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* HE & E notions concerning coinage ug. for the main, as you know, 
£ been put mto writing, above twelve months fince ; as theſe aber, concern- 
g mereſt, à great deal above ſo many years I put then nom again into 
your bands, with a liberty {fince you will have it Tj to communicate chem farther, 
es you pleaſe. If," upon @ review, you continue \your favourable opinion of them, 
and nothing Jeſs than publiſhin will ſatisfy you, I muff defire you to remember, 


RAISIN 


that you muſt he anſiwerable to the world for the ſtile, which is ſuch as a man writes © 


careleſly to his friend, when he ſeeks truth, not ornament ; and Studies only to be 
in the right, and to be underſtoad. 1 have, fence you [aw them laſt er, mer 


with ſome new dbjetFions' in print, which I have endeavoured jo. remove; and 


particularly ] have taken into confideration a printed ſheet, intifled, * Remark 
upon @ paper given in to the Jords, Sc. Becauſe one may naturally u, 
that he, that was ſ much @ patron of that cauſe, would omit nothing, that 
could be-faid in favour of it. To this T muſt here add, That I am Juſt now told 
from Holland, That the States, finding themſelves abuſed, by camimg a vaſt 

* quantity of their baſe JS cones) money, made of their own Ducatoons, and 
„ ther jiner filver, melted down, have put a op to the minting of any but fine 
Aver coin, till they ſhould ſettle a mint upon a new foot.” 


I know the fincere love and toucern you hade for your country puts you con- 


aui upan caſting abaut, on all hands, for any means to ſerve it ; and will not 


Jager you to overlook any thing yau conceive may be of any the leaſt uſe, though 
offered yau from the meaneſt capacities: you lt not fe 7 put me upon laok- 


ng out my old papers, concerning the reducing of intereſi to 4 per cent. which 
have fo lung Yam Forgotten. Pon this new AW 1 eL find not my 
thoughts now to differ from thoſe I had near twenty years ſincr : they have to 
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3 Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


me ſtill the appearance of truth ; nor ſhould I otherwiſe venture them ſo much * 
2 fight. Fi notions are wrong, my intention I am ſure is right ; and 
L attyer I Have failed in, T ſhall at leaſt let you ſee with what obedience: I am, 
; S I R, X a 

Nov. 7.1 691. x" ; 


| 
| 
| Your moſt humble ſervant. 
HAVE ſo little concern in paying or receiving of © intereſt,” that were 
I itt no more danger to be miſled by inability and ignorance, than I am to 
>. be biaſſed by intereſt and inclination, I might hope to give you a very 
| perfect and clear account of the conftquences of a law to reduce intereſt to 
4 per cent. But, ſince you are pleaſed to aſk my opinion, I ſhall endeavour 
fairly to ſtate this matter of uſe, with the beſt of my ſkill. | 
Tux firſt thing to be conſidered is, Whether the price of the hire of 
money can be regulated by law? And to that I think, generally ſpeaking, 
one may ſay, it is manifeſt it cannot. For ſince it is impoſſible to make a 
law, that ſhall hinder a man from giving away his money or eſtate to whom 
| he pleaſes, it will be impoſſible, by any contrivance of law, to hinder men, 
{ſkilled-in the power they have over their own goods, and the ways of con- 
| veying them to others, to-purchaſe money to be lent them, at what rate ſoever 
their occaſions ſhall make it neceſſary for them to have it. For it is to be re- 
— membered, that no man borrows money, or pays uſe, out of mere pleaſure : 
it is the want of money drives men to that trouble and charge of borrowing ; 
and proportionably to this want, ſo will every one have it, whatever price it 
coſt him. Wherein' the ſkilful, I fay, will always ſo manage it, as to avoid 
8 the prohibition of your law, and keep out of its penal 105 what you can. 
. What then will be the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a law? | 
I. Ir will make the difficulty of borrowing and lending much greater 
whereby trade (the foundation of riches) will be obſtru&ed. 5 
2. IT will be a prejudice to none, but thoſe who moſt need aſſiſtance and 
help; I mean widows and orphans, and others uninſtructed in the arts and 
management of more ſkilful men; whoſe eſtates lying in money, they will 
be ſure, eſpecially orphans, to have no more profit of their money, than 
what.intereft the law' barely allows. 8 
3. Ir Will e increaſe the advantage of bankers and ſcriveners, and 
other ſuch expert brokers; who ſkilled in the arts of putting out money, ac- 
cording to the true and natural value, which the preſent ſtate of trade, mo- 
ney, and debts, ſhall always raiſe intereſt to; they will infallibly get what 
the true value of intereſt ſhall be above the legal. For, men finding the 
convenience of lodging their money in hands, where they can be ſure of it, 
at ſhort warning, the ignorant and lazy will be forwardeſt to put it in to theſe 
| men's hands, who are known willingly to receive it, and where they can 
| Pony 4 have the whole, or part, upon any ſudden occaſion, that may call 
OT It; oy | £41 | | 3 
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4. I FEAR, I may reckon it as one of the probable conſequences of ſuch 
a law, that it is likely to cauſe great perjury in the nation; a crime, than 
which nothing is more carefully to be prevented by law-makers, not only by 
penalties, that ſhall attend apparent and proved perjury, but by avoiding and 
leflening, as much as may be, the temptations to it. For where thoſe are 
ſtrong, (as they are, where men ſhall ſwear for their own advantage) there 
the fear of penalties to follow will have Lttle reſtraint, eſpecially if the crime 
be hard to be proved. All which, I ſuppoſe, will happen in this caſe, where 
ways will be found out to receive money upon other pretences than for uſe, 
to evade the rule and rigour of the law: and there will be ſecret truſts and col- 
luſions amongſt men, that though they may be ſuſpected, can never be proved, 
without their own confeſſion. - I have heard very ſober and wading perſons 
complain of the danger men's lives and properties are in, by the frequency 
and faſhionableneſs of perjury amongſt us. Faith and truth, eſpecially in all 
| occaſions of atteſting it, upon the ſolemn appeal to heaven by an oath, is the 
great bond of ſociety : this it becomes the wiſdom of magiſtrates carefully to 
ſupport, and render as ſacred and awful, in the minds of the people, as they 
can. But, if ever frequency of oaths ſhall make them be looked on as for- 
malities of law, or the cuſtom of ſtraining of truth, (which men's ſwearing 
in their own caſes is apt to lead them to) has once dipped men in perjury, and 
the guilt, with the temptation, has ſpread itſelf very wide, and made it al- 
moſt faſhionable in ſome caſes; it will be impoſſible for the ſociety (theſe bonds 
being diſſolved) to ſubſiſt. All muſt break in pieces, and run to confuſion. That 
ſwearing in their own caſes is apt by degrees to lead men into as little regard 
of ſuch oaths, as they have of their ordinary talk, I think there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect, from what has been obſerved, in ſomething of that kind. Maſters 
of ſhips are a ſort of men generally induſtrious and ſober, and I ſuppoſe may 
be thought, for their number = rank, to be equally honeſt to any other 
ſort of men ; and yet, by the diſcourſe I have had with merchants in other 
countries, I find that they think, in thoſe parts, they take a great liberty in 
their cuſtom-houſe oaths, to that degree, that I remember I was once told, 
in a trading town beyond ſea, of a maſter of a veſſel, there eſteemed a ſober 
and fair man, who yet could not hold ſaying, God forbid that a cuſtom-houſe 
** oath ſhould be a fin.” I ſay not this to make any reflection upon a ſort of men, 
that I think as uncorrupt as any other ; and who, I am ſure, ought in Eng- 
land to be cheriſhed and eſteemed, as the moſt induſtrious and moſt beneficial 
of any of its ſubjects: but I could not forbear to give this here, as an inſtance 
how dangerous a temptation it is to bring men cuſtomarily to ſwear, where 
they may have any concernment of their own. And it will always be worthy 
the care and conſideration of law-makers to keep up the opinion of an oath 
high and facred, as it ought to be, in the Lee of the people: which can 
never be done, where frequency of oaths, biaſſed by intereſt, has eſtabliſhed. 
a neglect of them; and faſhion (which it ſeldom fails to do) has given coun- 
tenance to what profit rewards. _ 5 | 
Bur that law cannot keep men from taking more uſe, than you ſet (the 
want of money being that alone which regulates its price) will perhaps * | 
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'- ceffary commodities; but how impoſhble it is to ſet a rate 
time of famine. For, money being an univerſal commodity, and as neceſſary 


_ who can think, but that, by this law, it ſhould be more driven into Lom- 
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Geass of the — of intereſt, 


if we conſider how hard it is to ſet a price upon wine, or filks, or other unne- 
victuale, in a 


to trade as food is to life, every body muſt have it, at what rate they can get 
it; and unavoidably pay dear, hen it is ſcarce; and debts, no lefs than trade, 
have made borrowing in faſhion. The bankers are a clear inſtance of this: 

For ſome years ſince, the ſcarcity of money having made it in England worth 
really more ge fix per cent. moſt of thoſe that not the {kill to let it for 


more than ſix per cent. and ſecure themſelves from the penalty of the law, 


put it in the bankers hands, where it was ready at their call, when they had an 
opportunity of greater improvement. So that the rate you ict profits not the 
lenders, and very few of the borrowers, who are fain to pay the price for mo- 
ney, that commodity would bear, were it left free; and the gain is only to the 
banker. And ſhould you leflen the'uſe to four per cent. the merchant or 
tradeſman that borrows, would not have it one jot c than he has now ; 


but probably theſe twoill effects would follow /: Firſt,” That he would paydearer; 


and, Secondly, That there would be leſs 7 wy 4 left in'the country, to drive the 
trade. For the bankers, paying at moſt b per cent. and receiving from 
fix to ten per cent. or more, at that low rate e content to have more money 
lie dead by them, than now, when it is higher: by which means there would be 
leſs money ſtirring in trade, and a greater ſcarcity; which would raiſe it upon the 
borrower, by this monopoly. And what a part of our treaſure their ſkill and ma- 
nagement, joined with others lazineſs, or want of fkill, is apt to dra into their 


hands, is to be known by thoſe vaſt ſums of money they were found to owe, at 


ſhutting up of the Exchequer: and though it be very true, yet it is almoſt beyond 

belief, that one private goldſmith of London ſhould have credit, upon his 

mm (being uſually nothing but a note, under one of his ſervants hands) for 
above eleven hundred thouſand pounds at once. The ſame reaſons, I 


_ will onthe ſame trade; and, when you have taken itdown by law to that | 


rate, no will think of having more than four 


per cent. of the banker ; 


though thoſe, who have need of money, to employ it in trade, will not then, 


any more than now, get it under five or {ix, or, as ſome pay, ſeven or eight. 
And if they had then, when the law. permitted men to make more profit of 
thear money, ſo large a ion of the caſh of the nation in their hands, 


bard-ftrect now ? there being many now, who lend them at four or five per 
dent. who would not lend to others at fix. It would therefore, perhaps, 
don the rate of money to the borrower, and certainly diftribute it 
better to the advantape of trade in the country, if the legal uſe were kept pr retty 
near to the natural; (by natural uſe, eee eee, 17 which the 
pate ſcarcity of it makes it naturally at, upon an equal diſtribution of it) 

then men, we Ska hcenſed by the law to take near the full natural uſe, will 


not be forward to Carry it to London, to put it into the banker's hands ; but 
will lend it to their neighbours in the country, where it is convenient for trade 


it ſhould be. But, if you leſſen the rate of uſe, the lender, whoſe intereſt it 
SO Fi or OO I RAO Og IO ge are get 
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;nterelh; than to the tradeſman, or gentleman, wha, when the low is broken, 


' ſhall be ſure to pay the full natural intereſt, or more; becauſe of the ingroſſ- 
ing by the banker, as well as the riſque in tranſgreſſing the law: whereas, 


were the natural uſe, ſuppoſe ſeven cent. and the legal fix ; firſt, the 
owner would not venture the penalty of the law, for the gaining one in ſeven, 
that being the utmoſt his money would yield: nor would the banker venture 
to borrow, where his gains would be but one per cent. nor the moneyed man 
lend him what he could make better profit of legally, at home. All the 
danger lies in this, That your trade ſhould ſuffer, if your being behind-hand 
has made the natural uſe ſo high, that your tradeſman cannot live upon his 
labour, but that your rich neighbours will ſo underſell you, that the return 
you make will not amount to pay the uſe, and afford a livelihood. There 


is no way to recover from this, but by a general frugality and induſtry ; or 


by being maſters of the trade of ſome commodity, which the world muſt 
have from you at your rate, becauſe it cannot be otherwhere ſupplied. _ 
Now, I think, the natural intereſt of money is raiſed two ways : firſt, 
When the money of a country is but little, in proportion to the debts of the 
inhabitants, one amongſt another. For, ſuppoſe ten thouſand pounds were 
ſufficient to manage the trade of Bermudas, and that the ten firſt planters 
carried over twenty thouſand pounds, which they lent to the ſeveral tradeſ- 
men and inhabitants of the country, who living above their gains, had ſpent ten 
thouſand pounds of this money, and it were gone out of the iſland ; it is evi- 
dent, that, ſhould all the creditors at once call in their money, there would 
be a great ſcarcity of money, when that, employed in trade, muſt be taken 
out of the tradeſmen's hands to pay debts z-or elſe the debtors want money, 
and be expoſed to their creditors, and ſo intereſt will be high. But this ſel- 
dom happening, that all, or the greateſt. part, of the creditors do at once call 
for their money, unleſs it be in ſome great and general danger, is leſs and ſel- 
domer felt than the following, unleſs where the debts of the people are grown 
to a greater proportion; for that, conſtantly cauſing more borrowers than 


there can be lenders, will make money ſcarce, and conſequently intereſt high. 


Secondly, That, which conſtantly raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is, 
when money is little, in proportion to the trade of a country. For in trade 
every body calls for money, according as he wants it, and this diſproportion 


is always felt. For, if Engliſhmen owed in all but one million, and there 


were a million of money in England, the money would be well enough pro- 
portioned to the debts : but, if two millions were neceſſary to carry on the 
trade, there would be a million wanting, and the price of money would be 
raiſed,” as it is of any other commodity in a market, where the merchandize 
will not ſerve half the cuſtomers, and there are two buyers for one ſeller. 
Ir is in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to reduce the price of in- 
tereſt by a law; and you may as rationally- to ſet a fixed rate upon the 
hire of houſes, or ſhips, as of money. He that wants a veſſel, rather than 
loſe his market, will not ſtick to have it at the market-rate, and find ways 
to do it with ſecurity to the-owner, though the rate were limited by law: 
and he that wants money, rather than loſe his voyage, or his trade, wilt 
x 07048 3 | 115 8 Pax 
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pay the natural intereſt for it; and ſubmit to ſuch ways of conveyance, as 
hall keep the lender out of the reach of the law. So that your act, at beſt, 
will ſerve only to increaſe the arts of lending, but not at all leſſen the char 

of the borrower: he, it is likely, ſhall, with more trouble, and going farther 
about, pay alſo the more for his money; unleſs you intend to break in, only 
upon mortgages and contracts already made, and (which is not to be ſup- 
poſed). by a law, pg factum, void bargains lawfully made, and give to 
Richard what is Peter's due, for no other reaſon, but becauſe one was bor- 
rower, and the other lender. | | r 

Bur, ſuppoſing the law reached the intention of the promoters of it; and 
that this act be ſo contrived, that it fixed the natural price of money, and 
hindered its being, by any body, lent at a higher uſe than four per cent. 
which is plain it cannot: let us, in the next place, ſee what will be the 

_ conſequences of it. | n „ 

1. IT will be a loſs to widows, orphans, and all thoſe who have their 
eſtates in money, one third of their eſtates ; which will be a very hard caſe 
upon a great number of people: and it is warily to be conſidered, by the 
wiſdom of the nation, whether they will thus, at one blow, fine and im- 
poveriſh a great and innocent part of the people, who having their eſtates in 

money, have as -much right to make as much of the money as it is worth, 
(for more they cannot) as the landlord has to let his land for as much as it 
will yield. To fine men one third of their eſtates, without any crime, or 
offence committed, ſeems very hard. 1 M\ 
2. As it will be a conſiderable loſs and injury to the moneyed man, ſo it 
will be no advantage at all to the kingdom. For, ſo trade be not cramped, 
and exportation of our native commodities and manufactures not hindered, 
it will be no matter to the kingdom, who amongſt ourſelves gets or loſes : 
only common charity teaches, that thoſe ſhould be moſt taken care of b 
the law, who are leaſt capable of taking care for themſelves. 

3. IT will be a gain to the borrowing merchant. For if he borrow at four 
per cent. and his returns be twelve per cent. he wil have eight per cent. and 
the lender four: whereas now they divide the profit equally at ſix per cent. 
But this neither gets, nor loſes, to the kingdom, in your trade, - {ſuppoſing 

the merchant 5 lender to be both Engliſhmen : only it will, as I have ſaid, 

transfer a third part of the moneyed man's eſtate, who fad nothing elſe to live 
on, into the merchant's pocket; and that without 'any merit in the one, or 
tranſgreſſion in the other. Private men's intereſts ought not thus to be neglected, 
nor ſacrificed to any thing, but the manifeſt advantage of the publick. But, 
in this caſe, it will be quite the contrary. This loſs to the moneyed men will 
be a prejudice to trade: ſince it will diſcourage lending at ſuch a diſpropor- 
tion of profit, to riſque ; as we ſhall ſee more by and by, when we come 
to conſider of what conſequence it is to encourage lending, that ſo none of 
the money of the nation may lie dead, and thereby prejudice trade. * 
4. IT will hinder trade. For, there being a certain proportion of money, 
neceſſary for driving ſuch a proportion of trade, ſo much money of this as lies 
fill, leſſens ſo much of the trade, Now it cannot be rationally expected, but 
| 3 151 | that, 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


that, where the venture is great, and the gains ſmall, (as it is in lending in 
England, upon low intereſt) many will chuſe rather to hoard up their money, 
than venture it abroad, on ſuch terms. This will be a loſs to the kingdom, 
and ſuch a loſs as, here in England, ought chiefly to be looked after: for, 
we having no mines, nor any other way of getting, or keeping of riches 
amongſt us, but by trade; ſo much of our trade as is loſt, ſo much of our 
riches muſt neceſſarily go with it; and the over- balancing of trade, between 
us and our neighbours, muſt inevitably carry away our money, and quickly 
leave us poor and expoſed. Gold and filver, though they ſerve for few, 
yet they command all the conveniencies of life, and therefore in a plenty of 
them conſiſt riches. TOO TIS. 3 
EveRY one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe: but withal it is obſer- 
vable, that moſt countries, ſtored with them by nature, are poor: the dig- 
bros and refining of theſe metals taking up the labour, and waſting the num- 
er of the people. For which reaſon the wiſe policy of the Chineſe will not 
ſuffer the mines, they have, to be wrought. © Nor indeed, things rightly con- 
ſidered, do gold and filver, drawn out of the mine, equally enrich, with what 
is got by trade. He that would make the: lighter ſcale preponderate to the 
oppoſite, will not ſo ſoon do it, by: adding -1ncreafe «of new weight to the 
emptier, as if he took out of the heavier what he adds to the lighter, for then 
half ſo much will do it. Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, 
but in having more in proportion than the reſt of the world, or than our 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure to ourſelves a greater plenty 
of the conveniencies of life, than comes within the reach of neighbouring king- 
doms and ſtates, who, ſharing the gold and filver of the world in a leſs pro- 
portion, want the means of plenty and power, and ſo are poorer. Nor would 
they be one jot the richer, if, by the diſcovery of new mines, the quantity 
of gold and ſilver in the world becoming twice as much as it is, their ſhares 
of them ſhould be doubled. By gold and filver in the world, I muſt be un- 
derſtood to mean, not what lies hid in the earth, but what is already out of 
the mine, in the hands and poſſeſſions of men. This, if well confidertd; 
would be no ſmall encouragement to trade, which is a ſurer and fhorter way 
. to riches, than any other, where it is managed with {kill and induſtry. 
IN a country not furniſhed with mines, there are but two ways of grow- 
ing rich, either conqueſt, or commerce. By the firſt the Romans made them- 
ſelves maſters of the riches of the world; but I think that; in our preſent 
cireumſtances, no- body is vain enough to entertain a thought of our reaping 
the profits of the world with our ſwords, and making the ſpoil and tribute 
of vanquiſhed nations the fund for the ſupply of the charges of the govern- 
ment, with an overplus for the wants, and equally craving luxury, and 
faſhionable vanity of the people. „„ IO Bs Wes I 
COMMERCE; therefore, is the only way left to us, either for riches, or 
ſubſiſtence: for this the advantages of our fituation, as well as the induftry 
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and inclination of our people, bold and ſkilful at ſea, do naturally fit us: by - 


— 


this the nation of En gland has been hitherto ſupported, and trade left almgſit to' 


itlelf, and aſſiſted only by the natural advantages above-mentioned, brought 
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us in plenty of riches, and always ſet this kingdom in a rank equal, if not 
ſuperior to any of its neighbours ; and would, no doubt, without any diffi- 
culty have continued it fo, if the more enlarged and better underſtood inte- 
reſt of trade, ſince the improvement of navigation, had not raiſed us many 
rivals ; and the amazing politicks of ſome late reigns let in other competitors 
with us for the ſea, who will be ſure to ſeize to themſelves whatever parts of 
trade our miſmanagement, or want of money, ſhall let flip out of our hands: 


and when it is once loſt, it will be too late to hope, by a miſ-timed care, eaſily 


to retrieve it again. For the currents. of trade, like thoſe of waters, make 
themſelves channels, out of which they are afterwards as hard to be diverted, 
as rivers that have worn themſelves deep within their banks. "IE 

' TRADE, then, is neceſſary to the producing of riches, and money neceſſary 
to the carrying on of trade. This is principally to be looked after, and taken 
care of. For if this be neglected, we ſhall in vain by contrivances amongſt our- 


ſelves, and ſhuffling the little money we have, from one another's hands, en- 


deavour to prevent our wants: decay of trade will quickly waſte all the re- 
mainder.; and then the landed-man, who thinks, perhaps, by the fall of in- 
tereſt to raiſe the value of his land, will find himſelf cruelly miſtaken ; when 
the money being gone, (as it will be, if our trade be not kept up) he can 


get neither farmer to rent, nor purchaſer to buy his land. Whatſoever, 


therefore, hinders the lending of money, injures trade: and ſo the reducing 
of money to four per cent. which wi 
be a loſs to the kingdom, in ſtopping ſo much of the current money, which 


turns the wheels of trade. But all this upon a ſuppoſition, that the lender 


and horrower are both Engliſhmen. THER 

Ir the lender be a foreigner, by leſſening intereſt from fix to four, you get 
to the kingdom one third part of the intereſt we pay yearly to foreigners : 
which let any one, if he pleaſe, think conſiderable. But then, upon leſſen- 
ing intereſt to four per cent. it is likely one of theſe things will happen : that 
either you fall the price of your native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or 
elſe prevent not the high uſe, as you intended. For, at the time of leflening 
your intereſt, you want money for your trade, or you do not. If you do not, 
there is no need to prevent borrowing at a high rate of your neighbours. For 


no country borrows ef its neighbours, but where there is need of money for 
trade: no-body will borrow more of a foreigner to let it lie ſtill. And, if you 


do want money, neceſſity will {till make you borrow where you can, and at 


the rates your neceſſity, not your laws, fhall ſet : or elſe, if there be a ſcarcity 
of money, it muſt hinder the merchant's buying and exportation, and the ar- 
tizan's manufacture. Now the kingdom gets, or loſes by this (for no queſtion 


the merchant, by low intereſt, gets all the while) only proportionably (allow- 


ing the conſumption of foreign commodities to be {till the ſame) as the paying 


of uſe to foreigners carries away more, or leſs, of our money, than want of 
money, and ſtopping our trade keeps us from bringing in, by hindering our 


gains, which can be only eſtimated by thoſe. who know how much money 
we borrow of foreigners, and at what rate; and too, what profit in trade 
we make of that maney. | N 


diſcourage men from lending, will 
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- BoRROWING of foreigners upon intereſt, it is true, carries away ſome of 
our gain : but yet, upon examination it will be found, that our growing rich, 
or poor, depends not at all upon our borrowing upon intereſt, or not; but only, 
which is greater or leſs, our importation or exportation of conſumable com- 
modities. For, ſuppoſing two millions of money will drive the trade of Eng- 
land, and that we have money enough of our own to do it; if we conſume of 
our own product and manufacture, and what we purchaſe by it of foreign com- 
modities, one million, but of the other million conſume nothing, but make 
a return of ten per cent. per annum, we muſt then every year be one hundred 
thouſand — 3 
port more conſumable commodities, than we export, our money muſt go out 
to pay for them, and we grow poorer. Suppoſe, therefore, ill huſbandry hath 
brought us to one million ſtock, and we borrow the other million (as we muſt, 


or loſe half our trade) at fix per cent. If we conſume one moiety, and make 


ſtill ten per cent. per ann. return of the other million, the kingdom gets forty 
thouſand pounds per ann. though it pay fixty thouſand pounds per ann. uſe. 
So that, if the merchant's return be more than his uſe, (which it 1s certain it is, 
or elſe he will not trade) and all that is fo traded for, on borrowed money, be 
but the over-balance of our exportation to our importation; the kingdom gets, 
by this borrowing, ſo much as the merchant's gain is above his uſe. But, 
if we borrow only for our own expences, we grow doubly poor, by paying 
money for the 1 we conſume, and uſe for that money; though the 
merchant gets all this while, by making returns greater than his uſe. And 
therefore, borrowing of foreigners, in itſelf, makes not the kingdom rich, 
or poor; for it may do either: but ſpending more than our fruits, or ma- 
nufactures, will pay for, brings in poverty, and poverty borrowing. 

Fok money, as neceſſary to trade, may be doubly conſidered. Firſt, as in 
his hands that pays the ere and landholder, (for here its motion termi- 
nates, and through whoſe hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he is but a 
broker) and if this man want money, (as fs example, the clothier) the ma- 
nufacture is not made; and fo the trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or, ſecondly, 
money may be conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer, under which name 
I here reckon the merchant who buys the commodity, when made, to export : 
and, if he want money, the value of the commodity, when made, is leflened, 
and fo the kingdom loſes in the price. If therefore uſe be leſſened, and you 
cannot tie foreigners to your terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your 
landholders and artizans: if foreigners can be forced, by your law, to lend 
you money, only at your own rate, or not lend at all, is it not more likely 
they will rather take it home, and think it ſafer in their own country at four 
per cent. than abroad, in a decaying country? Nor can their overplus of mo- 
ney bring them to lend to you, on your terms ; for, when your merchants 
want of money ſhall have fank the price of your market, a Dutchman will 
find it more gains to buy your commodity himſelf, than lend his money at 
four per cent. to an Engliſh merchant to trade with. Nor will the a& of 
navigation hinder their coming, by making them come empty, ſince even 
already there are thoſe who think, that many, who go for Engliſh merchants, 

C 2 | are 


richer, and our ſtock be ſo much increaſed : but, if we im- 
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are but Dutch factors, and trade for others in their own names. The king- 
dom, therefore, will loſe by this lowering of intereſt, if it makes foreigners, 


withdraw any of their money, as well as if it hinders any of your people, 


from lending theirs, where trade has need of it. 

Ix a treatiſe, writ on purpoſe for the bringing down of intereſt, I find this 
argument, of foreigners calling away their money, to the prejudice of our 
trade, thus anſwered: ©* That the money of foreigners is not brought into 
the land by ready coin, or bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange, 

and, when it is paid, muſt be returned by goods, or bills of exchange ; 


and there will not be the leſs money in the land.” I could not but won- 


der to ſee a man, who undertook to write of money and intereſt, talk ſo 
directly beſides the matter, in the buſineſs of trade. Foreigners money, 
* he ſays, is not brought into the land by ready coin, or bullion, but by 
* goods, or bills of exchange.” How then do we come by bullion, or mo- 
ney? For gold grows not, that I know, in our country, and filyer ſo little, 
that one hundred thouſandth part of the filver we have now in England, was 
not drawn out of any mines in this iſland. If he means that the monied 
man in Holland, who puts out his money at intereſt here, did not ſend it 
over in bullion, or ſpecie hither: that may be true or falſe ; but either way 
helps not that author's purpoſe. For, if he paid his money to a merchant, 
his neighbour, and took his bills for it here in England, he did the fame 
thing, as if he had ſent over that money; ſince he does but make that mer- 
chant leave in England the money, which he has due to him there, and other- 
wiſe would carry away. No, ſays our author, he cannot carry it away; 
*« for, ſays he, when it is paid, it muſt be returned by goods, ar bills of ex- 
change.” It muſt not be paid and exported in ready money; ſo ſays our law 


| Indeed, but that is a law to hedge in the cuckao, and ſerves to no purpoſe. 


For, if we export not goods, for which our merchants have money due to 
them in Holland, how can it be paid by bills. of exchange ?, And for goods, 
one hundred pounds worth of goods can no-where pay two hundred pounds 
in money. 'Fhis being that which I find many men deceive themſelves with, 
in trade, it may be worth while to make it a little plainer. 

LET us ſuppoſe England peopled, as it is now; and its woollen ma- 


nufacture in the ſame ſtate and perfection, that it is at preſent; and that we, 
having no money at all, trade with this our woollen manufacture, for the 


value of two hundred thouſand pounds yearly to Spain, where there actually 
is a million in money : farther, let us fuppoſe that we bring back from Spain 


yearly in oil, wine, and fruit, to the value of one hundred thouſand pounds, | 


and continue to do this ten years together: it is plain that we have had for 
our two millions value in woollen manufacture, carried thither, one million 
returned in wine, oil, and fruit: but what is become of the other million ? 
Will the merchants be content to loſe it? That you may be ſure they would 
not, nor have traded on, if they had not, every year, returns made, anſwer- 


ing their exportation. How then were the returns made? In money it is 


evident. For the Spaniards having, in ſuch a trade, no debts, nor the poſ- 
fibility of any debts in England, cannot pay one farthing of that other 


5 million, 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


million, by bills of exchange: and having no commodities, that we will 
take off, above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds per ann. they 
cannot pay us in commodities. From whence it neceſſarily follows, that 
the hundred thouſand pounds per ann. wherein we overbalance them in 
trade, muſt be paid us in money; and fo, at the ten years end, their 
million of money, (though their law make it death to export it) will 
be all brought into England; as, in truth by this over-balance of trade, the 
greateſt part of our money hath been brought into England, out of Spain. 

Lr us ſuppole ourſelves now poſſeſſed of this million of money; and ex- 
porting yearly out of England, to the ſeveral parts of the world, conſumable 
commodities, to the value of a million, but importing yearly in commodities, 
which we conſume amongſt us, to the value of eleven hundred: thouſand 
pounds. If ſuch a trade as this be managed amongſt us, and continue ten years, 
it is evident, that our million of money will, at the end of the ten years, 
be inevitably all gone from us to them, by the ſame way that it came to us ; 
that is, by their over- balance of trade: for we, importing every year one 
hundred thouſand pounds worth of commodities, more than we export, and 
there being no foreigners that will give us one hundred thouſand pounds. 
every year for nothing, it is unavoidable, that one hundred thouſand pounds. 
of our money muſt go out every year, to pay for that overplus, which our 
commodities do not pay for. It is ridiculous to ſay, that bills of exchange ſhall 
pay our debts abroad: that cannot be, till ſcrips of paper can be made current 
coin. The Engliſh merchant who has no money owing him abroad, cannot 
expect to have his bills paid there. Or, if he has credit enough with a cor- 
reſpondent to have his bills anſwered, this pays none of the debt of Eng- 
land, but only changes the creditor. And if, upon the general balance of 
trade, Engliſh merchants owe to foreigners one hundred thouſand pounds, 
or a million; if commodities do not, our money mulſt go out to pay it, or 
ele our credit be loſt, and our trade ſtop, and be loſt too. 

A KINGDOM grows rich, or poor, juſt as a farmer doth, and no otherwiſe. 
Let us ſuppoſe the whole ifle of Portland one farm; and that the owner, be- 
ſides what ſerves his family, carries to market to Weymouth and Dorcheſter, 
&c. cattle, corn, butter, cheeſe, wooll or cloth, lead and tin, all commo- 
dities, produced and wrought within his farm of Portland, to the value of 
a thouſand pounds yearly ; and for this brings home in ſalt, wine, oil, ſpice, 
linnen, and filks, to the value of nine hundred pounds, and the remain- 
ing hundred pounds in money. It is evident he grows every year a hundred 
pounds richer, and ſo at the end of ten years will have clearly got a thou- 
{and pounds. If the owner be a better huſband, and, contenting himſelf 
with his native commodities, buy leſs wine, ſpice, and filk, at market, and 
ſo bring home five hundred pounds in money yearly, inſtead of a thouſand 
pounds; at the end of ten years, he will have five thouſand pounds by him, 
and be ſo much richer. He dies, and his ſon ſucceeds, a faſhionable young 
gentleman, that cannot dine without Champagne and Burgundy, nor flee 
but in a damaſk bed; whoſe wife muſt ſpread a long train of brocard, and 
his children be always in the neweſt French cut and ſtuff. He, being come 
to the eſtate, keeps on a very buſy family ; the markets are weekly frequented, 
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and the commodities of his farm carried out, and fold, as formerly, but the 


returns are made ſomething different; the faſhionable way of cating, drink- 


ing, furniture, and clothing, for himſelf and family, requires more ſugar 
and ſpice, wine and fruit, filk and ribbons, than in his father's time; fo 
that inſtead of nine hundred pounds per annum, he now brings home of 
conſumable commodities, to the value of eleven hundred pounds yearly. 


What comes of this? He lives in ſplendor, it is true, but this unavoidably 
carries away the money his father got, and he is every-year an hundred 


pounds poorer. To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 


neſs, and quarrels amongſt his ſervants, whereby his manufactures are diſ- 
turbed, and his buſineſs neglected, and a general di ſorder and confuſion 
through his whole family and farm: this will tumble him down the hill 
the faſter, and the ſtock, which the induſtry, frugality, and good order of 
his father had laid up, will be quickly brought to an end, and he faſt in 
priſon. A farm and a kingdom in this reſpe& differ no more, than as 


greater or leſs. We may trade, and be buſy, and grow poor by it, unleſs 
we regulate our expences ; if to this we are idle, negligent, diſhoneſt, ma- 


licious, and diſturb the ſober and induſtrious in their buſineſs, let it be 
upon what pretence it will, we ſhall ruin the faſter. 

So that, whatever this author, or any one clſe may ſay, money is brought 
into England, by nothing but ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities, than 
what we carry to market can pay for; nor can debts, we owe to foreigners, 
be paid by bills of exchange, till our commodities exported, and ſold be- 
yond fea, have produced money, or debts, due there to ſome of our mer- 
chants. For nothing will pay debts, but money, or money's worth, which 
three or four lines writ in paper cannot be. If ſuch bills have an intrinſick 
value, and can ſerve inſtead of money, why do we not ſend them to market, 
inſtead of our cloth, lead and tin, and at an eaſier rate purchaſe. the com- 


modities we want? All, that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom 


money due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, ſhall be paid ; and 
if we trace it, we ſhall find, that what is owing already, became ſo for com- 
modities, or money carried from hence : and, if it be taken upon credit, it 
muſt (let the debt be ſhifted from one creditor to another, as often as you 
will) at laſt be paid by money, or goods, carried from ide or elſe the mer- 
chant here muſt turn bankrupt. 

Wr have ſeen how riches and money are got, kept or loſt, in any coun- 
try; and that is by conſuming leſ of foreign commodities, than what by 
commodities, or labour, is paid f@. This is in the ordinary courſe of things: 
but where great armies and alliances are to be maintained abroad, by ſupplies 
ſent out of any country, there often, by a ſhorter and more ſenfible way, 


the treaſure is diminiſhed. But this, fince the holy war, or at leaſt fince 
the improvement of navigation and trade, ſeldom happening- to England, 
| whoſe princes have found the enlarging their # yore by ſea, and the ſecuring 


our navigation and trade, more the intereſt of th's. kingdom than wars, or 
conqueſts, on the continent: expences in arms beyond ſea have had little 
influence on our. riches or poverty. The next thing to be conſidered, is, 


* money is neceſſary to trade. 
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Tux neceſſity of a certain proportion of money to trade (I conceive) lies 
in this, That meney, in its circulation, driving the ſeveral wheels of trade, 
whilſt it keeps in that channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably be drained 
into ſtanding pools) is all ſhared between the landholder, whoſe land af- 
fords the materials; the labourer, who works them; the broker, i. e. the 
merchant and ſhopkeeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe that want them; 
and the conſumer who ſpends them. Now money is neceſſary to all theſe 

| ſorts of men, as ſerving both for counters and for pledges, and ſo carrying 
with it even reckoning, and ſecurity, that he, that receives it, ſhall have 
the ſame value for it again, of other things that he wants, whenever he 
leaſes. The one of theſe it does by its ſtamp and denomination ; the other 
1 its intrinſick value, which is its quantity. 

For mankind, having conſented to put an imaginary value upon gold and 
ſilver, by reaſon of their durableneſs, ſcarcity, and not being very liable to be 
counterfeited ; have made them, by general conſent, the common pledges, 
whereby men are aſſured, in exchange for them, to receive equally valuable- 
things, to thoſe they parted with, for any quantity of theſe metals. By 
which means it comes to paſs, that the intrinſick value, regarded in theſe 
metals, made the common barter, is nothing but the quantity, which men 
give, or receive of them. For they having, as money, no other value, but 
as pledges to procure what one wants, or deſires; and they procuring what 
we want, or deſire, only by their quantity; it is evident that the intrinſick. 
value of ſilver, and 2 uſed in commerce, is nothing but their quantity. 

Tux neceſſity, therefore, of a proportion of money to trade, depends on 
money, not as counters, for the reckoning may be kept, or transferred b 
writing; but on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the place 
of: fince the bill, bond, or AD note of debt, I receive from one man, will 
not be accepted as ſecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill, or bond, 
is true or legal, or that the man bound to me is honeſt, or refponfible ; and 
ſo is not valuable enough to become a current pledge, nor can by publick 
authority be well made ſo, as in the caſe of aſſigning of bills. Becauſe a 
law cannot give to bills that intrinſick value, which the univerſal conſent of 
mankind has annexed to filver and gold. And hence foreigners can never be 
brought to take your bills or writings, for any part of payment, though per- 
haps they might paſs as valuable conſiderations among your own people, did 
not this very much hinder it, viz. That they are liable to unavoidable doubt, 
diſpute, and counterfeiting, and require other proofs, to affure us that they 
are true and good ſecurity, than our eyes; or a touchſtone. And, at beſt, 
this courſe, it practicable, will not hinder us from being poor; but may be 
ſuſpected to help to make us ſo, by keeping us from feeling our poverty, 
which, in diſtreſs, will be ſure to find us with greater diſadvantage. Though 
it be certain it is better than letting any part of our trade fall for want of 
current pledges ; and better too than borrowing money of our neighbours 
upon uſe, if this way of aſſigning bills can be made ſo eaſy, ſafe, and uni- 
verſal at home, as to hinder it. 1 5 755 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


To return to the buſineſs in hand, and ſhew the neceſſity of a proportion 
of money to trade. Every man muſt have at leaſt ſo much money, or ſo 
timely recruits, as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, ſatisfy his 
creditor who ſupplies him with the neceffaries of life, or of his trade. For 
no- body has any longer theſe neceſſary ſupplies, than he has money, or cre- 
dit, which is nothing elſe but an aſſurance of money, in ſome ſhort time. 
So that it 1s requiſite to trade, that there ſhould be ſo much money, as to 
keep up the landholder's, labourer's, and broker's credit : and therefore ready 
money muſt be conſtantly exchanged for wares and labour, or follow within 
a ſhort time after. 

Tuts ſhews the neceſſity of ſome proportion of money to trade: but what 
proportion that is, is hard to determine; becauſe it depends not barely on 
the quantity of money, but the quickneſs of its circulation. The very ſame 
fhilling may, at one time, pay twenty men in twenty days : at another, reſt 


in the ſame hands one hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible 


exactly to eſtimate the quantity of money needful in trade; but, to make 
ſome probable gueſs, we are to conſider, how much money it is neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe mutt reſt conſtantly in each man's hands, as requiſite to the car- 


' rying on of trade. 


Fi Rs r, therefore, the labourers, living generally but from hand to mouth; 


and, indeed, conſidered as labourers in order to trade, may well enough 


carry on their part, if they have but money enough to buy victuals, cloaths, 
and tools: all which may very well be provided, without any great ſum of 
money lying ſtill in their hands. The labourers, therefore, being uſually 
paid once a week, (if the times of payment be ſeldomer, there muſt be more 
money for the carrying on this part of trade) we may ſuppoſe there is con- 
ſtantly amongſt them, one with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, al- 
ways one week's wages in ready money. For it cannot be thought, that all 
or molt of the labourers pay away all their wages conſtantly, as ſoon as they 


receive it, and live upon truſt till next pay-day. This the farmer and tradeſ- 


man could not well bear, were it every labourer's caſe, and every one to be 


truſted : and, therefore, they muſt of neceſſity keep ſome money in their 


hands, to go to market for victuals, and to other tradeſmen as poor as them- 
ſelves, for tools ; and lay up money too to buy cloaths, or pay for thoſe they 
bought upon credit. Which money, thus neceſſarily reſting in their hands, 
we cannot imagine to be, one with another, much leſs than a week's wages, 
that muſt be in their pockets, or ready in the farmer's hands. For he, who 
employs a labourer at a ſhilling per day, and pays him on Saturday nights, 
cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that fix (ſhillings, juſt the ſame Sa- 


turday : it muſt ordinarily be in his hands one time with another, if not a 


whole week, yet ſeveral days before. 


Tus was the ordinarily courſe, whilſt we had money running, in the ſe- 


veral channels of commerce: but that now very much failing, and the far- 
mer, not having money to pay the labourer, ſupplies him with corn, which, 
in this great plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, or elſe not take 
it off his hands for wages. And as for the workmen, who are employed in 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


our manufactures, eſpecially the woollen one, theſe the clothier, not having 
ready money to pay, furniſhes with the neceſſaries of life, and ſo trucks com- 
modities for work; which, ſuch as they are, good, or bad, the workman 
muſt take at his maſter's rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve : whilſt by this means, 
this new ſort of ingroſſers, or foreſtallers, having the feeding and ſupplying 
this numerous body of workmen out of their warehouſes, (for they have now 
magazines of all ſorts of wares) ſet the price upon the poor landholder. 80 
that the markets; now being deſtroyed, and the farmer not finding vent there 
for his butter, cheeſe, bacon, and corn, &c. for which he was wont to bring 
home ready money, muſt ſell it to theſe ingroſſers, on their own terms of 
time and rate; and allow it to their own day-labourers, under the true mar- 
ket-price. What kind of influence this is like to have upon land, and how 
this way: rents are like to be paid at quarter-day, is eaſy to apprehend : and 
it is no wonder to hear every day of farmers breaking and-running away. 
For, if they cannot receive money for their goods at market, it will be im- 
poſſible for them to pay their landlord's rent. If any one doubt whether 
this be ſo, I defire him to enquire how many farmers in the weſt are broke, 
and gone, ſince Michaelmas laſt. Want of money, being to-this degree, works 
both ways upon the landholder. For, firſt, the ingroſſing foreſtaller lets not 
the money come to market; but ſupplying the workman, who is employed 


by him in manufacture, with neceſſaries, impoſes his price, and forbearance 


on the farmer, who cannot ſell to the others. And the labourer who is em- 
ployed by the landholder in huſbandry, impoſes alſo his rate on him, for the 
-commodities he takes. For there being'a want of day-labourers in the coun- 
try, they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither work for you, nor 
take your commodities for their labour. | | 
SECONDLY, As for the landholder, fince his . tenants cannot coin their 
rent juſt at quarter-day, but muſt gather it up by degrees, and lodge it with 
them till pay-day ; or borrow it of thoſe, who have it lying by them, or do 
gather it up by degrees, which is the ſame thing, and muſt be neceſlarily 
ſo much money for ſome time lying ſtill. For all that is paid in great ſums, 
muſt ſomewhere be gathered up by the retail incomes of a trade, or elſe lie 
ſtill too in great ſums, which is the ſame ſtop of money, or a greater. Add 
to this, That to pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he muſt gather up 
money by degrees, as the ſale of his commodities ſhall bring it in, and fo 
makes a greater flop, and greater want of money: fince the borrowed mo- 
ney; that paid the landholder the 25th of Mareh, muſt be ſuppoſed to lie ſtill 
ſome time, in the creditor's hand, before he lent it the tenant ; and the ma- 
ney that pays the creditor three months after, muſt lie. ſtill ſorne time 
in the tenant's. Nor does the landlord pay away his rent uſually, as ſoon as 
he receives it, but by degrees, as his occafions call for it. All this con- 


ſidered, we cannot but ſuppoſe, that, between the landlord and tenant, there | 


muſt neceſſarily be at leaſt a quarter of the yearly revenue of the land con- 
ſtantly in their hands. Indeed conſidering, that moſt part of the rents of Eng- 
land are paid at Lady-day and Michaelmas, and that the ſame money, which 
pays me my rent from my tenant the 25th of March, or thereabouts, can- 
eien | D l el 
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day; becauſe too, (which is 


want of money, and trade is ſtill ged by it 
neceſſarily lie ſtil}, before it come out of my tenant's 
it be paid once @ quarter, thirteen ws alone will do it, and leſs money is 
laid up for it, and ſtopped a leſs while in its courſe : but, ſhould it be paid 
_— week, one ſingle twenty ſhillings will pay the rent of fifty-two 


Jeſs of the mo 
where growing 


Or t 


boy bills, or any other way to lend money, for a ſhort time at 


a 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


not pay my next neighbour his rent from his tenant at the ſame time, much 


leſs one more remote in another country, it might ſeem requiſite to ſuppoſe 


half the yearly revenue of the land to be neceſſarily employed in paying of 
rent. For to ſay that ſome tenants break, and pay not their rent at all, and 


others pay not till two, three, four, five, fix, &c. months after quarter-day, 


and ſo the rent is not all paid at one time, is no more th ſay, that there 


is money wanting to the trade. For, if the tenant fail the d, he muſt fail 


his creditor, and he his, and ſo on, till ſomebody: break, and ſo trade decay, 
for want of money. But fince a conſiderable part of the land of England is in 
the owners hands, who neither pay nor receive great ſums for it at a certain 
the chief reaſon) we are not to conſider here, 
how much money is in any one man's, or any one ſort of men's hands, at one 
time; for that at other times may be diſtributed into other hands, and ſerve 
other parts of trade; but how much money is neceſſary to be in each man's 
hands all the year round, taking one time with another, i. e. having three 
hundred pounds in his hand one month, is to be reckoned as one hundred 
pounds in his hand three months, (and ſo proportionably) I think we may 
well ſuppoſe a _ of the yearly revenue to be conſtantly in the landlord's. 
or tenant's han 
Henn, by the bye, we E that it were better for trade, and 
conſequently for ever more money would be ftirring, and leſs 


would do the buſineſs . were paid by ſhorter intervals than fix months. 
For, ſuppoſing I lett a farm at fifty-two 
half-yearly, there are required twenty-ſix pounds to be employed in the pay- 
ment of it in one entire fum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid well, 


per ann. if my rent be paid. 


for want of ſo much money to be {| to that hn poſe, there 26 ſo much 
a great 5 whereof mu 


pounds 
r ann. whence would follow this double benefit. Firſt, That a great deal 
money would ſerve for the trade of a country. And, ſecondly, That 
„ lie ſtill; the contrary whereof muſſ needs happen, 
bts are to be paid at larger diſtances, and in greater ſums. 

_ TwixDiy, As for the brokers, fince they too muſt lay up the money, 
coming in by retail, cither to go to market, and buy wares, or to pay at the. 
3 which 1 is often fix months, for thoſe. wares which they have 
ve cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by them, one with Re. 
— one twentieth part of their yeazly returns. Whether the money be their 


they ſhould have conſtantly by them, comparing one time with ano 


N ther, at leaſt one twentieth — of their yearly return. 


INDEED; in ſome great towns, where the- bankers are ready at hand tos 


"I" ly the merchant is LILIES keep ſa „ by _ as 


5 in 


to my hands; if 


be indebted ſo much, or more, it matters not, if it be neceſ- 


great intereſt, 
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and railing the value of money. 


in other places, where they have not ſuch a ſupply : but if you conſider what 


money to do this muſt neceſſarily be conſtantly lodged in the banker's hands, 


the caſe will be much the ſame. | 
To theſe ſums, if you add what part of the money of a country ſcholars 
of all forts, women, gameſters, and great men's menial ſervants, and all ſuch 
that do not contribute at all to trade, either as landholders, labourers, or 


brokers, will unavoidably have conſtantly in their hands; it cannot well be 


thought, that leſs than one fiftieth part of the labourer's wages, one fourth 
art of the landholder's yearly revenue, and one twentieth part of the 
brokety's yearly returns in ready money, will be enough to drive the trade of 
any country. At leaſt to put it beyond exception low enough, it cannot be 
imagined that leſs than one moiety of this, i. e. leſs than one hundredth 
part of the labourer's yearly wages, one eighth part of the landholder's yearly 
revenue, and one fortieth part of the broker's yearly returns, in ready mo- 
ney, can be 1 to move the ſeveral wheels of trade, and keep up com- 
merce, in that life and thriving poſture it ſhould be; and how much the 
ready caſh of any country is ſhort of this proportion, ſo much muſt the trade 
be impaired and hindered for want of money. | 
Bur however theſe meaſures may be miſtaken, this is evident, that the 


| bas is of brokers hinders the trade of any country, by making the cir- 
the money goes, larger; and in that circuit more ſtops, ſo that 


cuit, whic 
the returns muſt neceſſarily be flower and ſcantier, to the prejudice of trade: 
beſides that, they eat up too great a ſhare of the gains of trade; by that 
means ſtarving the labourer, and impoveriſhing the landholder, whoſe intereſt 
is Chiefly to be taken care of, it being a ſettled, unmoveable concernment in 
the commonwealth. | r <7 
Ir this be fo, it is paſt queſtion, that all encouragement ſhould be given 
to artificers ; and things ſo ordered, as much as might be, that thoſe, who 
make, ſhould alſo vend and retail out their own commodities, and they be 
hindered, as much as poſſible, from paſſing here at home, through divers 
hands to the laſt buyer. Lazy and unworking ſhopkeepers in this being 
worſe than gameſters, that they do not only keep ſo much of the money of 
a country conſtantly in their hands, but alſo make the publick pay them for 
their keeping of it. Though gaming too, upon the account of trade (as 


well as other reaſons) may well deſerve to be reſtrained ; ſince gameſters, in 


order to their play, keep great ſums of money by them, which there lies 
dead, For, though gameſter's money ſhifts maſters oftener than any, and is 
tumbled up and down with every caſt of a die, yet, as to the publick, it 
lies perfectly ſtill, and no more of it comes into trade, than they ſpend in 
cating or wearing. : e 75 

HRE too we may obſerve, how much manufacture deſerves to be encou- 
raged ; ſince that part of trade, though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with 
the leaſt money, eſpecially if the workmanſhip be more worth than the ma- 


terials, For to the trade, that is driven by labour and handicraftſmen, one 


* 


two and fiftieth part of the yearly money paid them will be ſufficient: but to 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


a trade of our commodities, of our bare, native growth, much greater pro- 


portion of money is required. 


PERHAPS it will be wondered, why, having given ſome eſtimate- (how 
wide I know not) of the money, neceffary in the hands of the landholder, 
labourer, and broker, to carry on trade, I have ſaid nothing of the con- 
ſumer, whom I had mentioned before. To this I anſwer, There are ſo 
few conſumers, who are not either labourers, brokers, or landholders, that 
they make a very inconſiderable part in the account. For thoſe, who'imme- 
diately depend on the landholder, as his children and ſervants, come in under 
that title, being maintained by the rent of his lands; and fo of the reſt. 
| By what has been faid, we may fee what injury the lowering of intereſt 
is like to do us, by hindering trade, when it ſhall either make the foreigner 
call home his money, or your own people hackward to lend, the reward not 
being judged proportionable to the riſque. Fa 
* THERE is another ſeeming confequence of the reducing of money to a 


low price, which at firſt fight has ſuch an appearance of truth in it, that I 


have known it to impoſe upon very able.men, and I gueſs it has no ſmall 


influence, at this time, in the promoting this alteration; and that is, that 


the lowering of intereſt wilt raiſe the value of all other things in proportion. 
For money being the counter-balance to all other things purchaſeable by it, 
and lying, as it were, in the oppoſite ſcale of commerce, it looks like a na- 
tural conſequence, that as much as you take off from the value of money, ſo 
much you add to the price of other things which are exchanged for it ; the 
raiſing of the price of any thing being no more but the addition to its value 
in reſpe&t of money, or, which is all one, leſſening the value of money. 
For example : ſhould the value of gold be brought down to that of filver, 
one hundred guineas would purchaſe little more corn, wool, or land, than 
one hundred ſhillings; and fo, the value of money being brought lower, 
fay they, the price of other things will riſe, and the falling of intereſt from 


fix pounds to four pounds per cent. is taking away ſo much of the price of 


money, and ſo conſequently the leſſening its value. | 
Tux miſtake of this plauſible way of reaſoning will be eaſily diſcovered, 
when we conſider that the meaſure of the value of money, in proportion to. 
any thing purchaſeable by it, is the quantity of the ready money we have in 
compariſon with the quantity of that thing, and its vent; or, which amounts 
to the ſame thing, the price of any commodity riſes or falls, by the pro- 
portion of the number of buyers and ſellers : this rule holds univerſally in 


all things that are to be bought and ſold, bating now and then an extrava- 
gant fancy, of fome particular perſon, which never amounts to ſo conſider- 
ble a part of trade, as to make any thing in the account worthy to be 


thought an exception to this rule. 


THe vent of any thing depends upon its neeeſſity or uſefulneſs ; as con- 
venience, or opinion, guided 'by fancy, or faſhion, ſhall determine. 
Tux vent of any. commodity comes to be increaſed, or decreaſed, as a 
greater part ef the running caſh. of the nation is deſigned ta be laid 15 wy 
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and raiſing the value of money. 


ſeveral people at the ſame time, rather in that, than another; as we ſee in 
the change of faſhions. | | TE oy 

I s#ALL begin firſt with the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life, and the 
conſumable commodities ſubſervient thereunto; and ſhew, that the value of 
money; in reſpect of thoſe, depends only on the plenty, or ſcarcity of money, 
in proportion to the plenty and ſcarcity of thoſe things; and not on what inte- 
rell ſhall, by neceſſity, law, or contract, be at that time laid on the borrow- 


ing of money: and then afterwards I ſhall ſhew that the ſame holds in land. 


THERE is nothing more confirmed, by daily experience, than that men 


give any portion of money, for whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary, rather than 
go without it. And in ſuch things, the ſcarcity of them alone makes their 
prices. As for example: let us ſuppoſe half an ounce of ſilver, or half a crown 


now in England, is worth a buſhel of wheat: but ſhould there be next year 


a great ſcarcity of wheat in England, and a proportionable want of all other 


food, five ounces of filver would, perhaps, in exchange purchaſe but one buſhel 


of wheat: ſo that money would be then nine tenths leſs worth in reſpect of 
Food, though at the ſame value it was before, in reſpect of other things, that 
kept their former proportion, in their quantity and conſumption. 


By the like proportions, of increaſe and decreaſe, does the value of things, 


-more or leſs convenient, riſe and fall, in reſpe& of money ; only with this 
difference, that things abſolutely neceſſary * life muſt be had at any rate; 
but things convenient will be had only as they ſtand in preference with other 
conveniencies: and therefore in any one of theſe commodities, the value 
riſes only as its quantity is leſs, and vent greater, which depends upon its 


being preferred to other things, in its conſumption. For ſuppoſing that, 
at the ſame time that there is a great ſcarcity, of wheat, and other grain, there 
were a conſiderable quantity of oats, men, no queſtion, would give far more 


for wheat than oats, as being the healthier, pleaſanter, and more conveni- 
ent food: but, ſince oats would ſerve to ſupply that abſolute neceſſity of 
ſuſtaining life, men would not rob themſelves of all other conveniencies of 


life, by paying all their money for wheat, when oats, that are cheaper, 
though with ſome inconvenience, would ſupply: that defect. It may then ſo 
happen at the ſame time, that half an ounce of filver, that the year before 
would buy one buſhel of wheat, will this year buy but one tenth of a buſhel : 
half an ounce of filver, that the year before would have bought three buſhels 
of oats, will this year ſtill buy one: and at the ſame time Palf an ounce of 


filver, that would the year before have bought fifteen pounds of lead, will 
ſtill buy the ſame quantity. So that at the ſame time ſilver, in reſpect of 
wheat, is nine tenths leſs worth than it was, in reſpect of oats two thirds 


leſs worth, and in reſpe& of lead as much worth as before. 98 
Tas fall, therefore, or riſe of intereſt, making immediately, by its change, 
neither more, nor leſs land, money, or any ſort of commodity in England, 


than there was before, alters not at all the value of money, in reference to com- 


medities. Pecauſe the meaſure of that is only the quantity and vent, which. 


are not immediately changed by the change of intereſt. So far as the change 
of intereſt conduces, in trade, to the bringing in, or carrying out money, or 


: commodities, 
+ 8 n 
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commodities, and ſo in time to the varying their proportions here in England, 
from what it was before; ſo far the change of intereſt, as all other things 
that promote, or hinder trade, may alter the value of money, in reference 
to commodities, But that is not in this place to be conſidered. | 
Tuis is perfectly the value of money, in reſpe& of conſumable commodi- 
ties: but the better to underſtand it, in its full latitude, in reſpe& both of con- 
ſumable commodities, and land too, we muſt conſider, firſt, That the value 
of land conſiſts in this, that, by its conſtant production of ſaleable commodi- 
ties, it brings in a certain yeatly income. Secondly, The value of commo- 
dities conſiſts in this, that, as portable and uſeful things, they, by their ex- 
change or conſumption, ſupply the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life. 
Thirdly, In money there is a double yalue, anſwering to both of theſe, firſt, 
as it is capable, by its intereſt, to yield us ſuch a yearly income: and in this 
it has the nature of land, (the income of one being called rent, of the other 
uſe) only with this difference, that the land, in its foil being different, as ſome 
fertile, ſome barren, and the products of it very various, both in their ſorts, 
goodneſs, and vent, is not capable of any fixed eſtimate by its quantity: but 
money being conſtantly the ſame, and by its intereſt giving the fame fort of 
product, through the whole country, is capable of having a fixed yearly rate 
Tet upon it by the magiſtrate ; but land is not. But though, in the uniformi 
of its legal worth, one hundred pounds of lawful money being all throug 
England equal in its current value to any other one hundred pounds of law- 
ful money, (becauſe by virtue of the law it will every-where paſs for as much 
ware, or debt, as any other hundred pounds) is capable to have its yearly hire 
valued better than land: yet in reſpect of the varying need, and neceſſity of 
money, (which changes with the increaſe, or decay of money, or trade, in a 


country) it is as little capable to have its yearly hire fixed by law, as land itſelf. 


For were all the land in Rumney-marſh, acre for acre, equally good, that is, 
did conſtantly produce the ſame quantity of equally 8 or graſs, one as 
another, the rent of it, under that confideration, of every acre being of an 
equal worth, would be capable of being regulated by law ; and one might as 
well enact, that no acre of land in Rumney-marſh ſhall be lett for above forty 
ſhillings per annum, as that no hundred pounds ſhall be lett for above four 
pounds per annum. But no-body can think it fit (fince by reafon of the equal 
value of that land it can) that therefore the rent of the land in Rumney-marſh 
ſhould be regulated by law. For ſuppoſing all the land in Rumney-marſh, or 
in England, were all of ſo equal a worth, that any one acre, compared at the 


fame time to any one other, were equally good, in reſpect of its pgoduct ; yet 


the ſame acre, compared with jitſelf in different times, would not, in reſpect 
of rent, be of equal value. And therefore, it would have been an unreaſona- 
ble thing, if in the time of Henry VII. the rent of land in Rumney- marſh had 
been ſettled by a law, according to the judged value of it at that time, and the 


ſame law, limiting the rent perhaps to 53 s. per acre, have continued ſtill. 


The abſurdity and impracticableneſs of this every one ſees, at the firſt propo- 
fal, and readily concludes within himſelf, that things muſt be left to find their 
own price; and it is impoſſible, in this their co 
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foreſight to ſet rules and bounds to their conſtantly varying proportion and 
uſe, which will always regulate their value. | 
Turv, who conſider things beyond their names, will: find, that money, 
as well as all other commodities, is liable to the ſame changes and inequalities: 
nay, in this reſpe& of the variety of its value, brought in by time, in the ſuc- 
ceffion of affairs, the rate of money is leſs capable of being regulated by a law, 
in any country, than the rent of land. Becauſe, to the quick changes, that 
happen in trade, this too muſt be added, that money may be brought in, or 
carried out of the kingdom, which land cannot; and ſo that be truly worth: 
fix or eight per cent. this year, which would yield but four the laſt. 
2. Mon has a value, as it is capable, by exchange, to procure us the 
neceflaries, or conveniencies of life, and in this it has the nature of a commo- 
dity ; only with this difference, that it ſerves us commonly by its exchange, 
never almoſt by its conſumption. But though the uſe men make of money be 
not in its conſumption, yet it has not at all a more ſtanding, ſettled value, in 
exchange with any other thing, than any other commodity has ; but a more 
known one, and better fixed by name, number, and weight, to enable us to 
reckon what the proportion of ſcarcity and vent of one commodity is to ano- 
ther. For ſuppoſing, as before, that half an ounce of filver would laſt year 
exchange for one buſhel of wheat, or for 151b. weight of lead; if this year 
wheat be ten times ſcarcer, and lead in the ſame quantity to its vent, as it was, 
is it not evident, that half an ounce of filver will ſtill exchange for 1 51b. of 
lead, though it will exchange but for one tenth of a buſhel of wheat ? and he 
that has uſe of lead will as ſoon take 15 Ib. weight of lead, as half an ounce 


of ſilver, for one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, and no more. So that if you ſay, 
that money no is nine tenths leſs worth than it was the former year, you muſt 


fay ſoof lead too, and all other things, that keep the ſame proportion to money 
which they had before. The variation, indeed, is firſt and moſt taken notice of 
in money: becauſe that is the univerſal meaſure, by which people reckon, and 
uſed by every body in the valuing of all things. For calling that half an ounce- 
of ſilver half a crown, they ſpeak properly, and are readily underſtood, when 
they ſay, half a crown, or two ſhillings and fix-pence, will now buy one tenth. 
of a buthel of wheat, but do not ſay, that 15 lb. of lead will now buy one tenth 
of a buſhel of wheat, becauſe it is not generally uſed to this ſort of reckoning :. 
nor do they ſay, lead is leſs worth than it was, though, in reſpect of wheat, 
lead be nine tenths worſe than it was, as well as filver ; only by the tale of 
thillings, we are better enabled to judge of it: becauſe theſe are meaſures, 
whoſe ideas by conſtant uſe are {ſettled in every Engliſhman's mind. 

Trrs, I ſuppoſe, is the true value of money, when it paſſes from one to 
another, in buying and ſelling ; where it runs the ſame changes of higher, or 
lower, as any other conunodity doth : for one equal quantity whereof, you: 


thall receive in exchange more, or leſs of another commodity, at one time,, 
than you do at another. For a farmer that carries a buſhel of wheat to market, 


and a labourer that carries half a crown, ſhall. find that the money of one, 
as well as corn of the other, ſhall at ſome times purchaſe him more or leſs lea- 
ther, or falt, according as they are in-gtcater plenty, and ſcarcity, one to ano- 
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ther. So that in exchanging coined filver for any other commodity, (which 
is buying and ſelling) the ſame meaſure governs the proportion you receive, 
as if you exchanged lead, or wheat, or any other commodity. That which 
regulates the price, i. e. the quantity given for money (which is called buying 
and ſelling) for another commodity, (which is called bartering) is nothing. 
elſe but their quantity in proportion to their vent. If then lowering of uſe 
makes not your filver more in ſpecie, or your wheat, or other commodities 


leſs, it will not have any influence at all to make it exchange for leſs of wheat, 


or any other commodity, than it will have on lead, to make it exchange for 
leſs wheat, or any other commodity. - Y a 1 x: 

Money therefore, in buying and ſelling, being perfectly in the ſame con- 
dition with other commodities, and ſubject to all the ſame laws of value, let 
us next ſee how it comes to be of the ſame nature with land, by yielding a cer- 
tain yearly income, which we call uſe, or intereſt. For land produces natu- 
rally ſomething new and profitable, and of value to mankind; but money is 
a barren thing, and produces nothing; but by compact transfers that profit, 


that was the reward of one man's labour, into another man's pocket. That 


which occaſions this, is the unequal diſtribution of money; which inequality 
has the ſame effect too upon land, that it has upon money. For my havin 

more money in my hand than I can, or am difpoſed to uſe in buying and ſelling, 
makes me able to lend: and another's want of ſo much money as he could 
employ in trade, makes him willing to borrow. But why then, and for what 
conſideration doth he pay uſe? For the ſame reaſon, and upon as good conſi- 
deration, as the tenant pays rent for your land. For as the unequal diſtribu- 
tion of land, (you having more than you can, or will manure, and another 
leſs) brings you a tenant for your land; and the ſame unequal diſtribution of 
money, (I having more than I can, or will employ, and another leſs) brings 
me a tenant for my money : ſo my money is apt in trade, by the induſtry of 


the borrower, to produce more than ſix per cent. to the borrower, as well as 


your land, by the labour of the tenant, is apt to produce more fruits, than his 
rent comes to; and therefore deſerves to be paid for, as well as land by a yearby 
rent. For though the uſurer's money would bring him in no yearly profit, if 
he did not lend it, (ſuppoſing, he employs it not himſelf) and ſo his fix per cent. 
may ſeem to be the Rut of another man's labour, yet he ſhares not near ſo 
much of the profit of another man's labour, as he that letts land to a tenant. 


For, without the tenant's induſtry, (ſuppoſing as before, the owner would not 


manage it himſelf) his land would yield him little, or no profit. So that the 
rent he receives is a greater portion of the fruit of his tenant's labour, than 
the uſe is at ſix per cent. For generally, he that borrows one thouſand 


pounds at ſix per cent. and ſo pays ſixty pounds per annum uſe, gets more 


above his uſe in one year, by his induſtry, than he that rents a farm of ſixty 

pounds per annum gets in two, above his rent, though his labour be harder. 
IT being evident therefore, that he that has ſkill in traffick, but has not 

money enough to exerciſe it, has not only reaſon to borrow money, to drive 


his trade and get a livelihood ; but as much reaſon to pay uſe for that money, 
as he, who having ſkill in huſbandry, but no land of his own to employ it in, 


has 
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has not only reaſon to rent land, but to pay money for the uſe of it : it fol- 


lows, that borrowing money upon uſe is not only, by the neceſſity of af- 


fairs, and the conſtitution of human ſociety, unavoidable to ſome men; but 
that alſo to receive profit from the loan of money, is as equitable and law- 
ful, as receiving rent for land, and' more tolerable to the borrower, notwith- 
ſtanding the opinion of ſome over fcrupulous men. | 

Tunis being ſo, one would expect, that the rate of intereſt ſhould be the 
. meaſure of the value of land in number of years purchaſe, for which the fee 


is ſold ; for 100 l. per annum being e ual to 1001. per annum, and fo to perpe- 


'tuity ; and 1001. per annum being the product of 10001. when intereſt is at 

10 per cent. of 12501. when intereſt is at 8 per cent. of 16661. or thereabouts, 
when intereſt is at 6 per cent. of 20001. when money is at 5 per cent. of 
25001. when money is at 4 per cent. One would conclude, I fay, that land 
ſhould ſell in proportion to uſe, according to theſe following rates, viz. 


” 10 10 | 
. 8 122 | 
When money is at! 6 f percent. for 167 years purchaſe. 
. 5 20 
| 4 | | 14 55 
Bor experience tells us, that neither in queen Elizabeth nor king James 


the firſt's reigns when intereſt was at ten per cent. was land ſold for ten; or 


when it was at eight per cent. for twelve and a half year's purchaſe, or any 


thing near the low rate, that high uſe required (if it were true, that the rate 


of intereſt governed the price of land) any more than land now yields twen 

five years purchaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied men will now lett their 
money upon good ſecurity, at four per cent. Thus we ſee in fact how little 
this rule has held at home: and he that will look into Holland, will find, 
that the purchaſe of land was raifed there, when their intereſt fell. This is 
certain, and paſt doubt, that the legal intereſt can never regulate the price of 
land, fince it is plain, that the price of land has never changed with it, in the 
ſeveral changes have been made, in the rate of intereſt by law : nor now that 
the rate of intereſt is by law the ſame through all England, is the price of 
land every-where the ſame, it being in ſome parts conſtantly fold for four 
or five years purchaſe, more than in others. Whether you, or I, can tell 
the reaſon of this, it matters not to the queſtion in hand: but it being really 


fo, this is plain demonſtration againſt thoſe who pretend to advance and 


regulate the price of land by a law, concerning the intereſt of money. . 

Bu r yet Iwill give you ſome of my gueſſes, why the price of land is not 
regulated (as, at firſt fight, it ſeems it ſhould be) by the intereſt of money. 
Why it is not regulated by the legal uſe is manifeſt, becauſe the rate of 
money does not follow the ſtandard of the law, but the price of the market ; 


and men, not obſerving the legal and forced, but the natural and current in- 


tereſt of money, regulate their affairs by that. But why the rate of land does 


not follow the current'intereſt of money, requires a farther conſideration. 

ALL things, that are bought and ſold, raiſe and fall their price, in proportion 
as there are more buyers or ſellers. Where there are a great many ſellers to a 
. E ; few 
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few buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be ſold will be cheap. 
On the other ſide, turn the tables, and raiſe up a great many buyers for a few 
ſellers, and the ſeme thing will immediately grow dear. 'This rule holds in 
land, as. well as all other commodities, and 1s the reaſon, why in England, at 
the ſame time, that land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen years pur- 
chaſe, it is about others, where there are profitable manufactures, at two or 
three and twenty years purchaſe: becauſe there (men thriving- and getting 
money, by their induſtry, and willing to leave their eſtates to their children 
in land, as the ſureſt and moſt laſting proviſion, and not ſo liable to caſual- 
ties as money in untrading or unſkilful hands) are many buyers ready always to 
purchaſe, but few ſellers. For, the land thereabout being already poſſeſſed by 
that ſort of induſtrious and thriving men, they have neither need, nor will, to 
ſell. In ſuch places of manufacture, the riches of the one not ariſing from 
the ſquandering and waſte of another, (as it doth in other places, where men 
live lazily upon the product of the land) the induſtry of the people, bring- 
ing in increaſe of wealth from remote parts, makes plenty of money there, 
without the impoveriſhing of their neighbours. And, when the thriving 
tradeſman has got more than he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts 
are to look out for a purchaſe ; but it muſt be a purchaſe in the neighbourhood, 
where the eſtate may be under his eye, and within convenient diſtance, that. 
the care and pleaſure of his farm may not take him off from the engagements: 
of his. calling, nor remove his children too far from him, or the trade he breeds 
them up in. This ſeems to me the reaſon, why in places, wherein thriving 
manufactures have erected. themſelves, land has been obſerved to ſeH quicker, 
and for more years purchaſe than in other places, as about Hallifax in the 
north, Taunton and Exeter in the welt.. 

Tuls is that then, which makes land, as. well as other things, dear : 
plenty of buyers,, and but few ſellers: and ſo, by the rule of ee. 
plenty of ſellers and few. buyers makes land. cheap.. 

He, that. wall j uſtly eſtimate the value of any thing, muſt confider its > quan- 
tity in propartion to its vent, for this alone regulates the price. The value of: 
any thing, compared with itſelf, or with a ſtanding meaſure, is. greater, as its: 
quantity is leſs in Proportion. to its vent: but, in comparing it, or exchanging” 
it with any other thing, the quantity and vent of chat thing too muſt be allow 
ed for, in the computation of their value. But, becauſe the deſire of money 

is conſtantly almoſt every-where the ſame, its vent varies very little, but. as its 
greater ſcarcity enhances its price, and. increaſes the ſcramble: there bein g no- 
thing elſe that does eaſily ſupply the want of it: the leſſening its quantity, 
therefore, always increaſes its price, and makes an equal portion of it èxchange 


for a greater of any other thing. Thus it comes to paſs, that there is no man- 


ner of ſettled progortion between the value of an ounce of ſilver and any other 
commodity: for, either varying its quantity, in. that country, or the commo-- 
dity changing its quantity in proportion to its vent, their reſpective values 
change, 1. e. leſs of one will. barter for more of the ather:: though, in the 
ordinary. way of ſpeaking, it is only faid, that the price of the commodity, 
not of the money, 18 changed. For example, half an ounce of ſilver in Bad. 
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land, will exchange ſometimes for a whole buſhel of wheat, ſometimss for 
half, ſometimes but a quarter, and this it does equally, whether by uſe it be 
apt to bring in to the owner fix in the hundred of its own weight per annum, 
or nothing at all: it being only the change of the quantity of wheat to its 
vent, ſuppoſing we have ſtill the ſame ſum-of money in the kingdom ; or elſe 
the change of the quantity of our money in the kingdom, ſuppoting the quan- 
tity of wheat, in reſpect to its vent, be the ſame too, that makes the change 
in the price of wheat. For if you alter the quantity, or vent, on either ſide, 
you preſently alter the price, but no other way in the world. 

FoR it is not the being, adding, increaſing, or diminiſhing of any good 
quality in any commodity, that makes its price greater, or leſs; but oily 
as it makes its quantity, or vent, greater, or leſs, in proportion one to ano- 


ther. This will eafily appear by two or three inſtances. | 


1. Tur being of any good, and uſeful quantity in any thing, neither in- 
creaſes its price, nor indeed makes it have any price at all, but only as it leſ- 
ſens its quantity, or increaſes its vent; each of theſe in proportion to one 


another. What more uſeful or neceſſary things are there to the being, or 


well-being of men, than air and water ? and yet theſe have generally no price 
at all, nor yield any money: becauſe their quantity is immenſly greater than 
their vent, in moſt places of the world. But, as ſoon as ever water (for air 
ſtill offers itſelf every- where, without reſtraint, or incloſure, and therefore is 
no-where of any price) comes any where to be reduced into any proportion 
to its conſumption, it begins preſently to have a price, and is ſometimes ſold 
dearer than wine. Hence it is, that the beſt and moſt uſeful things are 
commonly the cheapeſt ; becauſe, though their conſumption be great, yet the 
bounty of providence has made their production large, and ſuitable to it. 

2. Nok does the adding an excellency to any commodity raiſe its price, 
unleſs it increaſe its conſumption. For, ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a 
way (which ſhould be publiſhed to the knowledge of every one) to make a 
medicine of wheat alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the ſtone : it is certain 
the diſcovery of this quality in that grain would give it an excellency very 
conſiderable: and yet this would not increaſe the price of it one farthing in 
twenty buſhels, becauſe its quantity, or vent, would not hereby, to any ten- 
ſible degree, be altered. 488 

3. NEITHER does the increaſing of any good quality, in any ſort of things, 
make it yield more. For though teaſels be much better this year than they 
were laſt, they are not one jot dearer, unleſs' they be fewer too, or the con- 


| ſumption of them greater. 


4. Nox does the leſſening the good qualities of any ſort of commodity leſſen 
its price ; which is evident in hops, that are uſually deareſt thoſe years they 
are worſt. But, if it happen to be a ſpecies of commodity, whaſe defects may 
be ſupplied by ſome other, the making of it worſe does leflen its price, be- 
cauſe it hinders its vent. For, if rye ſhould any year prove generally ſmutty, 
or grown, no queſtion it would yield leſs money than otherwiſe, becauſe the 
deficiency of that might be, in ſome 'meaſure; made up by wheat, and other 
grain. But, if it be a ſort of commodity, "whole uſe no'other known thing 

| 2 can 
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can ſupply, it is not its being better, or worſe, but its quantity, and vent, is 
that alone which regulates, and determines its value. | 


To apply it now to money, as capable of different rates of intereſt. To 


money, conſidered in its proper uſe as a commodity paſſing in exchange from 
one to another, all that is done by intereſt, is but the adding to it by agree- 
ment, or publick authority, a faculty, which naturally it has not, of increa- 
fing every year fix per cent. Now, if publick authority fink uſe to four per 
cent. it is certain it diminiſhes this good quality in money one third. But 


yet this making the money of England not one farthing more than it was, 


it alters not the meaſures, upon which all changeable commodities increaſe, 
or fink their price; and ſo makes not money exchange for leſs of any com- 
modity, than it would without this alteration of its intereſt. If leſſening 


uſe to four per cent. ſhonld at all alter the quantity of money, and make it 
leſs, it we rags money, as it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. e. 
a lefs quantity of money would exchange for a greater quantity of another 
commodity, than it would before. This perhaps will appear a little plainer 
by theſe following particulars. | | T 

1. THAT the intrinſick, natural worth of any thing, conſiſts in its fitneſs 
to ſupply the neceſſities, or ſerve the conveniencies of human life; and the 
more neceſſary it is to our being, or the more it contributes to our well- 
being, the greater is its worth. But yet, | 18 1. 

2. THAT there is no ſuch intrinſick, natural ſettled value in any thing, 
as to make any aſſigned quantity of it conſtantly worth any aſſigned quantity 
of another. | | | | 5 | 

3. Tux marketable value of any aſſigned quantities of two, or more com- 
modities, are /pro hic & nunc equal, when they will exchange one for ano- 
ther. As, ſuppoſing one buſhel of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty 
pounds of lead, and one ounce of ſilver, will now in the market be taken 


one for another, they are then of equal worth: and, our coin being that 


which Engliſtunen reckon by, an Engliſhman would ſay, that now one buſhel 
of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty pounds of lead, and one ounce of. 
filver, were equally worth five ſhillings. 3 76 1 
4. Tux change of this marketable value of any commodity, in reſpect of 
another commodity, or in reſpect of a ſtanding, common meaſure, is not the 
altering of any intrinſick value, or quality, in the commodity ; (for muſty: 
and finutty corn will fell dearer at one time, than the clean and ſweet at ano- 
ther) but the alteration of ſome proportion, which that commodity. bears to 
ſomething elſe. | K | 74 


5. Tr1s proportion in all commodities, whereof money is one, is the pro- 


portion of their quantity to the vent. The vent is nothing elſe, but the 
| of commodities from one owner to another, in exchange ; and is then 
called quicker, when a greater quantity of any ſpecies of commodity 1s 
taken off from the owners of it, in an equal ſpace of tine. 


56. Tus vent is regulated, i. e. made quicker or flower, as greater or leſs 
quantities of any ſaleable commodity are removed out of the way and courſe of 


trade; ſeparated from publick commerce; and no longer lie within the reach 
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of exchan 1 For, though any commodity ſhould ſhift hands ever ſo faſt, 
and be ne, AP... from one man to another; yet, if _ were not thereby 
" exempted from trade and ſale, and did not ceaſe to be any longer traffick, this 


would not at all make, or quicken their vent. But this, ſeldom or never. 


happening, makes very little or no alteration. | 

J. Tulxds are removed out of the market, or hands of commerce, and ſo 
their vent altered three ways; 1, By conſumption, when the commodity in 
its uſe is deſtroyed, as, meat, drink, and cloaths, &c. all that is ſo conſumed 
is quite gone out of the trade of the world. 2. By exportation; and all that 
is ſo carried away, is gone out of the trade of England, and concerns Englith- 
men no more in the price of their commodities among themſelves for their 
own uſe, than if it were out of the world. 3. By buying and laying up for 
a man's private uſe. For what is by any of theſe ways ſhutout of the market, 
and no longer moveable, by the hand of commerce, makes no longer any part 
of merchantable ware, and ſo, in reſpect of trade, and the quantity of any 
commodity, is not more conſiderable than if it were not in being. All theſe 


three terminating at laſt in conſumption of all commodities, (excepting only 


jewels and plate, and ſome few others, which wear out but inſenſibly) may 
properly enough paſs under that name. Ingroſſing too has ſome influence on. 
the preſent vent; but this incloſing ſome conſiderable part of any commodity, 
(for if the ingroſſing be of all the commodity, and it be of general uſe, the 
price is at the will of the ingroſſer) out of the free common of trade, only for 
ſome time, and afterwards returning again to ſale, makes not uſually fo ſen-- 
fible and general an alteration in the vent, as the others do: but yet influ- 
ences the price, and the vent more, according as it extends itſelf to a larger 
portion of the commodity, and hoerds it up longer. Ku 
8. Mos other portable commodities (excepting jewels, plate, &c.) de- 
caying quickly in chair uſe, but money being leſs conſumed, or increaſed, 1. e.. 
by flower degrees removed from, or brought into the free commerce of any 
country, than the greateſt part of other merchandize ; and ſo the proportion. 
between its quantity and vent, altering flower than in moſt other commadi-- 
ties; it is commonly looked on as a ſtanding meaſure, to judge of the value: 
of all things, eſpecially being adapted to it by its weight and denomination: 
in coinage... FF 
9. Mor v, whilſt the ſame quantity of it is paſſing up and down the king- 


dom in trade, is really a ſtanding meaſure of the falling and riſing value of. 


other things, in reference to one another : and the alteration of price is truly 
in them only. But if you increaſe, or leſſen, the quantity of money, current: 
in trathck, in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money: and, 
if at the ſame time wheat keep its proportion of vent to quantity, money, to 
ſpeak truly, alters its worth, and pe heh inte not, though it ſell for a greater, 
or leſs price, than it did before. For money, being looked upon as the ſtand- 


ing meaſure of other commodities, men conſider and ſpeak of it. ftill, as if 


ut were a ſtanding meaſure, though when it has varied its quantity, it is plain 


10. But 


29 
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| -, 10. Bor che value, or price of all commodities, amongſt which money 
aſſing in trade is truly one, conſiſting in proportion, you alter this, as you 
do all other proportions, whether you increaſe one, or leſſen the other. 

11. IN all other commodities, the owners, when they deſign them for traf- 
fick, endeavour, as much as they can, to have them vented and gone, i. e. 
removed out of the reach of commerce, by conſumption, exportation, or 

. laying up: but money never lying upon people's hands, or wanting vent, 
_ {for any one may part with it in exchange, when he pleaſes:;) the provident 
-publick, and private care, is to keep it from venting, or conſuming, i. e. 
Sr exportation, which is its proper conſumption ; and from hoarding up 
by others, which is a fort of ingroſſing. Hence it is that other commodi- 
ties have ſometimes a quicker, ſometime3a ſlower vent: for no- body lays out 
his money in them, but according to the uſe he has of them, and that has 
bounds. But, every body being ready to receive money without bounds, 
and keep. it by him, becauſe it anſwers all things: therefore the vent of mo- 
ney is always ſufficient, or more than enough. 'This'being fo, its quantity 
alone is enough to regulate and determine its value, without conſidering any 
proportion between its quantity and vent, as in other commodities. | 

12. THEREFORE the leſſening of uſe, not bringing one penny of money 1 
more into the trade, or exchange of any country, but rather drawing it away 2 
from trade, and ſo making it leſs, does not at all ſink its value, and make it 
duy leſs of any commodity, but rather more. | | 

13. THaT, which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is the ſame that 
raiſes the rent of land, i. e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly to him that manages 
it, a greater overplus of income above his rent, as a reward to his labour. 
That which cauſes this in land, is the greater quantity of its product, in pro- 
portion to the ſame vent to that particular fruit, or the ſame quantity of pro- 
duct, in proportion to a greater vent of that ſingle commodity; but that 
which cauſes increaſe of profit to the borrower of money, is the leſs quan- 
tity of money, in proportion to trade, or to the vent of all commodities, 
taken together, & vice verſa. * Ryo $21.72 

14. THz natural value of money, as it is apt to yield ſuch a yearly income 
by intereſt, depends on the whole quantity of the then paſſing money of the 
kingdom, in proportion to the whole trade of the kingdom, 1. e. the general 
vent of all the commodities. But the natural value of money, in exchang- 
ing for any one commodity, is the quantity of the trading money of the king- 

3275 dom, deſigned for that commodity, in proportion to that ſingle commodity 
and its vent. For though any ſingle man's neceſſity and want, either of mo- 
ney, or any ſpecies of commodity, being known, may make him pay dearer 
for money, or that commodity; yet this is but a particular caſe, that does 
not at the ſame time alter this conſtant and general rule. 
15. Tur ſuppoſing wheat a ſtanding meaſute, that is, that there is con- 

ſtantly the ſame quantity of it, in proportion to its vent, we ſhall find money 
to run the ſame variety of changes in its value, as all other commodities do. 
Now that wheat in England does come neareſt to a ſtanding meaſure, js evi- 
dent by comparing wheat with other commodities, money, and the yearly 
VEE | income 
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income of land, in Henry the Seventh's time, and now. For ſuppoſing that 
primo Hen. VII. N. lett 100 acres of land to A. for 6d. per annum per acre, 
rack-rent, and to B. another 100 acres of land, of the fame ſoil and yearly 
worth with the former, for a buſhel of wheat per acre, rack-rent, (a buſhel of. 
wheat about that time being probably ſold for about 6d.) it was then an. 
equal rent. If, therefore, theſe leaſes were for years yet to come, it is certain. 
that he, that paid but 6d. per acre, would pay now 508. per annum, and he, 
that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would now pay about 251. per amum, 
which would be near about the yearly value of the land, were it to be lett now. 
The reaſon. whereof is this, That there being ten times as much filver now in. 
the world, (the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies having made the plenty) as. 
there was then, it is nine tenths leſs worth now, than it was at that time; 
that is, it will exchange for nine tenths leſs of any commodity now, which. 
bears the ſame proportion. to its vent, as it did 200 years ſince; which, of alk 
other commodities, wheat is likelieſt to do. For in England, and this part. 
of the world, wheat being the conſtant and moſt general food, not altering; 
with the faſhion, not growing by chance; but as the farmers ſow more, or. 
| leſs of it, which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be gueſſed, to. 

the conſumption, abſtracting the overplus of the precedent year, in their. pro- 
viſion for the next, and vice verſa; it muſt needs fall out, that it keeps the- 
neareſt proportion to its conſumption, (which is more ſtudied and. deſigned. 
in this, than other commodities) of any thing, if you take it. for ſeven or. 
twenty years together: though perhaps the plenty,. or ſcarcity of one year,. 


' _ cauſed by the accidents of the ſeaſon, may very much vary, it. from the im- 


mediately precedent, or. following. Wheat, therefore, in this part of the- 
world, (and that grain, which is the conſtant general food. of any other coun- 
try) is the fitteſt meaſure to judge of the altered value of things, in any long; 
tract of time: and therefore, wheat. here, rice in Turky, &c. is the fitteſt. 
thing to reſerve a rent in, which is deſigned to be conſtantly the ſame for all. 
future ages. But money is the beſt meaſure of the altered value of things 
in a few years: becauſe its vent is the ſame, and its quantity. alters ſlowly... 
But wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve inſtead of money; becauſe of its. 
bulkineſs, and too quick change of its quantity. For had I a bond, to pay 
me 100 buſhels of Wheat next year, it might be a. fourth part loſs, or. gain 
to me; too great an: inequality and uncertainty to be ventured in trade: be- 
ſides the different goodneſs of ſeveral parcels of wheat in the ſame year. 
16. Tnar, ſuppoſing any ifland ſeparate from the commerce of. the reſt: 
ef mankind; if gold and filver, or x: e elſe, (ſo it be laſting) be their 
money, if they have but a certain quantity of it, and can give no more, that. 
will be a ſteady, ſtanding meaſure of the value of all other things. 
17: Tnar, if in any country they uſe for money any laſting material, 
whereof, there is not any more to be got, and ſo cannot be increaſed; or be- 


ing of no other uſe, the reſt of the world does not value it, and ſo it is not 


like to be diminiſhed; this alſo would be a ſteady, ſtanding meaſure of the: 
value of other commodities... | | 25 


18. THAT,, 
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cannot do, if your money be far leſs than in other countries: for then either 


: ty low value of money, makes them at in another country. For the value of 


perſe them, as before; and that the reft of the world we trade with had as 
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18. Twar, in a country, where they had ſach a ſtanding meafure, any 
antity of that money (if it were but ſo much, that every body might have 
ſome) would ſerve to drive any proportion of trade, whether more, or leſs ; 
there being counters enough to reckon by, and the value of the pledges 
being ſtill ſufficient, as conſtantly increaſing with the plenty of the commo- 
dity. But theſe three laſt, being built on ſuppoſitions, that are not like to 
be found in the practice of mankind, fince navigation and commerce have 
brought all parts acquainted with one another, and introduced the uſe of 
gold and filver money, into all trading parts of the world; they ſerve rather | 
to give us fome light into the nature of money, than to teach here a new = 
meaſure of traffick. Though it be certain, that that part of the world, which Ws + 
bred moſt of our gold and filver, uſed leaſt of it in exchange, and uſed it 
not for money at all. 175 WiN 
19. Twar therefore, in any country, that hath commerce with the reſt 


of the world, it is almoſt impoſſible now to be without the uſe of ſilver coin; 1 
and having money of that, and accounts kept in ſuch money, it is impoſſible 9 
to have any ſtanding, unalterable meaſure of the value of things. For, whilſt 2 
the mines ſupply to mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its uſe, the 2 
quantity of it will daily grow greater, in reſpe& of other commodities, and = 
its value Jeſs. att; F 2 DV 
20. Tnar ima country, that hath open commerce with the reſt of the 3 
world, and uſes money, .made of the fame materials with their neighbours, 1 
any quantity of that money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of trade; but 1 A 


there muſt be a certain proportion between their money and trade. The 
reaſon whereof is this, becauſe, to keep your trade going without loſs, your 
commodities amengſt you muſt keep an equal, or, at leaſt, near the price of 
the fame ſpecies of commodities in the neighbouring countries: which they 


your commodities muſt be fold very — or a great part of your trade muſt. 
ſand ſtill, there not being money enough in the country to pay for them (in 
their ſhifting of hands) at that high price, which the plenty, and conſequent- 


money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in che world, in propor- 
tion to all the trade: but the value of money in any one country, is the pre- 
ſent quantity of the current money in that country, in proportion to the pre- 
ſent trade. Suppoſing then, that we had now in England but half as much 
money as we had ſeven years ago, and yet had ſtill as much yearly product 
of commodities, as many hands to work them, and as many brokers to dif- 


much money as they had before, (for it is likely they ſhould have more by 
our moiety ſhared amongſt them) it is certain, that either half our rents ſnould 
not be paid, half out commodities not vented, and half our labourers not em- 
Ploged, and fo half the trade be clearly loſt; or elfe, that every one of theſe 
aſt receive-but half the money for their commodities 'and labour they did 
before, and but half ſo much as our neighbours do receive, for the fame 
labour, and the fame natural product at the ſame time. Such a ſtate of po- 


yerty 
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verty as this, though it will make no ſcarcity of our native commodities 
amongſt us, yet it will have theſe ill conſequences. . 

1. It will make our native commodities vent very cheap. 

2. IT will make all foreign commodities very dear, both which will keep 
us poor, For the merchant, making ſilver and gold his meaſure, and con- 
fidering what the foreign commodity coſts him (i. e. how many ounces of 
filver) in the country where money is more plenty, i. e. cheaper; and con- 
ſidering too, how many ounces of filver it will yield him in another country; 
will not part with it here, but for the ſame quantity of filver, or as much as 
that filver will buy here of our commodity, which will be a great deal more 
than in another place. So that, in all our exchange of native for foreign com- 
modities, we ſhall pay double the value that any other country does, where 
money 1s in greater plenty. This, indeed, will make a dearneſs, and, in 
time, a ſcarcity of foreign commodities ; which is not the worſt inconveni- 
ency that it brings upon us, ſuppoſing them not abſolutely neceſſary. But, 
3. Ir endangers the drawing away our people, both handicrafts, mariners, 
and ſoldiers; who are apt to go, where their pay is beſt, which will always 
be where there is greateſt plenty of money, and in time of 'war muſt needs 


bring great diſtreſs. | : 


21. Uro this meaſure too it is, that the variation of exchange of money, 
between ſeveral countries, does ſomewhat: depend. For it is certain, that 
one ounce of filver is always of equal value to another ounce of filver, conſi- 
'dered in its intrinfick worth, or in reference to the univerſal trade of the 
world: but it is not of the ſame value, at the ſanie time, in ſeveral parts of the 
world; but is of the moſt worth in that country, where there is the leaſt mo- 
ney, in proportion to its trade: and therefore men may afford to give twenty 
ounces of ſilver in one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of ſilver in 
another. But this is not all: to this then, (to find out the alteration of the ex- 
change) the over-balance of the trade muſt be taken into conſideration. Theſe 
two together regulate the exchange, in all the commerce of the world, and, 
in both, the higher rate of exchange depends upon one and the ſame thing, 
viz. the greater plenty of money in one country than in the other: only with 
this difference, that where the over-balance of trade raiſes the exchange above 
the par, there it is the plenty of money, which private merchants have in 
one country, which they defire to remove into another : but, where the riches 
of the country raiſe the exchange above the par, there it is the plenty of the 
money in the whole country. In one, the merchant has more money (or 
debts, which is all one) in a foreign country, than his trade there will em- 
ploy, and ſo is willing to allow upon exchange to him abroad, that ſhall pay 
him ready money at home, 1, 2, 3, &c. per cent. more or leſs, proportion- 
ably as his, or his countrymen's plenty of ready money abroad, the danger of 
leaving it there, or the difficulty of bringing it home in ſpecie, and his pre- 
ſent need of money at home, is greater or leſs: in the other, the whole coun- 
try has more money, than can well be employed in the trade thereof, or at 
lcaſt, the proportion of the money to the trade is greater than in the neigh- 
bouring country, where the exchange is below the par. [ 98 71 
Vol. II. 315 hes | FoR, 
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For, A the balance of trade to be equal between England and Hol- 

at there is in Holland a greater plenty of money than in England, 
(which will appear by the lowneſs of the natural uſe in Holland, and the 
height of the natural ufe in England; and alſo by the dearneſs of food and la- 
bour in general in Holland, and the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N. has 


10,0001, in Holland, which the greater advantage he could make of it in 


England, either by uſe or purchaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, it 
is probable. he will give as much to a merchant in England, to pay him 
10,0001. in England, as the inſurance at that time between Holland and 
England is worth. If this happens to be in a country, where the exportation 
of bullion 1s prohibited, he muſt pay the more; becauſe his venture, if he 
carry it in ſpecie, will be greater. And upon this ground, perhaps, the pro- 
hibiting the exportation of money out of England, under penalties, may be 
of ſome uſe, by making the rate of the exchange greater to thoſe countries, 
which import upon us more than they export in commodities ; and ſo retain 
ſome part of the money, which their over-balance of trade would carry away 
from us, though, after all, if we are over-balanced in trade, it muſt go. 

Bur, fince the Holland merchant cannot receive N's 10,0001. in money 
in Holland, and pay him 10,0001. in England, unleſs his over- balance of 
trade make Engliſhmen indebted to him 10,0001. in money, which he is 
not like to take in commodities ; I think the over-balance of trade is that, 
which chiefly raiſes the exchange in any country, and that plenty of money, 
in any country, does it only for fo much of the money as is transferred, either 
to be lett out to uſe, or to be ſpent there. And, though lending to foreign- 
ers, upon ule, doth not at all alter the balance of trade, between thoſe coun- 
tries, yet it docs alter the exchange between thoſe countries for ſo much as 


is lent upon uſe, by not calling away the money, that ſhould follow the over- 


balance of trade, but letting itreſt there, as if it were accounted for; all one 


as if the balance of trade were for ſo much altered. But this being not much, 


in compariſon of the general traffick between two nations, or at leaſt varying 
flower, the merchant too regulating the exchange, and not the uſurer; I 
ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance of trade, on which the exchange immediately 
and chiefly depends, unleſs ſome accident ſhall make a great deal of money 
be remitted at the ſame time from one place to another, which will for that 
time raiſe the exchange all one as an over-balance of trade; and indeed, 
when examined, is generally very little different from it. 
To be able to eſtimate the par, with the riſe and fall of the exchange, it 
is neceſſary to know the intrinſick value, i. e. how much ſilver is in the coins 
of the two countries, by which you reckon and charge the bill of exchange. 

SIR, If I have been led. a little too far from one thing to. another, in the 
confideration of money, I beg your pardon, hoping that theſe particulars. 
will afford ſome light to our preſent ſubject. 4 

To return to the price of land. It is evident by what has been above ſaid, 
that the years purchaſe of land does not increaſe with the fall of intereſt ; and 


the abating that good quality in money, of yielding yearly fix per cent. to 


four, does not preſently ſo fink its value, in reſpect of land, that one third 
95 | more: 
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more is required in exchange: falling of intereſt from ſix to four, will not raiſe 
land from twenty to thirty years purchaſe; the riſing and falling of the price 
of land, as of other things, depends much on the quantity of land ſet to ſale, 
compared with the quantity of money deſigned for that traffick, or, which 
amounts to the fame thing, upon the number of buyers and ſellers. For, 
where there are many ſellers and few purchaſers, though intereſt be leſſened, 
land will be cheap, as I have already ſhewed. At leaft, this is certain, That 
making a law to reduce intereſt will not raiſe the price of land; it will only, 
by driving it more into the banker's hands, leave the country barer of money ; 
whereby, if the price of land about London ſhould be accidentally raiſed, that 
of remoter countries would thereby have fewer purchaſers, and at lower rates. 

Tunis being ſo, that the low rate of land depends much on the great num- 
ber of ſellers in proportion to purchaſers, the next thing to be enquired into, 
is, What makes plenty of ſellers ? And to that the anſwer is obvious, general 
ill huſbandry, and the conſequence of it, debts. If a neglect of government 
and religion, ill examples, and depraved education, have introduced debauch- 
ery; and art, or chance, has made it faſhionable for men to live beyond 
their eſtates ; debts will increaſe and multiply, and draw with them a neceſ- 
ſity on men, firſt of encumbering, and then ſelling their eſtates. This is ge- 
nerally the cauſe why men part with their land : and I think there is ſcarce 
one in an hundred that thinks of ſelling his patrimony, till mortgages have 


pretty well eat into the freehold; and the weight of growing debts force a 


man, whether he will or no, out of his poſſeſſiong. When almoſt is there ever 
a clear and unencumbered eſtate ſet to ſale? It is ſeldom a thriving man turns 
his land into money, to make the greater advantage: the examples of it are 
fo rare, that they are ſcarce of any conſideration in the number of ſellers. 
Tus, I think, may be the reaſon, why in queen Elizabeth's days (when 
ſobriety, frugality, and induſtry, brought in daily increaſe to the growing 
wealth of the kingdom) land kept up its price, and ſold for more years pur- 
chaſe, than correſponded to the intereſt of money, then buſily employed in a 
thriving trade, .which made the natural intereſt much higher than it is now, 
as well as the parliament then ſet it higher by law. 
On the contrary fide, What makes ſcarcity of purchaſers? . 

1. Tur fame reaſon, ill huſbandry. When the tradeſman lives up to the 
height of his income, and the vanity of expences either drains the merchant's 
cofters, or keeps them from overflowing, he ſeldom thinks of purchaſing. 
Buying of land is the reſult of a full and fatiated gain: and men in trade ſel- 
dom think of laying out their money upon land, till their profit has brought 


them in more than their trade can well employ; and their idle bags, cumber- 


ing their counting-houſes, put them upon emptying them on a purchaſe. 
2. ANOTHER thing that makes a ſcarcity of buyers of land, are doubtful 
and ill titles: where theſe are frequent and fatal, one can no more ex 


that men, who have money, ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than ſhips, rich- 


ly laden; to venture themſelves amongſt rocks and quickſands. It is no won- 
der ſuch feas ſhould not be much frequented, where the examples and re- 
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mains of daily wrecks ſhew the folly and hazard of the venture, in the num- 
ber of thoſe who have miſcarried. | 

3. A GENERAL decay of trade diſcourages men from purchaſing : for this 
threatens an univerſal poverty, which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon 
land. The merchant, who furniſhes the improvident landholder, will not 
fail to have money for his wares with gain, w ethics the kingdom get by his 
trade, or no; and he will keep his money rather employed in trade, which 
brings him in profit, (for the merchant may get by a trade that makes the king- 
dom poor) than lay it out in land, whoſe rents he ſecs ſinking, and foreſees, 
by the courſe of trade, is likely to continue to do ſo. When a nation is run- 
ning to decay and ruin, the merchant and monied man, do what you can, will 
be ſurely to ſtarve laſt : obſerve it where you will, the decays that come upon, 
and bog to ruin any country, do conſtantly firſt fall upon the the land: and 
though the country gentleman, (who uſually ſecurely relies upon fo much a 
year as was given in at his marriage ſettlement, and thinks his land an un- 
moveable fund for ſuch an income) be not very forward to think ſo; yet this 
nevertheleſs is an undoubted truth, that he is more concerned in trade, and 


ought. to take a greater care, that it be well managed, and preſerved, than 


even the merchant himſelf, For he will certainly find, when a decay of 
trade has carried away one part of our money out of the kingdom, and 'the 
other is kept in the dend rd and tradeſman's hands, that no laws he can 
make, nor any little arts of ſhifting property amongſt ourſelves, will bring it 
back to him again: but his rents will fall, and his income every day leſſen, 
till general induſtry and frugality, joined. to a well-ordered trade, thall reſtore 
to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had formerly. | 
Tris by the way, if well conſidered, might let us ſee, that taxes, . 
ever contrived, and out of whoſe hands ſoever immediately taken, do, in a 
country, where their great fund is in land, for the moſt part terminate upon 
land. Whatſoever the people is chiefly maintained by, that the government 
ſupports itſelf on: nay, . it will be found, that thoſe taxes Which ſeem 
leaſt to affect land, will moſt ſurely of all other fall the rents. This would 
deſerve to be well conſidered, in the raiſing of taxes, leſt the neglect of it 
bring upon the country gentleman an evil, which he will be ſure quickly to 
feel, but not be able very quickly to remedy. For rents once fallen are not 
eaſily raiſed again. A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, be- 
cauſe itis ſo much money going viſibly out of his pocket: and therefore, as 
an eaſe to himſelf, the landholder is always forward to lay it upon commo- 
dities. But, if he will thoroughly conſider it, and examine the effects, he 
will find he buys this ſeeming eaſe at a very dear rate: and, though he pays. 
not this tax immediately out of his own purſe, yet his purſe will find it by a 
greater want of money there, at the end of the year, than that comes to, 
with the leſſening of his rents to boot: which is a ſettled and laſting evil, 
that will ſtick upon him beyond the preſent payment. F 
To make this 8 let us ſuppoſe in the preſent ſtate of e in England, 


1 that the rents of England are twelve millions, and that the charge and neceſ- 


fities of the government require a ſupply of three millions from the parlia- 
5 ment, 
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ment, which is laid on land. Here is one fourth part of his yearly income 
goes immediately out of the landlord's and landholder's pocket. This is a 
burthen very apt to be felt. The country gentleman, who actually pays the 
money out of his pocket, or finds it deducted out of his rent at quarter-day 
for taxes, ſees and very ſenſibly obſcrves what goes thus out of his eſtate. 
But though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and, out of an eſtate of 
four hundred pounds a year, the publick tax now openly takes away one 
hundred; yet this influences not at all the yearly rent of the land, which the 
rack-renter, or under-tenant, pays: it being the ſame thing to him, whe- 
ther he pays all his rent to the king, or his landlord ; or half, or a quarter, 
or none at all to the king; the caſe is all one to him, what hand receives his. 
rent, when duc: ſo trade flouriſhes, and his commodities go off well, he 
will be able to pay his rent on. This leflens not any more the value of his. 
farm, than an high or a low chief rent does, paid out of it to the lord of the 
fee ; the tenant's bargain and profit are the ſame, whether the land be charged, 
or not charged, with an annuity payable to another man. We ſee this in col- 
lege leaſes, where though the college tenant pays for it to the college ſome 
years five times as much as he does others, upon the varying rate of corn; yet 
the under-tenant feels not this alteration in the leaſt, nor finds a reaſon to- 
have his rent abated, becauſe a greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. 
All this is but changing the hand that receives the rent, without any in- 
fluence at all upon the yearly value of the eſtate ; which will not be lett for 
one penny more, or leſs, to the renter, however, or amongſt whomſoever, 
the rent he pays be divided. From hence it is evident, that taxes laid on 
land do not in the leaſt make rents fall. {trad | 

Bur ſuppoſe; to ſhift off the burthen from the land, ſome country gentle- 
man ſhould think fit to raiſe theſe three millions upon commodities, to let 
the land go free. Firſt, it is to be conſidered, That fince the publick wants 
require three millions, (for that we ſuppoſed for argument's ſake ; let it be 
three millions, or one million, that is all one ;) and ſo much muſt go into the 
king's coffers, or elſe the neceſſities of the government will not be ſupplied : 
that for raiſing theſe three millions on commodities, and bringing ſo much 

into the Exchequer, there muſt, go a great deal more than three millions out 
af the ſubjects pockets. For a tax of that nature cannot be levied. by. offi- 
cers, to watch every little rivulet of trade, without a great charge, eſpecially 
at firſt trial. But ſuppoſing no more charge in raiſing it, than of a land tax, 
and that there are only three millions to be paid, it is evident that, to do this 
out of commodities, they muſt, to the conſumer, be raiſed a quarter in their 
price; ſo that every thing, to him that uſes it, muſt be a quarter dearer.. 
Let us ſee now who, at long-run, muſt pay this quarter,. and where it will 


light. It is plain, the merchant and broker neither will, nor can; for, if 


he pays a quarter more for commodities than he did, he will ſell them at a. 
price proportionably raiſed. . The poor labourer and handicraftſman cannot: 
ſor he juſt lives from hand to mouth already, and all his food, clothing and 
utenſils, coſting a quarter more than they did before, either his wages muſt 
we with the price of things, ta make him live; or elſe, not being able to 

9 maintain: 
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maintain himſelf and family by his labour, he comes to the pariſh ; and then 


the land bears the burthen a heavier way. If the labourer's wages be raiſed 


in . aac to the increaſed rates of things, the farmer who pays a quarter 
more for wages, as well as all other things, whilſt he ſells his corn and wool, 
either at the fame rate, or lower, at the market (ſince the tax laid upon it 
makes people leſs forward to buy) muſt either have his rent abated, or elf: 
break and run away in his landlord's debt: and fo the yearly value of the 
land is brought down. And who then pays the tax at the year's end, but the 
landlord? when the tenant, not able to raiſe his rent by his commodities, 
either runs away in his landlord's debt, or cannot be continued in the farm, 


without abatement of rent: for, when the yearly charge in his farm is greater 


by the increaſe of the labourer's wages, and yet his product ſells cheaper by 
reaſon of the tax laid on his commodities ; how will the farmer be able to 
make up his rent at quarter-day ? For this may be worth our notice, that 
any tax laid on foreign commodities in England, raiſes its price, and makes 
the importer get more for his commodity: but, on the contrary, a tax laid 
on your native product, and home-made commodities, leſſens their price, and 
makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. | + 

Tux reaſon whereof is plain. For the merchant importing no commodity, 
but what the neceſſity, or faſhionable wantonneſs, of your people gives him 
vent for, will not only proportion his gain to the coſt and riſque, which he 
has been at before landing; but will expect profit of his money paid here, for 
any tax laid on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price, above 
what his tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, he will trade no more in 
that commodity. For it being not the product of his farm, he is not tied to 
bring it to market, if he finds its price not anſwer his expectation there, but 
turns himſelf to other wares, which he finds your markets take off better. A 
merchant will never continue to trade in wares, which the change of faſhion, 


ot humour amongſt your people, has made leſs vendible, though he may be 


ſometimes caught by a ſudden alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the 
courſe of trade; ſo as to influence the great bulk of it. For things of neceſ- 
fity muſt ſtill be had, and things of faſhion will be had, as long as men have 
money, or credit, whatever rates they coſt, and the rather becauſe they are 
dear. For, it being vanity, not uſe, that makes the expenſive faſhion of 
your people, the emulation, who ſhall have the fineſt, that is, the deareſt 


things, not the moſt convenient, or uſeful. How many things do we value, | 
or buy, becauſe they come at dear rates from Japan and China, which it 


they were our own manufacture, or product, common to be had, and for a 


little money, would be contemned and neglected ? Have not ſeveral of our 


own commodities, offered to fale at reaſonable rates, been deſpiſed, and the 
very ſame eagerly bought and bragged off, when ſold for French, at a double 


price? You mult not think, therefore, that the raiſing their price will leſſen 


the vent of faſhionable, foreign commodities amongſt you, as long as men 
have any way to purchaſe them, but rather increaſe it. French wine is be- 
come a modiſh drink amongſt us, and a man is aſhamed to entertain his 
friend, or almoſt to dine himſelf without it. The price is in the memory of 
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man raiſed from 6d. to 28. and does this hinder the drinking of it? No, the 
quite contrary: a man's way of living is commended, becauſe he will give 
any rate for it: and a man will give any rate rather than paſs for a poor 
wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon, that is not able, or knows not how to 
live well, nor uſe his friends cwilly, Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing 
but the oſtentation of riches, and therefore the high price of what ſerves 
to that, rather increaſes than leſſens its vent. The conteſt and glory is in 
the expence, not the uſefulneſs of it; and people are then thought and ſaid 
to live well, when they can make a ſhew of rare and foreign things, and ſuch 
as their neighbours cannot go tothe price of. | | 
Tuus we ſee how foreign commodities fall not in their price, by taxes. 
laid on them, becauſe the merchant is not neceſſitated to bring to your mar- 
ket any but faſhionable commodities, and thoſe go off the better for their 
high rate. But, on the contrary, yqur landholder being forced to bring his 
_ commodities to market, ſuch as his land and induſtry afford him, common 
and known things, he muſt ſell them there at ſuch price as he can get. 
This the buyer knows; and theſe home-bred commodities being ſeldom 
the favourites of your people, or any farther acceptable, than as great con- 
veniency recommends them to the vulgar, or downright neceſlity to all ; as: 
ſoon as a tax is laid on them, every one makes as ſparing an uſe of them as he. 
can, that he may fave his money for other neceſſary or creditable expences.. 
Thus the price, which our native commodities yield the firſt ſeller, is. 
mightily abated, and fo the yearly value of the land, which produces them,, 
leſſened too. | | 
Ir, therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities does, as it is evident, 
affect the land that is out at arack-rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the 
other land in England too, and the gentry will, but the worſt way, increaſe 
their own charges, that is, by leflening the yearly value of their eſtates, if 
they hope to caſe their land, by charging commodities. It is in vain, in a 
country whoſe great fund is land, to hope to lay the publick charge of the 
government on any thing elſe ; there at laſt it will. terminate. The merchant 
(do what you can) will not bear it, the labourer cannot, and therefore the 
landholder muſt: and whether he were beſt do it, by laying it directly where 
it will at laſt ſettle, or by letting it come to him by the ſinking of his rents, 
which when they are once fallen, every one knows are not eaſily. raiſed again, 
let him conſider. ö 
HoLLAND is brought as an inſtance of laying the charge of the publick up- 
on trade, and it is poſſibly (excepting ſome few ſmall free towns) the only 
place in the world that could be brought to favour this way. But yet, when 
examined, will be found to ſhew the quite contrary, and be a clear proof, 
that lay the taxes how you will, land every-where, in proportion, bears the 
greater ſhare of the burthen. The publick charge of the government, it is 
faid, is, in the United Provinces, laid on trade. 1 grant it is, the greateſt part 
of it; but is the land excuſed, or caſed by it? By no means; but, on the con- 
trary, fo loaded, that in many places half, in others a quarter, in others one 
eighth of the yearly value does not come into the owner's pocket: and if I 
| have 
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have not been miſinformed, the land in ſome places will not pay the taxes: ſo 


that we may ſay, that the charge of the government came not upon commo- 


dities, till the land could not bear it The burthen unavoidably ſettles upon 


the land firſt, and when it has preſſed it ſo, that it can yield no more, trade 
muſt be brought in aid, to help to ſupport the government rather than let all 
fink : but the firſt ſtreſs is always upon land, and as far as that will reach, it is 
unavoidably carried, lay your taxes how you will. It is known what a ſhare 
of the publick charges of the government is ſupported by the trade of Amſter- 
dam alone; as I remember that one town pays thirty-ſix in the hundred of all 
the publick taxes raiſed in the United Provinces. But are the lands of Guel- 
derland eaſed by it? Let any one ſee, in that country of land more than trade, 
what they make clear of their revenues, and whether the country gentlemen 
there grow rich on their land, whilſt the merchant, having the taxes laid on 
his commerce, is impoveriſhed ? On thgcontrary, Guelderland is fo low and 
out of caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain, for many years, to lay down the 
taxes for them; which is, in effect, to pay the taxes of Guelderland too. 
STRUGGLE and contrive as you will, lay your taxes as you pleaſe, the 
traders will ſhift it off from their own gain; the merchants will bear the 
keaſt part of it, and grow poor laſt. In Holland itſelf, where trade is ſo 
loaded, who, I pray, grows richeſt, the landholder, or the trader? Which 
of them i is pinched, and wants money moſt? A country may thrive, the 


eountry gentleman grow rich, and his rents increaſe (for ſo it has been here) 


whilſt the land is taxed: but I challenge any one to ſhew' me a country, where- 


in there is any conſiderable publick charge raiſed, where the land does not. 


moſt ſenſibly feel it, and, in proportion, bear much the greater How of it. 
W muſt not, therefore, impute the falling of the rents, or of the price of 
land, to high intereſt ; nor, if ill huſbandry has waſted our riches, hope by 


ſuch kind of laws to raiſe them to their former value. 1 humbly conceive we 


ſhall in vain endeavour it, by the fall of intereſt. The number of buyers muſt 
be increaſed, and ſellers leſſened, which muſt be done by other ways, than 
regulating of intereſt, or elſe the landed- man will neither find chapmen for 
his land, nor for the corn that grows on it, at the rate he deſires. 

Bur, could an act of parliament bring down intereſt to four per cent. ad 
the lowering of that immediately raiſe the purchaſer's fine from 20 to 25 
years purchaſe ; yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made into a 


law, becauſe it would be of no advantage to the kingdom. For what profit 


would it be to the nation to make a law, that he who ſells land, ſhould inſtead 
of four have five hundred pounds of the purchaſer ? This, indeed, a little 


alters the diſtribution of the money we have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at 


home, but neither helps to continue what we have, nor brings | in more from 


abroad : which, being the only concernment of the kingdom, in reference 


to its wealth, is apt to be ſuppoſed by us without doors to be the only care 


of a parliament. Far it matters not, ſo it be here amongſt us, whether the 
money be in Thomas, or Richard's kinds, provided it be ſo ordered, that 


whoever has it may be encouraged to let it go into the current of trade, for 
1 improvement of the general ſtock and wealth of the nation. 
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As this increaſe of the fine, in the purchaſe of land, is not an advantage to 
the kingdom; ſo neither is it to the landholder, who is the perſon, that, bear- 
ing the greateſt part of the burthens of the kingdom, ought; I think, to have 
the greateſt care taken of him, and enjoy as many privileges, and as much 
wealth, as the favour of the law can (with regard to the publick-weal) confer 
upon him. But pray conſider : the raiſing the price of land in fale, by increaſ- 


ing the number of years purchaſe to be paid for it, gives the advantage, not 


to the landholder, but to him that ceaſes to be ſo. He, that has no longer the 


land, has the more money: and he, who has the land, is the poorer. The true 


advantage of the landholder is, that his corn, fleſh, and wool, ſell better, 
and yield a greater price; this, indeed, is a profit that benefits the owner of 
the land, and goes along with it: it is this alone raiſes the rent, and makes 
the poſſeſſor richer : and this can only be done by increaſing our wealth, and 
drawing more money into England. Which the falling of intereſt, and thereby 
(if it could effect it) raiſing the purchafe of land, is ſo far from doing, that 
it does viſibly and directly one way hinder our increaſe of wealth, that is, by 
.hindering foreigners to come here, and buy land, and ſettle amongſt us. 
Whereby we have this double loſs; firſt, we loſe their perſons, increaſe of 
people being the increaſe both of ſtrength and riches. Secondly, we loſe fo 
-much money; for, though whatever an Engliſhman gives to another for land, 
though raiſed to forty years purchaſe, be not one farthing advantage to the 
kingdom; yet whatever a ſoreigner, who purchaſes land here, gives for it, 
is ſo much every farthing clear gain to the nation: for that money comes clear 
in, without carrying out any thing for it, and is every farthing of it as per- 
fect gain to the nation, as if it dropped down from the clouds. 

Bo r farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſellers of land, the lower- 
ing of intereſt to four per cent. will not be in their favour, unleſs by it you 
can raiſe land to thirty years purchaſe, which is not at all likely: and I think 
no- body, by falling of intereſt to four per cent. hopes to get chapmen for 
their land at that rate. Whatſoever they have leſs, if law can regulate in- 


tereſt, they loſe of their value of land, money being thus abaſed. So that 


the landed-man will ſcarce find his account neither, by this law, when it 
comes to trial. And at. laſt, I imagine, this will be the retult of all ſuch at- 


tempts, that experience will ſhew that the price of things will not be regu- 


lated by laws, though the endeavours after it will be ſure to prejudice and in- 
convenience trade, and put your affairs out of order. 


* 


Ix this be ſo, that intereſt cannot be regulated by law, or thab if it could, 


yet the reducing of it to four per cent. would do more harm than good: what 


then ſhould there (you will ſay) be no law at all to regulate intereſt? I ſay 
JJ un e ene en 1 

1. IT. is neceſſary that there ſhould be a ſtated rate of intereſt, and in debts 
and forbearances, where contract has not ſettled it between the parties, the 
law might give a rule, and courts of judicature might know what damages 
to allow. This may, and therefore ſhould, be regulated.  _ | 


2. THAT in the preſent current of running caſh, which now takes its 


_ courſe almoſt all to London, and is ingroſſed by a very few hands in c "ye 
NES. G hi riſon, 


= 
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| riſon, young men, and thoſe in want, might not too eaſily be expoſed to ex- 
tortion and oppreſſion; and the dextrous and combining money-jobbers not 


have too great and unbounded a power, to prey upon the ignorance, or neceſ- 


ſity of borrowers. There would not be much danger of this, if mone 


were more s Ping Io vn into the ſeveral quarters of England, and 
into a greater number of hands, according to the exigencies of trade. | 


Ir money were to be hired, as land is; or to be had as corn, or wool, 
from the owner himſelf, and known good ſecurity be given for it; it might 


then probably be had at the market (which is the true) rate, and that rate of 
intereſt would be a conſtant gauge of your trade and wealth. But, when a 


kind of monopoly, by conſent, has put this general commodity into a few 


hands, it may need regulation, though what the ſtated rate of intereſt ſhould 
be, in the conſtant change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to determine. 
Poflibly it may be allowed, as a reaſonable propoſal, that it ſhould be within 
ſuch bounds, as ſhould not, on the one fide, quite cat up the merchant's and 
tradeſmen's profit, and diſcourage their induſtry ; nor, on the other hand, fo 
low, as ſhould hinder men from riſquing their money in other men's hands, 


and ſo rather chuſe to keep it out of trade, than venture it upon ſo ſmall pro- 
fit. When it is too high, it ſo hinders the merchant's gain, that he will 
not borrow ;. when too low, it ſo hinders the monied-man's profit, that he 


will not lend; and both theſe ways it is an hindrance to trade. 
Bur this being, perhaps, too general and looſe a rule, let me add, that if 


one would conſider money and land alone, in relation one to another, perhaps 


it is now at fix per cent; in as a proportion as is poſſible ; fix per cent. 


being a little higher than land at twenty years purchaſe, which is the rate 


-pretty near, that land has generally carried in England, it never being much 
over, nor under. For ſuppoſing 1001. in money, and land of 51. per ann. 
be of equal value, which is land at twenty years purchaſe ; it is neceſſary for 
the making their value truly equal, that they ſhould produce an equal in- 
come, which the 1001. at 51. per cent. inteteſt is not likely to do. 

1. Bxecavst of the many, and ſometimes long intervals of barrenneſs, 
which happen to money more than land. Money at uſe, when returned 
into the hands of the owner, uſually lies dead there, till he gets a new tenant 
for it, and can put it out again; and all this time. it produces nothing. But 
this happens not to land, the growing product whereof turns to account to 


the owner, even when it is in his hands, or is allowed for by the tenant, 


.antecedently to his entering upon the farm. For though a man, that bor- 
o pay his intereſt from our Lady- 
day, or one moment backwards; yet he, who rents a farm at Midſummer, 


may have as much reaſon to begin his rent from our Lady-day, as if he had 
_———— cf, nn 
2. B8$1DEs the dead intervals of ceaſing which happen to money 


more than land, there is another reaſon why profit and income of money 
lett out, ſnould be a little higher than that of land; and that is, becauſe mo- 


ney out at intereſt runs a greater riſque than land does. The borrower. may 
dera, and run away with the money, and then not only the intereſt due, but 


L all 
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all the future profit, with the principal, is loſt for ever. But in land a man 
can loſe but the rent due, for which uſually too the ſtock upon the land is ſuf- 


ficient ſecurity ; and, if a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, the land 


remains; that cannot be carried away or loſt, Should a man purchaſe good 
land in Middleſex of gl. per ann. at twenty years purchaſe, and other land in 
Rumney-marſh, or elſewhere, of the ſame yearly value, but fo ſituated, that 
it were in-danger to be ſwallowed of the ſea, and be utterly loft, it would not 
be unreaſonable, that he ſhould expect to have it under twenty years pur- 
chaſe; ſuppoſe ſixteen and an half; this is to bring it to juſt the caſe of land 
at twenty years purchaſe ; and money at fix per cent. where the uncertainty 
of ſecuring one's money may well be allowed that adyantage of greater profit ; 
and therefore, perhaps, the legal intereſt now in England at fax per cent. is 
as reaſonable and convenient a rate as can well be ſet by a ſtanding rule, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider that the law requires not a man to pay, fix per cent. but 
ties up the lender from taking more. So that if ever it falls of itſelf, the mo- 
nied- man is ſure to find it, and his intereſt will be brought down to it. 

Hie intereſt is thought by ſome a prejudice. to trade: but if we look 
back, we ſhall find, 'that England never throve fo well, nor was there ever 
brought into England ſo great an increaſe of wealth fince, as in queen Eliza- 
beth's and king James I. and king Charles I. time, when money was at ten 
and eight per cent. I will not ſay high intereſt was the cauſe of it. For I 
_ rather thank that our thriving trade was the cauſe of high intereſt, every one 
craving money to employ- in a profitable commerce. But this, I think, I 
may reaſonably infer from it, That lowering of intereſt is not a ſure way to 
improve either our trade or wealth. | | 

To this I hear ſome ſay, That the Dutch, ſkilful in all arts of promoting 
trade, to out-do us in this, as well as all other advancements of it, have 
obſerved this rule, viz. That, when we fell intereſt in England from ten to 
eight,” they preſently ſunk intereſt in Holland to four per cent. And again, 
when we lowered it to fix, they fell it to three per cent. thereby to keep the 
advantage, which the lowneſs of intereſt gives to trade. From whence theſe 
men readily conclude, that the falling of intereſt will advance trade in Eng- 
land. To which I anſwer, _ 1 * of 
1. THAT this looks like an argument rather made for the preſent occa- 
fon, to miſlead thoſe who are credulous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing 
from true reaſon, and matter of fact. For, if lowering of intereſt were fo 
advantageous to trade, why did the Dutch ſo conſtantly take their meaſures 
only by us, and not as well by ſome other of their neighbours, with whom 
they have as great, or greater commerce than with us] This is enough, at 


firſt fight, to make one ſuſpect this to be duſt, only raiſed to throw in peo- 


ple's eyes, and a ſuggeſtion made to ſerve a purpoſe. For, | 

2. Ir will not be found true, That, when we abated intereſt here in Eng- 
land to eight, the Dutch ſunk it in Holland to four per cent. by law ; or that 
there was any law made in Holland to limit the rate of intereſt to three per 
cent. when we reduced it in England to fix. It is true, John de Witt, when 
he managed the affairs of Holland, —_ himſelf to leſſen the publick debts, 
2 a | 


and 
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and having actually paid ſome, and getting money in a readineſs to pay others, 
ſent notice to all the creditors, that thoſe, who would not take four per cent. 
ſhould come and receive their money. "The creditors finding him in earneſt, 
and knowing not how otherwiſe to employ their money, accepted his terms, 
and changed their obligations into four per cent. whereas before they were at 
five, and fo (the great loans of the country being to the ſtate) it might be ſaid 
in this ſenſe, That the rate of intereſt was reduced lower at that time: but that 
it was done by a law, forbidding to take higher intereſt than four per cent. 
that I deny, and require any one to ſhew:; | Indeed, upon good ſecurity, one 
might lately have borrowed money in Holland at three, afid three and an half 
Tos cent. but not by virtue of anylaw, but the natural rate of intereſt. And 
appeal to the men, learned in the law of Holland, whether laſt year (and I 
doubt not but it is ſo ſtill) a man might not lawfully lend his money for 
what intereſt he eould get, and whether in the courts he ſhould not recover 
the intereſt he contracted for, if it were ten per cent. So that, if money be 
to be borrowed by honeſt and reſponſible men, at three, or three and an half 
per cent. it is not by the force of ſtatutes and edicts, but by the natural courſe 
of things; which will always bring intereſt upon good ſecurity low, where 
there is a great deal of money to be lent, and little good ſecurity, in propor- 
tion, to be had. Holland is a country, where the land makes a very little 
part of the ſtock of the country. Trade is their great fund; and their eſtates 
lie generally in money: ſo that all, who are not traders, generally ſpeaking, 
are lenders : of which there are 'ſo' many, whoſe income depends upon in- 
tereſt, that if the States were not mightily in debt, but paid every one their 
principal, inſtead of the four per cent. uſe, which they give, there would be 
_ fo much more money than could be uſed, or would be ventured in trade, 
that money there would be at two per cent, or under, unleſs they found a 
way to put it out in foreign countriiiss 
IN TEREST, I grant theſe men, is low in Holland: but it is ſo, not as an 
effect of law, or the politick contrivance of the government, to promote trade; 
but as the conſequence of great plenty of ready money, when their intereſt 
firſt fell. 1 ſay, when it firſt fell: for being once brought low, and the pub- 
lick having borrowed a great part of private men's money, and continuing in 
debt, it muſt continue A though the plenty of money, which firſt brought 
Intereſt low, were very much'decayed, and a great part of their wealth were 
really gone. For, the debt of the ſtate affording to the creditors: a conſtant 
yearly income, that is looked on as a ſafe revenue, and accounted as valuable 
as if it were in land; and accordingly they buy it one of another: and whether 
there be any money in the publick coffers or no, he, who has to the value of 
ten thouſand pounds owing him from the States, may ſell it every day in the 
week, and have ready money for it: this credit is ſo great an advantage to pri- 
vate men, who know not elſe what to do with their ſtocks, that, were the 
States now in a condition to begin to pay their debts, the creditors, rather than 
take their money out, to lie dead by them, would let it ſtay in, at lower inte- 
reſt, as they did ſome years fince, when'they were called on to come and receive 
their money. This is the ſtate of intereſt in Holland: their plenty of — 
4 | 2 ; | and. 
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and paying their publick debts, ſome time ſince lowered their intereſt. But 
it was not done by the command and limitation of a law, nor in conſequence of 
our reducing it here by law to fix per cent. For I deny, that there is any law 
there yet, to forbid lending of money for above three, or ſix, or ten per cent. 
Whatever ſome here ſuggeſt, every one there may hire out his money, as freely 
-as he does any thing elſe, for what rate he can get; and, the bargain being 
made, the law will enforce the borrower to pay it. 
I GRANT low intereſt, where all men conſent to it, is an advantage to 
trade, if merchants will regulate their gains accordingly, and men be. per- 
ſuaded to lend to them: but can it be expected, when the publick gives 
ſeven or eight, or ten per cent. that private men, - whoſe ſecurity is certainly 
no better, ſhall have for four? And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that 
the ſame men, who look on, and therefore allow high uſe as an encourage- 
ment to lending to the Chequer, ſhould think low uſe ſhould bring money 
into trade? The States of Holland, ſome few years ſince, paid but four per 
cent. for the money they owed : if you propoſe them for an example, and in- 
tereſt be to be regulated by a law, try whether you can do ſo here, and brin 
men to lend it to the publick at that rate. This would be a benefit to the 
kingdom, and abate a great part of our publick charge. If you cannot do 
that, confeſs, that it is not the law in Holland has brought the intereſt there 
ſo low, but ſomething elſe, and that which will make the States, or any body 
elſe, pay dearer now, if either their credit be leſs, or money there ſcarcer. 
A infallible ſign of your decay of wealth is the falling of rents, and the 
"raiſing of them would be worth the nation's care, for in that, and not in the 


falling of intereſt, lies the true advantage of the landed-man, and with him 


of the publick. It may be therefore not beſides our preſeat buſineſs to 
__ enquire into the cauſe of the falling of rents in England. © 

1. EITHER the land is grown barrener, and ſo the product is leſs, and 
conſequently the money to be received for that product is leſs. For it is 
evident, that he whoſe land was wont to produce 100 buſhels of wheat, 
communibus annis, if by long tillage and huſbandry it will now produce 
but zo buſhels, the rent will be abated half. But this cannot be ſuppoſed 
general. 


2. On the rent of that land is leſſened. * Becauſe the uſe of the com- 


modity ceaſes: as the rents muſt fall in Virginia, were taking of tobacco 
forbid in England. 2. Or, becauſe ſomething elſe ſupplies the room of that 


product: as the rate of coppice lands will fall upon the diſcovery of coal 
mines. 3. Or, becauſe the markets are ſupplied with the ſame commodity 
cheaper from another place: as the breeding counties of England muſt needs 
fall their rents, by the importation of Iriſh cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a tax laid 
on your native commodities, makes what the farmer ſells cheaper; and la- 
bour, and what he buys, dearer. 615 BEV bi 

3. Ox, the money in the country is leſs. For the exigencies and uſes of 
money not leſſening with its quantity, and it being in the ſame proportion 
to be employed and diſtributed ſtill, in all the parts of its circulation, ſo much 
As its quantity is leſſened, ſo much muſt the ſhare of every one that has a 


* 


right 
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right to this money be the leſs; whether he be laridholder, for his goods; 
or labourer, for his hire; or merchant, for his brokerage. Though the 
landholder uſually finds it firſt. Becauſe money failing, and alling ſhort, 
ple have not fo much money as Tag ich to lay out, and fo leſs money is 
Leonie to market, by which the price of things muſt neceflarily fall. The 
labourer feels it next. For, when the landholder's cent falls, he muſt either 


bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not pay him; which either 


makes him feel the want of money. The merchant feels it laſt. For . 
he ſells leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo our native commodities, which 
he exports at a lower rate too: and will be ſure to leave our native com- 
modities unbought, upon the hands of the farmer, or manufacturer, rather 
than export them to a market, which will not afford him returas with 
roſit. 
: Ir one third of the money employed in trade were locked up, or gone out 
of 4 glend, muſt not the landholders neceflarily receive one third leſs for 
N in 66 oods, and conſequently rents fall; a leis quantity of money by one 
ing to be diſtributed amongſt an equal number of receivers ? Indeed, 
3 not perceiving the money to be gone, are apt to be jealous one of ano- 
ther; and each ſuſpecting another's inequality of gain to rob him of his ſhare, 
every one will be employing his ſkill and power, the. beſt he can, to retrieve 
it again, and to bring money into his pocket, in the ſame plenty as formerly. 
But this is but ferambling amongft ourſelves, and helps no more againſt our 
want, than the pulling off a ſhort coverlet will, amongſt children that lic 
r, preſerve! them all from the cold. Some will ſtarve, unleſs the father 
of the family provide better, and enlarge the ſcanty coveripg. This pulling 
and conteſt is uſually between the landed- man and the merchant. For the 
labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more than a bare ſubſiſtence, never allows 
that body of men, time, or opportunity, to raiſe their thoughts above that, or 
ſtruggle. with the richer for theirs, (as one common intereſt) unleſs when 
| common and great diſtreſs, uniting them in one univerſal ferment, 
makes them forget reſpect, and emboldens them to carve to their wants with 
armed force; and then ſometimes they break in upon the rich, and ſweep 
all like a deluge. But this rarely ace but in the male-admininiftration 
of neglected, or miſmanaged government. 

Tus uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I ſaid before, in the decays of wealth 
and riches, is between the landed-man, and the merchant, with whom I 
may here join the monied-man. The landed-man finds himſelf aggrieved, 
by the falling of his rents, and the ftreightening of his fortune, whilſt the 
monied-man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by 
2 Theſe, he thinks, ſteal his income into their pockets, build their 

tunes upon his ruin, and ingroſs more of the riches of the nation than 

mes to their ſhare. He, therefore, endeavours, by laws, to keep up the 

value of lands which: he ſuſpects leſſened by the other's exceſs of profit; but 

all in vain.” The cauſe is miſtaken, and the remedy too. It is not the mer- 

c_ s nor monied-man's gains that makes land fall: but the want of money 
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managed trade, which the land always firſt feels. If the landed gentleman 


will have, and by his example make it faſhionable to have, more claret, ſpice, 
filk, and other foreign conſumable wares, than our exportation of commo- 
dities does exchange for; money mult unavoidably follow to balance the ac- 


Count, and pay the debt: And therefore, I fear that another propoſal I hear 


talked of, to hinder the exportation of money and bullion, will ſhew more 
our need of care to keep our money from going from us, than a way and me- 
thod how to preſerve it here. 
"IT is death in Spain to export money: and yet they, who furniſh all the 
world with gold and filver, have leaſt of it amongſt themſelves. Trade 
fetches it away from that lazy and indigent people, notwithſtanding all their 
artificial and forced contrivances to keep it there. It follows trade, againſt 
the rigour of their laws; and their want of foreign commodities makes it 
openly be carried out at noon-day. Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral 
ts of the world: but their riches are only for the induſtrious and frugal. 
Whomſdever elſe they viſit, it is with the diligent and ſober only they ſtay. 
And if the virtue and provident way of living of our anceſtors (content with 
our native conveniencies of life, without the coſtly itch after the materials of 
pride and luxury from abroad) were brought in faſhion and countenance 
us; this alone would do more to keep and increaſe our 
wealth, and enrich our land, than all our paper helps, about intereſt, money, 
bullion, &c. which however eagerly we may catch at, will not, I fear, with- 
out better huſbandry, keep us from ſinking, whatever contrivances we may 


have recourſe to. It is with a kingdom as with a family. Spending leſs than 


our own commodities will pay for, is the-ſure and only way for the nation 
to grow rich. And when that begins once ſeriouſly to be confidered, and our 


faces and ſteps are in earneſt turned that way, we may hope to have our 


rents riſe, and the publick ſtock thrive again. Till then, we in vain, I 
fear, endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to drive the wolf from our 
own to one another's doors : the breed ought to be extirpated out of the 
iſland. For want, brought in by ill management, and nurſed up by expen- 


five vanity, will make the nation poor and ſpare no-body. 


Ir three millions were neceſſary for the carrying on the trade of England, 
whereof one million were for the landholder to maintain him; another were 
for the payment of the labourer and handicraftſman : and the third were 
the ſhare of the brokers, coming to them for their care and pains in diſtribut- 
ing; if one million of this money were gone out of the kingdom, muſt there 
not be one third leſs to be ſhared amongſt them for the product of their land, 
their labour and their diftribution ? I do not ſay they will feel it at the ſame 
time. But the landholder having nothing, but what the product of his land. 
wilt yield; and the buyer, according to the plenty or ſcarcity of money he 
has, always ſetting the price upon what is offered to fale ; the landholder 
mult be content to take the market-rate for what he brings thither ;. which 
always following the ſcarcity or plenty of money, if any part of our money be 
gone, he is ſure firſt to find it in the price of his commodities. For the bro- 
ker and merchant, though he ſell cheaper, yet he buys cheaper too: and he 
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will be ſure to get his returns, or let alone a commodity, which will not. 


produce him gain: and whatſoever is ſo let alone, and left in hand, always 


turns to the landholder's loſs. ö 

Surrostxd that of our woollen manufacture, foreign markets took off 
one half, and the other half were conſumed amongſt ourſelves: if a ſenſible 
py (as one third) of our coin were gone, and. ſo men had equally one third 
eſs money than they had, (for, it is certain, it maſt be, tantamount, and 
what I eſcape of one third leſs, another muſt make up) it would follow” that 


they would have leſs to lay out in cloaths, as well as other things, and ſo 


would wear them longer, or pay leſs for them. If a clothier finds a want of 


vent, he muſt either ſell cheaper, or not at all; if he ſell cheaper, he muſt 


alſo pay leſs, both for wool and labour; and if the labourer hath leſs wages, 
he muſt alſo pay leſs for corn, butter, cheeſe, fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of 
theſe quite. In all which caſes, the price of wool, corn, fleſh, and the 
other products of land are brought down, and the land bears the greateſt part 
of the loſs. For where-ever the conſumption, or vent of any commodity is 
ſtopt, there the ſtop continues on, till it comes to the landholder. And, 

where- ever the price of any commodity begins to fall, how many hands 
ſoe ver there be between that and the landholder,' they all take repriſals one 
upon another, till at laſt ĩt comes to the landholder; and there the abatement 
of price, of any of his commodities, leſſens his income, and is a clear Toſs. 

The owner of land, which produces the commodity, and the laſt buyer who 


_ conſumes it, are the two extremes in commerce. And though the falling of 


any ſort of commodity in the landholder's hand does not prove ſo to the laſt 
conſumer, the arts of intervening brokers and ingroſſers keeping up the price 
to their own advantage, yet, whenever 'want of money, or want of deſire 


in the conſumer, make the price low, that' immediately reaches the firſt pro- 
ducer: no-body between having any intereſt to keep it up. | 
Now as to the two firſt cauſes of falling of rents, falling of intereſt has no 


influence at all. In the latter it has a great part, becauſe it makes the money 


of England leſs, by making both Engliſhmen and foreigners withdraw, or 


withhold their mon), For that which is not let looſe 1 into trade, is all one, 
whilſt hoarded up, as if it were not in being. 

IHA heard it brought for a reaſon, why intereſt ſhould be reduced to 
Four per cent. That thereby the landholder, who bears the burthen of the 
<* publick charge, may be in ſome degree eaſed by the falling of intereſt.“ 

Tuis argument will be but right, if you ſay it will eaſe the borrower, and 
lay the loſs on the lender : but it concerns not the land in general, unleſs you 


will ſuppoſe all landholders in debt. But Thope we may yet think that men 


in England, who have land, have money too; and that landed«men, as 
well as others, by their providence and good huſbandry, accommodating 


their een to their Fe keep themſelvcs from going backwards in 


the world. 1 ts * . 19 
THAT which 1 is urged, as Mal Aeſetving desen and remedy in the 


caſe is, © That it is hard * unreaſonable, that one, Who has mortgaged 


half 


and raiſing the value of money. 


&« half his land, ſhould yet pay taxes for the whole, whilſt the mortgage 
goes away with the clear profit of an high intereſt.” To this ILanſwer: 
I. Taar, if any man has run himſelf in debt for the ſervice of his coun- 
try, it is fit the publick ſhould reimburſe him, and ſet him free. This is a 
care that becomes the publick juſtice, That men, if they receive no rewards, 
ſhoald atleaſt be kept from ſuffering, in having ſerved their country. But 
1 do not remember the polity of any nation, who altered their conſtitution in 
favour of thoſe, whoſe miſmanagement had brought them behind-hand ; 
poſſibly, as er the publick little beholden to thoſe, Who had miſem- 
ployed the ſtock of their country in the exceſs of their private expences, and, 
by their example, ſpread a faſhion, that carries ruin with it. Men's paying 
taxes of mortgaged lands, is a puniſhment for ill huſbandry, which ought to 
be diſcouraged : but it concerns very little the frugal and the thrifty. 

2. ANOTHER thing to be ſaid in reply to this, is, That it is with gentle- 
men in the country, as with tradeſmen in the city. If they will own titles 


to greater eſtates than really they have, it is their own faults, and there is no 


way left to help them from paying for them. The remedy is in their own 
hands, to diſcharge themſelves when they pleaſe. And when they have once 
| ſold their land, and paid their debts, they will no longer pay taxes for what 
they own, without being really theirs. There is another way alſo, where- 
by they may be relieved, as well as a great many other inconveniencies re- 
medied ; and that is by a regiſtry; for if the mortgages were regiſtered, 
land- taxes might reach them, and order the lender to pay his proportion. 

-Inave met with patrons of four per cent. who (amongſt many other fine 
things they tell us of) affirm, © That if intereſt were reduced to four per 
cent. then ſome men would borrow money at this low rate, and pay their 
** debts; others would borrow more than they now do, and improve their 
** land; others would borrow more, and employ it in trade and manufacture,” 
Gilded: words indeed, were there any thing {abſtantial in them ! Theſe men 
talk, as if they meant to ſhew us, not only the wiſdom, but the riches of 
Solomon, and would make gold and filver as common as ſtones in the ſtreet : 
but at laſt, I fear, it will be but wit without money, and I wiſh it amount 
to that. It is without queſtion, that could the countryman and the tradeſman 
take up money cheaper than now they do, every man would be forward to 
borrow, and defire that he might have other men's money to employ to his 
advantage. I confeſs, thoſe — contend for four per cent. have je) out a 
way to ſet men's mouths a watering for money at that rate, and to increaſe 
the number of borrowers in England, if any body can imagine it would be 
an advantage to increaſe them. But to anſwer all their fine projects, J have 
but this one ſhort queſtion to aſk them: will four per cent. increaſe the 
number of the lenders ? If it will not, as any man at the very firſt hearing will 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will not, then all the plenty of money, theſe conjurers 
beſtow upon us, for improvement of land, paying of debts, and advancement 
of trade, is but like the gold and ſilver, which old women believe other con- 
jurers beſtow ſometimes, by whole lapfuls, on poor credulous girls, which, 
For. | | 288 11 „ when 
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if they pay nothing for them at all, as i 
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when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but withered leaves; 
and the poſſeſſors of it are ſtill as much in want of money as ever. | 

IN DEED, I grant it would be well for England, and I wiſh it were fo, that 
the plenty of money were ſo great amongſt us, that every man could borrow, 
as much as he could uſe in trade, for four per cent. nay, that men could bor- 
row as much as they could employ for fix per cent. But even at that rate, the 
borrowers already are far more than the lenders. Why elſe doth the merchant, 
upon occaſion, pay fix per cent. and often above that rate for brokerage? And 
why doth the country gentleman of 10001. per ann. find it ſo difficult, with 
all the ſecurity he can bring, to take up 10001. All which proceeds from 
the ſcarcity of money and bad ſecurity; two'cauſes which will not be leſs 
powerful, to hinder borrowing, after the lowering of intereſt ; and I do not 
ſee how any one can imagine that reducing uſe to four per cent. ſhould abate 
their force, or how leſſening the reward of the lender, without diminiſhing 


His riſque, ſhould make him more forward and ready to lend. So that theſe 


men, whilſt they talk, that at four per cent. men would take up and employ 
more money to the publick advantage, do but pretend to multiply the num- 


| ber of borrowers among us, of which it is certain we have too many already. 


While they thus ſet men a Jonging for the golden days of four per cent. me- 
thinks they uſe the poor ' indigent debtor, and needy tradeſman, as I have 
ſeen prating jackdaws do ſometimes their young, who, kawing and fluttering 
about the neſt, ſet all their young ones a gaping ; but, having nothing in their 
empty mouths but noiſe and air, leave them as hungry as before. 

II is true, theſe men have found out by acunning project, how, by the re- 


ſtraint of a law, to make the —— of money one third cheaper, and then they 
tell John a Nokes that he ſhall have 10, oool. of it to employ in merchandize, 
or cloathing; and John a Stiles ſhall have 20,0001. more to pay his debts; 


and ſo diſtribute this money as freely as Diego did his legacies, which they 


ure to have, even where they can get them. But till theſe men can inſtruct the 


forward borrowers, where they ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done 
8 to increaſe men's deſire, but not made money one jot eaſier to come 

And, till they do that, all this ſweet jingling of money, in their diſ- 
courſes, goes juſt to the tune of, If all the world were oatmeal.” Methinks 


theſe undertakers, whilſt they have put men in hopes of borrowing more plen- 
tifully, at eaſier rates, for the ſupply of their wants and trades, had done 


better to have bethought themſelves of a way how men need not borrow upon 


uſe at all: for this would be much more advantageous, and altogether as 


feaſible. It is as eaſy. to diſtribute wann pe ſhoes amongſt thirty men, 
cy 


dem if they paid 48. a pair; ten of them 
(notwithſtanding the ſtatute · rate ſhould be reduced from 6s. to 48. a pair) 


will be neceſſitated to fit ſtill barefoot, as much as if they were to pay nothing 
for ſhoes at all. Juſt ſo it is in a country, that wants money in proportion 
to trade. It is as caſy to contriye bow every man ſhall be ſupplied with what 
money he needs (i, e. can employ in improvement of land, paying his debts, 
. and returns of his trade) for nothing, as for four per cent. Either we have 
already more money than the owners will lend, or we haye not. If part of 


the 


+ and raiſing the value of money. 


the money, Which is now in England, will not be let at the rate intereſt is 
at preſent at, will men be more ready to lend, and borrowers be furniſhed for 
all thoſe brave purpoſes more plentifully, when money is brought to four 
per cent, ?.If people do already lend all the money they have, above their 
own occaſions, whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four per cent. 
to be ſupplied? Or is there ſuch plenty of money, and ſcarcity of borrow- 
ers, that there needs the reducing of intereſt to four per cent. to bring men 
to take it? 4-347 71 o& i | 8 0 
ALL the imaginable ways of increaſing money in any country are theſe 
two: either to dig it in the mines of our own, or get it from our neighbours. 
That four per cent. is not of the nature of the deuſing- rod, or virgula divina, 
able to diſcover mines of gold and ſilver, I believe will eaſily be granted me. 
The way of getting from foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or trade. 
And whatever ways, beſides theſe, men may fancy, or propoſe, for increaſing 
of money, (except they intend to ſet up for the phloſopher's ſtone) would be 
much the ſame with a diſtracted man's device, that I knew, who, in the be- 
ginning of his diſtemper, firſt diſcovered himſelf to be out of his wits, by get- 
ting together and boiling a great number of groats, with a deſign, as he ſaid, 
to make them plim, i. e. grow thicker, That four per cent. will raiſe armies, 
diſcipline ſoldiers, and make men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils, I think was never pretended. And that it 
will not bring in more of our neighbour's money upon loan, than we have at 
preſent among us, is ſo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need any proof; the 
contenders for four per cent. looking upon it as an undeniable truth, and mak- 
ing uſe of it as an argument, to ſhew the advantage it will be to the nation, 
by ones the uſc — to foreigners, who upon falling of uſe will take home 
their money. And, for the laſt way of increaſing our money, by promoting 
of trade, how much lowering of intereſt is the way to that, I have, I ſuppoſe, 
ſhewed you already, n 3 | FA 


Havixs lately met with a little tract, entitled, A Letter to 
«a friend concerning uſury,” printed this preſent year, 
16603 which gives, in ſhort, the arguments of ien treatiſes, 
printed many years ſince, for the lowering of intereſt; it 
may not be amiſs briefly to conſider them. . 


1. M N high intereſt decays trade. The advantage from intereſt is greater 
* than the profit from trade, which makes the rich merchants give 
over, and put out their ſtock to intereſt, and the leſſer merchants break.” 


Anſw. Tuls was printed in 1621, when intereſt was at ten per cent. And 


whether England had ever a more flouriſhing trade than at that time, muſt be 


left to the judgment of thoſe who have conſidered the growing ſtrength and 


riches of this kingdom in queen Elizabeth's and king James I's reigns. Not 
that I impute it to high intereſt, but to other cauſes, I have mentioned, where- 


in uſury had nothing to do. But if this be thought an argument now in 1690, | 


2 when 


Io 


- + * 


* 
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when the legal intereſt 3 is ſix per cent. I defire thoſe, who think fit to make 
uſe of it, to, name thoſe rich merchants, who have given over, and put out 
their flocks to intereſt. | | 

2, © INTEREST being at ten per cent. and in Holland at ſix, our neigh- 
** bour merchants underſel us. 

Anſw. Tux legal intereſt being here now at fix per cent. and in Holland 
not limited by law, our neig kbour merchants underſet us, becauſe they live 
more frugally, and are hen with leſs profit. G 

* INTEREST being lower in Holland than in England; weir conttibu- 
« tions to war, works of piety, and all charges of the ſtate, are cheaper to 
*« them than to us. 

Anſw. Tris needs a little explication. Copreibbtions, greater or leſs, I 
underſtand : but contributions cheaper or dearer, I confeſs I do not. If they 
manage their wars and charges 2 5 than we, the blame is not to be: 10 
on high or low intereſt. 

4. InTeREsT being o high, ' prevents the building of ſhipping, which 
is the ſti Engel and kafety of our iſland, moſt merchant-ſhips being built i in 
«© Holland.” 4 

Anſw. Tuben chis argeenegt be now gone, ſuch chips being ordhibited 
by a law, I will help the author to one as good. The Dutch buy our rape- 
ſeed, make it into oil, bring it back to us, and fell it with advantage. This 
may be as well ſaid to be from high intereſt here, and low there. But the 
truth is, the induſtry” and frugality of that people, makes them content to 
work cheaper, and fell at leſs profit han their neighbours, and fo get the 
trade from them 
F. Tur high rate of eur inks land ſell fo cheap, being not worth more 
than fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe ; whereas in Holland, where inte- 
* reſt is at fix, it is worth above twenty- five. So that a low intereſt raiſes 
the price of land. Where money is dear, land is cheap.“ 

Anſw. Tris argument plainly confeſſes, that there is ſomething elſe re- 
atv the price of land, 'befides the rate of intereſt ;- elſe, when money was 
at ten per cent. here, ſhould land have been at ten years purchaſe, whereas 
he confeſſes it then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. One may ſuppoſe, to 
favour his hypotheſis, he was not forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And inte- 
reſt, as he ſays, being at fix per cent. in Holland, land there ſhould have fold, 


by that rule, for ſixteen and an half years purchaſe z whereas he ſays, it was 


worth about twenty-five.” And Mr. Manly ſays, p. 33. That money in 
France being at ſeven per cent. noble land ſells for thirty-four and thinty- 


five years purchaſe,” and ordinary land for twenty- five. So that the true 
concluſion from hence is, not what our author makes, hut this, That it 4 
not the legal intereſt,” but fomething elſe, that governs the rate of land. 

grant his Poſitien, That whete money is dear, land is cheap, and vice iy 
But it mu be ſo by che natural, not legal intereſt. For, where money will be 


lent on good" ſecurity, at ſour or five per cent. it is a demonſtration that there 
is more than wilt bs ventured on ordinary credit in trade. And when this 
plenty becomes general, it is a ſign there is more money than can be employed 

x 2 in 


A. and raiſing the value of money. B 


in trade; which cannot but put many upon ſeeking purchaſes, to lay it out 
in land, and ſo raiſe the price of land, by making more buyers than ſellers- 
6. © IT is not probable lenders will call in their money, When they cannot 
make greater intereſt any where. Beſides, their ſecurity upon land will be 
e * 5 F STING SO ae OH 2401 
Anſw. Some unſkilful and timorous men will call in their money; others 
put it into the banker's hands. But the bankers and ſkilful will keep it up, 
and not lend it, but at the natural uſe, as we have ſhewn. But how ſecuri- 
ties will, be mended, by lowering of intereſt, is, I confeſs,, beyond my com- 
prehenfion. EA. | N A | 


Of raiſing our Coin. 


DEIN now upon the conſideration of intereſt and money, give me leave 
| to ſay one word more on this occaſion, which may not be wholly unſea- 
ſonable at this time. I hear a talk up and down of raiſing our money, as a 
means to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried away. I 
wiſh thoſe, that uſe the phraſe of raiſing our money, had ſome clear notion 
annexed to it; and that then they would examine, Whether, that being 
true, it would at all ſerve to thoſe ends, for which it is propoſed ?” | 
TR raiſing of money, then, ſignifies one of theſe two things; either raifing 
the value of our money, or raifing the denomination of our coin. | 
Tux raiſing the value of money, or any thing elfe, is nothing, but the 
making a leſs quantity of it exchange for any other thing, than would have 
been taken for it before; v. g. If 5s. will exchange for, or, (as we call it) 
buy a buſhel of wheat; if you can make 48. buy another buſhel of the ſame 
wheat, it is plain the value of your money is raiſed, in reſpect of wheat, one 
fifth. But thus nothing can raiſe, or fall the value of your money, but the 
proportion of its plenty, or ſcarcity, in proportion to the plenty, ſcarcity, or 
vent of any other commodity, with which you compare it, or for which you 
would exchange it. And thus filver, which makes the intrinſick value of mo- 
ney, compared with itſelf, under any ſtamp, or denomination. of the ſame, 
or different countries, cannot be raiſed. For*an ounce of filver, whether in 
. pence, groats, or crown-pieces, ſtivers, or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and 
always eternally will be, of equal value to any other ounce of ſilver, under 


what ſtamp or denomination ſoever; unleſs it can be ſhewn that any ſtamp 


can add any new or better 
parcel of filver want. f 


qualities to one parcel of filver, which another 
SILVER, therefore, being always of equal value to ſilver, the value of coin, 


compared with coin, is greater, leſs, or equal, only as it has more, leſs, or 


equal filver in it: and in this reſpect, you can by no manner of way raiſe, or 
fall your money. Indeed moſt of the filver of the world, both in money and 
veſſels,” being alloyed, (i. e. mixed with ſome baſer metals) fine filver, (i; e. 


ſilver ſeparated from all alloy) is uſually dearer than ſo much filver alloyed, or 
mixed with baſer metals. Becauſe, beſides the weight of the ſilver, thoſe who. 


have need of fine (i. e. unmixed filver ; as gilders, wire-drawers, &c.) muſt, 
bo 3 | according 
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according to their need, beſides an equal weight of ſilver, mixed with other 

metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner's {kill and pains. And in this 
caſe, fine filver and alloyed or mixed filyer, are conſidered. as two diſtinct com- 
modities. But no money being coined here, or almoſt any where, of pure, 
fine ſilver, this concerns not the value of money at all; wherein an equal 
quantity of ſilver is always of the fame value with an equal quantity of ſilver, 


let the ſtamp or denomination, be what it will. 
Au then; that can be done in this great myſtery of raiſing money, is only 
to alter the denomination, and call that a crown now, which before, by the 
law, was but a part of a crown. For example: ſuppoſing, according to the 
ſtandard of our law, 5s. or a crown, were to weigh an ounce, (as it does now, 
wanting about 16 grains) whereof one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths 
ſilver, (for there-abouts it is) it is plain here, it is the quantity of ſilver gives 
the value to it. For let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, put into the place, 
every one knows it will be worth but half as much, For the value of the al- 
loy 1s.ſo inconfiderable as not to be reckoned. This crown now muſt be raiſed, 
and from henceforth. our crown-pieces coined one twentieth lighter ; which 
is nothing but changing the denomination, calling that a crown now, which 
yelterday was, but a part, viz. nineteen. twentieths of a crown; whereby 
ou have only raiſed 19 parts to the denomination formerly given to 20. For 
{think no- body can be ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that 19 grains or ounces 
of ſilver can be raifed to the value of 20 ; or that 19 grains or ounces of ſilver 
ſhall at the ſame time exchange for, or buy as much corn, oil, or wine, as 
203 Which is to raiſe it to the value of 20. For if 19 ounces of ſilver can be 
worth 20 ounces of ſilver, or pay for as much of any other commodity, then 
18, 10, or one ounce may do the ſame. For, if the abating one twentieth 


of the quantity of the filyer of any coin, does not leſſen its value, the abat- 
Ing nineteen twentieths of the quantity of the ſilver of any coin, will not 


abate its value. And ſo a fingle three- pence, or a ſingle penny, being called 
a crown, will buy as much ſpice, or ſilk, or any other commodity, as 
a crown-piece, . which contains 20 or 60 times as much ſilver: which is 
an abſurdity ſo great, that I think no- body will want eyes to ſee, and ſenſe 
Now this raifing. your money, or giving a leſs quantity of filver the ſtamp 


| and denomination. of a greater, may be done Two WAYS. | 


6 ol B * raiſing one ſpecies of * * mon 


2. By railing all your filyer coin, at once proportionably ; which is the 
thing, I ſuppoſe, now. propoſed. e 


I. Tux raifing of one ſpecies of your coin, beyond its intrinſick value, is 


done by coining any one ſpecies, (which in account bears ſuch a proportion to 
the other ſpecies of your coin) with leſs, filver in it, than is required by that 


value it bears in ut. mne ot 
Fox example: a crown with us goes for 60 pence, a ſhilling for 12 pence, 
2 teſter for 6 peuce, and a groat for 4. pence: and accordingly, the propor- 


and raifing the value of money. 


tion of filver in each of them, ought to be as 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, if in 
the mint there ſhould be coined groats, or tefters, that, being of the ſame alloy 
with our other money, had but two'thirds'of the weight, that thoſe ſpecies 
are coined at now; or elſe, being of the ſame weight, were ſo alloyed, as to 
have one third of the filver, required by the preſent ſtandard, changed into 
copper, and ſhould thus, 'by law, be made current; (the reſt of your filver 
money being kept to the preſent ſtandard in weight and fineneſs) it is plain, 
thoſe ſpecies would be raiſed one third part; that paſſing for 6d. which had 
but the filver of 4d. in it; and would be all one, as if a groat ſhould by law 
be made current for 6d. and every 6d. in payment paſs for 9d. This is truly 
raiſing theſe ſpecies : but is no more in effect, than if the mint ſhould coin 
clipped money ; and has, beſides the cheat that is put by ſuch baſe, or light 
money, on every particular man that receives it, that he wants one third of 
that real value; which the publick ought to ſecure him, in the money it ob- 
iges him to receive, as lawful and current. It has, I fay, this great and 
unavoidable inconvenience to the publick, that, befides the opportunity it 
gives to domeſtick coiners to cheat you with lawful money, it puts it into 


the hands of foreigners to fetch away your money, without any commodities 


for it. For if they find that two- penny weight of filver, marked with a 
certain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equivalent to 3d. weight marked 
with another impreſſion, they will not fail to ſtamp pieces of that faſhion ; 
and fo importing that baſe and low coin, will, here in England, receive 3d. 
for ad. and quickly carry away your filver in exchange for copper, or barely 
the charge of coinage. i -3 Wr | 


Tus is unavoidable in all countries, where any one ſpecies of their money 


is diſproportionate in its intrinſick value, (i. e. in its due proportion of filver to 
the reſt of the money of that country) an inconvenience ſo certainly attending 
the allowance of any baſe ſpecies of money to be current, that the king of 
France could not avoid it, with all his watchfulneſs. For though, by edict, 
he made his 4 ſols pieces (whereof 15 were to paſs for a French crown, 
though 20 of them had not ſo much filver in them, as was in a French crown- 
piece) paſs in the inland parts of his kingdom, 1 5 for a crown in all payments; 
yet hedurſt not make them current in the ſea- port towns, for fear that ſhould 
give an opportunity to their importation. But yet this caution ſerved not the 
turn: they were ſtill imported ; and by this means'a great loſs and damage 
brought upon his country. So that he was forced to cry them down, and fink 
them to near their intrinſick value. Whereby a great many particular men, 
who had quantities of that ſpecies in their hands, Toft a great part of their 
eſtates ; and every one, that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 
_ Ir we had groats, or ſix- pences, current by law amongſt us, that wanted 
one third of the filver, which they now have by the ſtandard, to make them of 
equal value to our other ſpecies of money; who can imagine, that our neigh- 
bours would not preſently pour in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs and prejudice of the kingdom? The quantity of ſilver, that is in each 
Piece, or ſpecies of coin, being that which makes its real and intrinſick value, 
ne due proportions of -filver ought to be kept in each ſpecies, according * 
N | | | : the- 
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their due. SZ 28, 


a ſhilling be called a crown. I believe no- body would be content to receive 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 
he reſpective tate, ſet on each of them by law. And, when this is ever 


varied from, it is but a trick to ſerve ſome preſent octaſion; but is always 
| "SLIT | "2-400 e.. 


with toſs to the country, where'the trick is played. 


2. Tux other way of raiſing money is by raiſing all your filver coin at once, 
the proportion of a crown, ' a ſhilling; and a penny, in reference to one ano- 
ther, being ſtill kept, (viz. That à thilling fhall weigh one fifth of a crown- 
piece, and a penny-weight one twelfth of a — #3 in ſtandard filyer) but out 
of every one of theſe, you abate one twentieth of the ſilver, they were wont 
% HTTPS St PIG AID EIN It ne YERHAA 


rents, as far as their former contracts teach, (of 5; per cent.) of their yearly in- 


come; and this without any advantage to the debtor, or farmer. For he, re- 


ceiving no more pounds ſterling for his land, or commodities, in this new 
lighter coin, than he ſhouTdhave done of your old and weightier money, gets 


nothing by it. If you ſay, Ves, he will receive more crown, half- crown, and 


ſhilling pieces, for what he now ſells for new money, than he ſhould have done, 
if the money of the old ſtandard had continued; you' confeſs your money is 
not raiſed in value, but in denomination :: fince what your new pieces want in 
weight muſt now be made up in their number. But, which way ſoever this 
falls, it is certain, the publick (which. moſt men think ought to be the only 


reaſon of changing a ſettled law, and diſtributing the common, current courſe 
of things) receives not the leaſt profit by it. Nay,” as we ſhall fee by and by, it 


will be a great charge and Joſs to the kingdom. But this, at firſt fight, is vi- 
ſible, That in all payments to be received upon precedent contracts, if your 


money be in effect raiſed, the receiver will loſe 5 per cent. For money hav- 


ing been lent, and leaſes and other bargains made, when money was of the 
ſame weight and fineneſs, that it is now, upon confidence that under the 
ſame names of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, they ſhould receive the ſame 
value, i. e. the fame quantity of filver, by giving the denomination now to 
leſs quantities of filyer by one twentieth, you take from them 5 per cent. of 


J l 


Wa dien go to market, to buy any. other commodities with their new, 
but lighter money, they will find 20s. of their new money will buy no more 
of any commodity than 19 would before. For it not being the denomina- 


tion, but the quantity of filver, that gives the value to any coin, 19 grains, 
or parts, of filvet, however denominated, or marked, will no more be worth, 


1 


or pals for, or buy ſo much of any other commodity, as 20 grains of ſilver 
Will, than 198. Will paſs for 208. If any one thinks a ſhilling, or a crown 


in name, has its value from the denomination, and not from the quantity of 
filver in it, let it be tried; and hereafter let a penny be called a ſhilling, or 


his 


* 


and raiſing the value of money. 


his debts; or rents in ſuch money: which, though the law ſhould raiſe thus; 
yet he foreſees he ſhould loſe eleven twelfths by the one, and by. the other 
four fifths of the value he received; and would find his new ſhilling, which 
had no more filver in it than one twelfth of what a ſhilling had before, would 
buy him of corn, cloth, or wine; but one twelfth of what an old ſhilling 
would. This is as plainly ſo in the raiſing, as you call it, your crown to 
58. and 3d. or Cabich is the ſame thing) i your crown one twentieth 
lighter in ſilver. The only difference is, that the loſs is ſo great, (it being 
eleven twelfths) that every body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propos but, in 
the other (it being but one twentieth, and covered with the deceitful name 
of raiſing our money) people do not readily obſerve it. If it be good to 
_ raiſe the crown-piece, this way, one twentieth this week, I ſuppoſe it will 
be as good and profitable to raiſe it as much again the next week. For there 
is.no reaſon, why it will not be as good to raiſe it again, another. one twen- 
tieth, the next week, and ſo on; wherein, if you proceed but ten weeks 
ſucceſſively, you will, by new-year's day next, have every. half-crown raiſed 
to a crown, to the loſs of one half of people's debts and rents, and the king's 
revenue, beſides the confuſion of all your affairs: and, if you pleaſe to go on 
bring a penny- weight of filver to be a crown, nn. 
SILVER, 1, e. the quantity of pure filver, ſeparable from the alloy, 
makes the real yalue of money, If it does not, coin/copper with the ſame 


ſtamp and denomination, and ſee whether it will be of the ſame value. I 
ſuſpe& your ſtamp will make it of no more worth, than the copper money of 
Ireland is, which is its weight in copper, and no more. That money loſt 
ſo much to Ireland, as it paſſed for, above the rate of copper. But yet I 
think no- body ſuffered ſo much by it, as he, by whoſe authority it was made 


current. Ee BAY EN Se | 
_ Ir filver give the value, you will ſay, What need is there then of the charge 


of coinage? May not men exchange. filver by weight, for other things; 
make their bargains, and keep their accounts in ſilver by weight? This might 


be done, but it has theſe inconveniencies : _ nen 
I. Tux weighing of filver to every one we had occaſion. to pay it to 
would be very troubleſome, for every one muſt carry about ſcales in his 
„ nin ̃ Nen, e Po PRE. AIRS 
. 2. SCALES would not do the buſineſs. For, in the next place, every one 


— 


cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and mixed filver : ſo that though he received | 


the full weight, he was not ſure he received. the full weight of ſilver, ſince 
there might be a mixture of ſome of the baſer metals, which he was notable 
to diſcern. "Thoſe, who have had the care and government of politick ſocie- 
ties, introduced coinage, as a remedy to thoſe two inconveniencies. , The 


ſtamp was a warrantry of the publick, that, under ſuch a denomination, they 
ſhould receive a piece of, ſuch a weight, and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, they 
ſhould receive ſo much filver, And this is the reaſon, why the counterfeit- 


ing the ſtamp is made the higheſt crime, and has the weight:of treaſon laid 
570 1 : ** the ſtamp is the publick voucher of the intrinſick value. 
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in this beneficial, way: of raifing your money, you may, by the ſame art, 


1 
- 
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The royal Lr gives the ſtamp; the law allows and confirms the deno- 
mitotic: and both together give, as it were, the publick faith, as a ſecurity, 
that ſums of money, contracted for, under ſuch denominations, ſhall be of 
ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have in them ſo much ſilver. For it is filver, and 
not names, that pays debts, and /purchaſes commodities. If therefore 1 
have contracted for twenty crowns, and the law then has required, that each i 
of thoſe crowns ſhould have an ounce of filver ; it is certain my bargain is W 
not made Lam defrauded (and whether the publick faith be not broken oF 


with me, I leave to be conſidered) if, paying me twenty crowns; the law 
allots them to be ſuch as have but nineteen twentieths of the ſilver they 
ought to have, and really had in them, when I made my contract. Mn 
2. Ir diminiſhes all the king's'revenue 5 per cent. For though the ſame 75 
number of pounds, ſhillings, and pence are wry into the exchequer, as were 
. wont, yet theſe names being given to coin that have each of them one twen- 
| tieth leſs of ſilver in them; and that being not a ſecret concealed from 

ſtrangers, no more than from his own ſubjects; they will fell the king no 
more pitch, tar, or hemp, for 20 ſhillings, after the raiſing your money, 
than they would before for 192 or, to ſpeak in the ordinary phraſe, they 
will raiſe their commodities ; per cent. as you have raiſed your money 5 per 
cent. And it is well if they ſtop there. For uſually in ſuch changes, an 
gutcry being made of your leſſening your coin, thoſe, who have to deal with 
7 taking the Abe tage of the alarm, to ſecure themſelves from any loſs. 
your neu- trick, rai their price even Sefer the par of your ing 
your colt. 6 
” HEAR of two inconvenicncies complained 0 1 which it is propoſed ” FP 
this project to remedy. i 14 9 
Tur one is, the dab down af our coin: A £76 the car | 
away of our bullion. Theſe are both inconveniencies which, I fear, we lie 
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under: but neither of them will be in the leaſt removed, or prevented, by = 2 
the propoſed alteration of our | * 
1. IT is paſt doubt that our money is melted dann, The reaſon whereof Þ 


is evidently the cheapneſs of coinage. ' For a tax on wine paying the coinage, 
the particular owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 ounces of filver coined 
comes to the owner at the ſame rate, as 100 ounces of ſtandard ſilver in 
bullion. . For delivering into the mint his filver in bars, he has the ſame quan- 
tity of filver delivered out to him again in ooin, without any charges to him. 
Whereby, if at any time he has occafion for bullion, it is the ſame thing to 
melt down our milled money, as to buy bullion from abroad, or take it in 
exchange for other commodities. Thus our mint, to the only advantage of 
our officers, but at the publick coſt, labours in vain, as will be found. But 
t this makes you not have one jot leſs money in England, than you would 
ave otherwiſe ; | 5 only makes you coin that, whic otherwiſe would not 
ns been coined, nor perhaps been brought hither: and, r not brought 
hither by an over- balance of your exportation, cannot when it is here. 
It is not any ſort of coinage does, or can keep your mon that wholly 
and-only depends upon the balanoe of your trade. And all the money in 


+. and raiſing the value of money. 


king Charles the II. and king James the II's time, been minted, according 
to this new propoſal, this raiſed money would have been gone, as well as the 
other, and the remainder been no more, nor no leſs than it is now. Though 
I doubt not but the mint would have coined as much of it, as it has of aur 
preſent milled money. The ſhort is this: an over-balance of trade with 


the mint, and money is made of it; but, i 


Spain brings you in bullion ; RY FIG» when it is here, carries it into 


your exportation will not balance 


- importation in other parts of your trade, away muſt your filver go again, 
whether monied, or not monied. For where goods do not, filver muſt, 


y for the commodities you ſpend. | | 

TaAT this is ſo: will appear by the books of the mint, where may be ſeen 
how much milled money has been coined in the two laſt reigns. And in a 
paper I have now in my hands (ſuppoſed written by a man not wholly igno- 
rant in the mint) it is confeſſed, that whereas one third of the current pay- 
ments were ſome time ſince of milled money, there is not now one twentieth. 
Gone then it is: but let not any one miſtake and think it gone, becauſe in 
our preſent coinage an ounce wanting about 16 grains, is denominated a 
crown: or that (as is now propoſed) an ounce wanting about 40 grains, being 
coined/ in one piece; and denominated a crown, would have ſtopped it, or 
will (if our money be ſo altered) for the future fix it here. Coin what quan- 
tity of filver you pleaſe in one piece, and give it the denomination of a 


crown; when your money is to go, to pay your foreign debts, (or elſe it will 


not go out at all) your heavy money (i. e. that which is weight according to 
its denomination, by the ſtandard of the mint) will be that which will be 
melted down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the pieces 
of each ſpecies be by the law bigger, or leſs. For, whilſt coinage is wholly 
id for by a tax, whatever your {ize of money be, he that has need of bul- 
ion to ſend beyond ſea, or of filver to make plate, need but take milled money 
and melt it down, and he has it as cheap as if it were in pieces of eight, 


or other ſilver coming from abroad; the ſtamp, which ſo well ſecures the 


weight of the milled money, "coſting nothing at all. ge, T1 | 
To this perhaps will be ſaid, That if this be the effect of milled money, 
that it is ſo apt to be melted down, it were better to return to the old way 
of coining by the hammer. To which I anſwer, By no means. For, 
1. Coix Ad by the hammer leſs ſecures you from having a great part of 
your money melted down. For in that way there being a greater inequality 
in the weight of the pieces, ſome being too heavy, and ſome too light; thoſe, 
who know how'to make their advantage of it, cull out the heavy pieces, melt 
them down, and make a benefit of the over-weight. N 
2. Cox Ac by the hammer expoſes you much more to the 
of falſe coin. Becauſe the tools are eaſily made and concealed, and the work 
carried on with fewer hands, and leſs noiſe than a mill; whereby falſe 
coiners are leſs liable to diſ cover. | MIO £420 , ont: 


3. Tux pieces not being ſo round, even, and fairly ſtamped, nor marked 


on the edges, are expoſed to clipping, which milled money is not. 
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Mirrrp money is, therefore, certai 
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my beſt for the publiek. But, what- 
ever be the cauſe of melting down bur milled money, Ido not fee how raifi it 
our money (as they call it) Will at all hinder its being melted down. For if 
our crown-pieces ſhould be coined one twentieth lighter; Why ſhould that 
Hinder them from being melted down, more than now? The intrinſick value 
of the filver is not altered, as we have ſhewn already: nde that temp- 
tation to melt them down remains the ſame as before. 


gur they are lighter by one twentieth.“ "That! ener hinder them. 


from being melted down. For half-crowns are lighter by half, and yet that 
reſerves them not. * ihe 
«© Bur they are of leſs weight under the ame Jenctinination; and there- 
fore they will not be melted down.” That is true, if any of theſe pre- 
ſent crowns, that are one twentieth heavier, are current for crowns at the 
fame time. For then they will no more melt down the new light crowns, 


than they will the old clipped ones, which are no more worth in coin and 


tale, than in weight and bullion. But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that men will 
part with cheir old and heavier money, at the ſame rate that the lighter new 
coin goes at, and pa y away” their old crowns for 58. in tale, when at the 
mint ey will ar yl Nei 5e zd. And then if an old milled crown goes 
for 5 new milled crown (being ſo much lighter) goes for a 
e Fin 1 pray, will be the odds of melting down the one, or the 
other? The one has one twentieth leſs filver in it, and goes for one twentieth 
leſs; and fo being wei ht, they are melted down upon equal terms. If it 
de a convenience to melt one, it will be as much a convenience to melt the 
other: Juſt as it is the ſame convenience to melt milled half-crowns as milled 
crowns, the one Having, with half the quantity of filver; half the value. 
When the money is alf brought to the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth 
lighter, and commodities raiſed as they will proportionably, what ſhall hin- 
der the melting down of your money then, more than now, I would fain 
"know? my it be cbined then, as it is now, gratis, a crown-piece, (let it be of 
what wei ht ſoever) will be, as it is now, Juſt worth its own weight in bul- 
hon of the ſame fineneſs for the ae Which is the manufactury about 
It, and 5 Fi all the difference; coſting nothing, what can make the dif- 
ferenet of value? And therefore, whoever wants bullion, will as cheaply 


melt down” theſe new crowns,” as buy bullion with them. The raifing of 


ode money cannot then (the 400 for free ooinage landing) hinder its „being 


Ie . fn SF 
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Nong, 


n'the' next place, much Keb ern it, as it is Pretended hinder the 
* of our bullion, Any denomination, or ſtamp, we ſhall give to 
- filver here, will neither ve ver a higher value in England, nor make it 
leſs prized abroad. 80 2 25 ſilver will 3 always be worth (as we have already 
deze fo much ſilver, given in exehange one for another. Nor will it, 
when i in your mint'a leſs a of it is raiſed to a higher denomination (as 


120 'nineteen twentieth unc has the denomination of a crown, 


© which formerly belonged 5 to ce whole 200 be one W raiſed, in reſpect 
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that flyer being of no more real value, by your giving the ſame « 
tion to a leſs quantity of it; this will no more bring in, or keep your bullion 
here, than if you had done nothing. If this were otherwiſe, you would be 


and raiſing the value of meney- 


Vo have raiſed the denomination of your ſtamped ſilver one twentieth, or, 
-which is all one, g per cent. And men will preſently raiſe their commgdi- 
ties 5 per cent. So that if yeſterday 20 crowns would exchange for twenty 
' buſhels of Wheat, or 20 yards of a certain ſort of cloth, if you,will to-day 


coin current crowns one twentieth lighter, and make them the ſtandard, yan | 


will find 20 crowns will exchange for but 19 buſhels;of wheat, pr 19 yards 
of that cloth, which will be juſt as much filver for.a buſhel, as ene, So 


enomina- 


beholden (as ſome people fooliſhly imagine) to the clippers for keeping your 


money. For if keeping the old denomination to a leſs quantity, o ſilver be 


raiſing. your money (as in effect it is all that is, or can be done in it, by this 


project of making your coin lighter) the clippers have ſufficiently done that: 


and, if their trade go on a little, while longer, at the rate it has of late, and 


your milled money be melted down and carried away, and no more coined ; 
your money will, without the charge of new coinage, be, by that ſort of 
-artificers,. raiſed above five per cent. when all your, current money ſhall be 
clipped, and made above one. twentieth lighter ch 

ſtill its former denomination. e 


than, the ſtandard, preſerving 


FT A7CYY 


dais 42 019 both wan £ has pb 8 
IT will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 1001. of clipped 


money, above g per cent. lighter than the ſtandard, will buy as much corn, 


cloth, or wine, as 1o0l. in milled money, which is above one twentieth 


heavier: whereby it is evident that my, rule fails, and that it is not the quan- 
tity of filver that gives the value to money, but its ſtamp and denomination. 
To which I anſwer, That men make their eſtimate and contracts according 


to the ſtandard, upon ſuppoſition they ſhall receive good and lawful money, 


which is that of full weight: and ſo in effect they do, whilſt they receive the 
current money of the country. For ſince 100l. of clipped money will pay a 
debt of 1001. as well as the weightieſt milled money; and a new crown out 
of the mint will pay for no more fleſh, fruit, or cloth, than five a: ao 


ſhillings; it is evident that they are equivalent as to the purchaſe of any thing 


here at home, whilſt no-body ſcruples to take five clipped ſhillings, in ex- 


change for a weighty milled crown. But this will be quite otherwiſe as ſoon: 


as you change your coin, and (to raiſe it as you call it) make your money one 


twentieth lighter in the mint; for then no-body will any more give an old 

crown of the former ſtandard for one of the new, than he will now give you: 

du 3d. for a crown: for ſo much then his old crown will yield him at. 
e mint. * | | rf e 


CLIPPED and unclipped money will always buy an equal quantity of any 


"I 


thing elle, as long as they will without ſcruple change one for another. And 


this makes, that the foreign merchant, who comes to ſell his goods to you, 


always counts upon the value of your money, hy the ſilver that is in it, and 


eſtimates the quantity of filver by the ſtandard of your mint; though perhaps 
by reaſon: of clipped,. or worn money amongſt it, any ſum that is ordinarily 


16ceived is much lighter than the ſtandard,, and ſo has leſs filyer in it than 


| What. 
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what is in a like ſum, new coined in the mint. But whilſt clipped and 
weighty. money will equally change one for another, it is all one to him, 
whether he receive his money in clipped money, or no, ſo it be but current. 
For if he buy other commodities here with his money, whatever ſum he 
contracts for, clipped as well as weighty. money equally, pays for it. If he 
would carry away the price of his commodity in ready caſh, jit is eaſily 
changed into weighty money: and then he has not only the ſum in tale 
% ee for, but the quantity of ſilver he expected, for his com- 
modities, according to the ſtandard of our mint. If the quantity of your 
7 money be once grown ſo great, that the foreign merchant cannot 
(i has a mind to it) eaſily get weight money for it, but having ſold his 
merchandize, and received clipped money, finds a difficulty to procure what 
is weight for it; he will; in ſelling his goods, either contract to be paid in 
weighty money, or elſe raiſe. the price of his commodities, according to the 
diminiſhed-quantity of ſilver, in your current coin. inn | 
In Holland (ducatoons being the beſt money of the country, as well as the 
eſt coin) men in payments. received and paid thoſe indifferently with the 
other money of the country; till of late the coining of other ſpecies of money, 
of baſer alloy, and in greater quantities, having made the ducatoons, either 
by melting down, or exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it became difficult 
to change the baſer money into ducatoons; and ſince that, no-body will pay 
a debt in ducatoons, unleſs he be allowed half per cent. or more, above the 
value they were coined for. 048 ery 
Lo underſtand this, we muſt take notice, That guilders is the denomina- 
tion, that in Holland they uſually compute. by, and make their contracts in. 
28 formerly paſſed at three guilders and three ſtuyvers, or ſixty- three 
ſtuyvers. There were then (ſome years ſince) begun to be coined another 
piece, Which was called. a three guilders piece, and was ordered to paſs for 
three guilders, or faxty ſtuyvers. But 21 three guilders pieces, which were 
to SE bo 63 guilders, not having ſo much filver in them as 20 ducatoons, 
which paſſed for the ſame ſum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either 


melted down in their mints, (for the making of theſe three guilders pieces, or 


yet baſer money, with profit) or were carried away by foreign merchants ; 
who, when they carried back the product of their ſale in money, would be 
{ure to receive their payment of the number of guilders they contracted for 
in ducatoons, or change the money they received into ducatoons : whereby 
they carried home more filver, than if they had taken their payment in three 
guilders pieces, or any other ſpecies. Thus ducatoens became ſcarce. 80 
that now, he that will be paid in ducatoons, muſt allow half per cent. for 
them. And therefore the merchants, when they ſell any thing now, either 
make their bargain to be paid in ducatoons; or if they contract for guilders 
in general, (which will be ſure'to be paid them in the baſer money of the 
country) they raiſe the price of their commodities accordingly. . . _ 


_ By this example, in a neighbour country, we may ſee how our new milled 


money goes away. When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, it is certain we muſt contract debts beyond ſea, and thoſe 10 
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be paid with money, when either we cannot furniſh, or they will not take 
our goods to diſcharge them. To have money beyond fea to pay our debts, 
when our commodities do not raiſe it, there is no other way but to ſend it thi- 
ther. | And fince a weighty crown coſts no more here than a light'one, and 
our coin beyond fea is valued no otherwiſe than according to the quantity of 
ſilver it has in it, whether we ſend it in ſpecie, or whether we melt it down 
here to ſend it in bullion, (which is the ſafeſt way, as not being prohibited) 
the weightieſt is ſure to go. But when ſo great a quantity of your money is 
clipped, or ſo great a part of your weighty money is carried away, that the 
foreign merchant, or his factor here, cannot have his price paid in weighty 
money, or ſuch as will eafily be changed into it, then every one will ſee (when 


men will no longer take five clipped ſhillings for a milled, or weighty crown) 


that it is the quantity of filver that buys commodities and pays debts, and not 
the ſtamp and denomination which is put upon it. And then too it will be 


' ſeen what a robbery is committed on the publick by OR Every grain 


diminiſhed from the juſt weight of our money, is ſo much loſs to the nation, 
which will one time or other be ſenſibly felt; and which, if it be not taken 
care of, and ſpeedily ſtopped, will in that enormous courſe it is now in, quickly, 
I fear, break out into open ill effects, and at one blow 3 7 7 us f a great 
part (perhaps near one fourth) of our money. For that will be really the caſe, 


| when the increaſe of clipped money makes it hard to get weighty : when men 


begin to put a difference of value between that which is weighty, and light 
money ; and will not fell their commodities, but or money that is weight, 
and will make their bargains accordingly. _ red * 
Lr the country gentleman, when it comes to that paſs, conſider, what 
the decay of his eſtate will be? When, receiving his rent in the tale of clipped 
ſhillings, according to his bargain, he cannot get them to paſs at market for 


more than their weight. And he that ſells him ſalt, or filk, will bargain for 


5s. ſuch a quantity, if he pays him in fair weighty coin, but in clipped 
money he will not take under 58. 3d. Here you fee you have your money, 
without this new trick of coinage, raiſed 5 per cent. But whether to any 
advantage of the kingdom, I leave every one to judge. | 
Hrrurxro we have only conſidered the raiſing of filver coin, and that 
has been, only by coining it, with leſs filver in it, under the ſame denomina- 
tion. There is another way yet of raifing money, which has ſomething more 
of reality, though as little good in it as the former. This too, now that we 
are up on the chapter of raifing money, it may notbe unſeaſonable to open 
a little. The raifing I mean, is, when either of the two richer metals, (which 
money is uſually made of) is by law raiſed above its natural value, in reſpect 
of the other. Gold and filver have, in almoſt all ages and parts of the world 
(where money was uſed) generally been thought the fitteſt materials to make 
it of. But there being a great diſproportion. in the plenty of theſe metals in the 
world, one has always been valued much higher than the other; ſo that one 
ounce of gold has exchanged for ſeveral ounces of filver : as at preſent, our 
guinea paffing for 218. 6d. in filver, gold is now about fifteen and an half 
times more worth than filver: there being about fifteen. and an half times 
more 
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more filver in 218. 6d. than there is gold in a guinea. . This being-now the 
market rate of gold to ſilver ; if by an eſtabliſhed law. the rate of guineas ſhould 


be ſet higher, (as to 228. 6d.) they would be raiſed indeed, but-to the loſs 
of the kingdom. For by this law, gold being raiſed 5 per cent. above its na- 
tural true value, foreigners. would find it worth while to ſend their gold hither, 
and ſo fetch away our ſilvet at five per cent. proſit, and ſo much loſs to us. 
For when ſo 8 gold as would purchaſe but roo ounces of ſilver any where 
elſe, will in England purchaſe the merchant 105 ounces, what ſhall hinder 
him from bringing his gold to ſo good a market; and either ſelling it at the 
mint, where it will yield ſo much, or having it coined into guineas ? And then 
(going to market with his guineas). he may buy our commodities at the ad- 
vantage of 5. per cent. in the very ſort of his money; or change them into 
ſiver, and carry that away with him. | 7 , 


On the other ſide, if by a law you would raiſe your ſilver money, and 


make four crowns, or 20s. in filver, equal to a guinea, at which rate I ſup- 
poſe it was firſt coined, ſo that by your law a guinea ſhould paſs but for 
20s. the ſame inconveniency. would follow. . For then ſtrangers would bring 
in filver and carry away your gold, which was to be had here at a lower rate 


* 


than any where elſe. 


Ix you fay, that this inconvenience is not to be feared ;, for that as ſoon as 
people found, that gold began to grow ſcarce, or that it was more worth than 


the lan let upon it, they would not then part wih t ar the ſtature rate, as we 


ſee. the broad pieces that were coĩned in king James the firlt's time for 208. no- 


| body will now part with under 238. or more, according to the market value; 


this I grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs the fooliſhneſs of making a 
law, which cannot produce the effect it is made for: as indeed it will not, 
-when you, would. raiſe the price of ſilver, in reſpect of gold, above its natural 


market valuę: for then, as we ſee in our gold, the price of it will raiſe itſelf. 
But on the other fide, if you ſhould by a law ſet the value of gold above its 


par; then people would be bound to receive it at that high rate, and ſo part 
with their ſilver at an under value. But ſuppoſing, that having a mind to raiſe 


your filver in reſpect af gold, you make a law to do it, what comes of that ? 
If your law-prevail; only this; that, as: much as you raiſe ſilver, you debaſe 
gold, (for they are in the condition of two things, put in oppoſite ſcales, as 
much as the one riſes the other falls) and then your gold will be carried away 
with ſo much clear loſs to the kingdom, as you raiſe ſilver and debaſe gold 


by your law, below their natural value. If you raiſe gold in proportion to 


3 ſilver, the ſame effect follows. 


— . : S - . 


Is Av, raiſe: filver in reſpe& of gold, and gold in proportion to ſilver. 
For, when you. would raiſe the yalue of money, fancy what you will, it is 


but in reſpect of ſomething you would change it for; and is done only when 


vou can make a leſs quantity of the metal, which your money is made of, 


Change for a greater quantity of that thing which you would raiſe it to. 


Tux effect indeed, and ill conſequence of raifing either of theſe two metals, 


in reſpect of the other, is more eaſily obſerved, and ſooner found in raifing 


gold than filver coin: becauſe your accounts being kept, and your reckonings 
= . ; n 725 all 
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all made in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, which are denominations of ſilver 
coins, or numbers of them; if gold be made current at a rate above the free 
and market value of thoſe two metals, every one will eaſily perceive the incon- 
venience. But there being a law for it, you cannot refuſe the gold in payment 
for ſo much. And all the money, or bullion, people will carry beyond ſea 
from you, will be in ſilver; and the money, or bullion, brought in, will be 
in gold. And juſt the ſame will happen, when your ſilver is raiſed and gold 
debaſed, in reſpect of one another, beyond their true and natural proportion: 
(natural proportion or value I call that reſpective rate they find, any where, 
vuithout the preſcription of law.) For then ſilver will be that which is brought 
in, and gold will be carried out; and that ftill with loſs to the kingdom, an- 
 ſwerable to the overvalue {et by the law. Only as foon as the miſchief is felt, 


people will (do what you can) raiſe the gold to its natural value. For your ac- 


counts and bargains being made in the denomination of filver money; if, when 
gold is raiſed above its proportion, by. the law, you cannot refuſe it in payment 
(as if the law.ſhould-make a guinea current at 228. and 6d.) you are bound to 
take it at that rate in payment. But if the law ſhould make guineas current at 
208. he that has them is not bound to pay them away at that rate, but may 
keep them; if he pleaſes, or get more for them, if he can: yet, from ſuch a 
law, ons of theſe three things will follow. Either; 1; The law forces them 


to go at 208. and then being fdund paſſing at n ooo) eh make their 


advantage of it: Or, adly, People keep them up, and Will not part with them 
at the legal rate, underſtanding them really to be worth more, and then all 
your gold lies dead, and is of no more uſe to trade, than if it were all gone 
out of the kingdom: Or, zdly, It paſſes for more than the law allows, and 
then your law fignifies nothing, and had been better let alone. Which way 
ſoever it ſucceeds, it proves either prejudicial, or ineffectual. If the deſign of 
your law takes plate, the kingdom loſes by it: if the inconvenience be felt 
and avoided, your law welded CFC | — 
Mor is the meaſure of commerce, and of the rate of every thing, and, 


therefore, ought to be kept (as all other meaſures) as ſteady and invariable 


as may be. But this cannot be, if your money be made of two metals, whoſe 


proportion, and, conſequently, whoſe price, conſtantly varies in reſpect to one 


another. Silver, for many reaſons, is the fitteſt of all metals to be this mea- 
ſure; and therefore generally made uſe of for money; But then it is very 


unfit and inconvenient that gold, or any other metal, ſhould be made current, 


legal money, at a ſtanding, ſettled rate. This is to ſet a rate upon the vary- 
ing value of things by law, which juſtly cannot be done; and is, as I have 
ſhewed, as far as it prevails, a conſtant damage and prejudice to the country, 
where it is practiſed. Suppoſe fifteen to one be now the exact par between 


gold and ſilver, what law) can make it laſting; and eſtabliſh it ſo, that next 


year, or twenty years hence, this ſhall be the juſt value of gold to Glver; and 


that one ounce of guld ſhall be juſt worth fifteen ounces of ſilver, neither 


more or leſs? It is poſſible, the Eaſt-India trade ſweeping away great ſums of 


gold, may make it ſcarcer in Europe. Perhaps the Guinea trade, and mines 
of Peru, affording it in greater abundance, may make it more plentiful ; and 
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fo its value; in reſpect of filver, come on the one ſide to be as ſixteen, or, on 
the other, as fourteen to one. And can any law you ſhall make alter this 
proportion here, when it is ſo every-where elſe, round about you? If your law 
fet it at fifteen, when it is at the free market rate, inthe neighbouring. coun- 
tries, as ſixteen to one; will they not ſend hither their ſilver to fetch awa 
our gold, at one fixteen.loſs to you? Or if you will keep its rate to ſilver as 
fteen to one, when in Holland, France, and Spain its market value 1s but 
fourteen ; will they not ſend hither their gold, and fetch away your filver, at 
one fifteen loſs toyou ? This is unavoidable, if you will make money of both 
gold and filver, at the ſame time, and ſet rates upon them by law, in 
reſpect of one another. W 
Wuar then! (will you be ready to ſay) Would you have gold kept out of 
England? Or, being here, would you have it uſeleſs to trade; and muſt there 
be no money made of it? I anſwer, quite the contrary. It is fit the kingdom 
ſhould make uſe of the treaſure it has. It is neceſſary your gold ſhould be 
coined, and have the king's ſtamp. upon it, to ſecure men in receiving it, 
that there is ſo much gold in each piece. But it is not neceſſary that it 
thould have a fixed value ſet on it, by publick authority: it is not conve- 
nient that it ſhould, in its varying proportion, have a ſettled price. Let 
gold, as other commodities, find its own rate. And when, by the king's 
image and inſcription, it carries with it a publick aſſurance of its weight and 
fineneſs; the gold money, ſo coined, will never fail to paſs at the known 
market rates, as readily as any other ſpecies of your money. Twenty guineas, 
though deſigned at firſt for 201. go now as current for 211. 108. as any other 
money, and ſometimes for more, as the rate varies. The value, or price, of 
any thing, being only the reſpective eſtimate it bears to ſome other, which 
it comes in competition with, can only be known by the quantity of the 
one, which will exchange for a certain quantity of the other. There being 
no two things in nature, whoſe proportion and uſe does not vary, it is im- 
poſſible to ſet a ſtanding, regular price between them. The growing plenty, 
or ſcarcity, of either in the market, (whereby I mean the ordinary place, 
where they are to be had in traffick) or the real uſe, or changing faſhion of 
the place, bringing either of them more into demand than formerly, preſently 
varies the reſpective value of any two things. You will as fruitleſly en- 
deavour to keep two different things ſteadily at the ſame price one with 


another, as to keep two things. in an zquilibrium, where their varying 


weights depend on different cauſes. - Put a piece of ſpunge in one ſcale, and 
an exact counterpoiſe of ſilver in the other; you will be mightily miſtaken 
if you imagine, that becauſe they are to-day equal, they ſhall always remain 


ſo. The weight of the ſpunge varying with every change of moiſture in the 


air, the filver, in the oppoſite ſcale, will ſometimes riſe and ſometimes fall. 
This is juſt the ſtate of filver and gold, in regard of their mutual value. 


Their proportion, or uſe, may, nay, conſtantly. does vary, and with it their 


price. For, being eſtimated one, in reference to the other, they. are, as it 


were, put in oppoſite ſcales ;; and.as the one riſes the other falls, and fo on 


the contrary. 8 
FARTHIN OGS, 


— 
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FARTHINGS, made of a baſer metal, may on this account too deſerve 
your conſideration. For whatſoever coin you make current, above the in- 
trinſick value, will always be damage to the publick, whoever get by it. 
But of this I ſhall not, at preſent, enter into a more particular enquiry ; only 
this I will confidently affirm, that it is the intereſt of every country, that 
all the current money of it ſhould be of one and the ſame metal ; that 
the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be of the ſame alloy, and none of a baſer mix- 


ture: and that the ſtandard, once thus ſettled, ſhould be inviolably and 
immutably kept to perpetuity. For, whenever that is altered, upon what 


pretence ſoever, the publick will loſe by it. 


SINCE then it will neither bring us in more money, bullion, or trade 45 


nor keep what we have here, nor hinder our weighty money, of what deno- 
mination. ſoever, from being melted ; to what purpoſe ſhould the kingdom 
be at the charge of coining all our money anew ? For I do not ſuppo'e any 
body can propoſe, that we ſhould have two ſorts of money, at the ſame time, 
one heavier, and the other lighter, as it comes from the mint ; that is very 
abſurd to imagine. So that if all your old money muſt be coined over again; 
it will indeed be ſome advantage, and that a very conſiderable one, to the 
officers of the mint. For they being allowed 38. 6d. (it ſhould be ſixteen 
pence half-penny), for_the coinage of every pound troy, which is very near 
five and an half per cent. if our money be fix millions, and muſt be coined 
all over again, it will coſt the nation to the mint three hundred thirty 
thouſand pounds. One hundred thirty thouſand pounds, if the clipped 
money mult eſcape, becauſe it is already as light as your new ſtandard ; do 
you "not own that this deſign of new coinage is juſt of the nature of clip- 
ing ? he OTIS ee | 
/ THr1s buſineſs of money and coinage is by ſome men, and amongſt them 


ſome very ingenious perſons, thought a great myſtery, and very hard to be 


_ underſtood. - Not that truly in itſelf it is ſo, but becaufe intereſted people, 
that treat of it, wrap up the ſecret, they make advantage of, in a myſtical, 
obſcure, and unintelligible way of talking ; which men, from a pre-conceived 
opinic n of the difficulty of the ſubject, taking for ſenſe, in a matter not eaſy 
to be penetrated, but by the men of art, let paſs for current, without exa- 
mination. Whereas, would they look into thoſe diſcourſes, and enquire 
what- meaning their words have, they would find, for the moſt part, either 
their poſitions to be falſe, their deductions to be wrong, or (which often 
happens) their words to have no diſtinct meaning at all. Where none of theſe 
be, there their'plain,. true, honeſt ſenſe, would prove very eaſy and intelli- 
gible, if expreſſed in ordinary and direct language. 7175 | 
THAT this is ſo, I ſhall ſhew, by examining a printed ſheet on this ſub- 
ject ; intitled, Remarks on a paper given in to the lords, &c.” , 
Rem. IT is certain, That what place ſoever will give moſt for filver 
by weight, it will thither be carried and fold: and if of the money which 
no paſſes in England, there can be 58. 5d. the ounce given for ſtandard 
e filver at the mint, when but 58. 4d. of the very ſame can be given elſe- 
V here for it, it will certainly be brought to the mint; and when coined, can- 
| | | = 749-5 2% WE 
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not be ſold (having one penny over-value ſet upon it by the ounce) for the 


fame that other plate may be bought for, fo will be left unmelted ; at 


« leaſt, it will be the intereſt of any export er to buy plate to ſend out, be- 
« fore money; whereas now it is his intereſt to buy money, to ſend out 


before plate.” 


Anſw. Tur author would do well to make it intelligible, how, of the 
* money that now paſſes in England, at the mint can be given 58. 5d. the 
„ ounce for ſtandard filver, when but 5s. 4d. of the fame money can be 
given elſewhere for it.“ Next, © How it has one penny over-value ſet 
upon it by the ounce, ſo that, when coined, it cannot be fold.” This, 
to an ordinary reader, looks very myſterious ; and, I fear, is fo, as either 
fenifying nothing at all, or nothing that will hold. For ; 

1. I Ask, Who it is at the mint, that can give 58. 5d. the ounce for 


A 


© ſtandard filver, when no- body elſe can give above 5s. 4d?” Is it the 


king, or is it the maſter-worker, or any of the officers ? For to give 58. 5d. 
for what will yield but 5s. 4d. to any body elſe, is to give one fixty-fifth 
part more than it is worth. For ſo much every thing is worth, as it will 

ield. And I do not ſee how this can turn to account to the king, or be 
dert by any body elfe. 

2. I asx, How a penny over-value can be ſet upon it by the ounce, ſo 
that it cannot be ſold ?” This is fo myſterious, that I think it near im- 
poſſible. For an equal quantity of ftandard filver will always be juſt worth 
an equal quantity of ſtandard filver. And it is utterly impoſſible to make 
fixty-four parts of ſtandard filver equal to, or worth, fixty-five parts of the 
fame ſtandard filver ; which is meant by ** ſetting a penny over-value upon it 
by the ounce,” if that has any meaning at all. Indeed, by the workman- 
ſhip of it, fixty-four ounces of ſtandard filver may be made not only worth 
ſixty-five ounces, but ſeventy or eighty. But the coinage, which is all the, 
workmanſhip here, being paid for by a tax, I do not fee how that can be 
reckoned at all: or if it be, it muſt raiſe every 58. 4d. coined to above 
5s. 5d, If I carry fixty-four ounces of ſtandard filver in bullion to the mint 
to be coined, ſhall F not have juſt 64 ounces back again for it in coin ? And 
if fo, can theſe fixty-four ounces of coined ſtandard filver be poſſibly made 
worth fixty-five ounces of the fame ſtandard filver uncoined, when they coſt 
me no more; and I can, for barely going to the mint, have fixty-four 
ounces of ſtandard filver in bullion turned into coin? Cheapneſs of coinage 
in England, where it coſts nothing, wilt indeed make money be ſooner 


brought to the mint, than any where elſe ; becauſe there I have the conve- 


nience. of having it made into money for nothing. But this will no more 
keep it in England than if it were perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it 
from being melted down, becauſe it coſt no more in coin than in bullion : 
and this equally, whether your pieces of the fame denomination be lighter, 
heavier, or juſt as they were before. This being explained, it will be caſy 
to ſee, whether the other things faid in the ſame paragraph be true or falſe, 


and particularly, whether *© it will be the intereſt of every exporter to buy 


plate to fend out before money. 
5 [Rem. 


and raiſing the value of money. 


Rem. © IT is only barely aſſerted, That if ſilver be raiſed at the mint, 

« that it will riſe elſewhere above it; but can never be known till it be 
« tried.” | | 

Anſw. Tus author tells us, in the laſt paragraph, that ſilver, that is worth 
« but 5s. 2d. per ounce at the mint, is worth 5s. 4d. elſewhere.” This, 
how true; or what inconvenience- it hath, I will not here examine. But, 
be the inconvenience of it what it will, this raifing the money he propoſes as a 
remedy : and to thoſe who ſay, upon raiſing our money, filver will riſe too, 
he makes this anſwer, that it can never be known whether it will or no, 
« till it be tried.” To which I reply, That it may be known as certainly 
without trial, as it can, that two pieces of filver that weighed equally yeſter- 
day, will weigh equally again to-morrow in the fame ſcales. | 


„ THERE is ſilver, (lays our author) whereof an ounce (i. e. 480 grains) 


« will change for 5s. 4d.” (i. e. 496 grains) of our ſtandard filver coined. 
To-morrow you coin your money lighter ; ſo that then 58. 4d. will have 
but 472 grains of coined ſtandard filyer in it. Can it not then be known, 


without trial, whether that ounce of filver, which to-day will change for 


96 grains of ſtandard ſilver coined, will change to-morrow but for 472 grains 
of the ſame ſtandard filver coined ? Or can any one imagine that 480 grains 
cf the ſame filver, which to-day are worth 496 grains of our coined filver, 
will to-morrow be worth but 472 grains of the ſame filver, a little differently 
coined? He that can have a doubt about this tall it be tried, may as well de- 
mand a trial to be made, to prove, that the ſame*thing is æquiponderant, 
or equivalent to itſelf. For I think it is as clear, that 472 grains of filver are 
æquiponderant to 496 grains of filver, as that an ounce of filver, that is to- 
day worth 496 grains of ſtandard filver, ſhould to-morrow be worth but 472 
grains of the ſame ſtandard filver, all circumſtances remaining the ſame, but 


the different weight of the pieces ſtamped : which is that our author 


aſterts, when he ſays, That it is only barely aſſerted, &c. What has been 
ſaid to this, may ſerve alſo for an anſwer to the next paragraph. Only'I 


deſire it may be taken notice of, that the author ſeems to inſinuate, that ſilver 


goes not in England, as in foreign parts, by weight: which is a very dan- 
gerous, as well as falſe poſition ; and which, if allowed, may let into our 
mint what corruption and debaſing of our money one pleaſes. 1 
Rem. TnAr our trade hath heretofore furniſhed us with an overplus, 
brought home in gold and filver, is true: but that we bring home from. 
any place more goods than we now export to it, I do not conceive to be 
* ſo. And more goods might be ſent to thoſe parts; but by reaſon of the 
great value of ſilver in this part of the world, more money is to be got by 
* exporting filver, than by any other thing that can be ſent; and that is the 
reaſon of it. And for its being melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is 
ſo heavy, is not by their paper denied.“ 
Anſw. Tnar we bring home from any place more goods than we now 
export, (the author tells us) he doth not conceive.” 


cc 


Cc 


Wour p he had told us a reaſon for his conceit. But ſince the money of 


an; country is not preſently to be changed, upon any private man's ground- 
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leſs conceit, I ſuppoſe this argument will not be of much weight with many 


men. I make bold to call it a groundleſs conceit : for if the author pleaſe to 


remember the great ſums of money are carried every year to the Eaſt-Indies, 


for which we bring home conſumable commodities ; (though I muſt own it 
pays us again with advantage) or if he will examine, how much only two 
.commodities, wholly conſumed here, coſt us 2 in money, (I mean 
Canary wine and currants) more than we pay for, with goods exported to 
the Canaries and Zant; beſides the over- balance of trade upon us in ſeveral 
other places, he will have little reaſon to ſay, he doth not conceive we 
bring home from any place more goods than we now export to it.” 

As to what he ſays, concerning the melting down and exporting our 
money, becauſe it is heavy: if by heavy he means, becauſe our crown- 
i prone (and the reſt of our ſpecies of money in proportion) are 23 or 24 grains 
heavier than he would have them coined : this, whoever grants it, I deny 
-upon grounds, which, I ſuppoſe, when examined, will be found clear and 
evident. | | | 

IN DEE D, when your debts beyond ſea, to anſwer the over- balance of 
foreign importations, call for your money, it is certain the heavy money, 
which has the full ſtandard weight, will be melted down and carried away; 
becauſe foreigners value not your ſtamp, or denomination, but your filver. 

Hz would do well to tell us what he means by © the great value of filver 
in this part of the world.” For he ſpeaks of it as a cauſe that draws away 
our money more now than formerly, or elſe it might as well have been omit- 


ted as mentioned in this place: and if he mean, by this part of the world, 


England; it is ſcarce ſenſe to ſay, that the great value of ſilver in England 


ſhould draw filver out of England. If he means the neighbouring countries 


to England, he ſhould have ſaid it, and not doubtfully this part of the world. 


But let him, by this part of the world, mean what he will, I dare ſay every 


one will agree, that filver is not more. valued in this, than any other part 
of the world; nor in this age, more than in our grandfathers days. 
IAN ſorry, if it be true, what he tells us, That“ more money is to be 
got by exportation of filver, than by any other thing that can be ſent.” 
This is an evidence, that“ we bring home more goods than we export.” 
For, till that happens, and has brought us in debt beyond ſea, filver will not 
be exported ; but the overplus of people's gain, being generally laid up in 
ſilver, it will be brought home in filver ; and ſo our people will value it as 


much as any other, in this part of the world. 


Tux truth of the caſe in ſhort is this. Whenever we, by a loſing trade, 
contract debts with our neighbours, they will put a great value on our ſilver, 


and more money will be got by tranſporting filver than any thing can be 


<* ſent;” which comes about thus: Suppoſe that by an over-balance of their 
trade (whether by a ſale of pepper, ſpices, and other Eaſt-India commodities, 
it matters not) we have received great quantities of goods, within theſe two 
or' three months from Holland, and ſent but little thither ;- ſo that the ac- 


counts balanced, between the inhabitants of England and the United Pro- 


vinces, we of England were a million in their debt; what would follow from. 
15 010 7 | 8 i ; He hbence 
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hence? This; That theſe Dutch creditors, deſiring to have what is due to 
them, give orders to their factors and correſpondents here, to return it to them. 
For enquiring as we do, what are the effects of an over- balance of trade, we 
muſt not ſuppoſe they inveſt their debts in commodities, and return their 
effects that way. A million then being to be returned from England to Hol- 
land in money, every one ſeeks bills of exchange ; but Engliſhmen not 
having debts in Holland to anſwer this million, or any the leaſt part of it, 
bills are not to be got. This preſently makes the exchange very high: upon 
which the bankers, &c. who have the command of great quantities of money 
and bullion, fend that away to Holland in ſpecie, and ſo take money here to 
pay it again there, upon their bills, at ſuch a rate of exchange, as gives them. 
five, ten, fifteen, &c. per cent. profit: and thus ſometimes a 58. piece of 
our milled money may truly be ſaid to be worth 58. 3d. 4d. 6d. gd. in. 
Holland. And if this be © the great value of ſilver in this part of the world,” 
J eafily grant it him. But this great value is to be remedied, not by the 
alteration of our mint, but by the regulation and balance of our trade. For- 
be your coin what it will, our neighbours, if they over-balance us in trade, 
will not only have a great value for our filver, but get it too; and there will 
be © more to be got, by exporting filver to them, than by any other thing; 
can be ſent.” 

Rem. © Tux alterations of the coins in Spain and Portugal are no way at 
all like this. For there they altered in denomination near half, to deceive 
* thoſe they paid, with paying thoſe, to whom they owed one ounce of ſilver, 

© but half an ounce for it. But, in the alteration here deſigned, to whoever 
* an ounce of filver was owing, an ounce will be paid in this money; it 
being here only deſigned, that an ounce of money ſhould equal an ounce 
of filver in value, at home, as well as abroad, which now it does not.“ 

Anſw. In this paragraph the author confeſſes the alteration of the coin in 
Spain and Portugal was a cheat; but the“ alteration here deſigned, he ſays, 
is not :* but the reaſon he gives for it is admirable : viz. © Becauſe they 
* there altered in denomination near half,” and here denomination is altered' 
but five per cent. for ſo in truth it is, whatever be deſigned. As if fifty per 
cent. were a cheat, but five per cent. were not; becauſe perhaps leſs per- 
ceivable, For the two things, that are pretended to be done here by this 
new coinage, I fear will both fail, viz. 1. That © to whomſoever an ounce: 
of filver is owing, an ounce of filver ſhall be paid in this money.” For 
when an ounce of filver is coined, as is propoſed, into 58. 5d. (which is to 
make our money five per cent, lighter than it is now) I that am to receive 
tool. per ann. fee-farm rent; ſhall IJ in this new money receive 1051. or 
barely 1001. ? The firſt I think will not be ſaid. For if by law you have 
made it 1000. it is certain the tenant will pay me no more. If you do not 
mean that 400 crowns, or 2000 ſhillings of your new coin ſhall be 1001: but 
there muſt be five per cent. in tale added to every 100, you are at the charge 
of new coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed confuſion. If I muſt receive 
100]. by tale of this new money for my fee-farm rent, it is demonſtration; 
chat I loſe five ounces per cent. of the ſilver that was due to me. This a little 
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any more debaſe it here at home, than abroad, or make the ſilver in our 


0 only to the keeping in out᷑ coin and W leaves all en to be 


_ceive a "milled crown. for 58. and a milled half-crown for 28. 6d. But 


bit is not to be denied, but char where any man has a rent-s EO, that can 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


lower he confeſſes in theſe words, That where a man has a rent-snc, that 
, can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect it, but ſo very little, that it 
„vill ſcarce ever at all be perceived” This very little i is five per cent. and if 
a man be cheated of that, ſo he perceives it not, it goes for nothing. But 
this Toſs will not affect only ſuch rents as can never be more, but all pay- 
ments whatſoever, that are eontracted for, before this alteration of our 
mon 

5 * it be true, whit he Affirms; That an ounce of money doth equal 
< an ounce of ſilver in value abroad, but not at home; then this part of 
the undertaking will alſo fail, For I deny that the ſtamp on our money does 


money not equal in value to tlie ſame weightiof ſilver every-where. The 
author would have done well to have made it out, and not . ſo great a 
paradox only to the credit of a finpidiaffertion 4c! 4 


17 


Rem. Ap for whit is fardirn this bill: to prevent . — 


* exported ſtill.“ Ne ng Many 7 AE H. 1697 04% 4 
Anſw. Waar the nue means * our on and borciga bullion, will 

need ſdme Ep Rea. te, fot 16 won book wth» hatin ana: 
Rem. Fate is now no fach thing as / payments made i in weight and 

* milled money.“ Ihe ng i e = 
Anſw. 1-8£L1tve there are very FIN 3 who — not t very often re- 


he means, I ſuppoſe, in great and entire ſums of milled money. But I aſk, 
if all the clipped moe Kere tabled in, whether then all:the payments would 
not be in "weighty money; and that not being called in, whether if it be 
lighter" than your new milled foney, the new: milled. money will not be 
melted down as much as the old ? Which I nt the author there confeſſes, 
of elſe I underſtand him not 
Rem. Nor will this*an way interrupt Ander for trade will find its 
% 6wn courſe ; the denothin! n of MY: in rang country no en concerning 
„ that.” itte of on. 
Anſw]. rut dele münden a ecktain an of money, in all coun- 
tries, concerns trade; and the alteration of that nen wage diſturbance 
to tt. en hers aft bs Gigs 
Rem. 4 Fox if {6 be it otceafions the coining more money.” Fi 
Anſw. H falks as if it Would be . the occaſion of coining n more * 
Out of what ® Ott of ont y. alreddy coined, or wht nk bullion? For Lwould 
be glad to know where it is. 5 „ el z 91987 
Rem. © IT may be ſome gain to choſuntale vill venture to melt down the 
coin, but very ſmall 'loſs-(if any) to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new : 


** never be more, this may ſomewhat affect it; but ſo very little, it will 
ſcarce ever at all be perceived.” „ 

Anſw. As- much as it will be gain to melt down their coin, ſo much loſs 
will it be to thoſe who are paid in new, viz. 5 per cent. which, I Arat 
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is more than the author would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by it another 
way. $4 | | 


Rem. Anp if the alteration deſigned ſhould have the effect of making 
© our native commodities any ways dearer—.“ ; 


 Anſw. HERH our author confeſſes, that proportionably as your money is 
raiſed, the price of other things will be raiſed too. But to make amends, 


he fa S, | | | 
Roe * Ir does at the ſame time make the land which produces them 


© of more than ſo much more in value.” 9 | 
.  Anſw. Tus ** more than fo much more in value,” is more than our au 
thor, or any body elſe for him, will ever be able to make out. | 
Tux price of things will always be eſtimated by the quantity of ſilver 
given in exchange for them. And if you make your money leſs in weight, 
it muſt be made up in tale. This is all this great myſtery of raifing money, 
and raifing-land. - For example: the manor of Blackacre would yeſterday 
have yielded one hundred thouſand crowns, which crown-pieces, let us ſup- 
ſe numero rotundo to weigh each of them an ounce of ſtandard ſilver. 
To-day your new coin comes in play, which is 5 per cent. lighter. There is 
your money raiſed ; the land now at fale yields one hundred and five thouſand 
crowns, Which is juſt the ſame one hundred thouſand ounces of ſtandard ſilver. 
There is the land raiſed. Þ And is not this an admirable invention, for which 
the publick ought to be at above one hundred thouſand pounds charge for 
new coinage, and all your commerce put in diſorder? And then to recom- 
mend this invention, you are told, as a great ſecret, That, had not money, 
* from time to time, been raiſed in its denomination, lands had not to 
* riſen too: which is to ſay, Had not your money been made lighter, 
fewer pieces of it would have bought as much land as a greater number does 
now, | | : 
Rem. Tux loſs of payments, there ſpoken of, will, in no fort, be fo 
great, as if the parties, to whom theſe debts are owing, were now bound 
to receive them in the money that now paſſes, and then to melt the ſame 
* down ; ſo at this they will have no cauſe to complain.“ | 
_ Anſw. A very good argument! the clippers have robbed the publick of 
à good part of their money (which men will, ſome time or other, find in the 
payments they receive) and it is defired the mint may have a liberty to be 
beforehand with thoſe, to whom debts are owing. They are told, they will 
have no reaſon to complain of it, who ſuffer this loſs, becauſe it is not ſo 
t as the other. The damage is already done to the publick, by clipping. 
here at laſt it will light, I cannot tell. But men, who receive clipped 
money, not being forced to melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by it. 
When clipped money will no longer change for weighty, then thoſe, who 
have clipped money in their hands, will find the loſs of it. we 
4 Rem, ** IT will make the cuſtoms better paid, becauſe there will be more 
money: | 
Anſw. THAT there will be more money in tale, it is poſſible : that there 


will be more money in weight and worth, the author ought to ſhew. And 
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then, whatever becomes of the cuſtoms, (which I do not hear are un paid 


now) the king will loſe in the exciſe above thirty thouſand pounds per 
annum. For in all taxes where ſo many pounds, 11 or pence are de- 
termined by the law to be paid, there the king will loſe 5 per cent. The 
author here, as in other places, gives a good reaſon for it: for, his majeſty 
„being to pay away this money by tale, as he received it, it will be to him 
*« no loſs at all.” 3 7 1 

As if my receiving my rents in full tale, but in money of undervalue five 
per cent. were not ſo much loſs to me, becauſe I was to pay it away again by 
tale. Try. it at 50 per cent. the odds only is, That one being greater than 


the other, would make more noiſe. . But the author's great refuge in this is, 
That it will not be perceived. | 


9 


Rem. Is, all foreign commodities were to be purchaſed with this new 
** ſpecies of money ſent out; we agree, That with 1001, of it, there could 
not be ſo much filver, or other commodities bought, as with 1001. in 

crown- pieces as now coined, becauſe they would be heavier ; and all coin, 
in any kingdom but where it is coined, only goes by weight; and for the 
fame wel 2 of ſilver, the ſame every- where fill will be bought; and ſo 
*« there will, with the ſame quantity of goods. And if thoſe goods ſhould 
* coſt 5 per cent. more here in England than heretofore, and yield but the 
ſame money (we. mean by the ounce abroad) the ſame money, brought 
home and coined, will yield the importer five per cent. more at the mint 
than it heretofore could do, and ſo no damage to the trader at all. | 
Anſw. HERE truth forces from the author a confeſſion of two things, which 
demonſtrate - the vanity and: uſeleſſneſs of the project. 1. That, upon this 
change of your coin, 2 goods will be raiſed, Your own goods will coſt 
five per cent. more. So that goods of all kinds being thereupon raiſcd ; 
wherein. conſiſts the raiſing of your money, when an ounce of ſtandard filver, 
however minced, ſtamped, or denominated, will buy no more commodities 
than it did before? This confeſſion alſo ſhews the falſhood of that dan- 
gerous ſuppoſition, That money, in the kingdom where it is coined, goes 
not by weight,“ i. e. is not valued by its weight. . 
Rem. II is true, the owners of filver will find a good market for it, and 
no others will be damaged ; but, on the contrary, the making plenty of 
“money will be an advantage te all.” n yt. 

Anſw. I 6RANT it true, That if your money were really raiſed five per 
cent. the owners of filver would get ſo much by it, by bringing it to the 
mint to be coined. But fipce, as is confefled, commodities will (upon this 
raiſing your money) be raiſed to five per cent. this alteration will be an ad- 
vantage to no-body, but the officers of the mint, and hoarders of money. 
Rem. WIEN ſtandard ſilver Was laſt raiſed at the mint, (which it was 
from 5s. to 58. and 2d. the ounce, in the 43d of Eliz.) and, for above 
** forty years after, ſilver uncoined was not worth above 48. 10d. the ounce, 
** which occaſjoned, much Foining ; and of money, none in thoſe days was 
*©* exported © 'Whereas iel, now is worth but the very ſame 58. 2d. the 
** ounce ſtil] at the mint, and is worth 58. 4d. elſewhere. So that if uy 
T3149 11” | \ ; li 
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« hill now with the Lords does not happen to paſs, there can never any 
« ſilver be ever any more coined at the mint; and all the milled money 
« will, in a very little time more, be deſtroyed.” | | | 

Anſw. Tux reaſon of ſo much money coined in queen Elizabeth's time, 
and afterwards, was not the leſſening of your crown-pieces from 480 to 462 
grains, and ſo proportionably all the reſt of your money, (which is that the 
author calls raiſing ſtandard filyer from 58. to 5s. 2d. the ounce) but from the 
over-balance of your trade, bringing them in plenty of bullion, and keeping 
it here. Ts ue - | TY | 
How ſtandard ſilver (for if the author ſpeaks of other filver, it is a fallacy) 


ſhould be worth its own weight in ſtandard ſilver at the mint, (i. e. 5s. 2d. 


the ounce) and be worth more than its own weight in ſtandard filver, (i. e. 
58. 4d. the ounce) in Lombard-ftreet, is a paradox that no- body, I think 
will be able to comprehend, till it be better explained. It is time to give off 
coining, if the value of ſtandard filyer be leſſened by it; as really it is, if an 
ounce of coined ſtandard filver will not exchange for an ounce of uncoined 
ſtandard ſilver, unleſs you add 15 or 16 grains overplus to it: which is what 
the author would have taken upon his word, when he ſays, Silver is worth 
« five ſhillings four-pence elſewhere,” © © 
Five ſhillings four-pence of money coined at the mint, the author muſt 
allow to be at leaſt 495 grains. An ounce is but 480 grains. How then an 
ounce of uncoined ſtandard ſilver can be worth five ſhillings four-pence, 
(i. e. how 480 grains of uncoined ſtandard ſilver can be worth 495 grains of 
the ſame ſtandard filver, coined into money) is unintelligible z unleſs the 
coinage of our mint leſſens the value of ſtandard ſilver. 2 reeraties; 
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4 CL) and intereſt are two things of ſo great moment to the publick, 

aA © and of fo great concernment in trade, that they ought very accu- 
* rately to be examined into, and very nicely. weighed, upon any propoſal 
© of alteration to be made in them. I pretend not to have treated of them 


2 4 


** here as they deſerve. That muſt be the work of an abler hand; 1 have 


* faid ſomething on theſe ſubjects, becauſe JG required it. - And, 1 hope, 
the readineſs of my obedience will excuſe to you the faults. I have com- 
** mitted, and aſſure you that I am, | n 
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5 2d. te * ld by the 
* ounce; than it will d * — money, there will be 
one ined. into money; and matter bo 5 Mews there is none. 
Ir would be hard” to KHW What be means, When he fays, ſilver yields 


: « 2d. ord . more by y the guncc, than it will do by being coined into m 


but 1631 fl "ray 8 As it 9500 at the bottom of the leaf, that an ounce 
ot filver un 9 15 4 ene Je, ben after it ic ooined it will be; 
1 „1 take trie libet ay, 10 {6 far from being tris,” that'F affirm it is 
me AiBle' ts be [. 15 Dy h 15 mall only give this ſhört reaſon,' viz. 
Becauſe” the neſth et nor can wks Roy any of the intrinſick 
value öf the f 5 and a aunce of coined” ſtandard filver, 
kr it neceſfarily” f'&quat value'ts a huge vf uncoined ſtandard filver. 
r example; s A 1. N has tound plate of ſtandard flyer, juſt 
of the ſhape, fize, and weight of a coined crown- piece, which, for brevity's 
fake; we Wil ſippofe' tat 15 bounce; this ounce of ſtandard ſilver is certain- 
by, of e dat valde te any öthe ourice of -unwrought ſtandard filver in his 
1 he gbes with His ound piece of filver to the Tower, and has 
thi 59 flatnp⸗ a 6n it; when he brings this numerical piece back again 
to his ſhop OE Gl th; "one. 7 8 1. it is'now zd. leſs Worth than 
ir was, DOREEN Ke tarntd it out out ſmob | quarter of an honr before; or, that 
it is 00 MIY 10d ben vahis his do ny other ouncę of tnwrought ſtandard ſilver 
at top 2 He that can fay it 18 2d. leſs worth, than. it was before i it had 
kae s irvage and inféri fon 6n" it, may a8 well fay, that 60'grains of 
1 19 65 ht Feng de Tow wer, , are Worth but fY rains of ſilver in Ebmbard- 
1 S © Oil THT i nent v7? , PI 1167 SfH1I1T fg SLE) to. 
Boi kg author very Wari Hints thi Mete of coinage'only t6 Evgland ; 
oh It is in Eng Nd ay not every Were, Would deſerve” a reaſon.” 
Ur let us 925 1b to be true; as ! 5 author affirms, that coitied flyer i in 
En gland is one thirtieth worſe, or of tel value, than uncoined; the natural 
confequente) from this}! if it de true, 18, that it is vety uhfit that the mint 
ſhould be emp lay ed in Fri abt, Where it debaſes thefilyer ole thirtieth; für, 
if the Ramp Pele the Vale pf our filver this year; it will atf6'do'fo thenext, 
end of the ho it 8 working the fame way. Nor 
= ne 4 the dEhbminatibn, as is — at all help it. 4 
UT 


Fen and raiſing the value of money. 


Bur yet he thinks he has ſome proof for his propoſition, becauſe it is 
matter of fact that there is no money coined at the mint. This is the great 
grievance, and is one indeed, but for a different reaſon from what ſeems to 
inſpire that paper. 1 
Tugmat agen is thig; England ſending morg conſumable commodi- 
ties to Spaĩh than ĩt receives from thence, the merchants, py manage their 
trade, bring back the overplus in bullion, which, at their return, they ſell as 
a commodity. The chapmen, that give tighbſt for this, are, as in all caſes 
of buying and ſelling, thoſe who can make moſt profit by it ; and thoſe are the 
returners of our money, by exchange into thoſe countries, where our debts, 
any way contracted, make a need of it: for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c. per 
cent. according to the want and demand of money from England there, and 


aocording,to Bae of the ſea, b thi n, 38 ſoon as it comes. in, 
to ſend 7 to their correſpo 5 8 thoſe parts, e make Zood their credit for 
the bills they hs eden on them, an dſo. 15 give more for it than the mint- 
te, i. e. more than equal . of milled money for an equal weight of 
a andard,bullion.; f eing able to ma e more profit of it by returns. 
pt 4 e on gur trade 7 755 | & were in all other commo- 
| dities: equal, but that in the laſt Ea 4 lpdis a fale. Wwe. bought of them of Eaſt- 
India commodities 1 to the yalue of a mil to be 2 in a month; within a 
month a million muſt be returned into Hollan this preſently raiſes the 
exchange, and the traders in eee ſell their Bills at high rates; but 
the —— of trade being (as is ſuppoſed in the caſe) b in all other com- 
modities, this million can no way e to their corceſpandents, on whom 
thoſe DO de drawn, but by, ſending. ther money: or 'bullion, to rramburie : 
them. 
TuIs 1 is che true reaſon. why. the bullion brou ght fro rom Spain-i is not tied 
to the mint to be coined, but bought by c foreign exchar e, and ex- 
ported by them, to ſupply the N of our Sgges there, which are not 
paid for by our commodities. Nor Will the propoſed railing, of our money, 
as it is called, whether we coin our money for the, 19 5 one thirticth, or one 
twentieth, or one half lighter, than now it is, br) ing one ounge more to the 
mint than now, Whilſt ohr affairs in this reſpect remain in, the lame poſture. 
And l challenge the author to ſhew that it wat. ar fayinga 15 but ſayin g. Bul- 
lion can never come to the mint to be coined, whilſt the ver- balance of trade 
and foreign expences are ſo great, that to fatisfy, „not anly the bullion 
your trade in ſome parts now yearly brings in, but alſo ſome of your formerly 
coined, mpney is requiſite, and mult be: ſent out: but when a change in that 
brings in and lodges bulliqn here, (for now. it ſeems 1 it only paſſes through 
England) the increaſe of Hives and gold it in En seen Again vring 
it. to the mint to be coined. 5 7 
Tus it eafily intelligible, how. comes it thay, when, now. at 
che migt ll ey can give but, 5s, 2d, per ounce or f 0 1 $8. 46, 
the ounce in, Lamb: rect, (Nh. nich. is hat our aut Se 7 he ſays, 
4 silver js BOW, orth DupSs „Ad, 2 ine a4 the mint, and ip worth 58. 4d. 
* elſewhere.” pf The reaſon whereof 3 1s plaig, viz. jecauſe, th e mint, giving 
N Weg. ty 


_— 
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there allowed for the ſame; which ſixteen - pence halfpenny 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


weighty money ſor bullion, can give ſo much and no more for ſilver, than it 
is coined at, which is 5s. 2d. the ounce, the publick paying all the odds, that 
is between coined and uncoined filver, which is the manufacture of coinage : 
but the banker, or returner of money, having uſe for filver beyond ſea, where 
he can make his profit of it, by anſwering bills of exchange, which he ſells 
dear, muſt either ſend our money in ſpecie, or melt down our coin to tranſ- 
port, or elſe with it buy bullion. | N 2 5 | | 
Tux ſending our money in ſpecie, or melting it down, has ſome hazard, 
and therefore, if he could have bullion for 58. 2d. per ounce, or a little dearer, 
it is like he would always rather chuſe to exchange coin for bullion, with ſome 
little loſs, rather than run the riſque of melting it down for exportation. 
Bur this would ſcarce make him pay 2d. in the crown, which is almoſt 
three and an half per cent. if there were not ſomething more in it, than barely 
the riſque of melting, or exportation; and that-is the lightneſs of the greateſt 
part of our current coin, For example, N. has given bills for thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling in Flanders, and ſo has need of ten thouſand weight of filver 
to be tranſported thither ; he has thirty thouſand pounds ſterling by him in 
ready money, whereof five thouſand pounds is weighty milled money ; what 
ſhall hinder him then from throwing that into his melting-pot, and fo reduc- 
ing it to bullion, to be 8 ? But what ſhall he do for the other twenty- 
five thouſand pounds, which, though he has by him, is yet clipped and light 
money, that is at leaſt twenty per cent. lighter than the ſtandard ? If he tranſ- 
ports or melts down this, there is ſo much clear loſs to him ; it is therefore 
more advantage to him to buy bullion at 58. 4d. the ounce with that light 
money, than to tranſport, or melt it down; wherein, though the ſeller of the 
bullion has leſs weight in ſilver than he parts with, yet he finds his account, 


as much as if he received it in weighty coin, whilſt a clipped crown-piece, 
or ſhilling, paſſes as well in payment for any commodity here in England as 


a milled one. Thus our mint is kept from coĩning. 


= 


Bur this paper, For encouraging the coining, &c. would fain have the mill 
at work, though there be no griſt to be had, unleſs you will grind over again 


| what is ground already, and pay toll for it a ſecond time; a propoſition fit only 


for the miller himſelf to make; for the meaneſt houſewife in the country 
would laugh at it, as ſoon as propoſed, . However, the author pleaſes himſelf, 
and thinks he has a good argument to make it paſs, viz. becauſe the toll to be 
paid for it will not amount to three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, as is 


laid in a late treatiſe about raĩſing the value of money, p. 170. for, he ſays, that 


writer is miſtaken, in ſaying that 38. and 6d. is allowed at the mint for the 
« coinage of every pound troy,” whereas there is but — evER halfpenny 

lame ing above one 
third of 3s. 6d. it follows by his own computation, that the new coining 
our money will coſt the nation above one hundred and ten thouſand pounds; 
a ſmall ſum, in this our plenty of riches, to be laid out for the purchaſing 
theſe following inconveniencies, without any the leaſt advantage. | 


1. A Loss 


and raiſing the value of money. 


1. A Loss to the king of one thirtieth (if you coin your money 2d. per 
crown, one twentieth, if you coin your money 3d. per crown lighter)! of all 
his ſtanding revenue. | | og 

2. A 11Kt loſs of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in all rents that are 
ſettled ; for theſe have, during the term, the nature of rent- ſec: but five per 
cent. loſs in a man's income he thinks ſo little, it will not be perceived. 

Tour to merchants in their trade. Theſe inconveniencies he is 
forced to allow. He might have ſaid diſorder to all people in their trade, 
though he ſays it wilt be but a little trouble to merchants, and without any 
real damage to trade. The author would haye done well to have made out 
this, and a great many other aſſertions in that paper; but ſaying is much 
eaſier, if that may paſs for proof, | ces: 4c | 

INDEED he has, by a ſhort way, anſwered the book above-mentioned, in 
the concluſion of his paper, in theſe words: And he that fo groſly miſtakes 

„in ſo material points of what he would affert, it is plain is not free from 
e miſtakes.” It does not appear that he, who publiſhed that book, ever thought 
himſelf free from miſtakes ; but he, that miſtakes in two material points, 
may be in the right in two others, and thoſe will ſtill need an anſwer. But one 
of theſe material points will, I think, by what is already ſaid, appear not to be 
a miſtake ; and for any thing the author of the paper hath ſaid, or can ſay, it 
will always be true, that an ounce of filver coined, or not coined, is, and. 
eternally will be, of equal value to any other ounce of ſilver. As to any other 
miſtake, concerning the rate of coinage, it is like he had his information from 
ſome diſintereſted perſon, whom he thought worthy of credit. And whether 
it be 38. 6d. as he was told, or only fixteen-pence halfpenny per pound troy, 
as the paper ſays, whether the reader will believe the one, or the other, or 
think it worth his more exact inquiry, this is certain, the kingdom ought not 
to be at that, or any other charge, where there is no advantage, as there will 
be none in this propoſed coinage, but quite the contrary... SS 

In his anſwer to 5 e eee e eee 

Object. 1. He ſays from Edw. III. “ Silver has from time to time (as it 
grew in eſteem) been by degrees razed in all mints.“ If an ounce of filver 
now not exchanging, or paying for what one tenth of an ounce would have 

purchaſed in Edw. IIId's time, and fo being ten times leſs. worth now, than it 
was then, be growing in eſteem, this author is in the right; elſe ſilver has not, 
ſince Edw. IIId's reign, from time to time grown in eſteem.. Be that as it 
will, he aſſigns a wrong eauſe of raifing of ſilver, as he calls it, in our mint, 
For if grow ing thus in requeſt, i. e. by leſſening its value, had. been the rea- 
ſon of altering our money, this change of coin, or raiſing the denomination 
of ſilver in ours, and other mints, ought to have been greater by much, ſince 
Henry VIT's time, chan it was between that and Edward IIId's; becauſe the 
great change of the value of ſilver has been made, by the plenty of it poured. 
into this part of the world from the Weſt-Indies, not diſcovered till Henry 
VIIs reign, - So that I think L may ſay, that the value of filyer from Edward 
III. to Henry VII. changed not one tenth, but from Henry VII. till now it 


changed above ſeven tenths; and yet, money having been raiſed in our mint 
Bs 5 | two 


\ 


© 


two thirds ſince Edward IIId's time, the far greater part of the raiſing of it 


of the new ſhilliigs, When the fame denomination had but half the quantity 


rence between them, is only the different value of the workmanſhip, be- 


It pleaſed the government, poſſibly being told that it would raiſe the value of 


rates of the cuſtoms at ſo many reys on the ſeveral commodities, the king im- 


— 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


Was before Henry VII's time, and a very ſmall part of it ſince; ſo that the 
cauſe, inſinuated by our author, it is evident, was not the cauſe of leſſen- 
ing our coin ſo often, whatever it was: and it is poſſible there wanted not 
men of projects in thoſe days, who for private ends, by wrong ſuggeſtions, 
and falfe reaſonings, covered with myſterious terms, led thoſe into miſtakes, 
who had not the time and wilt nicely to examine; though a crown-piece 
three times as big as one of ours now, might, for its ſize alone, deſerve to 
e . en 

1 To Object. 2. he ſays, © The raiſing the denomination of money in 
Spain and Portugal, was making it go for more when coined, than its true 


* value.” mann 
Tuts, I ay, is impoſiible, and deſire the author to prove it. It did in 
Spain and Portugal, juſt what it will do here and every- where; it made not 
the ſilver coined go for more than its value, in all things to be bought, but 
uſt ſo much as the denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of commodity 
had the buyer in exchange for it: as it would be here, if you ſhould coin 
fix-pences into ſhillings; if any one went to market with this new money, 
he would find that, whereas he had a buſhel of wheat laſt week for eight 
ſhillings of the former coin, he would have now but half a buſhel for eight 


of filver. Indeed thoſe, who were to receive money upon former contracts, 
would be defrauded of half their due, receiving, in their full tale of any deno- 
mination contracted for, but half the ſilver they ſhould have; the cheat 
whereof they would find, when they went to market with their new money. 
For this I have above proved, that one ounce of filver is, and eternally will be, 
equal in value to eber wende of ſilver; and all that can poſſibly put a diffe- 


ſtowed on one more than another, which in coinage our author tells us in 
this paper is but fixteen-pence halfpenny per pound troy. I demand therefore, 
of our author, to ſhew that any ſort of coinage,” or, as he calls it, raiſing 
of money, can raife the value of coined filver, or make it go for more than 
uncoined, bating the charge of coinage; unleſs it be to thaſe who, being to 
receive money upon former contracts, will, by receiving the tale agreed for, 
receive leſs than they ſhould of filver, and ſo be defrauded of what hey really 
COMMANDED: e RY IYER IA 3g  - 

__ Wrar effect fuch a raiſing of their money had in one particular, I will tell 
our author. In Portugal they count their money by reys, a very ſmall, or ra- 
ther imaginary coin,” juſt as if we here ſhould count all our ſums by farthings. 


their money, to raiſe in denomination the ſeveral ſpecies, and make them go 
for a greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) number of reys than formerly. What 
was the conſequence? It not only confounded the property of the ſubject, and 
diſturbed affairs to no purpoſe; but treaties of commerce having ſettled the 


Te CONNER e mediately 


and raiſing the value of money. 


mediately loſt-i in the value half his cuſtoms. The ſame that in proportion 
will happen in the ſettled: revenue of the crown here, upon the propoſed 
change. 
F — though our anchor f in theſe 3 wi whereas all now defired by this 
« act is to keep ſilver, when coined, of the ſame value it was before, would 
inſinuate, that this raiſing the denomination, or leſſening our coin, as is pro- 
ſed, Will do no: ſuch thingy yet it is demonſtration, that when our coin is 
ſeſte ned 3d. in 5358. the King will receive five per cent, leſs in value in his 
cuſtoms, exciſe, and all his ſettled revenue, and ſo proportionably, as the 
quantity of filvet, in every ſpecies of our coin, ſhall be made leſs than now 
it is coined, in t ſc of the- ſame. denomination... _. 
Bur, whatever our author means by making money go for more when 
7 © coined. than its true value, or by keeping ſilver, when coined, of the ſame 
value it was, before ;" this is evident, that raiſing their money thus, by 
coining it with leſs flyer in it than it had before, had not the effect in Portu- 
gal and Spain, whigh our author propoſes from it here; for it has not brought 
one penny more to the mint there, nor kept their money, or ſilver, from 
exportation fince, though forfeiture and death de . pavaltics Joined 1 in aid 
to his trick of raiſing to keep. it in. | 
1 pr our g or tells us i in anſwer to. Object. 4 1 k This 10 will fcarce' ever at 
all, be — EY If of 100 guineas a man has in his pocket, 5 ſhould be 
picked, qut, ſo he ſhould not perceive it, the fraud and the loſs would not be 
one jot the leſs; and though he perceived it not when, or how it was done, 
yet pawl] god: it in his accounts, and the wn ſo mock back i in his eſtate 
" Mar, mmm 5e4 
Object. 3. A e, The. eg Vour coin (it may be) may raiſe the 
15 Bengt. bullion here in England.“ An ounce of ſilver will always be equal 
in value to an ounce of ſilver here, bating the workmanſhip. I fay it 
is impoſſible to be othexwiſe, and require. our author to ſhew it poſſible in 
England, 96,any+where,. or elſe hereafter to ſpare his may be:” To avoid 
fallacies, I &&fire;to,be underſtood, When Lu the word Giver alone, to mean 
nothing but flyer, and to lay aſide the conſideration of baſer metals that may 


be mixed with isa for I do not fay. that an ounce of ſtandard; that has almoſt 


one twelfth of gepper in it, is of equal value with an ounce of ſine ſilver that 

has no alloy. at all; but that any two ounces of equally alloyed ſilver will 

always be of equal value; the ſilver being the meaſure of commerce, it is the 

G þes files: that is in ęvery piece he receives, and not the denomination 
af it. whighthe, merchant; looks after and values it by, 

Bux. this, raiſing of the denomination our author would 8 becauſe 
it will be better for the poſſeſſors ß bullien, as he ſays, Anſw. 3. But who 
are they who; now in Englapd are p 
Nate men are there. in England of that 
all. our money ſhould be new. e and af. a leſs weight, with lo. Went. a 
üs ade nation, and loſs to bis 85 revenue ?. - | 
Hp farther adds, Anſw. 3. It doth: dot thence jnevieably follow, it will 
rl 8 7 of bullion beyond ſea.” 1 ; 

T 


flefled of ſo much bullion? or what pri- 
at confideration, that for their advantage, 
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Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, 


I willi as inevitably follow, as that nineteen ounces of ſilver will never 


be equal in weight, or worth, to twenty ounces of filver : ſo much as you 
leſſen your coin, fo much more you muſFpay in tale, as will make the quan- 


tity of filver the merchant expects, for his commodity ; under what deno- 
mination; ſoever he receives it. 

Tux clothier, thus buying his Spaniſh bd oil, and uur, at ſive per 
tne. more in denomination, ſells: his woollen. munufacture proportionably 


dearer to the Engliſh | merchant, who, exporting it to Spain, where their 


money is not changed, fells it at the nſual market-rate, and ſo brings home 
the ſame quantity of bullion for it, "which he was wont; which, therefore, 
he mult ſell to you at the ſame raiſed value your money is at: and what then 
is gained by all this ? The denomination is only changed, to the prejudice of 
the publick;; but as to all the great matters of your trade, the ſame quantity 
of ſilver is paid for commodities as before, and they ſold in their ſeveral foreign. 
markets for the ſame quantity of ſilver. But whatever happens in the rate 
of foreign bullion, the raiſing of the denomination of our money will bring 
none of it to our mint to be coined ;' that depends on the balance of our trade, 
and not on leſſening our coin under the ſame denomination: for whether the 
preces we call crowns: be coined: 16, 24, or loo grains lighter; it will be all 
one as to the value — en or ahe'Velcle 8 res or teſs of 1. 5 England, 


or to our mint. 


Wu he ſays in his laber to ohe. 4. beßdes whas we e already 
taken notice of, is partly againſt his bill, and partly miſtake. 

i. Hz ſays, It may be ſome (as it is now) gain to thoſe,” that will ven- 
* ture to melt down * milled and heavy money now coined!” That men 
do venture to melt down the milled and Heavy money, is evident, from the 
ſmall part of milled money is now to be found of that great quantity of it 


that bas been coined; and a farther evidence is this, that milled money wil! 
now yield four, or five more per cent. than the other, which muſt be to 


melt down, and uſe as bullien, and not as money in ordinary payments. 
The reaſon Wherebf is; the ſhameſul and horrible debating (or, as out author 
would have it, raifing) our unmilled money by clipping. 

Fox the odds bolus willed and unmilled money being now, modeſtly 
ſpeaking, above 20 per cent. and bullion, for reaſons elſewhere given, being 
not to be had, refiners, and ſueh as have need of ſilver, find it the cheapeſt 
way to buy milled money for clipped; at four, five, or more per cent. loſs. 
* i Ask, therefore, this gentleman, What ſhall become of all our preſent 


milled and heavy money; upon the paſſing of this act? Te Which his paper 


almoſt confeſſes, what I will venturecto anſwer for him, viz! that, as ſoon 
as ſuch a law is paſſed; the milled and heavy money will all be melted down ; 
for it being five per cent. heavier, il e, wore worth than what is to be coined 
in the mint, no- body wil cart :5t 'Tthither te receIvetive per ent. leſs for it, 
but ſell t to ſuch as will give or four andi half per Cent! more for it, 
and at that rate meltzit- Sb its ad sets for Eembard- ſtreet is too 
quick-ſfighted; to give ſixty ounces of filvercfor"fifty-ſever ances of ſilver, 
when bare * it into the n will make it change ſor its equal 
* 7 | | \ weight. 


and l raiſing the value of money.  - 


weight. So that by this law five per cent. gain on all our milled money will 
be given to be ſhared between the poſſeſſor and the melter of our milled 


money, out of the honeſt creditor and landlord's pocket, who: had the gua- 


ranty of the law; that under ſuch a tale of pieces, of ſuch a denomination as 
he lett his land for, he ſhould have to ſuch a value, i. e. ſuch a weight in ſil- 
ver. Now. L aſk, Whether it be not a direct and unanſwerable reaſon againſt 
this bill, that he. confeſſes, that it will be ** a gain to thoſe, who will 
% melt down the milled and heavy money, with ſo much loſs to the pub- 
lick; and not, as he ſays, with very ſmall loſs to thoſe, that ſhall be paid 


jn the new, unleſs he calls five per cent. very ſmall loſs; for juſt ſo much 


is it to receive but fifty-ſeven grains, or ounces of filver, for ſixty, which is 
the proportion in making your crowns 3d. lighter. This is certain, no- body 


will pay away milled or weighty erowns for debts, or commodities, when it 


will yield him four, or five per cent. more; ſo that which is now left of 
weighty money, being ſcattered up and down the kingdom, into private 
hands, which cannot tell how-to melt it down, will be kept up and loſt to 
our trade. And, as to your clipped and light money, will you make a 
new act for coinage, without taking any care for that? The making a new 
ſtandard; for your money cannot do leſs than make all money, which is lighter 
than that ſtandard, unpaſſable; and thus the milled and heavy money not 


coming into payment, and the light and clipped not being lawful money, 


according to the new ſtandard, there muſt needs be a ſudden ſtop of trade, 
and it is ta be feared, a general confuſion of affairs; though our author ſays, 
* it will not any ways interrupt trade.” | 'Þ 14 AED 
2. Tux latter part of the ſection, about raiſing the value of land, I take 
the liberty to ſay is a miſtake; which, though a ſufficient reply to an aſſen- 
tion without proof, yet I ſhall not fo far imitate this author, as barely to ſay 
things: and therefore, I ſhall add this reaſon for what I ſay, viz. Becauſe 
nothing can truly raiſe the value, i. e. the rent of land, but the increaſe of 
your money: but becauſe raiſing the value of land is a phraſe, which, by its 
r ſenſe, may deceive others, We may reckon up theſe ſeveral mean- 
ings of it, DO I OO PETS RITES UTE REF 
1. Tux value of land is raiſed, when its intrinſick worth is increaſed, i. e. 
when it is fitted to bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable product. 
And thus the value of land is raiſed only by good huſbandry. 
2. Tux value of land is raiſed, when remaining of the fame fertility, it 
comes to yield more rent, and thus its value is raiſed only by a greater plenty 
of money and treaſure. +4 BASH 41 TOE: 3:33 : #4 5 0,6 ds fn r , 
3. On it may be raiſed in our author's way, which is, by raiſing the rent 
in tale of pieces, but not in the quantity of flyer received for it; which, in 
truth, is na raiſing of it at all, any more than it could be accounted the raifin 
of a man's rent, if he lett his land this year for forty ſixpences, which | 


year he lett for twenty ſhillings. Nor would it alter the caſe, if he ſhould 


call thoſe, forty ſixpences forty ſhillings ; for having but half the ſilver of 
forty ſhillings in them, they would be but of half the value, however their 
denomination were — | | 


* 


bullion into England, or to the mint? 1 


No money was in thoſe days exported, ſays he; no, nor bullion neither, 


able to do it, as is demonſtrable, if it be examined what vaſt ſums of milled 


Conſiderations of the lowering of intereſt, &c. 


Ix his anſwer to the fifth objection, there is this dangerous inſinuation, 
That coin, in any country where it is coined, goes not by weight, i. e. has 
its value from the ſtamp and denomination, and not the quantity of ſilver in 
it. Indeed in contracts already made, if your ſpecies be by law coined a fifth 
pre lighter, under the ſatmne denomination, the creditor mult take a hundred 

uch light ſhillings, or twenty ſuch light crown-pieces for 51. if the law 
calls them ſo, but he loſes one fifth, in hs intrinfick value of his debt. Bur, 
in bargains to be made, and things to be purchaſed, money has, and will 
always have its value from the quantity of filver in it, and not from the ſtamp 
and denomination, as has been already proved, and will, ſome time or other, be 
evidenced with a witneſs, in the clipped money. And if it were not fo, that 
the value of money were not according to the quantity of ſilver in it, i. e. 
that wg goes by weight, I ſee no reaſon why chpping ſhould be ſo ſeverely 

ni . | 5 8 2 * | 

7 to foreigners, he is forced to confeſs, that it is all one what our money 
1s, greater or leſs, who regard only the quantity of filver, they ſell their 
goods for; how then can the leflening our money bring more plenty of 


Bur he ſays, The owners and importers of filver will find a good 
market at the mint, &c.” But always a better in Lombard- ſtreet, and not 
a grain of it will come to the mint, as long as by an under-balance of trade, 
or other foreign expences, we contract debts beyond ſea, which require the 
remitting of greater ſums thither, than are imported in bullion. If for 
above forty years after filver was raiſed, in the forty-third year of queen 
Elizabeth, from 5s. to 58. 2d. the ounce, uncoised filver was not worth 
above 4s. 10d. per dunce; the caufe was not that raiſing of filver in the 
mint, but an over-balance of trade, which bringing in an increaſe of filver 

rly, for which men having no occaſion abroad, brought it to the mint to 

coined, rather than let it he dead by them in bullion : and whenever that 
is the caſe again in England, it will occaſion coining again, and not till then. 


fay I; why ſhould, or how could it, when our exported merchandize paid 
for all the commodities we brought home, with an over-plus of ſilver and 

gold, which, ſtaying here, ſet the mint on work. But the paſſing this bill 
will not hinder the exportation of one ounce either of bullion: or money, 
which muſt go, if you contract debts beyond fea ; and how its having been 
ence melted in England, which is another thing propoſed in this bill, ſhall 
hinder its exportation, is hard to conceive, when even coining has not been 


money have been coined, in the two laſt reigns, and how little of it is now 
left. Befides, if the exportation of bullion ſhould be brought under any 
greater difficulty than af any other commodity, it is to be confidered whether 
the management of that trade, which is in ſkilful hands, will not thereupon 
be fo ordered, as to divert it from coming to England for the future, and cauſe 
it to be ſent from Spain, directly to thoſe places, where they know Engliſh 
debts will make it turn to beſt account, to anſwer bills of exchange ſent thither. 
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To the RIGHT HONOURABTE 


sir JOHN SOMMER S, Kat. 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and one of his 


Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy-Council. 


My LokD, | | | 

T H-E papers I here preſent: your Iordſhip, are in ſubſtance the ſame 
with one which I delivered to you, in obedience to the commands I 
received, by your lordſhip, from their excellencies, the lords juſtices ;- 
and with another, which I writ'in anſwer to ſome queſtions your lordſhip was 
pleaſed to propoſe to me, concerning our coin. The approbation your lord 
thip was pleaſed-to give them then, has been an encouragement to me to reviſe. 
them now, and put them in an order, fitter to comply with their defires, who? 
will needs have me print ſomething at this time on this ſubject : and could an 
thing of this nature be received with indifferency in this age, the allowance 
they have had from your lordſhip, whoſe great and clear judgment is, with 
general conſent and applauſe, acknowledged to be the juft meaſure of right: 
and wrong amongſt us, might make me hope that they might-paſs-in the world 
without any great diſlike. | * | | ak 
'Howevex, fince your lordſhip thought they might be of uſe to clear ſome 
difficulties, and rectify ſome wrong notions, that are taken up about money, 
I have ventured them into the world, deſiring no merey to any erroneous poſi- 
tions, or wrong reaſonings, which ſhall be found in them. I tha!l never know 
ingly be of any, but truth's and my country's fide ; the former I ſhall always 
gladly embrace and own, ''whoever ſhews it me: and in theſe papers, I am 
ſure, I have no other aim, but to do what little I can for the ſervice of my 
country, Your lordſhip's ſo evidently preferring that to all other conſidera 
tions, does, in the eyes of all men, fit ſo well upon you, that my ambition 
will not be blamed, if I in this propoſe to myſelf fo great an example, and- 
in my little ſphere am moved by the ſame principle. 

I Have a long time foreſeen the miſchief and ruin coming upon us by 
clipped money, if it were not timely ſtopped :. and had concern enough for 
the publick, to make me print ſome thoughts touching our coin, ſome years: 
lince, The principles I there went on, I ſee no reaſon to alter: they . 
if I miſtake not, their foundation in nature, and will ſtand; they have their 
foundation in. nature, and are clear; and will be ſo, in all the train of their 
conſequences, throughout this whole (as it is thought) myſterious buſineſs 
of money, to all thoſe, who will but be at the eaſy trouble of ſtripping this 
ſubject of hard, obſcure, and doubtful words, wherewith men are often 
| miſled, and miſlead others. And now the diſorder is come to extremity, and 
can no longer be played with, I wiſh it may find a ſudden and effectual cure, 


not 


— 


88 


thĩs loſs of one fifth of their debts and income wi 


not a remedy in ſound and appearance, which may flatter us on to ruin, in 
continuation of a growing miſchief, that calls for preſent help. 

I wis# too, that the remedy may be as eaſy as poſſible; and that the cure 
of this evil be not ordered fo, as: to lay a great part of the burden unequally 


on thoſe, who have had no particular hand in it. Weſtminſter-hall is ſa 


great a witneſs of your lordſhip's unbiaſſed juſtice, and ſteady care to preſerve 
to every one their right, that the world will not wonder you ſhould not be 


for ſuch a leſſening our coin; as will, without any reaſon, deprive great 


numbers of blameleſs men of a fifth part of their eſtates, beyond the relief of 
Chancery. I hope this age will eſcape ſo great a blemiſh. I doubt not but 
there are many, who, for the ſervice of their country, and for the ſupport of 
the government, would gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much 
larger portion of their eſtates. ' But, when it ſhall be taken from them, only 


to be beſtowed on men, in their and the common opinion, no better de- 


ſerving of their country than themſelves, unleſs growing exceedingly rich 
by the publick neceſſities, whilſt every body elſe finds his fortune ſtreight- 
ened by them, be'a publick merit, that deſerves a 377 and ſignal reward; 
| t | fit heavy on them, who 
ſhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit, or credit, that will thereby 
accrue to the nation, by ſuch a leffening of our coin? V4 2) 

Ir any one aſk, how I, a retired, private man, come at this time to med- 
dle with money and trade, for they are inſeparable ? I reply, that your lord- 
ſhip, and the other great men, that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it: 
whether what I ſay be to the purpoſe, or no, that I myſelf am anſwerable for. 
This I can anſwer to all the world, that I haye not faid any thing here, with- 
out a full perſuaſion of its truth; nor with any other motive, or purpoſe, 
than the clearing of this artificially perplexed, rather than in itſelf myſte- 
rious, ſubject, as far as my poor talent reaches. That which, perhaps, 
I ſhall not be fo well able to anſwer to your lordſhip and myſelf, is the li- 
berty I have taken, in ſuch an addreſs as this, to profeſs that Jam, 


My Lord, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble, 


© and moſt obedient ſervant, 
„ - Jonn'Locks. 


The 


d 
rt HOU GH Mr. Lowndes and I differ in the way, yet, I aſſure myſelf, 
our end is the ſame; and that we both propoſe to ourſelves the ſervice 
of our country. He is a man known fo able in the poſt he is in, to which 
the buſineſs of money peculiarly belongs; and has ſhewed himſelf ſo learned 
in the records and matters of the mint, and ſo exact in calculations and 
combinations of numbers relating to our coin, either already in uſe, or de- 
ſigned by him, that I think I ſhould have troubled the publick no more on 
this ſubject, had not he himſelf engaged me in it; and brought it to that 


Paſs, chat either I muſt be thought to renounce my own opinion, or muſt 
publickly rn Ait tens na 1 TTY | | 
Wulrsr his treatiſe was yet a manuſcript,: and before it was laid before 
thoſe great perſons, to-whom it was afterwards ſubmitted, he did me the fa- 
your to ſhew it to me; and made me the compliment, to aſk me my opinion 
of it. Though we had ſome ſhort diſcourſe on the ſubject, yet the multipli- 
city of his buſineſs, whilſt I ſtaid in town, and my health, which ſoon after 
forced me out of it, allowed us not an occaſion to debate any one point tho- 
roughly, and bring it to an iſſue. Before I returned to town, his book was in 
the preſs, and finiſhed, before I had an opportunity, to ſee Mr. Lowndes 
again. And here he laid a new obligation on me, not only in giving me one 
of them, but telling me when I received it from his hands, that it was the 
firſt he had parted with to any body. I then went over it a ſecond time, and 
having more leiſure to conſider it, I found there were a great many particu- 
lars in it drawn out of antient records, not commonly known, wherewith he 
had obliged the world. Theſe, which very pleaſingly entertained me, though 
they prevailed not on me to be of his opinion every-where, yet, joined with the 
great civilities he had ſhewn me, left me in a diſpoſition ſo little inclined to 
oppoſe any thing in it, that I ſhould rather have choſen to acknowledge my- 
ſelf in print, to be his convert, if his arguments had convinced me, than to 
have troubled the world with the reaſons why I difſent from him. 

In this diſpoſition, my pen reſted from meddling any further with this 
ſubje& whilſt I was in town ; ſoon after, my own health, and the death of a 
friend, forced me into the country ; and the buſineſs occaſioned thereby, and 
my own private affairs, took up all my time at my firſt coming thither ; and 
had continued to do ſo, had not ſeveral repeated intimations and inſtances 

from London, not without ſome reproaches of my backwardneſs, made me 
ſee, that the world concerned me particularly in Mr. Lowndes's poſtſcript, 
and expected ſomething from me on that occaſion. | 

Tuovon poflibly 1 was not wholly out of his mind when Mr. Lowndes 
writ that invitation, yet I ſhall not make myſelf the compliment, to think I 
alone am concerned in it. The great importance of the matter, made him 
deſire every one to contribute what he could to the clearing of it, and ſetting 

VOL. II. | N it 


it in a true light. And I muſt do him this right, to think, that he prefers 
the publick good to his private o inion; an therefore is willing his pro- 
poſals and arguments ſhould with fteedom be examined to the bottom; 
that, if there be any miſtake in them, no- body may be miſled by his repu- 
tation and authority, to the prejudice of his country, Thus I underſtand 
his poſtſcript, and thus I ſhall endeavour to comply with it. I'ſhal, to the 
beſt of my ſkill, examine his arguments with all reſpect to him, and fidelity 
to truth, as far as I can diſcover it. The frankneſs of his proceeding in 
particular with me, aſſures me he is ſo great a lover of truth and right, 
that he will not think himfelf injured when that is defended; and will be 
glad, when it Is mate plain, by vhoſe hand ſoever it be. 
Turs is what has made me publifh theſe papers, without any derogation to 
Mr. Lowndes, or fo much as a ſufpicion that he will take it amiſs. I judge 
of him by myſelf. For I ſhall think myſelf obliged to any one, who ſhall 
fhew me, or the publick, any material miſtake in any thing I have here ſaid, 
r 
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whereon any part of the queſtion turns. 
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FURTHER. 
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CONCERNING 


RAFSING the VA L 
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MILE is the inſtrument and: meaſure of commerce in all the civi- 
8 liaed and trading parts of the world. 
Ir is the inſtrument of commerce by its intrinſſck value. 
Tux intrinſick value of filver; conſidered as money, is that EVEN 
which common. conſent has placed on it, whereby it is made equivalent to 
all other things, and conſequently is the univerſal barter, or exchange, which 
men give > i receive for other things, they would purchaſe or part with, 
far a valuable conſideration : and thus, as the wiſe man tells us, money an- 
ſwers all; things. 

SILVER is. the meaſure of commerce by its quantity, which is the mea- 
ſure alſo of its intrinſick value. If one grain ff ſilver has an intrinſick value 
in it, two. grains of ſilver has double that intrinſick value, and three grains 
treble, and ſo on proportionably, This we have daily experience of, in 
common buying *. ſelling, For if one ounce of filver will buy, i. e. is of 

| 2 value to, one-buſhel of wheat, two ounces of ſilver will buy two: buſhels 
the ſame: wheat, i. e. has double the value. 

Hrxck it is evident, that an equal quantity of ſilver is always of equal 
value to an equal quantity of ſilver. | 

Tas, common ſenſe, as well as the market, teaches us. Forfilver being 
all of the ſame nature and goodneſs, Having all the ſame qualities, it is im- 
Fa but. it hould in the ſame quantity have the ſame value. For, if a 

ls quantity of any. commedity be allowed to be equal in value to a greater 
quantity of the ſame ſort of commodity, it muſt be for ſome good quality 
it has, which the other wants, But filver to ſilver has no ſuch difference. 

HERE it will be aſked, is not ſome ſilver finer than other? 

I'anSWER,. one maſs of mixed metal not diſcerned by the eye to be any 


tking but iwwer, and therefore called ſilver, may have a leſs mixture of baſer 
N 2 metal 
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known denomination. given to theſe pieces by the. ſame authority. 
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Further conſiderations concerning 


metal in it than another, and fo in common ſpeech is ſaid to be finer filver, 
So ducatoons, having a leſs mixture of copper in them than our Engliſh coin 
has, are ſaid to be finer ſilver. But the truth is, the filver that is in each is 
Equal] Hine, as will appear when the baſer metal is ſeparate from it. And it 
is of this pure, or fine ſilver, 1 mutt be underſtood} when I mention ſilver; 
not 9 

For example: Take an ounce of ſilver, and one fourth of an ounce of copper, 
and melt them together; one may ſay of the whole maſs, that it is not fine 
ſilver; but it is true, there is an ounce of fine filver in it; and though this 


maſs, weighing one ounce and & quarter, he not of equal value to one dunce 


and a quarter of fine ſilver, yet the ounce of fine filver in it, is, when ſeparate 
from the copper, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. 

By this meaſure of commerce, Vz; the quantity of filver, men meaſure 
the value of all other things. Thus to meafure what the value of lead is to 
wheat, and of either of them to a certain ſort of linen cloth; the quantity of 
filver, that each is valued at, or ſells for, needs only be known. # For, if a 
yard of cloth be ſold for half an ounce of ſilver, a buſhel of wheat for one 
ounce, and a hundred weight of lead for two ounces; any one preſently ſees 
and ſays, that a buſhel of wheat-is double the value of a,yard of that cloth, 
and but half the value of an hundred weight of lead. 
Sox are of opinion, that this meaſure of commerce, like all other 
meaſures, is arbitrary, and. may at pleaſure be varied, by putting more, or 
Tewer grains of fitver,. in pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by making 
a penny, or a ſhilling lig iter, or heavier in filver, in N the! 
are known, denominations. of. pieces of filver, money. But they will be of 
another mind, when they. conſider, that filver is a meaſure of a nature quite 
different from all other.” The yard, or quart ith meäfure by, may felt in- 
differently im the büyefs or ſellers, ot a third perſon's hands, it matters not 


F> ++ „ 


w hoſe it is. But it is not ſo in filyer : it is the thing bargained for, as well 


as the meaſure of the bargain; and in commerce paſſes from the buyer to the 
ſellet, as being in ſuch à quantity equivalent to the thing fold : and fo it not 


. meaſures the value of the commodit it is applied to, but is given in 
exchange for it, as of equal valve.” But this it does, (as is viſible) only by 


its quantity, and nothing elſe. For it muſt be remembered, that ſilver is 
the inſtrument, as well as meaſure of commerce, and is given in exchange 


for the things traded for : and, every one defiting to get as much as he can. 
ef-it, for any-commodity he ſells, it is by the quantity of filver he gets for 


it in exchange, and by nothing elſe, that he meaſures the value of the com- 
Tun coining of filver, or. making money of it, is the aſcertaining of its 
quantity by.a. publick mark, the better to fit it for commerce. 
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in other ſilver. 1, Pieces of exactly the ſame weight and fineneſs. 2. K 


ſtamp ſet on thoſe pieces by the publick authority of chat country. 3, A 
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ing the copper, or lead, which may chance to be mixed with it. 


- IN. coined filyer, or money, there are theſe three Rings, which are wanting: 


* 
1 


- TS” 
+ t; 9» 4 


88 the value of money. 


Tur e Wk, and as it were a publick voucher, that a piece of 
fuck denomination is of ſuch a Wen, and of ſuch a fineneſs, i. e. has o 
much ſilvet in it. | 3 

THAT preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated to 10 pieces of 
each denomination, is called the ſtandard. 1 

Fins ſilver is filver without the mixture of any baſer metal; 53 

- ALLOY is baſer metal mixed with it. 5 

Tur fineneſs of any metal appearing to be ſilver, and ſo- called, is ihe pro- 


rtion of ſilver in it, com n with what there i is in it of baſer metals. 
ſilver in England, is eleven parts ſilver and one 


Tux fineneſs of ſtandar 
part copper, near: or, to ſpeak more exactly, the proportion of ſilver to cop 
per, is as 111 to 9. Whatever piece, or maſs, has in it, of baſer metal, 
above the proportion of 9 to 111, is worſe, or coarſer than ſtandard. What- 


ever maſs of metal has a leſs proportion than 9 to 118. of baſer metal in it 


is better, or finer than ſtandard. 5 
Sixcr filver is the thing ſought for, and would blind ſerve for the meaſure 
* commerce, if it were unmixed, it will poſſibly be aſked, © why any 
„ mixture of baſer metal is allowed in money, and what uſe is there of ſuch 
alley, which ſerves to make the e of 48 lele known „in the ſeveral 
« coins of different countries??? N 
PrRHAPS it would have been 6 fot commerce in Fe an 
more convenient for all their ſubjects, if the princes every-where, or at leaſt 
in this part of the world, would at firſt have agreed on the fineneſs of the 


hr to have been juſt ane twelfth alloy, in round numbers; without 


thoſe minuter fractions which are to be found in the alloy of moſt of the 
coin of the ſeveral diſtinct dominions of this part of the world. Which 
broken proportion of baſer metal to ſilver, in the ſtandard of the ſeveral 
mints, ſeems to haye been introduced by the {kill of mememployed in coĩn- 
ing, to keep that art (as all trades are called) a myſtery; rather than for 


any uſe, or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken numbers. But, be that as it 
will, the ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled by authority, and eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom; known at home and abroad, and the rules and methods of eſſay- 


ing ſuited te it; and all the wrought plate, as well as coin of England, 
being made by that meaſure; it is of "an concernment that. it ſhould 
ran invariable. : *. 

Box to the queſtion ; ** What ae is there of a AYE mixture pot bac wetis. 
p * with lilver, in any or plate if 1 mother there 1 1s great reaſon for it. 
Fon 7 

1. Coryrn inixcd with filver made it Wc and 60 wears and Wider 
les! in uſe, than if it were fine filver;. 2. It melts eaſier. 3. Silver, as it is- 
drawn and melted from the mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would be a 
great charge by refining to ſeparate all the Nes u from it, and reduce 
it to perfectly unmixed ſilver. — | 

Tux uſe of coined filyer, or money, is, that every man in the country; Where 
it is current 15 N 9 Ways rig 125 trouble of e 19 11 
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— by clipping, waſhings rounding, &. have taken off the. 


it ſhould be? Both ways they loſe twenty ann 
quai uſticec 
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Further canſidenations concerning 


ing on weighing, bes aſſured whats quantity of ſilver he gives, receives; or 
conttacts for;, under ſueh and ſueh denominations. 

Ix this ſecurity goes not along with the publick ſtamp, , comieg-is labour 
to:no-purpoſe,, and puts: no difference: between coined, money, and-uncoined 
Þullion. This is ſo obvious, that I think ne government, where money is 


.coined, ever overlooks it. And therefozc: the: laws: every-where, when 


the quantity of ſilver has been leſſened in any piece carrying; the-publicl 
authority of 
the pablick-ſtamp, ang: deelared it not to be la ful money. This is known 


——— and everyone may nat only reſuſe any, money bearing 


the: publick) ſta ms if it bo · oli pped. or anyways rohbed of the due weight of 
its ſtlver; but he that offers: it in payment is. liable to- indictment, fine and 
impriſonment. From whence: we may dee, that the uſe and end oh, the pub- 
Hel iſtampuis omlyito be a guard and voueher of the quantity. of filver, which 
men contract for. And the injury done to. the — i in this point, 
as: that which : in clippisg: ane falle - coin] ste the n into 
yr ce Te eee ee dee dene or nnn but for 
—— vhiebt is: tha. quantity of filver, by public authority 


warranted to be in pieces of ſuch denominations. And it is by having a 


greater quantitꝝ of: ſilvery, that men thrive and grow--richer, . and not by 
having-a greater $-deneminations:;: eh when they come to have 
med oſ their money: will prove but em ſounds, if they do not carry with 
them the real quantity of ſilver exp 
«xl — —ů — nie the quentitnob filver eſta- 
bliſhed under the ſeveral denominations (L humbly — ſhould not be 
altered till there were ben eee ſhawn of ſuch a change; which 1 
— W > 

Vun, reaſon; why: it Gelee be. .changadife 8 becauſe the publick 
* is guarantee for the performance of all legal contracts. But men 
ate abſalued: from the performanes of thein legal contracts, if the quantity of 
ſilyer under ſettled and legal denominations be altered; as-is evident, if bor- 
rowing lool. or 400 ounces of ſilver, to repay the ſame. quantity of ſilver 
(for that is underſtood by the ſame ſum; and. ſo the law Warrants it) or taking 
A leaſe of lands for years to come, at the like rent of 100l. they ſhall pay 
both; the one and the other, in: money coined under the ſame denominations, 


With one-fifth leis ſilver in iti than at theme of thaibargain :- the landlord 


here and creditor. are each deftauded of twenty per cent. of what they con- 
tracted i far, and is their due: And; n juſter ua) be 
thus to. diſſolve the contracts the had naade; than — ala, that from 
benceforth all, landlords and creditors ſhauld be paid their paſti debts, and the 
rents for leaſes already made; in clipped: money. n r lighter than 

heir due, and with 
ln Y 20 Of THO ui IEG 401 alt 


Tur cala would ba che fame, and legalicontradts; be avoided, if the Randard 


Mauld be altered, on the other fide, and each — of our coin be made 35 
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raiſing the value -of money. 


afth heavier. For then he that had borrowed, or contracted for anytſum, 
could not be diſcharged, by paying the quantity he agreed for, but be liable 
to be forced to pay c,enty per cent. more than he bargained for, that is, 
more than he ougnt. N | 
Om the other ide: Whether the cretdlitor he forced to receive leſs, orithe 
debtor be forced to pay more than his contract, the damage and injury is 
the fame, whenever a ran is defrauded ef his due. And whether this will 
not be a publick failure of juſtice thus arbitrarily to give one man's right. anti 
poſſeſſion to another, without any fault on the ſu 


out any the leaſt advantage to the publick, I ſhall leave to be conſidered. 
Rtsryo of coin is but a ſpeeĩous word to deceive the unwary. It only 
gives the uſual denomination of a greater quantity of filver to a leſs, (v. g. 
calling four grains of filver a penny to- day, when five grains of filver malle a 
permy yeſterday) but adds no worth, or real value to- the dlver corn, tomałe 
amends for its want of ſilver. That is impoſſible to be done. For it is only 
the quantity of ſilver in it that is, and eternally will be, the meaſure of its 
value. And to convince any one of this, I aſk, whether he, that is forced to 
receive but 320 ounces of filver under the denomination of 1001. (for 400 
ounces of filver which he lent under the like denomination of 1001.) Will think 
theſe 320 ounces of ſilver, however denominated, worth thoſe 400 ounces: 
he lent? Tf any one can be ſuppoſed ſo filly, he need but go to the next market, 
or thop, to be convinced, that men value not money by the denomination, 
but by the quantity of ſilver there is in it. One may as rationally hope to 
lengthen afoot, by dividing it into fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and calling 
them inches, as'to-imcreafe the value of the ſilver, that is in a ſhilling, by di- 
viting it into fifteen. inſtead of twelve, and calling them penee. This 
is All that is done, when a fhilling is raiſed from twelve to fifteen pence. 
CLIPPING of money is raiſing it without publick authority; the ſame de- 
nomination remaining to the piece, that hath now leſs ſilver in it than it had 
. Arvrervc the ſtandard, by coining pieces under the ſame denomination 


with leſs flver in them than they formerly had, is doing the fame thing by 


blick authority. The only odds is, that, by clipping, the loſs is not 
vreed on any one, (for no- body is obliged to receive elipped money); by 
— fis Ho > 7 SEPM OHH, 
rms the ſtandard, by raiſing the money, will not get to the publick, 
„ 9 wrk yarn to be coined; one.ounce of ſilver: but will defraud the 
wang, church, the univerſities and hoſpitals, &. of ſo much of their ſet- 
tied revenue, as t 
ere one fifth. It will weaken, if not totally deſtroy the publick 
ath, When all trat have truſted the public, and aſſiſted our preſent neceſſi- 
nes, upon acts of parliament, in the million lottery, bank act, and other loans, 


hall be defrauded of twenty per cent. of what thoſe acts of parliament were 
fecurityfor. And to conclude, this railing our money will defraud all private 


men of twenty per cent. in all. their debts and ſettled revenues. 


CLIPPING, 


uffering / man's ſile, and with- 


is raiſed, v. g. twenty per cent. if the money (as is 


95 


Further conſiderations concerning 


,<Ctieping, by Engliſhmen, is robbing the honeſt man ho receives clipped 
money, and transferring the ſilver, ie. the value is pared off from i TA into the 
clipper's pocket. Clipping by foreigners is robbing * itſelf. And thus 
the Spaniards lately rohbed Portugal of a great part of its treaſure, or com- 

modities (which is * lane thing) by importing,upon them clipped Money 
of the Portugal ſtamp. 5 14444 21397 | 
CLIPPING, and clipped money, $ have; beſides. this zobbery. of the publick, | 
ather great inconyeniencies-: às the diſordering of trade, railing foreign ex- 
3 ee diſturbance, which.eyery. one feels thereby in his Pr iwate 


airs. 12 ! 26S L ems Lade 

| - "CLIPPING is fo painful, and. ſo ſecret a robbery, that penalties cannot re- 

| | firm it, as we ſee by experiences +, pany or 2 ag | 
: NoTHING, I humbly; conceive, can put a ſtop, to. Clipping. now. it is 
grown ſo univerſal, and men become ſo ſkilful in it, but Waking it un- 
profitable. $7 3 CHIEC 45 +:8 . yer ine; or 33%: 

-: NoTHiNG-.can make elipping unprofitable, but N 1 all light money 
go only for its weight. This ſtops chipping in a moment, brings out all the 
milled and weighty money, depriygss us not of any part of our clip ped money 
for-the-uſe;of ttade, and-brings-it ofderly,.and. by degrees, and Without. force, 
unto the mint to be recained;. . Das Gus; 311 107 T 572 ? 4 Düse, 5 * 

Ie clipped money be called in all at once, and ſtopped from paſſing by 
weight, 1 fear it willaſtop trade, put our affairs l at g. „and introduce 

confuſion. Whereas, if it be permitted to. paſs by its weight, till. it can by 
v1 degrees be coined, (the, ſtamp Aecuring/its fineneſo as well. then-as now, and 
"| the ſcales determining its weight) it will derve:fos; paying of great ſums, as 
#1 | commodiouſly almoſt as weighty money, and the ES money, being then 
| brought out, will ſerye for the. merzet AGEs and amen. and alſo to 
| weigh the clipped-money- by. bobg ug wo! bs 27 ie 

4 Ox the other ſide; If 8 be; allowed to. paſs current by tale, 
_ till it be all recoined,, one of theſe two effects will apparently follow: xe 
that we ſhall want money for trade, as the clipped money decreaſes, b 
being coined into. weighty; (for very few, it any, body, who get =. 
money into their hands, will part with it, whilſt clipped money, not of 
half the value is current), or if they do the coiners and clippers, will pick it 
up, and new. coin and clip it, whereby clipped money, will be increaſed. 
80 that, by this, way, either money will be wanting to trade, or clipped 
money continued. If olipped money, be ſtopped all at once, there is imme- 
diately a ſtop of trade. If it be permitted to paſs in tale, as if it were 
lavful, weighty money, whilk it is recoining, and till all be recoined, 4 
way alſo there will he an end of trade, or no end of clipped money. But, if 
it be made: to paſs far its weight, till it,be all recoined,; both theſe evils are 
avoided, and the. weighty money, which we wagt, will be. hrought out to 
Vogt, £2 inen nn nn 0 21150 23 4 LIL $iluny M7 336; A * 

- Money. is neceſſary to the carrying on of W For where money fails, 
wen cannot buys and ted! ops... ate. 30.” tub} +4. N 44 5,5 * 
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raiſing the value of money. 


Carpir will ſupply the defect of it to ſome ſmall degree, for a little 
while.” But, credit being nothing but the expectation ve OY within 
ſome limited time, money muſt be had, or credit will fail. 

Mon alſo is neceſſary to us, in a certain proportion to the plenty of 
it amongſt our neighbours.” For, if any of our neighbours have it in a much 

reater abundance than we, we are many ways obnoxious to them. 1. They 
can maintain a greater force. 2. They can tempt away our kunkig⸗ by 
greater wages, to ſerye them by land, or ſea, or in any labour. 3. They 
can command the markets, and thereby break our trade, and make us poor. 
4. They can on any occaſion ingroſs naval and watlike ſtores, and _— 
endanger us. 

In countries where domeſtick mines do not ſupply it, nothing can bring in 
filver but tribute, or trade. Tribute \ is the effect of ur- er trade, or 
ſkill and induſtry. 

By commerce ſilver is brought in. only by an nen een of hide; 

An over-balance of trade, is when the quantity of commodities, which we 
ſend to any country, do more than pay for'thoſe-we being rene thence: for 
then the overplus 1 is brought home in bullion. 

BvLt10N' is filver, whoſe workmanſhip has no value. And thus Wees 
coin hath no value here or its pawn, and our coin 1s nne in foreign do- 
minions. | — 

Ir is uſeleſs and , in vain to coin Biren imported into any country, 
where it is not to ſtay. f 

S1LVER imported cannot day in a pony in which; by an over-balance 
of their whole trade, it is not m. mn and- doth not become a real in- 

creaſe of their wealth. 

Ix, by a general balance of its nde England yearly ſends out commo- 
dities to the value of four hundred thouſand ounces of filver, more than the 
commodities we bring home from abroad coſt us; there is one hundred 
thouſand pounds every year clear again: which will come home 1 in ar. 
by a real increaſe of our wealth, and will ſtay here. 

O the other fide, if, upon a general balance of our whole trade, we yearl 
import commodities from other parts, to the value of an hundred thouſand 
porn more than our commodities exported pay for, we every year grow an 

undred thoufand pounds poorer. And if, beſides that, we ſhould alſo i import 
a million in bullion from Spain every year, yet it is not ours; it is no increaſe 
to our wealth, nor can it ſtay here; but muſt be exported again, every grain 
of it, with an hundred thoukinl pounds of our own money to boot. 

Inavx heard it propoſed, as a way to keep our money here, that we ſhould 
pay our debts contracted beyond ſeas, by bills of exchange. 

Tus idleneſs of ſuch a propoircl will peer when the nature of ex- 
change is a little conſidered. | 


ForEiGN en is the paying a money in one county, to receive it 
in another. 
Tux exchange is high, Aden a man U ys for bills of —— bins the 


par. It is low, when he pays leſs than the par. 
VOL. II. | | * Tas 
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F urther conſiderations concerning 


Tur par i u certain number of pieces of the coin of one country, con- 


bo raining in them an equal quantity of filver to that in another number of 


ieces, of the coin of another country: v. g. ſuppoſing 36 killings of Hol- 

d to have juſt as much filver in them as 20 Engliſh ſhillings. Bills of 

exchange drawn from England to Holland at the rate of 36 {killings Dutch 
for each pound ſterling, is according to the par, Ile that pays the money 
here, and receives 'it there; neither gets nor. loſes by the exchange ; but 
receives juſt the ſume quantity of filver in the one place, that he parts with 
in the other. But, if he pays one pound ſterling to receive but 30 ſkillings 
in Holland, he pays one ſixth more than the par, and ſo pays one ſixth more 
filver for the exchange, let the ſum be what it will. 
Tux reaſon of high exchange, is the buying much commodities in any 
foreign country, beyond the value of what that country takes of ours. This 
makes Engliſhmen have need of great ſums there, and this raiſes the ex- 
change, or price of bills. For what goons more into Serhand, macs pre- 
ſently in pri. 

RETURNING money by ode into foreign parts, inal not one far- 
thing from going out: it only prevents the more troubleſome and hazardous 
way of ſending money in ſpecie, forwards and backwards. Bills of exchange 
are ſent more commodiouſly, by ſcrips of paper, even the accounts between 
particular debtors and creditors, in different countries, as far as the com- 
merce between thoſe two places is 2 r but where the over- balance, 
on either ſide, demands — there bills of exchange can do nothing; 
but bullion, or money in ſpecie, muſt be ſent. For in a country where we 
owe money, and have no debts owing to us, bills will not find credit, but 
for a ſhort time, till money can be ſent to reimburſe thoſe that paid them; 
unleſs we can think men beyond ſea will part with their money * nothing. 
If the traders of England owe their correſpondents of Holland a Wunde 
thouſand pounds, their accounts with all the reſt of the world ſtanding 

, and remaining ſo, one farthing of this hundred thouſand pounds 
cannot be paid by bills of exchange. For example, Iowe a thouſand pounds 
of it; and, to pay that, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on John de Wit of 
Amſterdam, to pay P. Van Lore, my correſpondent there. The money is 

aid accordimgly, and thereby I am — of Van Lore's debt; but not one 
arthing of the debt of England to Holland is thereby paid; for N. of 
whom 1 bought the bill of exchange, is now as much indebted to John de 
Wit, as I was before to P. Van Lore. Particular debtors and creditors are 
only changed by bills of exchange; but the debt, owing from one country 
to the other, cannot be paid without real effects ſent thither to that value, 
either in commodities, or money. Where the balance of trade barely pays 
for commodities with W . ney muſt be n or elſe the 
debt cannot be paid. — 

I nav ſpoken of filver * AT ane that makes the money of ac- 
count, and meaſure of -trade, all through the world. - For all contracts are, 
J think, eyery-where made, and accounts kept in filver coin. I am e 
vey are ſo in England and the 1 countries. al Wo: 

F* LVER 
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raiſing the value of money. 


git vk therefore, and ſilver alone, is the meaſure of commerce. Two 
metals, as gold and ſilver, cannot be the meaſure of commerce both together, 
in any country: becauſe the meaſure of commerce muſt be perpetually the 
fame, invariable, and keeping the ſame proportion of value in all its parts. 
But ſo only one metal does, or can do to itſelf: ſo ſilver is to ſilver, and gold 
to gold. An ounce of filver is always of equal value to an ounce of ſilver, 
and an ounce of gold to an ounce of gold; and two ounces of the one, or the 
other, of double the value to an ounce of the ſame. But gold and ſilver change 
their value one to another: for ſuppoſing them to be in value as ſixteen to 
one now perhaps the next month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, 
or fifteen and ſeven eighths to one. And one may as well make a meaſure, 
v. g. a yard, whoſe parts lengthen and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade of ma- 
terials that have not always a ſettled, invariable value to one another. 

Ons metal, therefore, alone can be the money of account and contract, 
and the meaſure of commerce in any country. The fitteſt for this uſe, of 
all other, is ſilver, for many reaſons, which need not here be mentioned. It 
is enough that the world has agreed in it, and made it their common money; 
and, as the Indians rightly call it, meaſure. All other metals, gold, as well 
as lead, are but commodities. | 1 

COMMODITIES are moveables, valuable by money, the common meaſure. 

GoLD, though not the money of the world, and the meaſure of com- 
merce, nor fit to be fo, yet may, and ought to be coĩned, to afcertain its 
weight and fineneſs ; and ſuch coin may ſafely have a price, as well as a ſtamp 
ſet upon it, by publick authority; ſo the value ſet be under the market- price. 
For then ſuch pieces coined will be a commodity as paſſable as ſilver money, 
very little varying in their price: as guineas, which were coined at the value 
of 208. but paſſed uſually for between 21 or 228. according to the current 
rate; but, not having fo high a value put upon them by the law, no- body 
could be forced to take them to their loſs at 218. 6d. if the price of gold 
ſhould happen at any time to be cheaper. | Ys 
From what has been faid, I think it appears, i | 

1. THAT filver is that which mankind have agreed on, to take and give 
in exchange for all commodities, as an equivalent. — 8 
2. THAT it is by the quantity of ſilver they give, or take, or contract for, 
that they eſtimate the value of other things, and ſatisfy for them; and thus, 
by its quantity, ſilver becomes the meaſure of commerce. | 22 
3. Hzencs it. neceſſarily follows, that a greater quantity of filver has 
greater value; a leſs quantity of filver has a leſs value; and an equal quantity 
an equal value. i; | 2 

4. THAT money differs from uncoined filver only in this, that the quantity 
of ſilyer in each piece of money, is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears; which 
is ſet there to be a publick voucher of its weight and fineneſs. N 
5. FHAT gold is treaſure, as well as ſilver, becauſe it decays not in kec p- 
ung, and never ſinks much in value. | 
6. Tur gold is fit to be coined, as well as filver ; to aſcertain its quantit 
to thoſe who have a mind to traffick in it; but not fit to be joined with 
filver, as a meaſure of commerce. | | 
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7. THAT jewels too are treafure;” becavſe they keep without decay; and 
habe <conſtaritl: y a'pteat val ue in proportion to their bulk: but cannot beuſed 
for money, beate their value is not meaſured by their quantity, nor can 
they, as 48 gold and ſilver; be divided, and keep en 117 1 

"8. Tix other metals ute not treaſure, becauſe they decay in keeping, tad 
becauſe of their plen ;* Which makes their value little in a es wee 8 and 
fo unfit for money, tithe 6, and Carriagennsup i d go moromu 1 
2g! Tat the 70 ig way to bring 3 into'England is the well ordering 
our trade, 24. ill ch wort 01 b. 7 l Si end 8 

10. Tur the only Way to bring aver and 801d to the mint; forthe in- 
rende of our ſtock of Honey and treaſure, which ſhall ſtay here, is an over- 
balance of our Whole trade. All other "or to rene our money and 
riches, are but projects that will fail us. 
nsr things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to der wherein I differ from 
Mr. Lowndes, and upon Fan d ſ . 

Mx. Lowndes' propoſes;' that our money ſhould be raiſed (as it 1s called) 
one fifth: that is, That all our preſent denominations of money, as penny, 
ſhilling, half- crown, crown, &. ſhould each have one fifth leſs ſilver in it, 
or be anfwered with coin, of one fifth leſs value. How he propoſes to have 
it done, I'thalFconfider hereafter; | ſhall at —— 1 erumine the reaſons 
he's ves for t. 

rs firſt reaſon, p. 68, he gives us in theſe words,“ The vatve of the 


| «/ flvet i in the coin ought to be raiſed to the foot of fix ſhillings three-pence 
“in every crown; becauſe the price of ftandard filver i in — is riſen t to 


„fix ſhillings fveiperice an o unc“ deen 
— His reaſon ſeems to me to labour der Meer wiiſtakes 20 
1. Tur ſtafidard ſilver can rife in reſpect of itſelf. T9010 
2. Tur ſtandard bullion is now, or ever Was Worth or 01d to 1 widen 
in it for 68. 5d. the ounce, of lawfül money of England. For if that mat- 
ter of fact ho ds not to be ſo, that an ounce of ſterling bullion is worth 6s. 5d. 
of our milled l money, this reaſon ccaſes: and our weighty crown- 
ces onght not to" be ae to 68. 3d. becauſe our light clipped money 
will not Parchaſs an ounce of ſtandard bullion; under the rate of 6s. 5d. of 
that Tight money. And let me add here, nor for that rate neither. If there- 
fore the author means here, that an ounce of ſtandard ſilver is riſen to 6 s. 6d. 


of our clipped money, I grant it him, and higher too. But then, that has 


nothing to do with the raiſing our lawful coin, which remains unclipped; 
leſs he will fay too, that ſtandard bullion is fo riſen; as to be worth, and 
ya to ſell for, 68. zd. the ounce, of our weighty milled money. This 

1. not only deny, but fatther add, that it is impoffible to be ſo. For 6s. 5d. 


of milled money weighs an ounce and a quarter near. Can it therefore be 


Polſible, that one ounce of any commodity ſhould be worth an ounce and a 
quarter of the ſelf- ſame commodity, and of exactly the ſame goodneſs? for 
10 is ſtandard filver to ſtandard ſilver. Indeed one has a mark upon it, which 
the other has not; but it is a mark that makes it rather more, than leſs 
valuable: or if the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it leſs valuable 
for that 9 the melting- pot can Cay as it off. £ 
HE 


Tur complaint made of melting down our weighty money anſwers this 
reaſon evidently. For can it be ſuppoſed, that a goldſmith will give one 
ounce and a quarter of coined filyer for one ounce of bullion ; when, by 
putting it into his melting- pot, he can, for leſs than a penny charge, make 
it bullion? (For it is always to be remembered, what I think is made clear, 
that the value of ſilver, conſidered as it is money, and the meaſure of com- 
merce, is nothing but its quantity.) And thus a milled ſhilling, which has 
double the weight of ſilver in it to a current ſhilling, whereof half the ſilver 


is clipped away, has double the value. And to ſhew that this is ſo, Iwill 


undertake, that any merchant;, who has bullion to ſell, ſhall ſell it for a great 
deal leſs number of ſhillings in tale, to any one who will contract to pay 
him in milled money, than if he be paid in the current clipped money. 
Tuosg who ſay bullion is riſen, 1 deſire to tell me, what they mean by 
riſen? Any commodity, I think, is properly ſaid to be riſen, when the ſame 
quantity will exchange for a greater quantity of another thing; but more 
particularly of that thing, which is the meaſure of commerce in the country. 
And thus corn is ſaid to be riſen among the Engliſh in Virginia, when a 
buſhel of it will ſell, or exchange for more pounds of tobacco; amongſt the 
Indians, when it will fell for more yards of wampompeak, which is their 
money; and amongſt the Engliſh here, when it will exchange for a greater 
quantity of ſilver than it would before. Riſing and falling of commodities, 
are always between ſeveral commodities of diſtinct worths. But no- body can 
ſay, that tobacco (of the ſame goodneſs) is riſen in reſpect of itſelf. One 
pound of the ſame goodneſs will never exchange for a pound and a quarter of 
the ſame goodneſs. And ſo it is in ſilver: an ounce of ſilver will always be 
of equal value to an ounce of ſilver: nor can it ever riſe, or fall, in reſpect of 
itſelf: an ounce of ſtandard filyer can never be worth an ounce and a quarter 
of ſtandard ſilver; nor one ounce of uncoined filver exchange for an ounce 
and a quarter of coined ſilver: the ſtamp cannot ſo much debaſe its value. 
Indeed the ſtamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the goldſmith 
(who profits by the return of money) give one hundred and twentieth, or on 
fixtieth, or perhaps, ſometimes, one thirtieth more, that is, 5s. 2d. 5s. zd. 


or gs. 4d: the ounce of coined ſilver for uncoined, when there is need of 
ſending; ſilver beyond ſeas; as there always is, when the balance of trade will 


not ſupply our wants, and pay our debts there. But much beyond this the 
goldſmith will never give for bullion; ſince he can make it out of coined 
money at a cheaper rate. | 


Ix is faid, bullion, is riſen. to 6s.. 5d. the ounce, 36. that an ounce of 
uncoined filver will exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined filver. If 
any one can believe this, I will put this ſhort caſe to him: He has of bullion, 


or ſtandard, uncoined filver, two round plates, each of an exact ſize and 


weight of a crown- piece: he has befides, of the ſame bullion, a round plate 
of the weight and ſize of ſhilling,” and another yet leſs, of an exact weight 
and fize 27 aber pere "TH two gfe plates being of equal weight and 
fneneſs, I ſuppoſe he will allbẽëC to he of equal value, and that the two leſs, 
Joined to either of them, make it one fifth more worth than the other is by 

| e fitſelf, 
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ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, and the two leſs plates to have received the 


piece, which a moment before was worth only one of the other pieces, is 
now worth them all three? Which is to fay, that an ounce of uncoined 
filver is worth an ounce and a quarter of coined. This is what men would 


the ounce, which I fay is utterly impoſſible. Let us conſider this a little 
will not exchange for an ounce of bullion, without the addition of a thilling 


and a three-pence of weighty coin added to it. Coin but that crown-piece 
into 6s. 3d. and then they ſay it will buy an ounce of bullion, or elſe the 


buy an ounce of bullion. - If this be fo, the felf-ſame milled crown-piece 
will, and will not exchange for arr ounce of bullion. Call it 60 pence, and 


< reaſon, which I humbly conceive will appear irrefragable, is grounded upon 


mathematical reaſoning ; to wit, that, whenfoever the intrinſick value of 
[<< filver in the com hath been, or ſhall be, lefs than the price of filver in 


of leſſening the coin. For when the coin is, as it ſhould be, according to 
the ſtandard (let the ſtandard be what it will) weighty and unclipped, it is 
impotſhble that the value of coined filver ſhould be leſs than the value or 


cepting only the odds that may be between bullion that may be freely ex- 


not be ex ported, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particularly hereafter. 
All this diſorder, and a thouſand others, come from light and unlawful 


kept up to the value of your clipped money; that is, that bullion ſhould 
not be ſold by the ounce for leſs than 6s. 5d. when that 6s. gd. clipped 
money, paid for it, does not weigh above an ounce. This inftance there- 
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itſelf, they having all three together one fifth more filver in them. Let us 


next moment, (by miracle, or by the mill, it matters not how) the mark, 
ot ſtamp, of our crown, our ſhilling, and our three-pence : can any body 
ſay, that now they have got the ſtamp of our mint upon them, they are ſo 
fallen in value, or the other unſtamped piece ſo riſen, that that unſtamped 


perſuade us, when they ſay, that bullion is raiſed to 68. 5d. (of lawful money) 


further, in another inſtance. The preſent milled crown-piece, fay they, 


give up their reaſon and meaſure of raiſing the money. Do that which is 
allowed to be equivalent to coining of a preſent milled crown-piece into 
6s. 3d. viz. call it 75 pence, and then alſo it muſt by this rule of railing 


it will not: the very next moment call it 75 pence, and it will. I am 
afraid no-body can think change of denomination has ſuch power. 
| Mx, Lowndes ſupports this his firſt reaſon with theſe words, p. 68. This 


a truth ſo apparent, that it may well be compared to an axiom, even in 


, - bullion, the coin hath, and will be melted down.” | 
Tris I think, though it be allowed Mr. Lowndes for as apparent a truth, 
and as certain a maxim as he could wiſh, yet ſerves not at all to his purpoſe 


price of uncoined ; becauſe, as I have ſhewn, the value and quantity of ſilver 
are the ſame : and where the quantities are equal, the values are equal, ex- 


ported, and coined filver that may not; the odds whereof fcarce ever amounts 
to above 2d. per ounce, and rarely to above a penny, or an half-penny. And 


this odds (whatever it be) will equally belong to his raifed milled money, 
which cannot be exported, as it will to our prefent milled money, which can- 


money being current. For then it is no wonder that bullion ſhould be 


fore, 


raiſing the value of money. 


fore, of the preſent price of bullion, proves nothing but that the quantity 
of filver in money governs the value of it, and not the denomination; as 
appears, when clipped money is brought to buy bullion. This is a fair trial: 
is ſet agal 
pm 1 value with weighty of the ſame denomination, or whether it be not 
the quantity of ſilver in it that regulates its value. | 
I CANNOT but wonder that Mr. Lowndes, a man ſo well ſkilled in the 
law, eſpecially of the mint, the exchequer, and of our money, ſhould all 
along in this argument ſpeak of clipped money, as if it were the lawſul money 
of England ; and ſhould propoſe by that (which/is in effect by the clipper's 
Gd to regulate a new ſort of coin to be introduced into England. And 
if he will ſtand to that meaſure, and leſſen the new coin to the rate of bullion 
ſold in exchange for preſent, current, clipped money, to prevent its bein 
melted down, he muſt make it yet much lighter than he propoſes; ſo that 
raiſing it, or, to give it its due name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not 
ſerve the turn: for I will be bold to ſay, that bullion now in England is no- 
where to be bought by the ounce for 6s. 5d. of our preſent, current, clipped 
money. So that if this rule be true, and nothing can ſave the weighty coin 


from melting down, but reducing it to the weight that clipped money is 


brought to, he muſt leſſen the money in his new coin much more than one 
fifth; for an ounce of ſtandard bullion will always be worth an ounce of 
clipped money, whether that in tale amount to 6s: 5d. 6s. 6d. 108. or 
any other number of ſhillings, or pence, of the nick-named clipped money. 
For a piece of filver, that was coined for a ing. but has but half the filver 
clipped off, in the law, and in propriety of ſpeech, 
a piece of wood, which was once ſealed a yard, is ſtill a yard, when one half 
of. it is broken off. | | Wh IF 
Lr us us conſider this maxim a little farther : which out of the language 
of the mint, in plain Engliſh, I think amounts to thus much, viz. That 
* when an ounce of ſtandard bullion coſts a greater number of pence in tale, 
than an ounce of that bullion can be coined into, by the ſtandard of the 
mint, the coin will be melted down.” I grant it, if bullion ſhould riſe to 
15 pence the ounce above 58. 2d. as is now pretended ; which is to ſay, that 
an ounce of bullion cannot be bought for leſs than an ounce and a quarter 
of the like filyver coined. But that, as I have ſhewed, is impoſſible to be: 
and every one would be convinced of the contrary, if we had. none now but 
lawful money current. But it is no wonder, if the price and value of things 
be confounded and uncertain, when the meaſure itſelf is loſt., For we have 
no no lawful filver money current amongſt us; and therefore cannot talk, nor 
judge right, by our preſent, uncertain, clipped money, of the value and price 
of things, in reference to our lawful, regular coin, adjuſted and kept to the 
unyarying ſtandard of the mint. The price of filver in bullion above the value 
of ſilyer in coin, when clipping has not defaced our current caſh (for then the 
odds is very rarely above a penny, or two-pence the ounce) is ſo far from being 
, a cauſe of melting down our coin, that this price, which is given above the 
value of the filver in our coin, is given only to preſerve our coin from being 
OL 5 4 | melted 


4ilver, and by that is ſeen, whether clipped money be of 


is no more a ſhilling than 
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money, but for profit. Now profit can be made by melting down our money 


of different weights, ſome heavier, ſome lighter: for then the traders in mo- 


their hands. Whilſt bullion may be had for a ſmall price more than the weight 
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melted down : for no-body buys bullion at above 5s. 2d. the ounce, (which 


is juſt the value) for any other reaſon, but to avoid the crime and hazard of 
melting down our coin. | 


I THINK it will be agreed on all hands, that no-body will melt down our 


but only in two caſes. 
FiRs r, When the current pieces of the ſame denomination are unequal, and 
ney cull out the heavier, and melt them down with profit. This is the ordi- 
nary fault of coining by the hammer, wherein it uſually ſufficed, That a bar 
of filver was cut into as many haltf-crowns, or ſhillings, as anſwered its whole 
weight; without being very exact in making each particular piece of its due 
weight; whereby ſome pieces came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by 
the ſtandard they ſhould. And then the heavier pieces were culled out, and 
there was profit to be made (as one eaſily perceives) in melting them down. 
But this cauſe of melting down our money is eaſily prevented, by the exacter 
way of coining by the mill, in which each ſingle piece is brought to its juſt 
weight. This inequality of pieces of the ſame denomination, is to be found 
in our money, more than ever, fince clipping has been in faſhion : and 
therefore it is no wonder, that, in this irregular ſtate of our money, one com- 
plaint is, that the heavy money 1s melted down. But this alſo the making 
clipped money go at preſent for its weight, (which is a ſudden reducing of 
it to the ſtandard) and then, by degrees, recoining it into milled money, (which 
is the ultimate and more complete reducing it to the ſtandard) perfectly cures. 
Tux other caſe, wherein our money comes to be melted down, is a loſing 
trade; or, which is the ſame thing in other words, an over-great conſump- 
tion of foreign commodities. Whenever the over-balance of foreign trade 
makes it difficult for our merchants to get bills of exchange, the exchange pre- 
ſently riſes, and the returns of money raiſe them in proportion to the want of 
money Engliſhmen have in any parts beyond ſeas. They, who thus furniſh 
them with bills, not being able to ſatisfy their correſpondents, on whom thoſe 
bills are drawn, with the product of our commodities there, muſt ſend ſilver 
from hence to reimburſe them, and repay the money they have drawn out of 


of our current caſh, theſe exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy bullion, 
than run the riſque of melting down our coin, which is criminal by the law. 
And thus the matter for the moſt part went, whilſt milled and clipped money 
25 promi ſcuouſly in payment: for ſo long a clipped half- crown was as good 
ere as a milled one, ſince one paſſed, and could be had as freely as the other. 
But as ſoon as there began to be a diſtinction between clipped and unclipped 
money, and weighty money could no longer be had for the light, bullion (as 
was natural) aroſe; and it would fall again to-morrow to the price it was at 
before, if there were none but weighty money to pay for it. In ſhort, when- 
ever the whole of our foreign trade and conſumption exceeds our exportation 
of conimodities, our money mult go to pay our debts ſo contracted whether 
melted. or not melted down. If the law makes the exportation of our 1 
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penal, it will be melted down; if it leaves the exportation of our coin free, 
45 in Holland, it will be carried out in ſpecie. One way, or other, go. it 
muſt, as we ſee in Spain; but whether melted down, or not melted Gown, it 
matters little: our coin and treaſure will be both ways equally diminiſhed, 
and can be reſtored,” only by an over-balance of our whole exportation, to 
our whole importation of conſumable commodities. Laws, made againſt 
exportation of money, or bullion, will be all ig vain. Reſtraint, or liberty 
in that matter, makes no country rich or poor: as we ſee in Holland, which 
had plenty of money under the free liberty of its exportation, and Spain, in 

t want of money under the ſevereſt penalties againſt carrying of it out. 
But the coining, or not coining our money, on the tame foot fit was before, 
ot in bigger, or leſs pieces, and under whatſoever denominations you pleaſe, 
contributes nothing to, or againſt its melting down, or exportation, ſo our 
money be all kept, each ſpecies in its full weight of filver, according to the 
ſtandard: for if ſome be heavier, and ſome lighter, allowed to be current, ſo 
under the ſame denomination the heavier will be melted down, where the 
temptation of profit is conſiderable, which in well regulated coin kept to the 
ſtandard cannot be. But this melting down carries not away one grain of our 
treaſure out of England. The coming and going of that depends wholly upon 
the balance of our trade; and therefore it is a wrong conoluſion which we find, 
282 continuing either old, or new coins on the preſent foot, will 
be nothing elſr but furniſhing a ſpecies to melt down at an extravagant 


«profit; and will encourage a violent exportation of our filver, for the fake of 


** the gain only, tilkwe ſhall have little or none left.” For example: let us 
ſuppoſe all-6ar-light money new coined, upon the foot that this: gentleman 
would Have it, and all our old'milled crowns going for 75'pence as he propoſes, 
and the reſt of the old milled money proportionably; I deſire it to be ſhewed: 
how this would binder the exportation of one ounce of filver, whilſt our 
affairs are in the preſent poſture, ': Again, on the other ſide, ſuppoſing all 
our money were now milled coin po the. preſent foot, and, our balance of 
trade changing, bur exportation of commodities were a million more than 
our impbrtation, and likely to continue ſo yearly; whereof one half was to 
Holland,” and the other to Flanders, there being an equal balance between 
England and all other parts of the world we trade to f I aſk; What poſſible 
gain could any Engliſhman make, by melting down and carrying out our 
money to Holland and Flanders, when a million was to come thence hither, 
and Engliſhmen had mare there altaady than they knew how to uſe there, and 
could not get hume without paying dear there for bills of exchange? If that 
were the caſe of our trade, the e ge Would preſently fall here, and riſe 
there beyond the par of their money to ours, i. e. an Engliſh merchant muſt 
gwe in Holland more filver, for che bills he bought there, than he ſhould 
receive upon thoſe bills here, if the two ſums were weighed one againſt the 
other: r run the riſque of hringing it home in ſpecie. And what then 
could aut Engliſhman get by exporting money or ſilver thither????? 
5 Tifnsr afe the only two caſes wherein dur coin can be melted down with 
profit c and 1 challenge any one living to ſhew me, any other. The one of 
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them is removed only by a regular juſt coin, kept equal to the ſtandard ; be 


both caſes. And the neceſſity of exporting it is the ſame. For it is to pay 


_ Uſually export what filver is ſent beyond ſea, to pay the debts they have con- 
or conſider, how they, to. whom they give their bills, have, or ena 
Wis | ; the 
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that what it will, it matters not, as to the point of melting down of the 
money. 'The other is to be removed only by the balance of our trade kept 
from running us behind-hand, and contracting debts in foreign countries by 
an over-conſumption of their commodities. | | 
To thoſe who fay, that the exportation of our money, whether melted 
down, or not melted down, depends wholly upon our conſumption of foreign 
commodities, and not at all upon the ſizes of the ſeveral ſpecies of our money, 
which will be equally - exported or not exported, whether coined upon the 
old, or the propoſed new foot: Mr. Lowndes replies: 
1. Tur © the neceſſity of foreign expence, and exportation to anſwer 
** the balance of trade, may be diminiſhed, but cannot in any ſenſe be aug- 
*© mented, by raiſing the value of our money.” 8 
I Bx his pardon, if 1 cannot aſſent to this. Becauſe the neceſſity of our 
exportation of money, depending wholly upon the debts which we contract 
in foreign parts, beyond what our commodities exported can pay; the coin- 
ing our money in bigger, or'leſs pieces,” under the fame, or difterent deno- b 
minations, or on the preſent, or propoſed foot, in itſelf neither increaſing 4 
thoſe debts, nor the expences that make them, can neither augment, nor 4 
diminiſh the exportation of our money. m.. 
2. HE replies, p. 72. That melters of the coin“ will have leſs profit by 
*. fourteen-pence halfpenny in the crown,” when the money is coined upon 
e . GA DEY 3s 3 Eh TTND 0 
To this I take liberty to ſay; that there will not be a farthing more profit 
in melting down the money, if it were all new milled money, upon the 
e foot, than if it were all new coined, as is propoſed, one fifth. 
ighter. For whence ſhould the profit ariſe more in the one, than the 
other? But Mr. Lowndes goes upon this ſuppoſition ; That ſtandard bul- 
hon is now worth fix ſhillings and*five-pence an ounce of milled money, 
and would continue to ſell for ſix ſhillings and five-pence the ounce, if our 
money were all weighty milled money: both which I take to be miſtakes, 
and think I have proved them to be fo. 1 | 
3. He ſays, It is hoped that the exchange to Holland may be kept at a 
*< ſtand, or at leaſt from falling much lower.“ I hope ſo too. But how that 
concerns this argument, or the coining of the money upon a new foot, I do 
not ſee. h e 
4. Hx ſays, p. 73. There is a great difference, with regard to the ſervice 
« or diſſervice of the publick, between carrying out bullion, or coin for ne- 
<<: ceflary uſes, or for prohibited commodities.” The gain to the exporters, 
which is that which makes them melt it down and export it, is the fame in 


debts, which there is an equal neceſſity of paying, when once contracted, 
though for uſeleſs things. They are the goldimiths and dealers in ſilver, that 


tracted by their bills of exchange. But thoſe dealers in exchange ſeldom know, 
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raiſing the value of money. 


the money they receive upon thoſe bills. Prohibited commodities, it is true, 
ſnould be kept out, and uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought in. But 
this is the fault of our importation : and there the miſchief ſhould be cured 
by laws, and our way of living. For the exportation of our treaſure is not the 
cauſe of their importation, but the conſequence. Vanity and luxury ſpends 
them ; that gives them vent here: that vent cauſes their importation : and 


when our merchants have brought them, if our commodities will not be 


enough, our money mult go to pay for them. But what this paragraph has 
in it againſt continuing our coin upon the preſent foot, or for making our 
coin lighter, I confeſs here again, I do not ſee. | 

IT is true what Mr. Lowndes obſerves here, the importation of gold, and 
the going of guineas at 308. has been a great prejudice and loſs to the king- 
dom. But that has been wholly owing to our clipped money, and not at all 
to our money being coined at five ſhillings and two-pence the ounce ; nor is 
the coining our money lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy for that miſ- 
chief, as well as a great many others, is the putting an end to the paſſing of 
clipped money by tale, as if it were lawful coin. | 

5. His fifth head, p. 74, is to anſwer thoſe, who hold, that, by the leſſen- 
ing our money one fifth, all people, who are to receive money upon contracts 
already made, will be defrauded of twenty per cent. of their due : and thus all 
men will loſe one fifth of their ſettled revenues, and all men, that have lent 
money, one fifth of their principal and uſe. - To remove this objection, Mr. 
Lowndes ſays, that filver in England is grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, 
and ſo is of higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of higher price 
(which how he makes out, I ſhall examine by and by.) This, if it were ſo, 
ought not to annul any man's bargain, nor make him receive leſs in quantity 
than he lent. He was to receive again the ſame ſum, and the publick authority 
was guarantee, that the ſame ſum ſhould have the ſame quantity of ſilver, un- 
der the ſame denomination. - And the reaſon is plain, 5 8 in juſtice he ought 
to have the ſame quantity of ſilver again, notwithſtanding any pretended riſe 
of its value. For if ſilver had grown more plentiful, and by conſequence (by 
our author's rule) cheaper, his debtor would not have been compelled, by the 
publick authority, to have paid him, in conſideration of its cheapneſs, a greater 
quantity of filver than they contracted for. Cocao-nuts were the money of a 
part of America, when we firſt came thither. Suppoſe then you had lent me 
laſt year 300, or fifteen ſcore cocao- nuts, to be repaid this year, would you 
be ſatisfied and think yourſelf paid your due, if I ſhould tell you, cocao-nnts 
were ſcarce this year, and that fourſcore were of as much value this year as an 
hundred the laſt ; and that therefore you were well and fully paid, if I re- 
ſtored to you only 240 for the 300 I borrowed ? Would you not think yourſelf 
defrauded of two thirds of your right by ſuch a payment ? Nor would it make 
any amends for, this to juſtice, or reparation to you, that the publick had (after 
your contract, which was made for fifteen ſcore) altered the denomination of 
ſcore, and applicd it to ſixteen inſtead of twenty. Examine it, and you will 
lind this juſt the caſe, and the loſs proportionable in them both; that is; a real 
loſs of twenty per cent. As to Mr, Lowndes's proofs, that filyer is now 05 
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had proved the matter in queſtion. And whoever 
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fifth more value than it was, and therefore a man has right done him, if he 
receive one fifth leſs than his contract, I fear none of them will reach Mr. 
Lowndes's point. He faith, 2. 77. By daily experience nineteen penny- 
«« weights, and three tenths of a penny-werght of ſterling filver, which is juſt 
* the weight of a crown-piece, will purchaſe more coined money than five 
„ unclipped ſhillings.” TI with he had told us where this daily experience 
he ſpeaks of is to be found: for I dare ſay no- body hath ſeen a ſum of un- 
cove ſhillings paid for bullion any where theſe twelve months, to go no 
further back. | | 
IN the next place, I wiſh he had told us how much more than five lawful 
milled ſhillings, bullion of the weight of a crown-piece- will purchaſe. If he 
had faid it would purchaſe fx (hiHings and e gage weighty money, he 
has the weight of a crown 
in ſilver paid him in Mr. Lowndes's new coin inſtead of fix ſhillings and three- 
pence of our preſent money, has no injury done him, if it will certainly pur- 
chafe him fix ſhillings and three-penee all unclipped, of our preſent money. 
But every one, at firſt ſight, perceives this to be impoſſible, as I have already 
proved it. I have in this the concurrenee of Mr. Lowndes's new ſcheme, to 
prove it to be ſo. For, p. 62, he propoſes that his filver unit, having the 
weight and fineneſs of a prefent unclipped crown-piece, ſhould go for 7; 
77 8 ; and that the preſent fhilling ſhould go for 15 pence ; by which eſta- 
liſhment there will be 75 pence in his unit, and 93 pence three farthings 
in ſix ſhillings and three pence, weighty money of the preſent coin; which is 
an undeniable confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible for his filver unit, having no 
more filver in it than a e e {91 crown, to be worth, and fo to pur- 
chaſe, fix unclipped ſhillings and three-pence of our preſent money; as it is 
for 75 pence to be worth 93 of the ſame pence, or 75 to be equal to 93. 
Ir he means by more, that his ſterling filver of the weight of a crown- 
piece will Farc a penny, or two-pence more than five unclipped ſhillings, 
which is the moſt, and which is but accidental too; what is this riſe of its 
value to 15 pence ? And what amends will one fixtieth (a little more or leſs) 
riſe in value, make for one fifth diminiſhed in weight, and loſt in quantity? 
which is all one as to ſay, that a penny, or thereabouts, ſhall make amends 
for fifteen pence taken away. 4 
ANOTHER way to recommend his new coin, to thoſe who ſhall receive 
it, inſtead of the preſent weightier coin, he tells them, p. 77, it will pay as 


much debt, and purchaſe as much commodities as our preſent money which 
is one fifth heavier ; what he ſays of debts is true, But yet I would have it well 
conſidered by our Englith gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe one fifth 


of their principal and uſe, and landlords will loſe one fifth of their income, yet 
the debtors and tenants will not get it. It will be aſked, who then will get 


it? Thoſe, I fay, and thoſe only, who have great ſums of weighty money 
(whereof one ſees not a piece now in payments) hoarded up by them, will get 


by it. To thoſe, by the propoſed change of our money, will be an increaſe 


of one fifth, added to their riches, paid out of the pockets of the reſt of the 
- nation. For what theſe men received for four ſhillings, they will pay again fot 


five. 


raiſing the value of money. 


e. This weighty money hoarded up Mr. Lowndes, p. 105, computes at 
— million and fix hundred thouſand pounds. So that by raiſing our money 


one fifth; there will three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds be given to 


thoſe, who have hoarded up our weighty money; which hoarding up of 
money is thought by many to have no other merit in it, than the prejudicing 
our trade and publick affairs, and increafing our neceſſities, by keeping fo 


eat a part of our money from coming abroad, at a time when there was ſo 


great need of it. If the ſum of unclipped money in the nation be, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, much greater; then there will, by this contrivance of the raiſin 

our coin, be given to theſe rich hoarders much above the aforeſaid ſum of 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of our preſent money. No-body 
elſe, but theſe hoarders, can get a farthing by this propoſed change of our 


coin ; unleſs men in debt have plate by them, which they will coin to pay 


their debts. Thoſe too, I muſt confeſs, will get one fifth by all the plate 


of their own, which they ſhall coin and Py debts with, valuing their plate 


at bullion ; but if they ſhall conſider the faſhion of their plate, what that coſt 
when they bought it, and the faſhion that new plate will colt them, if they 
intend ever to have plate again, they will find this one fifth ſeeming preſent 


profit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, amounts to little, or nothing 


at all. No- body then but the hoarders will get by this twenty per cent. And I 
challenge any one to ſhew, how any body elſe (but that little in the caſe of 
plate coined to pay debts) ſhall get a farthing by it. Tt ſeems to promiſe 
faireſt to the debtors: but to them too it will amount to nothing. For he, 
that takes up money to pay his debts, will receive this new money, and pay 
it again at the ſame rate he received it, juſt as he does now our preſent coin, 


without any profit at all. And though commodities (as is natural) ſhall be 


raiſed, in proportion to the leſfening of the money, no- body will get by that, 


any more than they do now, when all things are grown dearer. Only he that 
is bound up by contract to receive any ſum, under fuch a denomination of 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence, will find his loſs ſenſibly, when he goes to buy 
commodities, and make new bargains. The markets and the ſhops will ſoon 
convince him, that his money, which is one fifth lighter, is alſo one fifth 


worſe ; when he muſt pay twenty per cent. more for all the commodities he 


buys, with the money of the new toot, than if he bought it with the preſent 
coin. . 

Tris Mr. Lowndes himfelf will not deny, when he calls to mind what he 
himſelf, ſpeaking of the inconveniencies we ſuffer by our clipped money, ſays, 
p. 115, “ Perſons, before they conclude in any bargains, are neceſlitated firſt 
to ſettle the price, or value of the very money, they are to receive for their 


goods; and if it be in clipped, or bad money, they ſet the price of their 


goods accordingly : which 1 think has been one great cauſe of raiſing the 
price, not only of merchandize, but even of edibles, and other neceflaries 
for the ſuſtenance of the common people, to their great grievance.” That 
every one, who receives money, after the raifing our money, on contracts 
made before the change, muſt loſe twenty per cent. in all he ſhall buy, is 
demonſtration, by Mr. Lowndes's own ſcheme. Mr. Lowndes propoſes _ 
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there ſhould be ſhillings coined upon the new foot, one fifth lighter than our 
preſent ſhillings, which ſhould go for twelve-pence a- piece; and that the 


unclipped ſhillings of the preſent coin ſhould go for fifteen-pence a- piece; 


and the crown for ſeventy-five pence. A man, who has a debt of a hundred 
pounds owing him, upon bond, or leaſe, receives it in theſe new ſhillings, 


inſtead of lawful money of the preſent ſtandard ; he goes to market with 


twenty ſhillings in one pocket of this new money, which are valued at 249 


pence; and in the other pocket with four milled crown-pieces, (or twenty 


milled ſhillings of the preſent coin) which are valued at three hundred pence, 
which is one fifth more: it is demonſtration then, that he loſes one fifth, 


or twenty per cent. in all that he buys, by the AA e of this new money, 
for the preſent coin, which was his due; unleſs thoſe he deals with will take 


four for five pence, or four ſhillings for five ſhillings. He buys, for example, 


a quart of oil for fifteen-pence : if he pay for it with the old money in one 
pocket, one ſhilling will do it : if with the new money in the other, he mutt 


add three-pence to it, or a quarter of another ſhilling ; and ſo of all the reſt 


that he pays for, with either the old money, which he ſhould have received 


his debts in, or with the new, which he was forced to receive for it. Thus 


Far, it is demonſtration, he loſes twenty per cent. by receiving his debt in a 


new money thus raiſed, when he uſes it to buy any thing. But to make 
him amends, Mr. Lowndes tells him, filver is now dearer, and all things 


conſequently will be bought cheaper twenty per cent. And yet at the ſame 


time he tells him, in the paſſage above cited, out of p. 115, that all other 
range are grown dearer. I am ſure there is no demonſtration, that they will 


be ſold twenty per cent. cheaper. And, if I may credit houſekeepers and 


ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all forts of proviſions and commodities are lately riſen 


exceſſively ; and, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of ſilver, begin to come up to 
the true value of our clipped money, every one ſelling their commodities 2 


to make themſelves amends, in the number of light pieces for what they 
want in weight. A creditor ought to think the new light money equivalent 
to the preſent heavier, becauſe it will buy as much commodities. But 
what if it ſhould fail, as it is ten to one but it will, what ſecurity has he for 
it? He is told fo, and he muſt be ſatisfied. That ſalt, wine, oil, filk, naval 
ſtores, and all foreign commodities, will none of them be ſold us by foreigners, 
for a leſs quantity of filver than before, becauſe we have given the name of 
more pence to it, is, I think, demonſtration. All our names (if they are any 
more to us) are to them but bare ſounds ; and our coin, as theirs to us, but 
mere bullion, valued only by its weight. And a Swede will no more ſell you 
his hemp and pitch, or a Spaniard his oil, for leſs filver, becauſe you tell him, 
ſilver is ſcarcer now in England, and therefore riſen in value one fifth; than 
a tradeſman of London will ſell his commodity, cheaper to the Iſle of Man, 


becauſe they are grown 5/05 and money is ſcarce there. 


Al foreign commodities muſt be ſhut out of the number of thoſe that 
will fall, to comply with our raiſing our money. Corn, alſo, it is evident, 
does not riſe, or fall, by the differences of more, or leſs plenty of money, but 
vy the plenty and ſcarcity that God gives. For our money, in appearance, 


raiſing the value of money. 


remaining the ſame, the price of corn is double one year, to what it is was 
the precedent ; and therefore we muſt certainly make account, that, ſince 
the money is one fifth lighter, it will buy one fifth leſs corn communibus annis. 


And this being the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoſt all their 
earnings, if corn be, communibus annis, ſold for one fifth more money in tale, 
than before the change of our money, they too muſt have one fifth more in 


tale, of the new money, for their wages than they have now; and the day- 
labourer muſt have, not only twelve, but fifteen pence of the new money a 


day, which 1s the preſent ſhilling that he has now, or elſe he cannot live. 
So that all foreign commodities, with corn and labour, keepin g up their value. 


to the quantity of filver they ſell for now, and not complying, in the fall of. 


their real price, with the nominal raifing of our money; there is not much. 


left, wherein landlords and creditors are to expect the recompence of twenty 
r cent. abatement of price in commodities, to make up their loſs in the 


ightneſs of our money they are paid their rents and debts in. It would be 


eaſy to ſhew the ſame thing, concerning our other native commodities, and. 


make it clear, that we have no reaſon to expect they ſhould abate of their 


preſent price, any more than corn and labour: but this is enough, and any. 
one who has a mind to it, may trace the reſt at his leiſure. 


AND thus I fear the hopes of cheaper penny-worths, which might beguile - 


ſome men into a belief that landlords and creditors would receive no leſs by 


the propoſed new money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the promiſe of better 


nny-worths, and a fall cf all commodities twenty per cent. ſhould hold 


true, this would not at all relieve creditors and landlords, and ſet them upon. 


equal terms with their neighbours : becauſe the cheap penny-worths will not 


be for them alone, but every body elſe, as well as they, will ſhare in that. 


advantage; ſo that their filver being diminiſhed one fifth in their rents and 


debts, which are paid them, they would ſtill be twenty per cent. greater. 
loſers than their ink 


cheapneſs of commodities, if that promiſed recompence be made good to cre- 


ditors and landlords. For the hoarders of money (if the price of things falls) 


will buy as cheap as they. So that whatever is ſaid of the cheapneſs of com- 


modities, it is demonſtration, (whether that proves true, or no) that creditors, 


and landlords, and all thoſe,. who: are to receive money, upon bargains made 
before the propaſed change of our coin, will unavoidably loſe twenty per cent: 


Oxe thing Mr. Lowndes ſays in this paragraph is very remarkable, which 1 


think decides the queſtion. His words, p. 78, are theſe, ©* That if the value 


of the filver in the coins (by an extrinſick denomination) be raiſed above 
the value, or market-price, of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion, the ſub- 
jects would be proportionably.injured or defrauded, as they were formerly 


in the caſe of baſe monies, coined by publick authority.” It remains there- 


fore only to ſhew, that the market-price of ſtandard bullion is not one fifth 


above our coin that is to be raiſed, and then we have Mr. Lowndes of our fide 


tao againſt its raiſing. I think it is abundantly proved already, that ſtandard 
N | 7 | | | bullion : 


oarding neighbours, and forty per cent. greater loſers than . 
the hoarders of money; who will certainly get twenty per cent. in the money, 
whatever happens in the price of things; and twenty per cent. more in the 
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being reduced into bullion, will ſtill produce one 
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buttion neither is, nor can be, worth one fifth more than our lawful weighty 


money: and if it be not, by Mr. Lowndes's confeſſion, there is no need of 
raiſing our preſent, legal, milled money to that degree; and it is only our 


clipped money that wants amendment: and when that is recoinedand reduced 


all to milled and lawful money, that then too will have no need of raiſing. 
This I ſhall now prove out of Mr. Lowndes's own words here. 

Mx. Lowndes, in the forecited words, compares the value of filver in our 
coin, to the value of the ſame filver reduced to bullion ; which he ſuppoſing 
to be as four to five, makes that the meaſure of the raifing our money. If 
this be the difference of value between filver in bullion, and ſilver in coin; 


and if it be true, that four ounces of ftandard bullion be worth five ounces of 


the ſame filver coined ; or, which is the fame thing, that bullion will («11 
by the- ounce for fix ſhillings and five-pence unclipped money; I will take 
the boldneſs to adviſe his majeſty to buy, or to borrow any where ſo much 


dullion, or, rather than be without it, melt down ſo much plate, as is equa] 


in weight to twelve hundred pounds ſterling of our preſent milled money. 
This let him ſell for milled money. And, according to our author's rule, it 
will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let that fifteen hundred pounds be re- 
duced into bullion, and ſold again, and it will produce eighteen hundred and 
fixty pounds ; which eighteen hundred and ah pounds of weighty money 


being ſold for weighty money. And thus his majeſty may get at leaſt three 


hundred and twenty thouſand pounds by felling of bullion for weighty money, 


and, melting that down into bullion, as faſt as he receives it; till he has 
brought into his hands the million and ſix hundred thouſand pounds, which 
Mr. Lowndes computes there is of weighty money left in England, 


I. poor not but every one, who reads it, will think this a very ridi- 


culous propoſition, But he muſt think it ridiculous for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe he ſees it is ĩmpoſſible that bullion ſhould ſell for one fifth above 
its weight of the ſame filver coined ; that is, that an ounce of ſtandard ſilver 
ſhould ſell for fix ſhillings and five- pence of our preſent weighty money. For 


If it will, it is no ridiculous thing that the king ſhould melt down, and 


make that profit of his money, | 

Ir our author's rule (p. 78, where he ſays, That the only juſt and 
*© reaſonable foot, upon which the coins ſhould be current, is the very price 
of the ſilver thereof, in caſe it be molten in the ſame place where 


coins are made current”) be to be obſerved; our money is to be raiſed but 
an halfpenny, or at moſt a penny in five ſhillings : for that was the ordinary 


odds in the price between bullion and coined filver, before clipping had de- 
prived us, in commerce, of all our milled and weighty money. And filver 
in ſtandard bullion would not be in value one jot above the ſame ſilver in coin, 
if clipped money were not current by tale, and coined filver (as Mr. Lowndes 
propoſes, p. 73.) as well as bullion, had the liberty of exportation. For 
when we have no clipped money, but all our current coin is weight, ac- 
£ording to the ſtandard, all the odds of value that filver in bullion has to 
filver in coin, is only owing to the prohibition of its exportation in money 


fth more in weight of filver, 
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and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the goldſmith ſhall eſtimate the 
riſque and trouble of melting it down; which is ſo little, that the importers 
of filver could never raiſe it to above a penny an ounce, but at ſuck times as 
the Eaſt-India company, or ſome foreign ſale, calling for a great quantity of 
Glver at a time, made the goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and fo the importers 
of bullion raiſe its price upon them, according to the preſent need of great 
quantities of ſilver which every goldſmith (eager to ingroſs to himſelf as much 
as he could) was content to pay high for, rather than go without : his preſent 
ins from thoſe whom he furniſhed, and whom otherwiſe he could not fur- 
niſh, making him amends. | | | 
Tux natural value then, between filver in bullion, and in coin, is (I fay) 
every-where equal; bating the charge of coinage, which gives the advantage 
to the fide of the coin. The ordinary odds here in England, between ſilver 
in bullion, and the ſame in our coin, is, by reaſon that the ſtamp hinders its 
free exportation, about a penny in the crown, The accidental difference, 
by reaſon of ſudden occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) two-pence in five 
ſhillings, or ſomewhat more in great urgencies. And ſince the ordinary rate 
of things is to be taken as the meaſure of their price, and Mr. Lowndes tells 
us, p. 78. © That if the value of the ſilver in their coins ſhould be raiſed 
above the value, or market-price, of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion, the 
« ſubje&t would be proportionably injured arid defrauded ;” I leave him to 
make the inference, what will be the conſequence in England, if our coin 
he raiſed here one fifth, or twenty per cent. j * | 
Mz. Lowndes ſays farther, p. 80. That filver has a price. I anſwer ; 
ſilver to ſilver can have no other price, but quantity for quantity. If there 
be any other difference in value, it is, or can be nothing, but one of theſe 
two: firſt, either the value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than another, makes a difference in their price ; and thus faſhioned plate 
ſells for more than its weight of the ſame ſilver ; and in countries where the 
owners pay. for the coin, filver in coin is more worth than its weight in 
bullion ; but here, where the publick pays the coinage, they are of very near 
equal value, when there is no need of exportation: for then there is no more 
odds than the trouble of carrying the bullion to the mint, and fetching again, 
are worth ; or the charge of refining ſo much of it, as will bring it to ſtandard, 
if it be worſe than ſtandard. . | 
OR, ſecondly, ſome privilege belonging to one parcel of filver, which is 
denied to another, viz. here in England a liberty of exportation allowed to 
ſilver in bullion, denied to filver ſtamped. This when there is need of ex, | i 
portation of ſilver, gives ſome ſmall advantage of value to uncoined ſilver here, | 
above coined ; but that is ordinarily very inconſiderable; and can never reach 
to one fifth, nor half one fifth, as Be been already ſnewn. And this I think 
will anſwer all that is ſaid about the price of filver in that place. . 
+ IT is true what Mr. Lowndes ſays, in the next words, p. 81. That five 
1 ſhillings coined upon the foot propoſed, will actually contain more real 
f 7 and intrinſick value of filver by a great deal, than is in the current money, 
nom commonly applied to the payment of the ſaid rents, revenues, and 
..VOL.1F. © _—_— 85 “ debts.” 
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„% debts” But will he hence conclude, becauſe there is now loſt in thoſe 
rents, revenues, and debts, a-great deal more than twenty per cent. under 
the preſent irregularity of our coin, and the robbery in clipped money, with. 

out any the leaſt neglect, or miſcarriage in the owner, that intitled him to 
that loſs, that rn it is juſt that the loſs of twenty per cent. be eſta- 
bliſhed on him by law for the future, in the reforming of our coin ? 

Mx. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening of our coin, we have, p. 82, in 
theſe words, The value of the filver in the coin-ought to be-raiſed, to en- 
courage the bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined.” This railing of 
money is in effect, as has been ſeen, nothing but giving a denomination of 
more pence to the ſame quantity of filver, -viz. That the fame quantity of 
filver ſhall hereafter be called ſeventy-five pence, which is now called but ſixty- 

ence. For that is all is done, as is manifeſt, when a crawn-piece, which now 
Four goes for ſixty-pence, ſhall be made to go for ſeventy- five pence ; for it 
is plain, it contains nothing of filver, or worth in it, more than it did beſore. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that all our ſilver eoin now in England were ſix-pences, 
ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns, all milled money, full weight, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſtandard ; and that it ſhould be ordered, that for the future, 
the crown- piece, inſtead of going for fixty-pence, ſhould go for ſeventy-five 
pence, and fo proportionably, of all the other pieces; I atk then, how ſuch 

a change of denomination ſhall bring bullion to the mint to be coined, and 
from whence ? I ſuppoſe this change of names, or aſcribing to it more ima- 
ginary parts of any denomination, has no charms in it to bring bullion to the 
mint to be coined : for whether you call the piece coined twelve-pence, or 

fiſteen-pence, or fixty, or ſeventy-five, a crown or a ſceptre, it will buy no 

more filk, falt, or bread than it would before. That therefore cannot tempt 

people to bring it to the mint, And if it will pay more debts, that is 
perfect defrauding, and ought not to be permitted. Next, I aſk, from 
whence ſhall this raiſing fetch it? For bullion cannot be brought hither to 

| ſtay here, whilſt the balance of our trade requires all the bullion we bring 
in to be exported again, and more ſilver out of our former ſtock with it, to 

anſwer our exigencies beyond ſeas. And whilſt it is ſo, the goldſmiths and 
returners of money will give more for bullion to export, than the mint can 
give for it to coin; and ſo none of that will come to the mint. 

Bor, ſays our author, p. 83. An halfpenny an ounce profit, which will 
bo in the propoſed coin, above the preſent price of ſterling bullion, will be 
an encouragement to thoſe who have Engliſh plate, to bring it in to be 
** coined.” I doubt whether there will be any ſuch profit; for I imagine, 
that ſtandard bullion cannot now be bought per ounce, for fix ſhillings and 

five- pence of our clipped running caſh, which is the meaſure, whereby Mr. 
Lowndes determines of the price of ſterling ſilver. But, taking this halfpenny 
an ounce profit for granted, it will not bring to the mint any plate, whoſe 
faſhion is valued by the owner at above an halfpenny per ounce ; and how 
much then it is like to bring to the mint is eaſy to gueſs... 

Inn true and only good reaſon, that brings bullion to the mint to be coined, 
is the fame that brings it to England to ſtay there, vis. The gain we make by 
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an over- balance of trade. When our merchants carry commodities abroad, to 
a greater value than thoſe they bring home, the overplus comes to them in fo- 
reign coin, or bullion, which will ſtay here, when we gain by the balance of 
onr whole trade. For then we can have no debts beyond ſea to be paid with it. 
In this thriving poſture of our trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this bullion falls, 
not having any uſe of it, whilſt it is in bullion, chuſe to carry it to the mint 
to have it coined there, whereby it'is of more uſe to them for all the buſineſs 
of ſilver in trade, or purchaſing land; the mint having aſcertained the weight 
and fineneſs of it: ſo that on any occaſion every one is ready to take it at its 
known value, without any ſcruple; a convenience that is wanting in bullion. 
But when our trade runs on the other fide, and our exported commodities 
will not pay for thoſe foreign ones we conſume, our treaſure muſt go; and 
then it is in vain to beſtow the labour of coming on bullion, that muſt be 
exported again. To what purpoſe is it, to make it paſs through our mint, 
when it will away? The lets pains and charge it coſts us, the better. 

His third reaſon, p. 83, is, that this raifing our coin, by making it“ more 
© jn tale, will make it more commenſurate to the general need thereof,” and 
thereby hinder the increaſe of hazardous paper-credit, and the inconve- 
niency of bartering. Pn 15 5-4 iy 

JusT as the boy cut his leather into five quarters (as he called them) to 
cover his ball, when cut into four quarters it fell ſhort; but after all his 
pains, as much of his ball lay bare as before: if the 8 of coined 
filver, employed in England, fall ſhort, the arbitrary (denomination of a 
greater number of pence given to it, or, which is all one, to the ſeveral 
coined pieces of it, will not make it commenſurate to the ſize of our trade, 
or the greatneſs of our occaſions. This is as certain, as that if the quantity 
of a board, which is to ſtop a leak of a ſhip fifteen inches ſquare, be but 
twelve inches ſquare, it will not be made to do it, by being meaſured by a 
foot, that is divided into fifteen inches, inſtead of twelve, and ſo having a 
larger tale, or number of inches in denomination given to it. | 

Tn1s, indeed, would be a convincing reaſon, if ſounds would give weight 
to ſilver, and the noiſe of a greater number of pence (leſs in quantity propor- 
tionably as they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of money, which 
our author, p. 84, ſays our occaſions require, and which he by an increaſe of 
the tale of pence hopes to provide. But that miſtake is very vifible, and 
thall be farther ſhewn in the buſineſs of bartering. 1 

Taz neceſſity of truſt and bartering is one of the many inconveniencies 
ſpringing from the want of money. This inconvenience the multiplying ar- 
bitrary denominations will no more ſupply, nor any ways make our ſcarcity of 
com commenſurate to the need there is of it, than if the cloth which was 
providing for cloathing the army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make it 
commenſurate to that need there is of it, by meaſuring it by a yard one fifth 
ſhorter than the ſtandard, or changing the ſtandard: of the yard, and ſo get- 
ting the full denomination of yards, neceſſary according to the preſent mea- 
ſure. For this is all will be done by raiſing our coin, as is propoſed. All it 
| WMounts to is no more but this, viz. That each piece, and conſequently our 
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War xx there is not coined filver, in proportion to the value of the com- 


money is all got into hands, that have already bought all that they have need 


or coining it over again under new denominations,” will not contribute in the 


filver they have in coin; being but four hundred ounces ; and the exchange 
tion of theſe four hundred ounces of filver, help this; becauſe the value of 


to the four hundred ounces of coined filver to be laid out in them, nothing 


of ſmall pieces to ſupply ſmall payments. 


in the caſe; for it is filver by its quantity, and not denomination, that is 


Further conſiderations concerning 


while ſtock of money, ſhould be meaſured and denominated by a penny, one 
fifth leſs" than the ſtandard, or 


modities that daily change owners in trade, there is a neceſſity of truſt or bar- 
tering, i.e. changing cemmodities for commodities, without the intervention 
of money. For example; let us ſuppoſe in Bermudas but an hundred pounds 
in ready money, but that there is every day there a transferring of commodi- 
ties from one owner to another, to the value of double as much. When the 


of, for that day, whoever has need of any thing elſe that day, muſt either go 
on tick, or barter for it, i. e. oe the commodities he can beſt ſpare for the 
commodities he wants, v. g. ſugar for bread, &c. No it is evident here, 
that changing the denomination of the coin, they already have in Bermudas, 


leaſt towards the removing this neceſſity of truſt, or bartering. For the whole 


of the commodities made in a diſtance of time, wherein this money is paid 
not above once, being to the value of eight hundred ounces of filver ; it is 
plain, that one half of the commodities, that ſhift hands, muſt of neceſſity 
be taken upon credit; or exchanged by barter; thoſe who want them having 
no money to pay for them. Nor can any alteration of the coin, or denomina- 


the ſilver, in reſpect of other commodities, will not thereby be at all in- 
creaſed ; and the commodities changed, being (as in the caſe) double in value 


can ſupply this want but a double quantity, i. e. eight hundred ounces of 
coined filver'; how denominated, it matters not, ſo there be a fit proportion 


* 


. 


:' SUPPOSE the commodities paſting every day in England, in markets and 
fairs, between ſtrangers,” or ſuch as truſt not one another, were to the value 
of a million of ounces of filver ; and there was but half a million of ounces 
of coined ſilver in the hands of thoſe who wanted thoſe commodities ; it is 
demonſtration they muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the 
coined filver of England be not ſufficient to anſwer the value of commodities 
moving in trade amongſt us, credit, or barter, muſt do it. Where the credit 
and money fail; barter alone muſt do it: which being introduced by the want 
of a greater plenty of coined ſilver, nothing but a greater plenty of coined 
ſilver can remove it. The increaſe of denomination does, or can do nothing 


the price of things, and meaſure of commerce; and it is the weight of ſilver 
in it, and not the name of the piece, that men eſtimate commodities by, 
and exchange them for. An ee eie ee Fed | 
I Ir this be not ſo; when the neceſſity of our affairs abroad, or ill huſbandry 
at home, has carried away half our treaſure, and a moiety of our money is 
gone out of England; it is but to iſſue a proclamation, that a penny ſhall go 
for two-pence, ſix- pence for a ſhilling, half a crown for a crown, &c. and 
85 | | ; | imme- 
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immediately, without any more ado, we are as rich as before. And when 
half the remainder is gone, it is but doing the ſame thing again, and raiſing 
the denomination anew, and we are where we were, and ſo on: where, by 
ſuppoſing the denomination raiſed +4, every man will be as rich with an 
ounce of filver in his purſe, as he was before, when he had fixteen ounces 
there; and in as great plenty of money, able to carry on his trade, without 
bartering; his filver, by this ſhort way of raiſing, being changed into the 


value of gold: for when filver will buy ſixteen times as much wine, oil, and 


bread, &c. to- day, as it would yeſterday, (all other things remaining the 
fame, but the denomination) it hath the real worth of gold. | 

Tuts, I gueſs; every body ſees cannot be ſo. And yet this muſt be ſo, if 
it be true that raiſing the denomination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one 
jot raiſe the value of ſilver in reſpect of other commoditics, i. e. make a leſs 
quantity of it to- day buy a greater quantity of corn, oil, and cloth, and alt 
other commodities, than it would yeſterday, and thereby remove the neceſ- 


ſity of bartering. For, if raiſing the denomination can thus raiſe the value of 


coin, in exchange for other commodities, one fifth, by the ſame reaſon it can 
raiſe. it two fifths, and afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four 
fifths, and as much farther as you pleaſe. So that, by this admirable con- 
trivance of raiſing our coin, we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport 
the charge of the government, and carry on our trade without bartering, or 


any other inconvenience, for want of money, with ſixty thouſand ounces of 


coined ſilver in England, as if we had fix, or fixty millions. If this be not 
ſo, I defire any one to ſhew me, why the ſame way of raiſing the denomina- 
tion, which can raiſe the value of money, in reſpect of other commodities, 
one fifth, cannot, when you pleaſe, raiſe it to another fifth, and ſo on ? I beg 
to be told where it muſt ſtop, and why at ſuch a degree, without being able 
to go farther. N ir Nee ene 
Ix muſt be taken notice of, that the raiſing I ſpeak of here, is the raiſin 
of the value of our coin in reſpect of other commodities (as I call it all ene 
in contradiſtinction to raiſing the denomination; The confounding of theſe 
in diſcourſes concerning money, is one great cauſe, I ſuſpect, that this 
matter 1s ſo little underſtood, and ſo often talked of with ſo little informa- 
tion of the hearers. i 
A PENNY is a denomination no more belonging to eight than to eighty, or 
to one ſingle grain of ſilver: and ſo it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be 
| ſixty ſuch pence, no more nor leſs, in an ounce of ſilver, i. e. twelve in a 
piece called a ſhilling, and ſixty in a piece called a crown: ſuch- like diviſions 
being onlyextrinſical denominations, are every- where perfectly arbitrary. For 
here in England there might as well have been twelve ſhillings in a penny, as 
twelve · pence in a ſhilling, i. e. the denomination of the leſs piece might have 
been a ſhilling, and of the bigger a penny. Again, the ſhilling might have 


been coined ten times as big as the penny, and the crown ten times as big as 
the ſhilling; whereby the ſhilling would have but ten- pence in it, and the 


crown an hundred. But this, however ordered, alters not one jot the value of 
the ounce of filver, in reſpect of other things, any more than it does te weight 
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This raiſing being but giving of names at pleaſure to aliquot parts of any piece, 


to- morrow that the ſeventy- fifth 


ſhould be worth, or contain fixty ſuch pence, as the pence 


ſelves as rich as we pleaſed. But it is but going to market with an ounce of 


will as ſoon purchaſe more commodities, as its change of denomination, and 


Further confiderations concerning 


viz. that now the fixtieth part of an ounce of ſilver ſhalt be called a penny, and 
part of an ounce ſhall be called a penny, 
may be dane with what increaſe you . And thus it may be ordered by 
a proclamation, that a ſhilling ſhall go for twenty-four pence, an half-crown 
for ſixty inſtead of.thirty-pence, and fo of the reft. But that an half-crown 
were before this 
change of denomination was made, that no er on earth can do. Nor can 
any power, but that which can make the plenty or ſcarcity of commodities, 
raiſe the value of our money thus double, in reſpect of other commodities, and 
make that the ſame piece, or quantity of ſilver, under a double denomination, 
ſhall purchaſe double the quantity of pepper, wine, or lead, an inſtant after 
ſuch. proclamation, to what it would do an inſtant before. If this could be, 
we might, as every one ſees, raiſe ſilver to the value of gold, and make our- 


filver'of one hundred and twenty-pence, to be convinced that it will purchaſe 
no more than an ounce of filver of ſixty-pence. And the ringing of the piece 


the multiphied name of pence, when it is called fix ſcore inſtead of fixty. 
Tr is propoſed, that the twelve-pence ſhould be raiſed to fifteen-pence, and 
the crown to ſeventy-five pence; and ſo proportionably of the reſt : but yet 
that the ſtorling ſhould. not be raiſed. If there be any advantage in 
raiſing, why ſhould not that be raifed too * And, as the crowen- piece is raiſed 
from fixty to ſeventy» five pence, why ſhould, not the ſterling be raiſed 
in the ſame proportion, from two hundred and forty-pence to three hundred 
FyunTreR, If this raifing our coin can fo. ſtretch. our money, and enlarge 
our pared remainder of it, as to make it more commenſurate to the general 
neod thereof, for carrying on the common traffick and commerce of the 
© nation, and to anfwer occaſions requiring a larger ſupply of money, as 
Mr. Lowndes: tells us in his third reaſon, p. 83, why are we ſo niggardly to 
ourſelves in this time of occaſion, as to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we not 
raife it one full moiety,” and thereby double our money ? If Mr. Lowndes's 
rule, p. 78, That if the value of the ſilver in the coin ſhould be raiſed 
above the market - price of the ſame filver, reduced to bullion, the ſubject 
** would be proportionably injured and defrauded;”” muſt keep us from theſe 
advantages, and the publick care of juſtice ſtop the raifingiof the money at one 
fifth; becauſe, if our money be raiſed; beyond: the market- price of. bullion, 
it will be ſo much defrauding of the ſubject : I then ſay, it muſt not be raiſed 
one fifth, nor half one fifth, that is, it muſt not be raiſed-fifteen-pence in the 
crown: no, nor- five-pence. . For I deny that the market - price of ſtandard 
bullion ever was, or ever can. be five ſhillings ſeven-pence, of lawful 
weighty money, the ounce: fo that if our preſent milled money be raiſed 
one fifth, the ſubjects will, by Mr. Lowndes's rule, be defrauded ſixteen per 
cent. nay, above eighteen per cent. For the market-price of ſtandard bul- 
lion being ordinarily. under five ſhillings. four-pence the ounce, when, (old 


for 
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for weighty money (which is but one thirtieth) whatever our preſent milled 
money is raiſed above one thirtieth, it is, by Mr. Lowndes's rule, ſo much 
defrauding the ſubject. For the market-price of any thing, and ſo of bul- 
lion, is to be taken from its ordinary rate all the year round, and not from 
the extraordinary riſe of two or three market- days in a year. And that the 
market-price of ſtandard ſilver was not found, nor pretended to be above five 
ſhillings and four-pence the ounce, before clipping had left none but light 


running caſh to pay for bullion, or any thing elſe, is evident from a paper 


then publiſhed; which 1 took the liberty to examine in my “ conſiderations 
« of the conſequences of raiſing the value of money, &c. printed 1692. 
The author of 'that paper, it is manifeſt, was not ignorant of the price of 
filyer, nor had a deſign to leſſen its rate, but ſet down the higheſt price it 
then bore, | 
Ir then Mr. Lowndes's rule of juſtice, and care of the ſubject, be to regu- 
late the riſe of our milled money, it muſt not be raiſed above one thirtieth 
If the advantages he promiſes, of making our money, by raiſing it one 
fifth, more commenſurate to the general need thereof,” be to be laid hold 
on, it is reaſonable to raiſe it higher, to make it yet more commenſurate 
eto the general need there is of it.” Which-ever of the two Mr. Lowndes. 
will prefer, either reaſon of ſtate or rule of juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his 
meaſure of raiſing our preſent milled money. If the advantage of making 
our money more proportionate to our trade and other neceſſities, be to govern 
its propoſed raiſing, every one will cry out to Mr. Lowndes, If your way will 
do what you ſay, the raiſing it one half will be much better than one fifth, 
and therefore pray let an half- crown be raiſed to a crown, and fix-pence to a 
ſhilling. If equity and the conſideration of the ſubjects property ought to 
govern in the cafe, you muſt not raiſe our milled cron to above five ſhillings 
and four-pence. | | [$55 | 
Ix it be here faid to me, that I do then allow that our money may be raifed 
one thirtieth, i. e. that the crown-piece ſhould be raiſed to five ſhillings and 
two-pence, and ſo proportionably of the other ſpecies of our coin; I anſwer, 
he that infers ſo, makes his inference a little too quick. | 2 
But let us for once allow the ordinary price of ſtandard ſilver to be five 
ſhillings four-pence the ounce, to be paid for in weighty coin (for that muſt 
always be remembered, when we talk of the rate of bullion) and that the 
rate of bullion is the juſt meaſure of raiſing our money. This I ſay is no 
reaſon for-the raifing our milled crown now to five ſhillings four-pence, and 
recoining all our:chpped money upon that foot; unleſs we intend, as ſoon as 
that is done, to new raiſe and coin it again. For, whilſt our trade and 
affairs abroad require the exportation of ſilver and the exportation of our 
eoined ſilver ĩs prohibited, and made penal by our law, ſtandard bullion will 
always be ſold here for a little more than its weight of coined filver. So that, 
if we ſhall endeavour to equal our. weighty coined ſilver to ſtandard bullion, 
by raiſing it, whilſt there is a neceſſity of the exportation of ſilver, we ſhall do 
no otherwiſe than a child, who runs to overtake and get up to the top of his 
ſhadow, which ſtill advances at the ſame rate that he does. The . 
2 3 | that 
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that bullion has to be exported freely, will give it a little advance in price 
above our coin, let the denomination of that be raiſed, or fallen as you pleaſe, 
whilſt there is need of its exportation, and the exportation of our coin 1s pro- 
hibited by law. But this advance will be but little, and will always keep 
within the bounds, which the riſque and trouble of melting down our coin 
ſhall ſet to it, in the eſtimate of the exporter. He that will rather venture to 
throw an hundred pounds into his melting-pot, when no-body ſees him, and 
reduce it to'bullion, than give an hundred and five pounds for the ſame weight 
of the like bullion, will never give five ſhillings and five-pence of milled money 
for an ounce of ſtandard bullion ; nor buy at that price what he can have 
near five per cent. cheaper, without any riſque, if he will not accuſe himſelf. 
And I think it may be concluded, that very few, who have furnaces, and 
other conveniencies ready for melting filver, will give one per cent. for ſtand- 
ard bullion, which is under five ſhillings and three-pence per ounce, who 
can, only for the trouble of melting it, reduce our coin to as good bullion, 
Tux odds of the price in bullion to coin on this account (which is the only 
one, when the coin is kept to the ſtandard) can never be a reaſon for railing 
our coin to preſerve it from melting down: becauſe this price above its weight 
is given for bullion, only to avoid melting down our coin; and fo this dif- 
ference of price between ſtandard bullion and our coin, can be no cauſe of 
its melting down, ent I | 
Tuxxsx three reaſons which I have examined, contain the great advantages, 
which our author ſuppoſes the propoſed raiſing of our coin'will produce. And 
therefore I have dwelt longer upon them. His remaining fix reaſons being 
of leſs moment, and offering moſt of them but ſome circumſtantial conveni- 
encies, as to the computation of our money, &. I ſhall more briefly paſs 
over. Only before I proceed to them, I ſhall here ſet down the different 
value of our money, collected from our author's hiſtory of the ſeveral changes 
of our coin ſince Edward the firſt's reign, quite down to this preſent time. 
A curious hiſtory indeed, for which I think myſelf, and the world, indebted 
to Mr. Lowndes's great learning in this ſort of knowledge, and his great ex- 
actneſs in relating the particulars. RE: 7 | 
I HALL remark only the quantity of filver was in a ſhilling, in each of 
thoſe changes ; that ſo the reader may at firſt ſight, without farther trouble, 


compare the leſſening, or increaſe of the quantity of ſilver upon every change. 


For in propriety of ſpeech, the adding to the quantity of filver in our coin, is 
the true raiſing of its value; and the diminiſhing the quantity of filver in it, 
is the ſinking of its value; however they come to be tranſpoſed, and uſed in 
the quite contrary ſenſe, N RE? * 

Ir my calculations, from the weight and fineneſs I find ſet down in Mr. 
Lowndes's extra& out of the indentures of the mint, have not miſled me, the 
quantity of filver to a grain, which was in a ſhilling in every change of our 
money, is ſet down in the following table: Edd Nees” | 


raiſing the value of money. 
One (billing contained of fine filver 


1 1 Grains. | Et 24434 \ 
28 | Edw. | 1 264 
18 Edw. 3 236 
27 Edw. 3 213 
9 Hen. 5 17 
1 Hen. 6 142 
4 Hen. 6 176 
49 Hen. 6 142 
1 Hen. 8 118 
34 Hen. 8 100 
36 Hen. 8 | it, 1+ $480 - 
37 Hen. 8 ns ne 
3 Edw. 6 e bie 
5 Ed w.“ 20 
6 Edw. 6 (44 x1 88 | 
e 
43 Eliz. E 1861. 


Anv ſoit has remained from the 43d year of queen Elizabeth to this day. 
7 Mr. Lowndes's a WR 


Mx. Lowndes having given us the fineneſs of the ſtandard filver in every 

ign, and the number of pieces a pound troy was coined into, cloſes this 
hiſtory with words to this purpoſe, p. 56, By this deduQtion it doth evi- 
« dently appear, that it hath been a policy conſtantly practiſed in the mints 
* of England, to raiſe the value of the coin in its extrinſick denomination, 
* from time to time, as any exigence or occafion required, and more eſpe- 
« cially to encourage the bringing of bullion into the realm to be coined.” 
This, indeed, is roundly to conclude for his hypotheſis. But I could with, 
that from the hiſtories of thoſe times, wherein the ſeveral changes were made, 
he had ſhewed'us the exigencies and occaſions that . the raifing of 
the coin, and what effects it had. e her arts 03) 260 1 | | 

Ir I miſtake not, Henry the VIIIth's ſeveral raiſings of our coin brought 
little increaſe of filver into England. As the ſeveral. ſpecies of our coin 
leflened in their reſpective quantities of filver, fo. the treaſure of the realm 
decreaſed too: and he, that found the kingdom rich, did not, as I re- 
member, by all his raiſing our coin, leave it ſo. Mong s tit otters 
— ANOTHER thing, that (from this hiſtory) makes me ſuſpeR, that the raiſ- 
ing the denomination was never found effectively to draw ſilver into England, 
is the-lowering the denomination, or adding more filver to the ſeveral ſpecies 
of our coin; as in Hen. VI's time, the ſhilling was increaſed from one hundred 
forty-two grains of filver to one hundred feventy-fix : and in the ſixth of 
Edw. VI, in whoſe time raiſing the denomination ſeems to have been tried to 
the utmoſt, when a ſhilling was brought to twenty grains of filver. And 
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__** injured and prejudiced thereby ; yet experience preſently ſhewed, that the 
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the great alteration that was then quickly made on the other hand, from 
twenty to eighty grains at one leap, ſeems to ſhew that this leſſening the 
ſilver in our coin had proved prejudicial: for this is a greater change in 
finking of the denomination in proportion, than ever was made at once in 
raiſing it; a ſhilling being made four times weightier in filver, the ſixth, 
than it was in the fifth year of Edward VI's reign. 

KING DORMs are ſeldom found weary of the riches they have, or averſe to 
the increaſe of their treaſure, If therefore the raifing the denomination did 
in reality bring filver into the realm, it cannot be thought that they would 
at any time fink the denomination, which, by the rule af contraries, ſhould 
be at leaſt ſuſpected to drive or keep it out. ENRON ; 

SINCE, therefore, we are not from matter of fact informed, what were 
the true motives that cauſed thoſe ſeveral changes in the coin; may we not 
with reaſon ſuſpect, that they were owing to that policy of. the mint, ſet 
down by our author, p. 83, in theſe words, That the propoſed advance is 
* agreeable to the policy that in paſt ages hath been practiſed, not only in 
* our mint, but in the mints of all politick governments; namely, to raiſe 
* the value of filver in the coin to promote the work of the mint?“ As] 
remember, ſuitable to this policy of the mint, there was, ſome two years 
fince, a complaint of a worthy gentleman, not ignorant of it, that the mill 
in. the mint ſtood ſtill; and therefore there was a propoſal offered for bring- 
ing griſt to the mill. | Wir 

THE buſineſs of money, as in all times, even in this our quick-ſighted age, 
hath been thought a myſtery: thoſe employed in the mint muſt, by their 
places, be ſuppoſed to penetrate deepeſt into it. It is no impoſſible thing 
then to imagine, that it was not hard, in the ignorance of paſt ages, when 
money was little, and {kill in the turns of trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the 
buſineſs and policy of the mint to perſuade a prince, eſpecially if money were 


ſcarce, that the fault was in the ſtandard of the mint, and that the way to 


increaſe the plenty of money, was to raiſe (a well- ſounding word) the value 
of the coin. This could not but be willingly enough hearkened to ; when, 
beſides the hopes of drawing an increaſe of filver into the realm, it brought 
preſent gain, by the part which the king got of the money, which was here- 
upon all coined anew, and the mint officers loſt nothing, ſince it promoted 

Txr1s opinion Mr. Lowndes himſelf gives ſufficient grounds for in his book, 
particularly p. 29, where we read theſe words, Although. the former debaſe- 
4% ments of the coins, by. publick authority, eſpecially thoſe in the reigns of 
« king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI, might be projected for the profit 
« of the crown, and the projectors might meaſure that profit by the ex- 
* ceſſive quantities of alloy, that were mixed with the filver and the gold,” 
(and let me add, or by the quantity of filver leſſened in each ſpecie, which 
is the ſame. thing.) And though this was enterprized by a prince, who 
could ſtretch his prerogative very far upon his people; and was done in 
% times, when: the nation had very little commerce, inland or foreign, to be 


cc projectors 
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« projectors were-miſtaken, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to have the 
« baſe money reformed.” This, at leaſt, they were not miſtaken in, that 
they brought work to the mint, and a part of the money coined to the crown 


for ſeniorage : in both which there was profit. Mr. Lowndes tells us, 


p. 46 © That Henry VIII. had to the value of fifty ſhillings for every pound 


« weight of gold coined.” I have met with it ſomewhere, that formerly 
the king might take what he pleaſed for coinage. I know not too, but the 
flattering name of raiſing money might prevail then, as it does now; and 
impoſe ſo far on them as to make them think the raiſing, i. e. diminiſhing 
the ſilver in their coin, would bring it into the realm, or ſtay it here, when 
they found it going out. For if we may gueſs at the other by Henry VIII's 
raiſing, it was probably when, by reaſon of expence in foreign wars, or ill 
managed trade, they found money begin to grow ſcarce. | 

Taz having the ſpecies of our coin one fifth bigger, or one fifth leſs, than 
they are at preſent, would be neither good nor harm to England, if they had 
always been fo. Our ſtandard has continued in weight and fineneſs, juſt as 
it is now, for very near this hundred years laſt paſt : and thoſe, who think 
the denomination and ſize of our money have any influence on the ſtate of our 
wealth, have no reaſon to change the preſent ſtandard of our coin; ſince under 
that we have had a greater en and longer continuance of plenty of 
money, than perhaps any other country can ſhew : I ſee no reaſon to think, 
that a little bigger or leſs ſize of the pieces coined is of any moment, one 
way or the other. The ſpecies of money in any country, of whatſoever ſizes, 
fit for coining, if their proportions to one another be ſuited to arithmetick 
and calculations, in whole numbers, and the ways of accounts in that country ; 
if they are adapted to ſmall payments, and carefully kept to their juſt weight 


and fineneſs, can have no harm in them. The harm comes by the change, 


which unreaſonably and unjuſtly gives away and transfers men's properties, 
diſorders trade, puzzles accounts, and needs a new arithmetick to caſt up 
reckonings, and keep accounts in; beſides a thouſand other inconveniencies 
not to mention the charge of recoining the money. For this may be depended 
on, that, if our money be raiſed as is propoſed, it will enforce the recoinin 
of all our money, both old and new, (except the new ſhillings) to avoid the 
terrible difficulty and confuſion there will be in keeping accounts in pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, (as they muſt be) when the ſpecies of our money are 
ſo ordered as not to anſwer thoſe denominations in round numbers. 
Tr1s conſideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes's fifth and fixth reaſons, 
p. 85, wherein he recommends the raiſing our money in the proportion pro- 
poſed, for its convenience, to our accounting by pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence. And for obviating perplexity among the common people, he propoſes 
the preſent weighty crown to go at fix ſhillings three-pence ; and the new 
ſcepter, or unit, to be coined of the ſame weight, to go at the ſame rate; and 
half-crowns, half-ſcepters, or half-units, of the weight of the preſent half- 


crown, to go for two ſhillings ſeven-pence halfpenny: by no number of 


which picces can there be made an even pound ſterling, or any number of 
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even ſhillings under a pound; but they always fall into fractions of pounds 
and ſhillings, as may be ſeen by the following table : | | 


EG., 
1 Half- crown, half - ſcepter, or half- unit piece 3| 1% 
1 Crown, ſcepter, or unit piece | 6] 3 
Jalf-crown pieces vt | 19] 4f 
2 Crown pieces | | [12] 6 
5 Half-crown pieces 4s ig] 98 
3 Crown pieces | 118] 9 
7 Half-crown pieces 1] 1110+ 
4 Crown pieces lil 5 


Tux preſent ſhilling, and new teſtoon, going for fifteen-pence, no number 
of them make any number of even ſhillings ; but five ſhillings, ten ſhillings, 
fifteen ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings ; but, in all the reſt, they always fall 
into fractions. | 
Tux like may be faid of the preſent fix-pences, and future half teſtoons, 
going for ſeven- pence half-penny ; the quarter teſtoons, which are to go for 
three-pence three farthings ; and the groſs and groats, which are to go for five- 
pence ; the half groſs, or groat, which is to go for two-pence half-penny, 
and the prime, which is to go for a penny farthing : out of any tale of cach of 
which ſpecies there can no juſt number of ſhillings be made, as I think, but 
five ſhillings, ten ſhillings, fifteen ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings ; but they 
always fall into fractions. This new intended ſhilling alone ſeems to be ſuited 
to our accounting in pounds, ſhillings, and pence. The great pieces, as ſcep- 
ters and half-ſcepters, which are made to ſerve for the payment of greater 
ſums, and are for diſpatch in tale, will not in tale fall into even pounds. And 
I fear it will puzzle a better arithmetician than moſt countrymen are, to tell, 
without pen and ink, how many of the leſſer pieces (except the ſhillings) 
however combined, will make juſt ſixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings. And J 
imagine there is not one countryman of three, but may have it for his pains, 
if he can tell an hundred pounds made up of a promiſcuous mixture of the 
ſpecies of this new raifed money (excluding the ſhillings) in a day's time. 
And that, which will help to confound him, and every body elſe, will be 
the old crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, and fix-pences, current for new 
numbers of pence. So that I take it for granted, that if our coin be raiſed 
as is propoſed, not only all our clipped, but all our weighty and milled 
money, muſt of neceſſity be recoined too; if you would not have trade 
diſturbed, and people more diſeaſed with new money, which they cannot 
tell, nor keep accounts in, than with light and clipped money, which they 

Vid. Short are cheated with. And what a charge the new coining of all our money 


33 will be to the nation, I have computed in another place.“ That I think is 


intitled, of ſome confideration in our preſent circumſtances, though the confuſion 
1 Fi that this new raiſed money, I fear, is like to introduce, and the want of 


ing, Ke. money, and ſtop of trade, when the clipped is called in, and the weighty is 
| His 


Pp 7 wy of this to be recoined, be of much greater. 
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His fourth, eighth, and ninth reaſons, p. 84 and 86, are taken from the 

faving our preſent milled money from being cut and recoined. The end I 
confeſs to be good: it is very reaſonable, that ſv much excellent coin, as good 
as ever was in the world, ſhould not be deſtroyed. But there is, I think, a 
ſurer and eaſier way to preſerve it, than what Mr, Lowndes propoſes, It is 
paſt doubt, it will be in no danger of recoining, if our money be kept upon 
the preſent foot ; but if it be raiſed, as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, all the preſent 
milled money will be in danger, and the difficulty of counting it, upon the new 
propoſed foot, will enforce it to be recoined into new pieces of crowns, half- 
crowns, ſhillings, and ſix- pences, that may paſs for the ſame number of pence 
the preſent do, viz, 60, 30, 12, and 6, as I have above ſhewn. He ſays in his 
fourth reaſon, that if pieces having the ſame bigneſs ſhould have different 
„values, it might be difficult for the common people (eſpecially thoſe not 
« ſkilled in arithmetick) to compute how many of one kind will be equal 
to the ſum of another.” Such difficulties and confuſion in counting 
money, I agree with him, ought carefully to be avoided. And therefore, 
ſince if pieces having the ſame bigneſs and n. which the people are ac- 
quainted with, ſhall have new values different from thoſe which people are 
accuſtomed to; and theſe new values ſhall in numbers of pence not anſwer 
our way of accounting by pounds and ſhillings; “ it will be difficult for the 
* common people (eſpecially thoſe not ſkilled in arithmetick) to compute 
how many of any one kind will make any ſum they are to pay, or receive; 
eſpecially when the numbers of any one kind of pieces will be brought into- 
ſo few even ſums of pounds and ſhillings. And thus Mr. Lowndes's argu- 
ment here turns upon himſelf, and is againſt raifing our coin to the value 
propoſed by him, from the confuſion it will produce. 
His Bth reaſon, p. 86, we have in theſe words: It is difficult to conceive 
how any deſign of amending the clipped money can be compaſſed, without 
* railing the value of the filver remaining in them, becauſe of the great de- 
* ficiency of the ſilver clipped away, which (upon recoining) mult neceſſa- 
* rily be defrayed or born one way or other.“ 

Ir is no difficulty to conceive, that clipped money, being not lawful money, 
ſhould be prohibited to paſs for more than its weight. Next, it is no diffi- 
culty to conceive that clipped money, paſling for no more than its weight, and 
ſo being in the ſtate of ſtandard bullion, which cannot be exported, ſhould be 
brought to the mint, and there exchanged for weighty money. By this way, 
wit is no difficulty to conceive how the amending the clipped money may 
* be compaſſed, becauſe this way the deficiency of the ſilver clipped away 
will certainly be defrayed or born one way or other.” 

AND thus I have gone over all Mr. Lowndes's reaſons for raiſing our coin; 
wherein, though I ſeem to differ from him, yet I flatter myſelf, it is not alto- 
gether ſo much as at firſt ſight may appear; ſince by what I find in another 
part of his book, I have reaſon to judge he is a great deal of my mind. For he: 
has five very good arguments for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, 
each of which is as ſtrong for continuing allo the preſent ſtandard of weight, 
1 e. continuing a penny of the ſame weight of ſtandard ſilver, which at preſent 
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it has. He, that has a mind to be ſatisfied of this, may read Mr. Lowndes's 
firſt five reaſons for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, which he 
will find in his 29, 30, 31, 32 pages of his report. And when Mr. Lowndes 
himſelf has again conſidered, what there is of weight in them, and how far 
it reaches, he will at leaſt not think it ſtrange, if they appear to me and 
others good arguments againſt putting leſs filver into our coin of the ſame 
denomination, let that diminution be made what way it will. 

WraT Mr. Lowndes ſays about gold coins, p. 88, 6c. appears to me 
highly rational, and I perfectly agree with him; excepting only that I do not 
think gold is in regard of filver riſen one third-in England; which I think 
may be thus made out: A guinea weighing five penny-weights and nine grains, 
at one hundred and twenty-nine grains ; and a pound ſterling weighing one 
thouſand eight hundred and fixty grains ; a guinea at-twenty ſhillings, is as 
one hundred and twenty-nine to one thouſand eight hundred and fixty ; 
that is, as one to fourteen and an half. 


A GUINEA at two and twenty ſhillings, is as one hundred and twenty- 
nine to two thouſand forty-two, 1. e. as one to ſixteen, 

A GUINEA at thirty ſhillings, is as one hundred twenty-nine to two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred eighty-four, i. e. as one to twenty-one and an half, near. 

He therefore, that receives twenty ſhillings milled money for a guinea, 
receives one thouſand eight hundred and fixty grains ſtandard filver for one 
hundred twenty-nine grains of ſtandard gold, i. e. fourteen and an half for one. 

Hz who receives two and twenty ſhillings milled money for a guinea, has 
two thouſand forty-two grains ſtandard filver for one hundred twenty-nine 
grains ſtandard gold, i. e. ſixteen for one. 2 

Hz who receives thirty ſhillings milled money for a guinea, has two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred eighty-four grains ſtandard filver for one hundred twenty- 
nine grains of gold, i. e. twenty-one and an half for one. 

Bur the current caſh being (upon trials made about Midſummer laſt) 
computed by Mr. Lowndes, p. 108, to want half its ſtandard weight, and 
not being mended fince, it is evident, he who receives thirty ſhillings of our 
preſent clipped money for a guinea, has but one thouſand three hundred 
ninety-two grains of ſtandard ſilver for one hundred twenty-nine grains of 
gold, i. e. has but ten and three quarters of ſilver for one of gold. 

I nave left out the utmoſt preciſions of fractions in theſe computations, 
as not neceſſary in the preſent caſe, theſe whole numbers ſhewing well enough 


the difference of the value of guineas at thoſe ſeveral rates. 


Ir it be true, what [I here aſſert, viz. that he who receives thirty ſhillings 
in our current clipped money for a guinea, receives not eleven grains of ſilver 
for one of gold ; whereas the value of gold to filver in all our neighbour- 
ing countries is about fifteen to one, which is about a third part more ; it will 
probably be demanded, how it comes to pals that foreigners, or others, import 
gold, when they do not receive as much filver for it here as they may have in 
all other countries? The reaſon whereof is viſibly this, that they exchange it 
not here for filver, but for our commodities : and our bargains for commodi- 
ties as well as all other contracts being made in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
75 brad our 
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our clipped money retains amongſt the people (who know not how to count 
but by current money) a part of its legal value, whillt it paſſes for the ſatisfac- 
tion of legal contracts, as if it were lawful money. As long as the king receives 
it for his taxes, and the landlord for his rent, it is no wonder the farmer and 
tenant ſhould receive it for his commodities. And this, perhaps, would do well 
enough, if our money and trade were to circulate only amongſt ourſelves, and 
we had no commerce with the reſt of the world, and needed it not. But 
here lies the loſs, when foreigners ſhall bring over gold hither, and with that 
pay for our commodities at the rate of thirty ſhillings the guinea, when the 
lame quantity of gold that is in a guinea, is not beyond ſea worth more ſilver 
than is in twenty, or one and twenty and fix-pence of our milled and lawful 
money : by which way of paying for our commodities, England loſes near one 
third of the value of all the commodities it thus ſells, And it is all one as if 
foreigners paid for them in money coined and clipped beyond ſea, wherein 
was one third leſs filver than there ought to be. And thus we loſe near one third 
in all our exportation, whilit foreign gold imported is received in payment for 
thirty ſhillings a guinea, To make this appear, we need but trace this way 
of commerce a little, and there can be no doubt of the loſs we ſuffer by it. 
Lx us ſuppoſe, for example, a bale of Holland linnen worth there one 
hundred and eighty ounces of our ſtandard filver ; and a bale of ſerge here 
worth alſo the ſame weight of one hundred and eighty ounces of the fame 
ſtandard filver ; it is evident theſe two bales are exactly of the ſame value. 
Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 88, That at this time the gold that is in a guinea 
© (if it were carried to. Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other places) would 
not purchaſe ſo much filver there, as is equal to the ſtandard of twenty of 
* ourſhullings,” i. e. would be in value there to filver ſcarce as one to four- 
teen and an half: and I think I may fay, that gold in Holland is, or lately 
was, as one to fifteen, or not much above. Taking then ſtandard gold in 
Holland to be in proportion to ſtandard filver, as one to about fifteen, or a 
little more ; twelve ounces of our ſtandard gold, or as much gold as is in forty- 
four guineas and an half, muſt be given for that bale of Holland linnen, if 
any one will pay for it there in gold: but if he buys that bale of ſerge here: 
for one hundred and eighty ounces of filver, which is forty-eight pounds. 
_ ſterling, if he pays for it in gold at thirty ſhillings the guinea, two and thirty 
guineas will pay for it. So that in all the goods that we fel beyond. ſea for 
gold imported, and coined into guineas, , unleſs the owners raiſe them one 
third above what they would ſell them for in milled money, we loſe twelve 
in forty-four and an half, which is very near one third. 

Tas loſs is wholly owing to the permitting clipped money in payment. 
And this loſs we muſt unavoidably ſuffer, whilſt clipped money is current 
amongſt us. And this robbing of England of near one third of the value of the- 
commodities we ſend. out will continue, whilſt people had. rather receive- 
guineas at thirty ſhillings than ſilver coin (no other being to be had) that is 
not worth half what they take it for. And yet this clipped money, as bad! 
as it is, and however unwilling people are to be charged with it, will always. 
have credit enou gh to paſs, whilſt the goldſmiths and bankers receive it; and 


3 they 
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-clippers will certainly be at work; an 
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they will always receive it, whilſt they can paſs it over again'to the king with 
advantage, and can have hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be born 
no longer, but muſt be called in, no part of the loſs of light money, which 
ſhall be found in their hands ſhall fall upon them, though they have for many 
years dealt in it, and by reaſon vf its being . have had all the running 
caſh of the kingdom in their hands, and made profit of it. I ſay, clipped 
money, however bad it be, will always paſs whilſt the king's receivers, the 
bankers of any kind, and at laſt the exchequer, take it. For who will not re- 
ceive clipped money, rather than have none for his neceſſary occaſions, whilſt 
he ſees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and gold- 
ſmiths will take it of him, and give him credit for it, ſo that he needs keep no 
more of it by him than he pleaſes? In this ſtate, while the exchequer receives 
clipped money, I do not fee how it can be ſtopped from paſſing: A clipped 
half-crown that goes at the exchequer, will not be refuſed by ariy one, who 
has hopes by his own or others hands to convey it thither; and who, unleſs 
he take it, cannot trade, or ſhall not be paid. Whilſt therefore the exche- 
quer is open to clipped money, it will yu and whilſt clipped money paſſes, 

what a gap this leaves to foreigners, 
if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipped money upon us (as its neighbours 
did into Portugal) as long as we have either goods, or weighty money, left 
to be carried away at fifty per cent, or greater profit, it is eaſy to ſee. | 
III I ſuppoſe the king receives clipped*thoney in the exchequer, and at 
half, or three quarters Toſs, coins it into mil For if he receives 
all, how much dever clipped, I ſuppoſe the clippers ſhears are not ſo ſqueamiſh 
as not to pare away above half. It will be a wonderful con ſcientibuſneſs in 
them, no-where that I know to be paralleled, if they will content themſelves 
with leſs profit than they can make, and will leave ſeven pennyworth of ſilver 
in an halt-crown, if fix pennyworth and the ſtamp be enough to make it paſs 
for half a crown. When his majeſty hath coined this into milled money of 
ſtandard weight, and paid it out again to the bankers, goldſmiths, or others, 
what ſhall then become of it? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 
clipped money, for no- body will part with Heavy money whilſt he has any 
light; nor will any heavy money come abroad whilſt there is light left; for 


* 
1 
4 , 


led money. 


whoever has clipped money by him, will ſell good bargains, ot borrow at any 


rate of thofe who are willing to part with any weighty, to keep that by him, 
rather than the clipped money he has in his hands. So that, as far as this 
reaches, no milled money, how much foever be coined, will appear abroad; 
or if it does, will it long eſcape the coiners and clippers hands, who will be 
at work preſently upon it, to furniſh the exchequer with more c d money 
at fifty, 72 ſeventy, or I know not what advantage ? Though this be enoug 
to cut off the hopes of milled money appearing in payments whilſt any clipped 
is current; yet to this we may add, that gold imported at an over-value, 
will ſweep it . faſt as it is coined, vhilſt cipped money keeps up the 
rate of guineas above their former value. This will be the circulation of 
our money, whilſt clipped is permitted any way to be current. And if ſtore 
enough of clipped money at home, or from abroad, can be but provided 5 
3 f a * 1 
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it is more than probable it may, now the trade is ſo univerſal, and has beerr 
ſo long practiſed with great advantage, and no great danger, as appears by the 
few have ſuffered, in regard to the great numbers it is evident are engaged in 

the trade, and the vent of it here in England is ſo known and ſure) I do not 
ſee how in a little while we ſhall have any money or goods at all left in 
England, if clipping be not immediately ſtopped. And how clipping can be 
ſtopped, but by an immediate, poſitive prohibition, whereby all clipped. 
money ſhall be forbid to paſs, in any payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more 
than its weight, I would be glad to learn. Clipping 1s the great leak, which 
for ſome time paſt has contributed more to fink us, than all the forces of our 
enemies could do. Tt is like a breach in the ſea-bank, which widens every 

moment till it be ſtopped. And my timorous temper mult be pardoned, if 
I am frighted with the thoughts of clipped money being current one moment 
longer, at any other value but of warranted ſtandard bullion. And therefore: 
there can be nothing more true and reaſonable; nor that deſerves better to be 
conſidered, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays in his corollary, p. go. 

Wnorxvrx defires to know the different ways of coining money by the 
hammer and by the mill, may inform himſelf in the exa& account Mr.. 
Lowndes has given of both under his ſecond general head; where he may 
alſo ſee the probableſt gueſs that has been made of the quantity of our clipped. 
money, and the ſilver deficient in it; and an account of what ſilver money 
was coined in the reigns of Q. Elizabeth, K. James Iſt, and Charles If, more 
exact than it is to be had any where elſe. There is only one thing which I 

ſhall mention, ſince Mr. Lowndes does it here again under this head, p. 100, 
. and that is melting down our coin; concerning which I ſhall venture humbhy 
4 to 2 we theſe following queſtions. NS Py a 
1. WHETHER bullion be any thing but filver, whoſe workmanſhip has 
no value? | : | | 
2. WHETHER that workmanſhip; which can be. had for nothing, has, or 
can have any value ? 6s | 
3- WHETHER, whilſt the money in our mint is coined: for the owners, 
Mn ant coſt to them, our coin can ever have.any-value above any ſtandard 
ullion * | 
4. WHETHER, whilſt our coin is not of value above ſtandard bullion, gold- 
ſmiths and others, who have need of ſtandard ſilver, will not take what is by 
the free labour of the mint ready eſſayed and adjuſted to their uſe, and melt 
that down, than be at the trouble of melting, mixing, and aſſaying of filver 
for the uſes they have 3 PEE 
5. WHETHER the only: cure for this wanton,. though criminal melting 
down our coin, be not, that the owners ſhould pay one moiety of the ſixteen- 
pence half- penny which is paid per pound troy for coinage of ſilver, which 
the king now pays all? were | | 
6. WurruER by tis means ſtandard ſilver in coin will not be more worth: 
than ſtandard ſilver in bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting 
down, as ſoon as an over-balance of our trade ſhall bring us filver-to.ſtay-here ?. 
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whoever has clipped money by him, will ſell 
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they will always receive it, whilſt they can paſs it over again to the king with 


advantage, and can have hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be born 
no longer, but muſt be called in, no part of the loſs of light money, which 
ſhall be found in their hands ſhall fall upon them, though they have for many 
years dealt in it, and by reafon of its being e have had all the running 
caſh of the kingdom in their hands, and made profit of it. I ſay, clipped 
money, however bad it be, will always paſs whilſt the king's receivers, the 
bankers of any kind, and at laſt the exchequer, take it. For who will not re- 
ceive clipped money, rather than have none for his neceſſary occaſions, whilſt 
he ſees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and gold- 
ſmiths will take it of him, and give him credit for it, ſo that he needs keep no 


more of it by him than he pleaſes ? In this ſtate, while the exchequer receives 


clipped money, I do not fee how it can be ſtopped from paſſing: A clipped 
half-crown that goes at the exchequer, will not be refuſed by any one, who 
has hopes by his on or others hands to convey it thither ; and who, unleſs 


he take it, cannot trade, or ſhall not be paid. Whilſt therefore the exche- 
quer is open to clipped. money, it will paſs, and whilſt clipped money paſſes, 


- clippers will certainly be at work; and what a gap this leaves to foreigners, 


if they will make uſe of it to pour in clipped money upon us (as its neighbours 
did into Portugal) as long as we have either goods, or weighty money, left 
to be carried away at fifty per cent, or greater profit, it is eaſy to ſee. | 
III T ſuppoſe the king receives clipped money in the exchequer, and at 
half, or three quarters lofs, coins it into milled money. For if he receives 
all, how much ſacver clipped, ſuppoſe the clippers ſhears are not ſo ſqueamiſh 
as not to pare away above half. It will be a wonderful con fcientibuſneſs in 
them, no-where that I know to be paralleled, if they will content themſelves 
with leſs profit than they can make, and will leave feven pennyworth of ſilver 
in an halt-crown, if fix pennyworth and the ſtamp be enough to make it paſs 
for half a crown. When his majeſty hath coined this into milled money of 
ſtandard weight, -and paid it out again to the bankers, goldſmiths, or others, 
what ſhall then become of it? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 
clipped money, for no-body will part with Heavy money whilſt he has any 
light; nor will any heavy money come abroad whilſt there is light left; for 
good bargains, of borrow at any 
rate of thofe who are willing to part with any weighty, to keep that by him, 
rather than the clipped money he has in his hands. So that, as far as this 
reaches, no milled money, how mach foever be coined, will appear abroad; 


or if it does, will it long eſcape the coiners and clippers hands, who will be 


at work preſently upon it, to furniſh the exchequer with more clipped 2 
at fifty, 107 ſeventy, or I know not what advantage ? Though this be enoug 

to cut off the hopes'of milled money appearing in payments whilſt any clipped 
is current; yet to this we may add, that gold imported at an over-value, 
will ſweep it th Fre faſt as it is coined, vhilſt elipped money keeps up the 
rate of guineas above their former value. This will be the circulation of 


our N whilſt clipped is permitted any way to be current. And if ſtore 
clipped money at home, or from abroad, can be but provided (as 
3 WS. It 
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it is more than probable it may, now the trade is ſo univerſal, and has been 
ſo long practiſel with great advantage, and no great danger, as appears by the 


few have ſuffered, in regard to the great numbers it is evident are engaged in 


the trade, and the vent of it here in England is ſo known and ſure) I do not 
ſee how in a little while we ſhall have any money or goods at all left in 


England, if clipping be not immediately ſtopped. And how clipping can be: 
ſtopped, but by an immediate, poſitive prohibition, whereby all clipped. 
money ſhall be forbid to paſs, in any payment whatſoever, or to paſs for more 
than its weight, I would be glad to learn. Clipping 1s the great leak, which 
for ſome time paſt has contributed more to fink us, than all the forces of our 


enemies could do. It is like a breach in the ſea- bank, which widens every 


moment till it be ſtopped. And my timorous temper mult be pardoned, if 
I am frighted with the thoughts of clipped money being current one moment 
longer, at any other value but of warranted ſtandard bullion. And therefore 
there can be nothing more true and reaſonable, nor that deſerves better to be- 


conſidered, than what Mr. Lowndes fays in his corollary, p. 90. 


Wnorxvrx defires to know the different ways of coining money by the 
hammer and by the mill, may inform himſelf in the exact account Mr. 
Lowndes has given of both under his ſecond general head; where he may 
alſo ſee the probableſt gueſs that has been made of the quantity of our clipped. 
money, and the filver deficient in it; and an account of what filver money 
was coined in the reigns of Q. Elizabeth, K. James Iſt, and Charlgs If, more 


exact than it is to be had any where elſe. There is only one thing which I 
ſhall mention, ſince Mr. Lowndes does it here again under this head, p. 100, 


and that is melting down our coin; concerning which I ſhall venture humbly 


to oh as theſe foHowing queſtions. 
I. 
no value? 


2. WazTHe® that workmanſhip, which can be had for nothing, has, or 


can have any value? 


3- WHETHER, whilſt the money in our mint is coined: for the owners, 


e coſt to them, our coin can ever have any value above any ſtandard 
ullion «fan | | | 

4. WHETHER, whilſt our coin is not of value above ſtandard bullion, gold- 
ſmiths and others, who have need of ſtandard. ſilver, will not take what is by 
the free labour of the mint ready eſſayed and adjuſted to their uſe, and melt 
that down, than be at the trouble of melting, mixing, and aſſaying of filver 
for the uſes they have d ny | 

5. WHETHER: the only: cure for this wanton, though criminal melting 
down our coin, be not, that the owners ſhould pay one moiety of the ſixteen- 
pence half- penny which is paid per pound troy for coinage of ſilver, which 
che king now pays all!? | | | 

6. WurrukR by this means ſtandard ſilver in coin will not be more worth 
than ſtandard ſil ver in bullion, and ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting 
down, as ſoon as:an Over-balance of our trade ſhall bring us ſilver to ſtay here? 
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For till then, it is in vain to think of p our coin from melting 
doven, and therefore to no purpeſe till then to 1. that law. 

7. Wun THR any laws, or any penalties, can keep our coin from being 
carried out. when debts contraſted beyond ſeas call for it? 

38. Wurtrurx it be any odds to England, whether at be carried out, 

melted down into bullion, or in ſpe ant 

9. Wur Turn, whilft the txigencies of gur occaſions and EAN call for it 
abroad, it will not always be melted down for the conveniency of exporta- 
tion, ſo long as the law, prohibits its exportation in ſpecie ? 
10. WntTHER ſtandard filver in coin and in bullion will not immediately 
be of the fame value, as ſoon as the eee of carrying our money .in 
ſpecie is taken off ? | 

11. Wurrurk an ounce of filver the more would be carried out in a 
year, if that prohibition. were taken off ? 

12. WHETHER filver in our coin will not always, duri ing the prohibition 
of its exportation, be a little lefs worth than ſilver in bullion whillt the con- 
ſumption of foreign commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes the ex- 
portation of filver neceſſary? And ſo, during ſuch a ſtate, raiſe your money 
as much, and as you will, © ftlver an the coin will never fetch as much as 
<<. the filver in bullion,” as Mr. Lowndes iexprefles it, p. 140. 

As to the inconveniencies and damages we ſuſtain by clipped money paſſing 
by tale as if at were lawful; —— be more true, more judicious, nor 
more weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays, under his third general head, 

wherein I perfectly agree with him, -excepting only, where he builds any 
thing upon the propoſed raifing our coin one fifth. And to what he ſays, 
p- 114, concerning our being ** deprived of the ule of our heavy money, by 
men's hoarding it, in proſpect that the filver, contained in thoſe weighty 
pieces, will turn more to their profit than lending it at intereſt, purchaſ- 
<< Ing, or trading therewith ;” I crave leave to add, That thoſe hoarders of 
money, a great many of them:- drive no leſs, but rather a greater trade, by 
hoarding the weighty money, than if, they let it go abroad. For, by that 
aneans all the current cath being light, clipped, and hazardous money, it is 
all tumbled into their hands, which . credit to their bills, and furniſhes 
them to trade for as much as the e, whilit every body elſe ſcarce trades 
at all, (but juſt as neceſſity berg And. and is ready to ſtand till. 
Wr kx he ſays, p. 114, It is not likely the weighty monies will 3 
MM appear abroad, without 3 their value, and recoining the clipped 
monies :” I ſhould agree with him, if it ran thus: without recoining the 
chow and in the mean _ making it go for its weight. For that will, 
I humbly conceive, bring out the heavy money, without railing its value, as 
offectually and ſooner; for it will do it immediately: his will take up ſome 
time. And ] fear, if clipped ear Goh be not ſtopped all at once and preſently, 
from paſting any way in tale, the damage it will bring will be irreparable. 
Mx. Lowndes's fourth nter head is to propoſe the means that muſt 
= tbe. obſerved, and che proper methods to be wſcd in and tor the re- eſta- 
4 bliſhment of the ſilver coins. | 
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Tur firſt is, That the work ſhould. be finifhed in as little time as may 
« he ; not only to obviate a farther damage by clipping in the interim, but 
«. alſo that the needful advantages of the new money may be ſooner obtained. 
« for the ſervice of the nation. PET 5 1 | 
Tuxse, I agree with him, are very good and neceſſary ends; but they are 
both to be attained, I conceive, much ſooner by making clipped money go 
for its weight, than by the method Mr. Lowndes propoſes. For this im- 
mediately puts an end to clipping, and obviates all farther damage thereby. 
Next, it immediately brings out all the hoarded weighty money, and ſo that 
advantage will be ſooner obtained for the ſervice of the nation, than it can 
any other way beſides. Next, it preſerves the uſe of clipped money for 
the ſervice of the nation, in the interim, till it can be recoined all at the 
ower. | 
1 His ſecond propoſition is, That the loſs, or the greateſt part of it, ought: 


« jt he to be effected at the coſt of particular men.“ | . 48 

A vAx given to make good the defect of filver in clipped money will be 
paid by particulars ; and fo the loſs will be born by particular men: and. 
whether theſe particulars be not more numerous, or at leaſt a great number 
of innocent men of them more ſenſibly burdened that way, than if it takes 
its chance in the hands of thoſe men who have profited. by the having it in 
their hand, will be worth conſidering. And I with it here well. weighed, 
which of the two-ways the greater number of men would be moſt dangerouſly 
prejudiced againſt this reformation. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the matter, 
every body will; 1 fear, be prejudiced againſt this reformation, when (as he 
divides it, p. 133, 134.) the owners will bear near one half of the loſs, in 


in a tax levied on them for it. I wiſhia remedy could be found without any 
bo dy's loſs. Moſt of thoſe ways I have heard propoſed, to make reparatian. 
to every particular man for the chpped money thall be found. in his hands, 


of particulars endangers the whole. And if that ſuffer, it will go but ill with 
particulars. I am, not for. hindering thoſe who: have clipped money from 
any recompence which can be provided and made them. The queſtion hexe 
is not whether the honeſt countryman ſhall hear the laſs. of his clipped money, 
without any more ado, or pay a tax td recomnpenſe himſelf? That which. 
I humbly conceive, the nation is moſt concerned in, is that clipping ſhould. 

be finally ſtopped, and that the money; which remains, ſhould ge according 


1 exigencies, till that part of it, which. is defaced, can- hy tha mint be 
brought to its legab and due: form. And therefore I think it will be the 


ering würk law or equity, ſhould be taken to put an effectual end: to an evil, 
which overy- moment it continues, Works powerfully towards a generalruin- 


. 
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„to be born by the publick, and not by particulars, who being very nu- 
« merous will be prejudiced againſt a reformation for the publick benefit, if. 


the price of his clipped money, and every body elſe his part of the remainder, 


do ſo delay the remedy, if not entail clipping upon us, that L fear ſuch a care 


de its true value, for the: carrying on of commerce, and the preſent, ſupply of 


_ rational defire of all particulars, that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, not inter-- 
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milled money ſhould be at all altered in fineneſs, weight, or value. I look 


being fraudulently diminiſhed, of any that ever was coined. It is adjuſted to 
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His fourth propoſition is, That no room muſt be left for jealouſy,” I ac- 
'knowledge to be a good one, if there can be a way found to obtain it. 

TcannoT but wonder to find the words, p. 124, That no perſon what. 
<* ſoever ſhall hereafter. be obliged to accept, in legal payments, any money 
«© whaſoever that is already clipped, or may hereafter be clipped, or dimi- 
*© niſhed ; and that no perſon ſhall tender, or receive, any ſuch money in 
payment, under ſome {mall penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c.“ 

As if any man now were obliged to receive clipped money in legal pay. 
ments, and there were not already a law, with ſevere penalties, againſt thoſe 
who tendered clipped money in payment. . 

Ir is a doubt to me, whether the warden, maſter-worker, &c. of the 
mint at the Tower, could find fit and ſkilful perſons enough to ſet nine other 
mints at work, in other parts of England, in a quarter of a year, as Mr. 
Lowndes propoſes, p 127. Beſides, Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 96, that the 
engines, which put the letters upon the edges of the larger ſilver pieces, 
and mark the edges of the reſt with a graining, are wrought ſecretly.” And, 
indeed, this is ſo great a guard againſt counterfeiting, as well as clipping our 
money, that it deſerves well to be kept a ſecret, as it has been hitherto. But 
how that can be, if money be to be coined in nine other mints, ſet up in ſe- 
veral parts, is hard to conceive. And laſtly, perhaps, ſome may apprehend 
it may be of ill conſequence to have ſo many men inſtructed and employed 
in the art of coining only for a ſhort job, and then turned looſe again to (ſhift 
for themſelves by their own ſkill and induſtry, as they can. 

Tur proviſion made in His fourth rule, p. 136, to prevent the gain of 
«© ſubtle dealers by culling out the heavieſt of the chpped pieces,” though it 
be the product of great ſagacity and foreſight, exactly calculated, and as well 
contrived, as in that caſe it can be; yet I fear is too ſubtle for the apprehen- 
fion and practice of countrymen, who many of them, with their little 

uickneſs in ſuch matters, have alſo but ſmall ſums of money by them, and 
0 neither having arithmetick, not choice of clipped money, to adjult it to 
the weight there required, will be hardly made to underſtand it. But I think 
the clippers have, or will take care that there ſhall not be any great need of it. 

To conclude ; I confeſs myſelf not to ſee the leaſt reaſon, why our preſent 


upon it to be the beſt and ſafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, or any ways 


our legal payments, reckonings, and accounts, to which our money mult be 
reduced: the raiſing its denomination will neither add to its worth, nor make 
the ſtock we have more proportionate to our occaſions, nor bring one grain 
of filver the more into England, nor one farthing advantage to the publick : 
it will only ſerve to defraud the king, and a great number of his ſubjects, and 
perplex all; and put the kingdom to a needleſs charge of recoining all, both 
milled as well as clipped money. : | | 


Ir I might take upon me to offer any thing new, I would humbly propoſe, 


that ſince market and retail trade requires leſs diviſions than ſix-pences, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of four-penny, four-penny halfpenny, and five-penny pie 


raiſing the value of money. 


ſhould be coined. Theſe in change will anſwer all the fractions between ſix- 

ence and a farthing, and thereby ſupply the want of ſmall monies, whereof 
believe no-body ever ſaw enough common to anſwer the neceſſity of ſmall 
ayments ; whether, either becauſe there was never a ſufficient quantity of 
ſuch pieces coined, or whether becauſe of their ſmallneſs g's are apter to be 
loſt out of any hands, or becauſe they oftener falling into children's hands, 
they loſe them, or lay them up; ſo it is, there is always a viſible want of 
them ; to ſupply which, without the inconveniencies attending very ſmall 
coin, the propoſed pieces, I humbly conceive, will ſerve. 

Ir it be thought fit for this end to have four-pence, four-pence halfpenny, 
and five- penny pieces coined, it will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from ſix-pences, and from one another, by a deep 
and very large plain difference in the ſtamp on both ſides, to prevent miſtakes 
and loſs of time in telling of N The four- pence half- penny has already 
the harp for a known diſtinctibn, which may be fit to be continued; the 
five-pence may have the feathers, and the four-pence this mark IV. of four 
on the reverſe; and on the other fide they may each have the king's head 
with a crown on it, to ſhew on that fide too, that the piece fo coined is one 
of thoſe under. a ſix- pence; and with that they may each, on that ſide alſo, 
have ſome marks of diſtinction one from another, as the five-pence this mark 
of V. the four-pence half-penny a little harp, and the four-pence nothing. 

'THzsE or any other better diſtinctions which his majeſty ſhall order, 
will in tale readily diſcover them, if by chance any of them fall into larger 
payments, for which they are not deſigned. _ | | 

Axp thus I have, with as much brevity and clearneſs as I could, complied 
with what Mr. Lowndes's profeſſes to be the end of printing his report in theſe 
words, viz. That any perſons, who have conſidered an affair of this nature, 
may (if they pleaſe) communicate their thoughts for rendering the deſign 
**here aimed at more perfect, or more agreeable to the publick ſervice.” It 
muſt be confeſſed, that my conſiderations have led me to thoughts, in ſome 
parts of this affair, quite oppoſite to Mr. Lowndes's : but how far this has 
been from any defire to oppoſe him, er to have a diſpute with a man, no 
otherwiſe known to me but by his civilities, and whom I have a very great 
eſteem for, will appear by what I printed about raiſing the value of money, 
about three years fince. All that I have ſaid here, in anſwer to him, being 
nothing but the applying the principles I then went on, particularly now, to 
Mr. Lowndes's arguments, as they came in my way; that ſo thereby others 


* 


c 


our coin, as he propoſes ; the only way, I think, of rendering his deſign more 
agreeable to the publick ſervices. | 


One 


may judge what will, or will not, be the conſequences of ſuch a change of 
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134 Further confiderations concerning, &c. 


One. ſhilling contained _ The g neneſs increaſed, but 
of fine ſilver. W weight leflened. 
| vp Gr. | Gr. 
28 Eꝗdw. 1 264 ä 3 Edw. 6 | 40 
a 18 Edw. 3 | 236 5 Edw. 6 | 20 | 
| 27 Edw. 3 | 21 3 6 Edw. 6 88 | 
.9 Hen. 5 176 | 2 Eliz.— 89 2 
1 Hen. 6. | 142 43 Eliz.— 86 bf 
4 Hen. 6. | 176 I. e. 73 gr. in a penny. 5 
49 Hen. 6 | _ . WILLIAM III. * 
1 Hen. 8 | 118 525 11. troy of ſterling ſilver is F 
234 Hen: 8 | 106 | Coined in 62s. the remedy ; 
9 Hen. 8 60 over or under is 2 pwt. 5 
37 Hen. 8 | 40. or 6d. x, which is the 124 
75 . * * 26g 99. 
SPECIES. oz. put. gr. i 'oz. pwt. th. pen. 
Mexico real — — — — 17 12 | 4 4 
Ducatoon of Flanders — ] 1 — 22 4 
Sevil re! — —— 17 12 4 8 
Holland dollar — — — 18 5 45 
Lyon dollar — — — — 17 182 ” 474 
Rixdollar of the Empire —|— 18 15 | 5. 
Old cardecu——— —(— 6 31ʃ— 38 
French lewis — — En | 14 4 
Daouble milrez of Port. -|— 14 4 3 61 
Single milrez of Portugal —|— 7 2 9 
St. Mark of Venice — —— 10 4 2 6 ' 
- Double Dutch ſtyver—— x — | * 12 
Croſs dollag, — — —— 18 —— 4 210 
Zealand dollar — —— 13 — 3. 
Old Philip dolliae — — 1 2 — 1 
Ted dollar 1623 —— 18 6 3231 
Prince of Orange dollar 1624 — 18, & 14 11. 
Leopoldus dollar 1624 18 2 41 
Rodgiphus dollar 1607 —— 18 7 14 
Maximilian dollar 1616 —— 18 2 | 4 41] 
Daniſh, dollar 1620 — —— 1; ri, 
| Portugal tefftoon — —— 5 — 21, 
| The quarter of a. new? |_ N 7 4 
lewis — — — U 79. 1 Wine” | 


A pound: weight of troy ſtandard gold i is cut into guineas 444, one vines. 
| 2 br. 1295, i. e. 5 pw. 9 gr. 2. 
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READER, ; 
7 HO U haſt here the beginning and end of a diſcourſe concerning 
government; what fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers that 

: ſhould have filled up the middle, and were more than all the reſt, it 
is not worth while to tell thee. Theſe, which remain, I hope are ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the throne of our great reſtorer, our preſent king William ; to 
make good his title in the conſent of the people; which being the only one 
of all lawful governments, he has more fully and clearly than any prince in 
Chriſtendom. and to juſtify to the world the people of England, whoſe love 
of their juſt and natural rights, with their reſolution to preſerve them, ſaved 
the nation When it was on the very brink of ſlavery and ruin. If theſe papers 
haye that evidence, I flatter myſelf is to be found in them, there will be no 


miſs of thoſe which are loſt, and my reader may be ſatisfied without 


them. For I imagine, I ſhall have neither the time nor inclination to repeat 
my pains, and fill up the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing Sir Robert 
again through all the windings and obſcurities which are to be met with 
in the ſeveral branches of his wonderful ſyſtem. The king, and body of 
the nation, have fince ſo thoroughly confuted his hypotheſis, that I ſuppoſe 
no-body hereafter will have either the confidence to appear againſt our com- 
mon ſafety, and be again an advocate for {lavery ; or the weakneſs to be de- 
ceived with contradictions dreſſed up in a popular ſtile and well turned pe- 
riods, For if any one will be at the pains himſelf, in thoſe parts which are 
here untouched, to ſtrip Sir Robert's diſcourſes of the flouriſh of doubtful ex- 
preſſions, and endeavour to reduce his words to direct, poſitive, intelligible 
| Propolitions, and then compare them one with another, he will quickly be 
ſatished there was never ſo much glib nonſenſe put together in well ſounding 


Engliſh, If he think it not worth while to examine his works all through, 


let him make an experiment in that part where he treats of uſurpation ; 
and let him try whether he can, with all his ſkill, make Sir Robert intel- 
ligible, and conſiſtent with himſelf, or common ſenſe. I ſhould not ſpeak 
ſo plainly of a gentleman, long ſince paſt anſwering, had not the pulpit, of 
late years, publickly owned his doctrine, and made it the current divinity of the 
times. It is neceſſary thoſe men, who, taking on them to be teachers, have 
ſo dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be openly ſhewed” of what authority 
this their patriarch is, whom they have ſo blindly followed; that ſo they may 
either retract what upon ſo ill grounds they have vented, and cannot be 
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maintained ; or elſe juſtify thoſe principles which they have preached up for 
goſpel, though they had no better an author than an Engliſh courtier. For 
I ſbould not have writ againſt Sir Robert, or taken the pains to ſhew his 


miſtakes, inconſiſtencies, and want of (what he ſo much boaſts of, and pre- 


tends wholly to build on) ſcripture-proofs, were there not men amongſt us, 
who, by crying up his bobks, and eſpouſing his doctrine, fave me from the 
reproach of writing againſt a dead adverſary. They have been ſo zealous in this 
point, that, if I have done him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare 
me. .I wiſh, where they have done the truth and the publick wrong, they 
would be as ready to redreſs it, and allow its juſt weight to this refſection, 
viz. that there cannot be done a greater miſchief to prince and people, than the 
propagating wrong notions concerning government that ſo at laſt all times 
might not have reaſon to complain of the drum eccleſiaſtick.“ If any 
one, really concerned for truth, undertake the confutation of my hypotheſis, 
1 promiſe him either to recant my miſtake, upon fair conviction; or to 
anſwer his difficulties. - But he muſt remember two things, 

Firſt, TuaT cavilling here and there, at ſome expreſſion, or little incident 
of my diſcourſe, is not an anſwer to my book. | | 
_ Secondly, TAT I hall not take railing for arguments, nor think either 
of theſe worth my notice: though I ſhall always look on myſelf as bound to 
ive ſatisfaction to any one, who ſhall appear to be conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous 
in the point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt grounds for his ſcruples. 
 T nave nothing more, but to advertiſe the reader, that A. ſtands for our 
author, O. for his Obſervations on Hobbs, Milton, &c. And that a bare 
quotation of pages always means pages of his Patriarcha, edit. 1680. 
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rectly oppoſite to the generous, temper and courage of our nation, 
that it is hardly to be conceived, that an Engliſhman, much leſs a 


gentleman, ſhould plead for it. And truly, I ſhould have taken Sir Robert 
Filmer's Patriarcha, as any other treatiſe, which would perſuade all men that 


they are flaves, and ought to be ſo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit as was 
his who writ the encomium, of Nero; rather than for a ſerious diſcourſe, 
meant in earneſt : had not the gravity of the title and epiſtle, the picture in 
the front of the book, and the applauſe that followed it, required me to be- 
lieve that the author and publiſher were both in earneſt. I therefore took 
it into my hands with all the expectation, and read it through with all the 


attention due to a treatiſe that made ſuch a noiſe at its coming abroad; and 


cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, that in a book, which was to 
provide chains for all mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope of ſand; uſe- 
ful perhaps to ſuch, whoſe ſkill and buſineſs it is to raiſe a duſt, and would 
blind the people, the better to miſlead them ; but in truth not of any force 
to draw thoſe into bondage who have their eyes open, and ſo much ſenſe about 
them, as to conſider; that chains are but an ill wearing, how much care 


ſoever hath been taken to file and poliſh them. © 
92. Ir any one think I take too much liberty in ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, 
who 1s the great champion of abſolute power, and the idol of thoſe who wor- 
ſhip it; I beſeech him to make this ſmall allowance for once, to one, who, 
even after the reading of Sir Robert's book, cannot but think himſelf, as the 
laws allow him, a freeman : and I know no fault it is to do ſo, unleſs any one, 
better {killed in the fate of it than I, ſhould have it revealed to him, that this 
treatiſe, which has lain dormant ſo long, was, when it appeared in the world, 
to carry, by ſtrength of its arguments, all liberty out of it; and that, from 
thenceforth, our author's ſhort model was to be the pattern in the mount, 118 
x | T 2 | tne 
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„ por gen is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate of man, and ſo di- 
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runs away with this ſhort: ſyſtem af p 


<< forms of government.“ 


Of GOVERNMENT. 
the perfect ſtandard of politicks for the future. 


compaſs, it is no more but this, 

% That all government is abſolute a 

Ap the gtound he builds on is this, 

* That no man is born free.” 

9. 3- In this laſt age a generation of men has ſprung up amongſt us, thar 
would Hatter: princes with an opinion, that they have a divine right to ab- 
ſolute power, jet the laws by which, they, are conſtituted and are to govern, 
and the conditions under which they enter upon their authority, be what 
they will; and their engagements to obſerve t ever ſo well ratified, by 
Gb mn oaths and promiſes. To make way for this doctrine, they have denied: 
mankind's right to natural freedom; whereby they have not only, as much. 
as in them lies, expoſed: all ſubjects to the utmoſt miſery of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, but have alfo unſettled the titles, and ſhaken the thrones of princes ;. 
(for they too, by theſe men's ſyſtem, except only one, are all born flayes, 
and by divine right are ſubjects to Adam's right heir ;) as if they had de- 
ſigned. to make war upon all government, and ſubvert the very foundations 
of human ſociety, to ſerve their preſent turn. 

. Y.,4- HowgveR we muſt believe them upon their own bare words, when, 
they tell us, We are all born ſlaves, and we muſt continue fo ;' Ns! is no 
comedy for it; life and thraldom we entered into together, and can never be 
quit of the one, till we part with the other. Scripture or reaſon, I am ſure, 
do not any where ſay. ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of divine ri 5 as if: 
divine authority hath ſubjected us to the unlimited will of an An 
admirable ſtate of. wee. and that which they have not had wit 5. to 
ind cut till this latter age] For, however Sir Robert Filmer ſeems to 
condtmn the nevelty of the contrary opinion, Patr. p. 3, yet I believe it 
will be hard ſor him to find any other age, or country of the world, but: 
this, which has aſſerted monarchy to be jure divino. And he confeſſes, 
Patr. p. 4, That © Heyward, Blackwood, | Barclay, and others, that have 
*. bravely vindicated the tight of kings in_moſt points, never thought of- 
„this; but, with one conſent, PINES the natural liberty and equality of 
„ mankind.” 

F. 5. By whom this doQrine came at ert to be broached, and brought in 
faſhion amongR us, and what. ſad effects it gave riſc to, I leave to hiſtorians 
to relate, or to the memory of thoſe who. were contemporaries with Sibthorp 
and Manwaring, to regoltect, My buſineſs at prefent is only to conſider what 


His ſyſtem lies in a little 


Sir Nobert Filmer, who is allowed te have carried this argument fartheſt, and 
is ſoppoſod to have brou 


t it to petfection, has ſaid in it; fur from him every 
one, Who would be as faſflionable as French was at court, has learned, and 
| itigks, viz. © Men are not born free, 
and thereſore could never have the liberty to chuſe either governors, or 
Princes baue thee power abſolute; and by divine 
right; for flaves could never have a right to compact or een Adam was 
ads es. TD | | 
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96. free. This: is the foun | | 
ſands, and from which it erects itſelf to an height, that its power is above 
every power : ** caput inter nubila,” ſo high above all earthly and human 
Fen pk «A noe 


fabrick falls-with it, and governments muſt be left again to the old way of 


being made by contriyance, and the conſent of men (Aspern vii) making 
ule of their reaſon to unite together into ſociety, To prove this grand poſi- 
tion of his, he tells us, p. 12, Men are born in r to their parents, 


and therefore cannot be free. And this authority of parents he calls royal 


« authority,” p. 12, 14; fatherly authority, right of fatherhood,” p. 12, 20. 
One would have thought he would, in the beginning of ſuch a work as this, . 
on which was to depend the authority of princes, and the obedience of 
ſubjects, have told us expreſsly what that fatherly authority is, have defined 
it, though not limited it, becauſe in ſome other treatiſes 0 his, he tells us, 
it is unlimited, and unlimitable ; he ſhould at leaſt haye given us ſuch an 
account of it; that we might have had an entire notion of this fatherhood, 
or fatherly authority, whenever it came in our way, in his writings ; this I 
expected to have found in the firſt A i of his Patriarcha. But inſtead 

is obeifance. to the arcana imperii, 


thereof, having, 1. En paſſant, made 
p. 5. 2. Made his compliment to the rights and liberties of this, or any 
other nation, p. 6, which he is going preſently to null and deſtroy; and 3. 


Made his leg to thoſe learned men, who did not ſee ſo far into the matter as 
himſelf, p. 2. He comes to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8, and by a victory over 
him, eſtabliſhes his fatherly authority beyond any queſtion. Bellarmine being 
_ routed by his own confeſſion, p. 11, the day is clear got, and there is no more 
need of any forces; for, having done that, I obſerve not that he ſtates the 
queition, or rallies up any arguments to make good his opinion, but rather 
tells us the flory, as he thinks fit, of this ſtrange kind of domineering phantom, 
called the fatherhood, which whoever could catch, preſently got empire, and 
unlimited, abfolute power. He acquaints us how this fatherhood began in 


Adam, continued ts courſe, and kept the world in order all the time of the 
patriarchs, till the flood; got out of the ark with Noah and his ſons, made 
and ſupported all the kings of the earth, till the captivity of the Iſraelites in 
Egypt; and then the poor fatherhood was under hatches, till“ God, by 


ein grants god gifts that have. their original from God, or nature, as the power of the - 
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Wn The ſcripture teaches, that ſupreme power was originally in the father, without any limita- 
dien.“ O0. 243. | 
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IR Robert Filmer's peas pen olition is, that © men are not naturally 
tion on which his abſolute monarchy 


it; that promiſes and oaths, which tie 
the infinite Deity, cannot confine it. But if this foundation fails, all his 
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«© giving the Iſraelites kings, re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime right of 


e the lineal ſucceſſion in paternal government.“ This is his buſineſs from 


p- 12 to 19. And then, obviating an objection, and clearing a difficulty or 
two with one half reaſon, p. 23, to confirm the — * right of regal 
power,“ he ends the firſt chapter. I hope it is no injury to call an half 
quotation an half reaſon; for God ſays, 13 thy father and mother; 
but our author contents himſelf with half, leaves out thy mother” quite, 

as little ſerviceable to his purpoſe. But of that more in another place. 
§. 7. ILpDo not think our author ſo little ſkilled in the way of writing dif. 
courſes of this nature, nor ſo care leſs of the point in hand, that he by over- 
ſight commits the fault, that he himſelf, in his anarchy of a mixed monar- 
I chy,“ p. 239, objects to Mr. Hunton in theſe words: Where firſt I charge 
„the A. that he hath not given us any definition or deſcription of monar- 
<< chy in genzrab; for by th: rules of method he ſhould have firſt defined.“ 
And by the like rule of method, Sit Robert ſhould have told us, what his fa- 
therhood, or fatherly authority is, before he had told us in whom it was to 
be found, and talked ſo much of it. But, perhaps, Sir Robert found, that 
this fatherly authority, this power of fathers, and of kings, for he makes 
them both the ſame, p. 24, would make a very odd and frightful figure, and 
very diſagreeing with what either children imagine of their pa: ents, or ſub- 
jects of their kings, if he ſhould have given us the whole draught together, 
in that gigantick form he had painted it in his own fancy; and therefore, 
like a wary phyſician, when he would have his patient ſwallow ſome harſh 
or corrofive liquor, he mingles it with a large quantity of that which may 
dilute it, that the ſcattered parts may go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe 
G2 "TEX. Ire. ein . . 
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F. 8. Lxr us then endeavour to find what account he gives us of this fa- 


therly authority, as it lies ſcattered in the ſeveral parts of his writings. And 
firſt, as ĩt was veſted in Adam, he ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceed- 
ing patriarche, had, by right of fatherhood; royal authority over their chil- 
<<" dren, p. 12. This lordſhip: which Adam by command had over the whole 
« world, and by right deſcending! from him the patriarchs did enjoy, was 
* as large and ample as the abſolute dominion of any monarch, which hath 
«© been ſince the creation, p. 13. Dominion of life and death, making war, 
* and concluding peace, p. 13. Adam and the patriarchs had abſolute power 
of life and death, p. F 5: Kings, in the right of parents, ſucceed to the ex- 
<< erciſe of ſupreme juriſdiction, p. 19. As kingly power is by the law of God, 
ſo it hath no inferior law to limit it; Adam was lord o all p. 40. The 
„father of a family governs by no other law than by his own will, p. 78. 
<<- The ſuperiority of princes is above laws, p. 79. The unlimited juriſdiction 
of Kings is ſo amply deſcribed by event => 80.. Kings are above the laws, 
p. 93. 2 25 this: purpoſe ſee a great deal more, which our A. delivers in 
Bodin's words: It is certain, that all laws, privileges, and grants of princes, 
have no force but during their life, if they be not ratified by the expreſs 
1 conſent, or by ſufferance of the prince following, eſpecially privileges, O. 
„ p. 279. The reaſon why laws have been alſo made by kings, was this: 
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« when kings were either buſied with wars, or diſtracted with publick cares, 
« ſo that every private man could not have acceſs to their perſons, to learn 


« their wills and pleafure, then were laws of neceſſity invented, that ſo every 


« particular ſubje& might find his prince's pleaſure decyphered unto him 
« in the tables of his laws, p. 92. In a monarchy, the king muſt by neceſ- 


« ſity be above the laws, p. 100. A perfect kingdom is that, wherein the 
king rules all things according to his own will, p. 100. Neither com- 
« mon nor ſtatute laws are, or can be, any diminution of that general po.-- 


66 


« er, which kings have over their people by right of fatherhood, p. 115. 
« Adam was the father, king, and lord over his family; a ſon, a ſubject, and 
« a ſervant or ſlave, were one and the ſame thing at firſt. The father had 
power to diſpoſe or ſell his children or ſervants; whence we find, that, in 
« the firſt reckoning up of goods in ſcripture, the man-ſervant and the maid- 
« ſervant are numbered among the poſſeſhons and ſubſtance of the owner, 


« as other goods were, O. pref.. God alſo hath given to the father a right 


« or liberty to alien his power over his children to any other; whence we 


« find the fale and gift of children to have been much in uſe in the begin- 
“ning of the world, when men had their ſervants for a poſſeſſion and an in- 


« heritance, as well as other goods; -whereupon we find the power of caſtrat- 
ing and making eunuchs much in uſe in old times, O. p. 155. Law is 
« nothing elſe but the will of him that hath the power of the ſupreme 
father, O. p. 223. It was God's ordinance that the ſupremacy ſhould be 
unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his will; and as in him, 
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« ſo in all others that have ſupreme power, O. p. 245. 


FS. 9. I nave been fain to trouble my reader with theſe ſeveral quotations | 


in our A's' own words, that in them might be ſeen his own deſcription of his 
fatherly authority, as it lies ſcattered up and down in his writings, which he 


ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and by right belongs to all princes ever 


ſince. This fatherly authority then, or right of fatherhood, in our A.'s ſenſe, 
is a divine unalterable right of ſovereignty, whereby a father or a prince 


hath an abſolute; arbitrary, unlimited, and unlimitable power over the lives, 


liberties, and eſtates of his children and ſubjects; ſo that he may take or alie- 
nate their eſtates, fell, caſtrate, or uſe their perſons as he pleaſes, they being 
all his ſlaves, and he lord or proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded 
will their law; 7 bab nahe N 200057 e ä 
F. 10. Ov A: having placed ſuch a mighty power in Adam, and upon that 
ſuppoſition founded all government and all power of princes, it is reaſon- 


able to expect, that he ſhould have proved this with arguments clear and 


evident, ſuitable to the weightineſs of the cauſe. That ſince men had no- 
thing elſe left them, they might in ſlavery have ſuch undeniable proofs of its 
neceſſity, that their conſciences might be convinced, and oblige them to ſub- 
mit peaceably to that abſolute dominion, which their governors had a right to 
exerciſe over them. Without this, what good could our A. do, or pretend to 


do, by erecting ſuch an unlimited power; but flatter the natural vanity and 


ambition of men, too apt of itſelf to grow and increaſe with the poſſeſſion of 
any power? And by perſuading thoſe, who, by the conſent of their fellow- 
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men, are advanced to great but limited degrees of it, that by that part which 
is given them, they have a right to all that was nat ſo; and therefore m 
do what they pleaſe, becauſe they have authority to do more than others 
and fo tempt them to do what is neither for their own, nor the good of thoſc 
under their care; whereby great miſchiefs cannot but follow. 

$. 11. Tux ſovereignty of Adam being that on which, as a ſure baſis, our A. 

builds his mighty abſolute monarchy, I expected, that, in his Patriarch, 
this his main ſappoſition would have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with all 
that evidence of arguments that ſuch a fundamental tenet required; and that 
this, on which the great ſtreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have been made 
out, with reaſons ſufficient to juſtify the confidence with, which it was aſſum- 
ed. But, in all that treatiſe, I could find very little tending that way; the 
thing is there ſo taken for granted, without proof, that I could ſcarce believe 
.myſclf, when, upon attentive reading that treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a 
ſtructure raiſed upon the bare ſuppoſition of this foundation. For it is ſcarce 
credible, that in a diſcourſe, where he pretends to confute the erroneous prin- 
.ciple of man's natural freedom, he ſhould do it by a bare fuppolition of Adam; 
authority, without offering any proof for that authority. Indeed he conj- 
.dently ſays, that Adam had royal authority, p. 12 and 13. Abſolute lord- 
* ſhip and dominion of life and death, p. 13. An univerſal monarchy, 
* p. 33. Abſolute power of life and death, p. 35.” He is very frequent in 
fuck e ; but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole.Patriarcha, I find not 
one pretence of a reaſon to eſtabliſh this his great foundation of government; 
not any ching that looks like an argument, but theſe words: To confirm 
this natural right of regal power, we find in the decalogue, that the lu 
which enjoins obedience to kings, is delivered in the terms, Honour thy 
father; as if all power were originally in the father. And why may I not 
add as well, that in the decalogue, the law that enjoins obedience to queens, 
is delivered in the terms of Honour thy mother,” as if all power were ori- 
ginall in the mother? The argument, as Sir Robert puts it, will hold as 
well for one as the other : but of this, more in its due place. 

8. 12. ALL that I take notice of here, is, that this is all our A. ſays, in 
this firſt, or any of the following chapters, to prove the abſolute power of 
Adam, which is his great principle: and yet, as if he had there ſettled it upon 

ſute demonſtration, he begins his ſecond chapter with theſe words, By con- 
«« ferring theſe proofs and reaſons, drawn from the authority of the ſcripture.” 
Where thoſe proofs and reafons for Adam's fovereignty are, bating that of 
Honour thy father, above-mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find ; unleſs what he 
Jays, p. 11. In theſe words we have an evident confeſſion,” viz. of Bellar- 
mine, © that creation made man prince of his poſterity,” muſt be taken for 
proofs and reaſons drawn from ſcripture, or for any fort of proof at all: though 
Hom thence =? new way of inference, in the words immediately follow- 
ng, he concludes the royal authority of Adam fufficiently ſettled in him. 
1 F. 13. Ir he has in that chapter, or any where in the whole treatiſe, given 
any other proofs of Adam's royal authority, other than by often repeating it, 
which, among fome men, goes for argument, I defire any body for * a 
tai th | | | hah oj | e 
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Mew me the plate and page, that I may be convinced of my miſtake, and 


acknowledge my overſight. If no fuch arguments are to be found, I beſeech 


thoſe men, who have ſo much cried up this book, to conſider, whether they 
do not give the world cauſe to ſuſpect, that it is not the force of reaſon and 
argument, that makes them for abſolute monarchy, but ſome other by in- 
tereſt, and therefore are reſolved to applaud any author, that writes in favour 
of this doctrine, whether he ſupport it with reaſon or no. But I hope they 
do not expect, that rational and indifferent men ſhould be brought over to 
their opinion, becauſe this their great doctor of it, in a diſcourſe made on 
purpoſe, to ſet up the abſolute monarchical power of Adam, in oppoſition to 


the natural freedom of mankind, has faid fo little to prove it, from whence 


it is rather naturally to be concluded, that there is little to be ſaid. 
F. 14. Bur that I might omit no care to inform myſelf in our author's full 
ſenſe, T conſulted his © Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobbes, &c.” to ſee whe- 


ther in diſputing with others he made uſe of any arguments for this his darling 


tenet of Adam's ſovereignty ; fince in his treatiſe of the * natural power of 
« kings,” he hath been fo ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on. Mr. 


Hobbes's Leviathan, I think he has put, in ſhort, all thoſe „ Sigg for it 
ke uſe of: his 


together, which in his writings I find him any where to ma | 
words are theſe : * If God created only Adam, and of a piece of him made 
« the woman, and if by generation from them two, as parts of them, all 
„ mankind be propagated :. if alfo God gave to Adam not only the dominion 
over the woman and the children that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over 
all the earth to ſubdue it, and over all the creatures on it, ſo that as long 
« as Adam lived, no man could claim or enjoy any ing but by donation, 


haye the ſum of all bis arguments, for Adam's ſovereignty, and againſt na- 


tural freedom, Which I find up and down in his other treatiſes : and they 


are theſe following; God's creation of Adam, the dominion he gave him 


YT | 


over Eve, and the dominion he had as father over bis children;” all which 


I ſhall particularly conſider. 
0 HAP T ER III. 
Of Adam's title to ſovereignty by creation. 


L 1.54. S Robert, in his preface to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle's poli- 
ticks, tells us, A natural freedom of mankind cannot be ſup- 


1% poſed, without the denial. of the creation of Adam: but how Adam's 


being created, which was nothing but his receiving a being, immediately 
from omnipetency, and the hand of God, gave Adam a. ſovereignty over any 


thing, I cannot ſee nor conſequently underſtand, how a ſuppoſition of na- 
tural. freedom is a denial of ad 


Alle (Ance our A. did not vouchſafe us the favour) would make it out for him. 
2 find no difficulty to ſuppoſe the freedom of mankind, though I have 


am's creation ;. and would be glad any body 


OL. II. U always. 


c.” Gbſ. 165. Here we 
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always believed the creation of Adam. He was created, or began to exiſt, 
by God's immediate power, without the intervention of parents, or the pre- 
exiſtence of any of the ſame ſpecies to beget him, when it pleaſed God he 
ſhould ; and ſo did the lion, the king of beaſts before him, by the ſame 
creating power of God: and if bare exiſtence by that power, and in that way, 


will give dominion, without any more ado, our A. by this argument, will 
make the lion have as 


good a title to it, as he, and certainly the ancienter. 
No! for Adam had his title“ by the appointment of God,” ſays our A. in 
another place. Then bare creation gave him not dominion, and one might 
have ſuppoſed. mankind free, without the denying the creation of Adam, 
ſince it was God's appointment made him b | w | 
$. 16. Bur let us ſee, how he puts his creation and this appointment to- 
gether. By the appointment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam was 


created, he was monarch of the world, though he had no ſubjects; for 


though there could not be actual government till there were ſubjects, yet 
«© by the right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of bis poſte- 
* rxity: though not in act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam was a king from his 
“ creaticn,” I with he had told us here, what he meant by God's appoint- 
For whatſoever providence orders, or the law of nature directs, or 
poſitive revelation declares, may be ſaid to be by God's appointment: but! 


ſuppoſe it cannot be meant here in the firſt ſenſe, i. e. by providence; be- 
cauſe that would be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon as Adam was created, 
he was de faclo monarch, becauſe by right of nature it was due to Adam 


to be governor of his poſterity. But he could not, de facto, be by providence 


'conſtituted the governor of the world, at a time when there was actually no 


government, no ſubjects to be governed, which our A. here confeſſes. 


Monarch of the world is alſo differently uſed by our A. for ſometimes he 


means by it a proprietor of all the world, excluſive of the reſt of mankind, 
and thus he does in the ſame page of his preface before cited: Adam, ſays 
«© he, being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and ſubdue it, 
«© and having dominion given him over all creatures, was thereby the 
«© monarch of the whole world; none of his poſterity had any right to poſle!s 
« any thing but by his grant or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him.“ 
2. Let us underſtand then, by monarch, proprietor of the world, and by 
appointment, God's actual donation, and revealed poſitive grant made to 
Adam, Gen. i. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in this parallel place; 
and then his argument will ſtand thus, “by the poſitive grant of God: 3 


4 ſoon as Adam was created, he was proprietor. of the world, becauſe by 


« the right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his poſterity.” 
In which way of arguing there are two manifeſt falſhoods. Firſt, it is falſe, 


that God made that grant to Adam, as ſoon as he was created, fince, though 


it ſtands in the text immediately after his creation, yet it is plain it could 


not be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made and brought to him; and 


how then could he be monarch by appointment as ſoon as created, eſpecially 
ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which God ſays to Eve, Gen. iii. 16. 
the original grant of government, which not being till after the fall, wo 
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Adam was ſomewhat, at leaſt in time, and very much diſtant in condition, 
from his creation, I cannot ſee, how our A. can ſay in this ſenſe; that, 
«« by God's appointment, as ſoon as Adam was created, he was monarch of 
« the world.” Secondly, were it true, that God's actual donation “ ap- 
« pointed Adam monarch of the world, as ſoon as he was created,” yet the 
reaſon here given for it would not prove it; but it would always be a falſe 
inference, that God, by a poſitive donation, ** appointed Adam monarch of 
« the world, becauſe by right of nature it was due to Adam to be go- 
6 yernor of his poſterity :** for having given him the right of government 
by nature, there was no need of a poſitive donation ;. at leaſt it will never be 
a proof of ſuch a donation. _ rs Ws 
S. 17. On the other ſide the matter will not be much mended, if we under- 
ſtand by God's appointment the law of nature, (though it be a pretty harſh 
expreſſion for it in this place) and by monarch of the world, ſovereign ruler 
of mankind: for then the ſentence under confideration muſt run thus: * By 
« the law of nature, as ſoon as Adam was created he was governor of man- 
« kind, for by right of nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his 
te poſterity ;” which amounts to this, he was governor by right of nature, 
becauſe he was governor by right of nature. But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant,. 
that a man is by nature governor of his children, Adam could not hereby be 
monarch as ſoon as created: for this right of nature being founded in his 
being their father, how Adam could have a natural right to be governor, 
before he was.a father, -when by being a father only he had that right, is,, 
methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he would have him to be a father before 
he was a father, and have a title before he had it. | 

. 18, To this foreſeen objection, our A. anſwers very logically, © He was 
« governor in habit, and not in act:“ a very pretty way of being a governor 
without government, a father without children, and a king without ſubjects. 
And thus Sir Robert was an author before he writ his book; not in act it 
is true, but in habit; for when he had once publiſfied it, it was due to him, 
by the right of nature, to be an author, as much as it was to Adam to be 
governor of his children, when he had begot them: and if to be ſuch a 
monarch of the world; an abſolute monarch in habit, but not in act, will. 


ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it to any of Sir Robert's friends, that 


he thought fit graciouſly to beſtow it upon; though even. this of act and 
habit, it it ſignified any thing but our A's {kill in diſtinctions, be not to 
his purpoſe in this place. For the queſtion is not here about Adam's actual. 
exerciſe of government, but actually having a title to be governor. Govern- 
ment, ſays our A. was due to Adam by the right of nature: what is: 
this right of nature? A right fathers have over their childten by begetting 
them; ** generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos, ſays our A. out of 
Grotius, e . 2. C. 5. S. 1. The right then follows the beget- 
ting as ariſing from it; ſo that, according to this way of reaſoning or diſtin- 
Fins. of our A. Adam, as ſoon” as fe was created, had a title only in 
Habit, and not in act, which in plain Engliſh is, he had actually no title at all. 


© 


U 2. §. 19. To 
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§. 19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intelligibly, one may ſay of Adam 
he was in a poſſibility of being governor, ſince it was poſſible he might beget 
children, and thereby acquire that right of nature, be it what it will, to govern 
them, that accrues from thence : but what connection has this with Adam's 


creation, to make him ſay, that as ſoon as he was created, he was monarch 


„of the world?” For it may as well be ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he 
was born he was monarch'of the world, ſince he was in poſſibility (which 
in our A's ſenſe is enough to make a monarch, “a monarch in habit,”) to 
outlive all mankind but his own poſterity. What ſuch neceſſary connection 
there is betwixt Adam's creation and his right to government, ſo that a 
natural freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of 
«© the creation of Adam,” I confeſs for my part I'do not ſee; nor how 
thoſe words, “by the appointment, &c.“ Obſ. 254. however explained, 
can be put together, to make any tolerable ſenſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this po- 
ſition, with which they end, viz. ©* Adam was a king from his creation,” 
a king, ſays our author, “ not in act, but in habit,” 1. e. actually no king 
at all. 

8. 20. I rEAR I have tired my reader's patience, by dwelling longer on this 


| pallage, than the weightineſs of any argument in it ſeems to require: but ! 


ve unavoidably been engaged in it by our author's way of writing, who, 


huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and that in doubtful and general terms, 


makes ſuch a medley and confuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhew his miſtakes, 
without examining the ſeveral ſenſes wherein his words may be taken, and 
without ſeeing how, in any of theſe various meanings, they will conſiſt toge- 
ther, and have any truth in them: for in this preſent paſlage before us, how 
can any one argue a ainſt this poſition of his, that Adam was a king from 


«« his creation,” unleſs one examine, whether the words, from his crea- 
« tion,” be to be taken as they may, for the time of the commencement of 


his government, as the foregoing words import, as ſoon as he was created 


«© he was monarch ;” or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. * creation 
made man prince of his 5 ?” How farther can one judge of the truth 
of his being thus king, till one has-examiped whether king be to be taken, as 
the words in the beginning of this paſſage would perſuade, on ſuppoſition of 
bis private dominion, which was, by God's poſitive grant, ** monarch of the 
World by appointment; or king on ſuppoſition of his fatherly power over 
Bis offspring, which was by nature, due by the right of nature; whether, 
1 ſay, king be to be taken in both, or one only of theſe two ſenſes, or in 
neither of them, but only this, that creation made him prince, in a way 
different from both the other? For though this aſſertion, that, Adam was 
«« king from his creation,” be true in no ſenſe, yet it ſtands here as an evident 
concluſion drawn from the preceding words, though in truth it be but a bare 
aſſertion joined to other 2 8 2a of the ſame kind, which confidently put 
together in words of undetermined and dubious meaning, look like a fort af 
arguing, when there is indeed neither proof nor connection: a way ver) 
familiar with our author: of which having given the reader a taſte here, 1 
ſhall, as much as the argument will permit me, avoid touching on * 

an 
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and ſhould not have done it here, were it not to let the world ſee, how inco- 
herences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without proofs put handſomely together 
in good words and a plauſible tile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon and good 
ſenſe, till they come to be looked into with attention. 


CHAPTER lv. 


Df Adam's title to ſovereignty, by donation, 
| Gen. 1. 28. 


9. 21. AVING at laſt got through the foregoing paſſage, where we 
3 have been ſo long detained, not by the force of arguments and 
oppoſition, but by the intricacy of the words, and the doubtfulneſs of the 
meaning ; let us go on to his next nts for Adam's ſovereignty. Our 
author tells us in the words of Mr. Selden, that“ Adam by donation from 
God, Gen. i. 28. was made the general lord of all things, not without 
« ſuch a private dominion to himſelf, as without his grant did exclude his 
« children. This determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our author, is conſo- 
« nant to the hiſtory of the Bible, and natural reaſon,” Obſ. 210. And 
in his Pref. to his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, he ſays thus, „The firft 
% government in the world was monarchical in the father of all fleſh, Adam 
«« being commanded to multiply and people the earth, and to ſubdue it, and 
* having dominion given him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch 
« of the Whole world: none of his poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any thing, 
« but by his grant or permiſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him: the ch. 
* faith the Pfalmiſt, hath he given to the children of men, which ſhews the 
« title comes from fatherhood.” 
. 22. BerFoke I examine this argument, and the text on which it is 
founded, it is neceſſary to deſire the reader to obſerve, that our author, ac- 
cording to his uſual method, begins in one ſenſe, and concludes in another; 
he begins here with Adam's propriety, or private dominion, by donation; 
and his concluſion is, © which ſhews the title comes from fatherhood.” 
F. 23. Bur let us ſee the argument. The words of the text are theſe : 
And God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, 
and repleniſh the earth and ſubdue it, and have dominion over the fiſh of 
the ſes, and over the fowl of the ait, and over every living thing that 
©* movyeth upon the earth, Gen. i. 28.” from whence our author n 
ho that Adam, having here dominion given him over all creatures, was there- 
© dy the monarch of the whole world:“ whereby muſt be meant, that either 
this grant of God gave Adam roperty, or, as our author. calls it, private 
dominion over the earth, and all inferior or irrational creatures, and ſo con- 
ſeguently that he was thereby monarch; or adly, that it gave him rule and 
daminion over all earthly creatures whatſoever, and thereby over his children; 
aud fo he was monarch: for, as Mr. Selden has properly worded it, * Adam 
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was made general lord of all things, one may very clearly underſtand him, 
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that he means nothing to be granted to Adam here but property, and there. 
fore he ſays not one word of Adam's monarchy. 
Adam was hereby monarch of the world,” which, properly ſpeaking, ſig- 
nifies ſovereign ruler of all the men in the world; and ſo Adam, by this 
grant, muſt be conſtituted ſuch a ruler. If our author means otherwiſe, he 
might with much clearneſs have ſaid, that Adam was hereby proprietor of 
„the whole world.” But he begs your pardon in that point: clear diſtinct 
ſpeaking not ſerving every-where to his purpoſe, you muſt not expect it in 
him, as in Mr. Selden, or other ſuch writers. 

$. 24. Ix oppoſition therefore to our author's doctrine, that Adam was 
% monarch of the whole world,” founded on this place, I ſhall ſhew, 

1. THAT by this grant, Gen. i. 28. God gave no immediate power to 


Adam over men, over his children, over thoſe. of his own ſpecies; and fo 


he was not made ruler, or monarch, by this charter. | | 
2. THAT by this grant God gave him not private dominion over the in- 
ferior creatures, but right in common with all mankind ; ſo neither was he 
monarch, upon the account of the property here given him. 5 

J. 25. 1. 'THAT this donation, Gen. 1. 28. gave Adam no power over 
men, will appear if we conſider the words of it: for ſince all poſitive grants 
convey no more than the expreſs words they are made in will carry, let us 
ſee which of them here will comprehend mankind, or Adam's poſterity; 
and thoſe, I imagine, if any, myſt be theſe, every living thing that moveth:” 
the words in Hebrew are Nw21 MN 1. e. beſtiam reptantem, of which 


words the ſcripture itſelf is the beſt 1 rb God having created the fiſhes . 


and fowls the 5th day, the beginning of the 6th, he creates the irrational 
inhabitants of the dry land, which, ver. 24. are deſcribed in theſe words, Let 
«« the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind; cattle and creeping 
things, and beaſts of the earth, after his kind, and ver. 2. and God made 


_ 


the beaſts of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and ever 


thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind: here, in the creation o 
the brute inhabitants of the earth, he firſt ſpeaks of them all under one gene- 


ral name, of living creatures, and then afterwards divides them into three 
ranks, 1. Cattle, or ſuch creatures as were or might be tame, and fo be the 
private poſſeſſion of particular men; 2, IN. which, ver. 24, 25. in our 
Bible, is tranſlated. beaſts, and by the Septuagint Sng/a, wild beaſts, and is. 
the ſame word, that here in our text, ver. 28. where we have this great charter 


to-Adam, is tranſlated living thing, and is alſo the fame word uſed, Gen. ix. 
2. where this grant is renewed to Noah, and there likewiſe tranſlated beaſt. 
3. The third rank were the creeping. animals, which ver: 24, 25. are 
comprized under the word; Nw2M, the ſame that is uſed here, ver, 28. and 
is tranſlated moving, but in the former verſes creepihg, and by the Septuagint 
in all theſe places, eprere, or reptiles; from whence it appears, that the words 
which we tranſlate here in God's donation, ver. 28. * living creatures 
moving,“ are the ſame, which. in. the hiſtory of the . 5: 


But our author ſays, 
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ſignify two ranks of terreſtrial creatures, viz. wild beaſts and reptiles, and 
are ſo underſtood by the Septuagint. | . 

F. 26. Warn God had made the irrational animals of the world, divided 
into three kinds, from the places of their habitation, viz. fiſhes of the ſea, 
fowls of the air, and living creatures of the earth, and theſe again into cattle, 
wild beaſts, and reptiles ; he conſiders of making man, and the dominion he 
ſhould have over the terreſtrial world, ver. 26. and then he reckons up the 
inhabitants of theſe three kingdoms, but in the terreſtrial leaves out the ſecond 
rank m or wild beaſts: but here, ver. 28. where he actually exerciſes this 
deſign, and gives him this dominion, the text mentions the fiſhes of the ſea, 
and fowls of the air, and the terreſtrial creatures in the words that fignify 
the wild beaſts and reptiles, though tranſlated living thing that moveth, leaving 
out cattle. In both which places, though the word that ſignifies wild beaſts, 
be omitted in one, and that which ſignifies cattle in the other, yet, fince 
God certainly executed in one place, what he declares he deſigned in the other, 
we cannot but underſtand the ſame in both places, and have here only an 
account, how the terreſtrial irrational animals, which were already created 
and reckoned up at their creation, in three diſtin& ranks of cattle, wild 
beaſts, and reptiles, were here, ver. 28. actually put under the dominion of 
man, as they were deſigned, ver. 26. nor do theſe words contain in them 
the leaſt appearance of any thing that can be wreſted to ſignify God's giving 
to one man dominion over another, to Adam over his poſterity. + N 

F. 27. And this further appears from Gen. ix. 2. where God renewing 
this charter to Noah and his ſons, he gives them dominion over the fowls of 


the air, and the fiſhes of the ſea, and the terreſtrial creatures, expreſſed by 


n v wild beaſts and reptiles, the ſame words that in the text before us, 
Gen. 1.28. are tranſlated every moving thing, that moveth on the earth, which 
by no means can comprehend man, the grant being made to Noah and his ſons, 
all the men then living, and not to one part of men over another: which is 
yet more evident from the very next words, ver. 3. where God gives him every 
dd e every moving thing, the very words uſed, ch. i. 28. to them for 
food. By all which it is plain that God's donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. and 


his deſignation, ver. 26. and his grant again to Noah and his ſons; refer to, 


and contain in them, neither more nor leſs than the works of the creation the 
fifth day, and the beginning of the ſixth, as they are ſet down from the 2oth 
to 26th ver. incluſively of the 1ſt ch. and ſo comprehend all the ſpecies of 
irrational animals of Ja terraqueous globe ; though all the words, whereby 
they are expreſſed in the hiſtory of their creation, are no-where uſed in any 
of the following grants, but ſome of them omitted in one, and ſome in 
another. From whence I think it is paſt all doubt, that man cannot be com- 
prehended in this grant, nor any dominion over thoſe of his own ſpecies -be 


conveyed to Adam. All the terreſtrial irrational creatures are enumerated at 


their creation, ver. 25. under the names * beaſts of the earth, cattle, and 
** creeping things ;” but man, being not - then created, was not contained 
under any of thofe names; and therefore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew 
words right or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to comprehend man, in the very 
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ſame hiſtory, and the very next verſes following, eſpecially ſince that Hebrey 
word wry which, if any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. muſt compre- 
hend man, is ſo. plainly uſed in contradiſtinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. 
vii. 14, 21, 23. Gen. viii. 17, 19. And if God made all mankind ſlaves to 
Adam and his beirs, by giving Adam dominion over © every living thing that 
% moveth on the earth, ch. i. 28. as our author would have it; methinks 
Sir Robert ſhould have carried his monarchical power one ſtep higher, and 
ſatisſted the world, that princes might eat their ſubjects too, ſince God gave 
as full. power to Noah — his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat every living thing that 
„% moveth,” as he did to Adam to have dominion over them; the Hebrew 
word in both places being the ſame. | 
F. 28. Davin, who might be ſuppoſed to underſtand the donation of God 
in this text, and the right of kings too, as well as our author, in his comment 
on this place, as the learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th Pſalm, 
finds here no ſuch charter of monarchical power; his words are, Thou 
«© haſt made him, i. e. man, the ſon of man, a little Iower than the angels; 
« thou madeſt him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou haſt 
«« put all things under his feet, all. ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the 
field, and fowls.of the air, and fiſh of the ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth 
«© through the paths of the ſea. In which words, if any one can find out, 
that there is meant any monarchical power of one man over another, but 
only the dominion of the whole ſpecies of mankind, over the inferior ſpecies 
of creatures, he may, for aught I know, deſerbe to be one of Sir Robert's 
monarchs in habit, for the rareneſs of the diſcovery. And by this time, I 
hope it is evident, that he that gave dominion over every living thing that 
„ moveth on the earth, gave. Adam no monarchical power over thoſe of his 
own. ſpecies, which, will yet appear more fully in the next thing I am to ſhew. 
F. 29. 2. WHATEVER God gave by the words of this grant, Gen. i. 28. it 
was not. to Adam in particular, excluſive, of all other men: whatever domi- 
nion he had thereby, it was not a private dominion, but a dominion in com- 
mon with the reſt. of mankind. That this donation was not made in particular 
to Adam, appears evidently from the. words of the text, it being made to 
more than one; for it was ſpoken. in the plural number, God bleſſed them, 
and ſaid unto them, bave. dominion.. God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have 
dominion z, thereby,, fays qur, author, Adam was monarch of the world: 
but the grant being to them, i. e. ſpoken to Eve alſo, as many. interpreters 
think with reaſon, that theſe: words were. not ſpoken till Adam had his wife, 
muſt not ſhe thereby be lady, as well as he lord of the world ? If it be ſaid, 
that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe was not ſo ſubjected to him, as 
to bindet her dominion over the creatures, or property in them: for ſhall we 

ſay that, God ever made a joint grant: to two, and one only was to have the 

benefit of it? . 8 6 

30. Bur perhaps it will be ſaid, Eve was not made till afterward: grant 
it ſo, what advantage will our author get by it? The text will be only the 
more directly againſt him, and ſhew 155 od, in this donation, gave the 


world to mankind in common, and not to Adam in particular. The 17 
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them in the text muſt include the ſpecies of man, for it is certain #bem can by 
no means ſignify Adam alone. In the 26th verſe, where God declares his 
intention to give this dominion, it is plain he meant, that he would make a 
ſpecies of creatures that ſhould have dominion over the other ſpecies of this 
terreſtrial globe: the words are, And God faid, let us make man in our 
image, after our likeneſs, and let them have dominion over the fiſh,” &c. 
They then were to have dominion. Who? even thoſe who were to have the 
image of God, the individuals of that ſpecies of man that he was going to 
make; for that them ſhould fignify Adam fingly, excluſive of the reſt that 
ſnould be in the world with him, is againft both ſcripture and all reaſon : and 
it cannot poſſibly be made ſenſe, if man in the former part of the verſe do not 
Genify the ſame with them in the latter; only man there, as is uſual, is taken 
for the ſpecies, and them the individuals of that ſpecies : and we have a rea- 
ſon in the very text. God makes him“ in his own image, after his own like- 
« neſs ; makes him an intellectual creature, and fo capable of dominion : 
for wherein ſoever elſe the image of God conſiſted, the intellectual nature was 
certainly a part of it, and belonged to the whole ſpecies, and, enabled them 
to have dominion over the inferior creatures; and therefore David ſays in the 
$th Pſalm above cited, Thou haſt made him little lower than the angels, 
thou haſt made him to have dominion.” It is not of Adam king David ſpeaks 
here, for verſe 4, it is plain it is of man, and the fon of man, of the ſpecies 


$. 31. Ap that this grant ſpoken to Adam was made to him, and the 
whole ſpecies of man, is clear from our author's own proof out of the Pſalmiſt. 
The earth, faith the Pfalmiſt, hath he given to the children of men; which 
« thews the title comes from fatherhood.” Theſe are Sir Robert's words in 
the preface before cited, and a ſtrange inference it is he makes: God hath 


« given the earth to the children of men, ergo the title comes from father- 


* hood.” It is pity the propriety of the Hebrew tongue had not uſed fathers 
of men, inſtead of children of men, to expreſs mankind : then indeed our au- 
thor might have had the countenance of the ſounds of the words to have 


placed the title an the fatherhood. But to conclude, that the fatherhood had 


the right to the earth, becauſe God gave it to the children of men, is a way 
of arguing peculiar to our author: and a man muſt have a great mind to go 


contrary to the found as well as ſenſe of the words before he could light on 


it. But the ſenſe is yet harder, and more remote from our author's purpoſe: 
for as it ſtands in his preface, it is to prove Adam's being monarch, and his 
reaſoning is thus; God gave the earth to the children of men, ergo Adam 
was monarch of the world.” I defy any man to make a more pleaſant conclu- 


hon than this, which cannot be excuſed from the moſt obvious abſurdity, till 


it can be ſhewn, that by children of men, he who had no father, Adam alone is 
hgnified ; but whatever our author does, the ſcripture ſpeaks not nonſenſe. 
F. 32. To maintain this property and private dominion of Adam, our au- 
thor labours in the following page to deſtroy the community granted to Noah 
and his ſons, in that parallel place, Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3. and he endeavours to 
do it two ways... . . 
OCR TIT 7 e 
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I. S Robert would perſuade us againſt the expreſs words of the ſcripture, 
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that what was here granted to Noah, was not. granted to his ſons in common 
with him. His words are, As for the general community, between Noah 


and his.ſons, which Mr. Selden will have to be granted to them, Gen. ix. 2. 


* the text doth not Warrant it.“ What warrant our author would have, 


when the plain expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable of another meaning, 


will not ſatisfy him, who pretends to build wholly on ſcripture, is not ealy to 


imagine. The text ſays, God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto 


them, 1. e. as our author would have it, unto him: for, faith he, although 


the ſons are there mentioned with Noah in the bleſſing, yet it may 


beſt be underſtood, with a ſubordination or benediction in ſucceſſion,” 
O. 211. That indeed is beſt, for our author to be underſtood, which 


beſt ſerves to his purpoſe; but that truly may beſt be underſtood by any body 


elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtruction. of the words, and ariſes 


from the obvious meaning of the place; and then with ſubordination and in 
ſucceſſion; will not be beſt, underſtood, in a grant of God, where he himſelf 


put them not, nor mentions any ſuch limitation. But yet our author has 
reaſons, why it may beſt: be underſtood ſo. The bleſſing, ſays he in the 


following words, might truly be fulfilled, if the ſons, either under or 


«« after their father, enjoyed a private dominion, O. 211, which is to ay, 
that a grant, whoſe expreſs words give a joint title in preſent (for the text ſays, 


into your hands they are delivered) may beſt be underſtood with a ſubordina- 


tion or in ſucceſſion ; becauſe it is poſſible, that in ſubordination, or in ſuc- 


ceſſion, it may be enjoyed. Which is all one as to ſay, that a grant of any 
thing in preſent poſſeſſion may beſt be underſtood of reyerfion ; becauſe it is 


poſſible one may live to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be indeed to a 
father and to his ſons after him, who is ſo kind as to let his children enjoy it 
preſently in common with him, one may truly ſay, as to the event one will 


be as good as the other; but it can nevet be true, that what the expreſs 
words grant in poſſeſſion, and in common, may beſt be underſtood to be in 
reverſion. The ſum of all his reaſoning amounts to this: God did not give 


to the ſons of Noah the world in common with their father, becauſe it was 
poſſible they might enjoy it under, or after him. A very good ſort of argu- 


ment againſt an expreſs text of ſcripture: but God muſt not be believed, 
though he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays he does any thing which will not 


conſiſt with Sir Robert's hypotheſis. 


g innen 43 35 111 A 
8. 33. For it is plain, however he would exclude them, that part of this 


benediction, as he would have it in ſucceſſion, muſt needs be meant to the ſons, 


and not to Noah himſelf at all: -Be fruitful. and multiply, and repleniſh 
the earth,” ſays God in this bleſſing. This part of the benediction, a 


appears by the ſequel, concerned not Noah himſelf at all: for we read not of 
any. children he had after the flood; and in the following chapter, where his 


1 poſterity is reckoned up, there is no mention of any ; and ſo this benediction in 


ſacceſhon-was not; to take place till 3 50 years after: and to ſave our author's 
imaginary monarchy, the peopling ot the world muſt be deferred 350 years; 
for this part of the benediction cannot be underſtood with le 
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leſs our author will ſay, that they muſt aſk leave of their father Noah to lie 


with their wives. But in this one point our author is conſtant to himſelf in all 


his diſcourſes; he takes great care there ſhould be monarchs in the world, but 


very little that there ſhould be people; and indeed his way of government is 
not the way to people the world: for how much abſolute monarchy helps to 
fulfil this great and primary bleſſing of God Almighty, Be fruitful and 


multiply, and repleniſh the earth,” which contains init the improvement too 


of arts and ſciences, and the conveniencies of life ; may be ſeen in thoſe large 
and rich countries which are happy under the Turkith government, where are 


not now to be found one third, nay in many, if not moſt parts of them, one 
thirtieth, perhaps I might ſay not one hundredth of the people, that were 
formerly, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will compare the accounts 
we have of it at this time, with ancient hiſtory. But this by the bye. 
S. 34. Tur other parts of this benediction, or» grant, are ſo expreſſed, 
chat they muſt needs be underſtood to belong equally to them all; as much to 
Noah's ſons as to Noah himſelf, and not to his ſons with a ſubordination, or 
in ſucceſſion. © © The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be 
e upon every beaſt,” &c. Will any body but our author ſay, that the crea- 
tures feared and ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his ſons without his 
leave, or till after his death? And the following words, © into your hands 
«they are delivered,” are they to be underſtood as our author ſays, if your 
father pleaſe, or they ſhall be delivered into your hands hereafter ? If this be 
to argue from ſeripture, I know not what may not be proved by it; and I 


can ſcarce ſee how much this differs from that fiction and fancy, or how 


much a furer foundation it will prove than the opinions of philoſophers and 
poets, Which our author ſo much condemns in his preface. er 
F. 35 BuT our author goes on to prove, that it may beſt be underſtood 
“with a ſubordination, or a benediction in ſucceſſion; for, ſays he, it is not 
++ probable that the private dominion which God gave to Adam, and by his 
** donation, aſſignation, or ceſſion to his children, was abrogated, and a 
community of all things · inſtituted between Noah and his ſons Noah was 
left the ſole heir of the world; why ſhould it be thought that God would 
* diſinherit him of his birth-right, and make him of all men in the world 
the only tenant in common with his children?“ O. 211111. 


I. 36. Tax prejudices of our own ill- grounded opinions, however by us 


called probable, cannot authorize us to underſtand {ſcripture contrary to the 
direct and plain meaning of the words. I grant, it is not probable, that 
Adam's private dominion was here abrogated: becauſe it is more than ini- 
probable, (for it Will never be proved) that Adam had any ſuch private do- 
minion: and fince parallel places of ſcripture are moſt probable to make us 
know how they may be beſt underſtood, there needs but the comparing this 
bleſſing here to Noah and his ſons, after the flood, with that to Adam after 
the creation, Gen. i. 28. to aſſure any one that God gave Adam no ſuch pri- 
vate dominion. It is probable, I confeſs, that Noah ſhould have the fame 
 Utle, the ſame property and dominion after the flood, that Adam had before 
it: but ſince private dominion cannot conſiſt with the bleſſin g and grant God 
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gave to him and his ſons in common, it is a ſufficient reaſon to conclude, 
that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince in the donation made to him, there are 
no words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt favour it; and then let my reader 
judge whether it may beſt be underſtobd, when in the one place there is not 
one word for it, not to ſay What has been above proved, that the text itſelf 
pn the contrary ; and in the other, the words and ſenſe are directly 
AAS ett HASH 21119655 foil e Nur | 
oy 37. Bor our author ſays, “ Noah was the ſole heir of the world; why 
“ ſhould'it be thought that God would difinherit him of his birth-right ?” 
Heir indeed, in England, fignifies the eldeſt ſon, who is by the law of Eng- 
land to have all his father's land; but where God ever appointed any ſuch 
heir of the world, our author would have done well to have ſhewed us; and 
how God difinherited him of his birth-right, or what harm was done him if 
God gave his ſons a right to make uſe of a part of the earth for ſupport of 
themſelves and families, when-the whole was not only more than Noah him- 
ſelf, but infinitely more than they all could make uſe of, and the poſſeſſions 
of one could not at all prejudice, or, as to any uſe, ſtreighten that of the 
F. 38. Ovn author probably foreſeeing he might not be very ſucceſsful in 
perſuading people out of their ſenſes, and, fay what he could, men would be 
apt to believe the plain words of ſcripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the 
grant was ſpoken to Noah and his ſons jointly ; he endeavours to inſinuate, 
as if this grant to Noah conveyed no property, no dominion ; becauſe 
« ſubduing the earth and dominion over the creatures are therein omitted, 
nor the earth once named.” And therefore, ſays he, there is a conſiderable 
«« difference between theſe two texts ; the firſt bleſſing gave Adam a dominion 
over the earth and all creatures; the latter allows Noah liberty to uſe the 
living creatures for food: here is no alteration or diminiſhing of his title 
*< 'to' a property of all things, but an enlargement only of his commons,” 
O. 211. 80 that, in our author's ſenſe, all that was faid here to Noah 
and his ſons, gave them no dominion, no property, but only enlarged 
the commons; their commons, I ſhould ſay, ſince God ſays, to you are 
they given, though our author fays Git; for as to Noah's ſons, 4 it 
ſeems, by Sir Robert's appointment, during their father's life-time, were to 
keep faſting-days. 5 Dal 00S $99 27 , 11 0 EB ov 1... n 
F. 39. Aux one but our author would be mightily ſuſpected to be blindg 
with prejudice, that in all this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, could ſee nothing 
but only an enlargement of commons: for as to dominion, which odr author 
thinks omitted, the fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be 
upon every beaſt,” which I ſuppoſe expreſſeès the dominion, or ſuperiority, 
was deſigned man over the living-creatures, as fully as may be; for in that 
fear and dread ſeems chiefly to conſiſt what was given to Adam over the in- 
ferior animals, who, as abſolute a monarch as he was, could not make bold 
with a lark or rabbet to ſatisfy his hunger, and had the herbs but in com- 
mon with the beaſts, as is plain from Gen. i. 2, 9, and 30. In the next 
place, it is manifeſt that in this bleſſing to Noah and his Gas; 


property is 
not 
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oot only given in clear words, but in a larger extent than it was to Adam. 
* Into your hands they are given, ſays God to Noah and his ſons ; vchich 
words, if they give not property, nay, property in poſſeſſion, it will be hard 
to find words that can; fince there is not a way to expreſs a man's being 
poſſeſſed of any thing more natural, nor more certain, than to ſay, it is deli- 
vered into his hands. And ver. 3, to ſhew; that they had then given them 
the utmoſt property man is capable of, which is to have a right to b. 
any thing by uſing it: Every moving thing that liveth, faith God, ſhall 
« be meat for you; which was not allowed to Adam in his charter. This 
our author calls, a liberty of uſing them for food, and alſo an enlargement 
„ of commons, but no alteration of property,” O. 211. What other 
operty man can have in the creatures, but the © liberty of uſing them,” 
is hard to be underſtood : ſo that if the firſt bleſſing, as our author ſays, 
gave Adam ** dominion over the creatures,” and the bleſſing to Noah and his 
ſons gave them *©* ſuch a liberty to uſe them, as Adam had not; it muſt 
needs give them ſomething that Adam with all his ſovereignty wanted, ſome- 
thing that one would be apt to take for a greater property ; for certainly he 
has no abſolute dominion over even the brutal part of the creatures; and the 
property he has in them is very narrow and ſcanty, who cannot make that 
uſe of them, which is permitted to another. Should any.one who is abſolute 
lord of a country, have bidden our author ſubdue the earth, and given him 
dominion over the creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have taken 
a kid or a lamb out of the flock to ſatisfy his hunger, I gueſs, he would 
ſcarce have thought himſelf lord or proprietꝙ / of that land, or the cattle on 
it; but would have found the difference betyfFeen ©* having dominion,” which 
a ſhepherd may have, and having full p-Gperty as an owner. So that, had 
it been his own caſe, Sir Robert, I beMKeve, would have thought here was an 
alteration, nay, an enlarging of prgperty ; and that Noah and his children 
had by this grant, not only proppfty given them, but ſuch a property given 
them in theiereatu | 
another, men may 
the creatures; y 


allo ell to have propriety in their diſtinct portions of 
in reſpect of God the maker of heaven and earth, who is 
ſole lord ang roprietor of the whole world, man's propriety in the creatures 
1s noi ut that liberty to uſe them, which God has permitted; and ſo 
property may be altered and enlarged, as we (ce it here, after the flood, 


vbich I ſuppoſe it is clear, that neither Adam, nor Noah, had any private 
** dominion,” any property in the creatures, excluſive of his poſterity, as they 


ſhould ſucceſfively grow up into need of them, and come to be able to make 


uſe of them. At 1 a im | | 
9.40. Tuus we have examined our author's argument for Adam's mo- 
narchy, founded on the bleſſing pronounced, Gen. i. 28. Wherein I think 
at 15 mpotitble for any ſober reader to find any other but the ſetting of man- 
Lind above the other Kinds of creatures, in this habitable earth of ours, It 
1 nothing ut the giving to man, the whale ſpecies of man, as the chief in- 
dabitant, uche 35 the image of his Maker, the dominion over the other crea- 


- 
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tures. 


Jem had not: for however, in reſpect of one 


when other uſes of them are allowed, which before were not. From all 
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tures. This lies ſo obvious in the plain words, that any one but our author 


would have thought it neceſſary to have ſhewn, how theſe words, that ſeemed 


to ſay the quite contrary, gave Adam monarchical abſolute power“ over 
other men, or the ſole property in all the creatures; and methinks in a buſineſe 
of this moment, and that whereon he builds all that follows, he ſhould have 
done ſomething more than barely cite words, which apparently make againſt 
him; for I confeſs, I cannot ſee any thing in them tending to Adam's mo- 
narchy, or private dominion, but quite the contrary. © And I the leſs deplore 
the dulneſs of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the apoſtle ſeems to have 
as little notion of any ſuch ** private dominion of Adam” as I, when he ſays, 
God gives us all things richly to enjoy; which he could not do, if it were 


all given away already to monarch Adam, and the monarchs his heirs and 


ſucceſſors. To conclude, this text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole proprie- 
tor, that, on the contrary, it is a confirmation of the original community of 
all things amongſt the ſons of men, which appearing from this donation of 
God, as well as other places of ſcripture; the ſovereignty of Adam, built upon 
his private dominion,” muſt fall, not having any foundation to ſupport it. 
§. 41. Bur yet, if after all, any one will needs have it ſo, that by this do- 
nation of God, Adam was made ſole proprietor of the whole earth, what will 
this be to his ſovereignty ? and how will it appear, that propriety in land 
gives a man power over the life of another ? or how will the poſſeſſion even 
of the whole earth give any one a ſovereign arbitrary authority over the per- 
ſons of men? The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid, is, that he that is proprie- 
tor of the whole world, may deny all the reſt of mankind food, and ſo at his 
Paved ftarve them, if they will not acknowledge his ſovereignty, and obey 
Bis will. If this were true, it would be a good argument to prove, that there 
never was any ſuch property, that God never gave any ſuch private dominion; 
ſince it is more reaſonable to think, that God, who bid mankind increaſe and 
multiply; ſhould rather himſelf give them all a right to make uſe of the food 
and raiment, and other conveniencies of life, the materials whereof he had ſo 
plentifully provided for them; than to make them depend upon the will of a 
man for their ſubſiſtence, who ſhould have power to deſtroy them all when 
he pleaſed, and who, being no better than other men, was in ſucceſſion like- 
lier, by want and the dependence of a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to hard 
ſervice, than by liberal allowance of the conveniencies of life to promote the 
great deſign of God, increaſe and multiply: he that doubts this, let him 


look into the abſolute monarchies of the world, and ſee what becomes of 


the conveniencies of life,. and the multitudes of people. - % 
Fp. 42. Bur we know God hath not left one man ſo to the mercy of 
another, that he may ſtarve him if he pleaſe: God, the Lord and Father of all, 
has given no one of his children ſuch a property in his peculiar portion of the 
things of this world, but that he has given his needy brother a right to the 


ſurpluſage of his goods; ſo that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his 


preſſing wants call for it: and therefore no man could ever have a juſt power 
over the life of another by right of property in land or poſſeſſions; fince it 
would always be a ſin, in any man of eſtate, to let his brother periſh 1 
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f affording him relief out of his plenty. As juſtice gives every man 
W ape + any of his honeſt induſtry, and the fair A ee his 
anceſtors deſcended. to him; ſo charity gives every man a title to {@ much 
out of another's, plenty as will keep him from extreme want, where he has 
no means to ſubſiſt otherwiſe: and a man can no more juſtly make uſe of 
another's neceſſity to force him to become his vaſſal, by with-holding that 
relief God requires him to afford to the wants of his brother, than he that 
has more ſtrength can ſeize 9—— a weaker, maſter him to his obedience, and 
with a dagger at his throat offer him death or ſlavery. X 
5. 43-. SHOULD any one make ſo perverſe an uſe of God's bleſſings poured 
on him with a liberal hand; ſhould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity ; yet all this would not prove that propriety in land, even in this 
- caſe, gave any authority over the perſons of men, but only that compact 
might ; ſince the Pig of the rich proprietor, and the ſubjection of the 
needy beggar, began not from the poſſeſſion of the lord, but the conſent of 
the poor man, who preferred being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the man 
he thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more power over him, than he has 
conſented to, upon compact. Upon this ground a man's having his ſtores 
filled in a time of ſcarcity, having money in his pocket, being in a veſſel at 
ſea, being able to ſwim, &c. may as, well be the foundation of rule and 
- dominion, as being poſſeſſor of all the land in the world: any of theſe being 
ſufficient to enable me to ſave a man's life, who would periſh, if ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance were denied him; and any thing, by this rule, that may be an occaſion 
of working upon another's neceſſity to ſave his life, or any thing dear to 
him, at the rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation of ſovereignty, 
as well as property. From all which. it is clear, that though God ſhould 
have given Adam private dominion, yet that private dominion could give 
him no ſovereignty : but we have already ſufficiently proved, that God gave. 


him no“ private dominion.” _ 
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Of Adam's title to ſovereignty, by the ſubjection 
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$. 44. FH E next place of ſcripture we find our author builds his mo- 
I © narchy of Adam on, is Gen. iii. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be 
to thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee. Here we have (ſays he) the 
by original grant of government, from whence: he concludes, in the fol- 
lowing part of the page, O. 244. © That the: ſupreme power is ſettled, 
1 the fatherhoodz/and limited to one kind of government, that is, to mo- 
' harchy.” For let his premiſes be what they will, this is always the con- 
clufion'; let rule, in any text, be but once named, and preſently abſolute 
monarchy is by divine right eſtabliſhed. If any one will but carefully read 
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our author's own reaſoning from theſe words, O. 244, and conſider, among 
other things, the line and poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them 
in, he will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe of what he ſays ; but we will 
allow this at preſent to his peculiar way of writing, and conſider the force 
of the text in hand. The words are the curſe of God upon the woman 
for having been the firſt and for wardeſt in the diſobedience ; and if we will 
confides ths occafion of what God fays here to our firſt parents, that he was 
denouncing judgment, and declaring his wrath againſt them both for their 
diſobedience, we cannot ſuppoſe that this was the time wherein God was 
granting Adam prerogatives and privileges, inveſting him with dignity and 
authority, elevating him to dominion and monarchy : for though, as a helper 
in the temptation, Eve was laid below him, and fo he had accidentally a 
ſapenority over her, for her greater puniſhment ; yet he too had his ſhare in 
the fall, as well as the fin, and was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the follow. 
ing verſes : and it would be hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame breath, 
ſhould make him univerfal monarch over all mankind, and a day-labourer 
for his life; turn him out of ©* paradiſe to till the ground,” ver. 23, and at 
the fame time advance him to a throne, and all the privileges and eaſe of 
abſolute power. Feed} 13 : | 
F. 45. Tuts was not a time when Adam could expect any favours, any 
grant of privileges, from his offended Maker. If this be the original grant 
of government,” as our author tells us, and Adam was now made monarch, 
whatever Sir Robert would have him, it is plain, God made him but a very 
poor monarch, ſuch an one, as our author himſelf would have counted it no 
great privilege to be. God fets him to work for his living, and ſeems rather 
to give him a fpade into his hand to ſubdue the earth, than a ſceptre to rule 
over its inhabitants. In the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat thy bread,” 
ſays God to him, ver. 19. This was anavoidable, may it perhaps be anſwered, 
becauſe he was yet without ſubjects, and had no- body to work for him; but 
afterwards, living as he did above goo years, he might have people enough, 
whom he might command to work for him; no, ſays God, not only whilſt 
thou art without other help, fave thy wife, but as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt 
thou live by thy labour, In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy bread, 
till thou return unto the ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for duſt 
*« thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return, ver. 19. It will perhaps be 
anſwered again in favour of our author, that theſe words are not ſpoken per- 
ſonally to Adam, but in him, as their repreſentative, to all mankind, this 
being a curſe upon mankind, becauſe of the fall. 1 5 | 1 
F. 46. 'Gop, I believe, ſpeaks differently from men, becauſe he ſpeaks with 
more truth, more certainty : but when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to men, I do 
not think he ſpeaks differently from them, in croſſing the rules of language in 
uſe amongſt them: this would not be to condeſcend to their ities, when 
he humbles himſrif to to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking what, 
thus ſpoken, they not underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of 
God, if the interpretations of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our author 
doctrine, mult be received for good ; for by the ordinary rules of languages 
4 of I N 
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it will be very hard to underſtand what God if what 
the ſingular number, to Adam, muſt be en gage F W n * 4 
kind; and what he fays in the plural number, Gen. i ar and 28 % iſt be 
underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive of all others; and what he fa , 0 N h 
and his ſons jointly, muſt be underſtood to be meant to Noah N Gen fo 
F. 47. FARTHER it is to be noted, that theſe words here of Gen. iii. 6 
which our author calls the original grant of government,” were , 1 K 
to Adam, neither indeed was there any grant in them made to en bb 1 / 
puniſhment laid upon Eve: and if we will take them as they were dir & 4 
in particular to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to al wiki e 
they will at moſt concern the female ſex only, and import no mo ; has | 
ſubjection they ſhould ordinarily be in to their huſbands : but ch is . + 
no more law to oblige a woman to ſuch ſubjection, if the ci ae ao 
either of her condition, or contract with her huſband, eee 2 0 
from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould bring forth her children in 2 d 
pain, if there could be found a remedy 707 it, which is allo a ge . 
lame curſe upon her: for the whole verſe runs thus, “ Unto ws i jm 
« ſaid, I will greatly multiply thy ſorro: and thy conception; in ſ wth x 
* ſhalt bring forth children, and thy defire ſhall be AR huſb 0 4 3 
* ſhall rule over thee.” It would, I think, have been a bard 5 f 1 10 
body, but our author, to have found out a grant of monarchical abe 
< to Adam,” in theſe words, which were neither ſpoken to et art 4G 
neither will any one, I ſuppoſe, by theſe words think th e le 1 
1 1 ” the _—_— contained in hh: that it is 4 Prins 100 
r to avoid it. And will any one 
r 10 ſhe 3 brought to bed en hots Wut 45 
threatens her here with? or that either of our queens, M Eli | 
had they married any of their ſubjects, h © e In 
tical ſubjection to him ? or that 85 could 8 re "chi . 
over her? God, in this text, gives not, that I ſee, an 3 go Hh 4 
over Eve, or to men over their wives, but only 19 what ould b the 
r s lot; how by his providence he would order it ſo, that the ſh Ia . 
2 _ huſband, as we ſee that generally the We of ver. = 
A rn have ordered it ſo: and there is, I grant, a foundation 
F. 48. Tnus when God fays of 0 
ſerve the younger,” Gen. — 40 2 N 3 225 a ag 15 55 
* Eſau's ſovereign, but foretold what could de facto come 2 18 
2 ding Web er ſpoken to Eve muſt needs be underſtood = p law 
5 1 IDS 
than what every wife eben if ky Om In 
8 wg of government and the foundation of monarchical Se, N om 
ow ng? je og 3 dy huſbands: if therefore theſe words give any 
bar ry il ee ec pos, vo Pele; th Foe 
unily, as proprietor of the goods and! g private concernment in his 
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place before that of his wife in-all things of their common concernment; but 


not a political power of life and death over her, much leſs over any body elſe. 
F. 49. Tuis I am fure: if our author will have this text to be a . grant, 
« the original grant of government,” political government, he ought to have 
proved it by ſome better arguments than by barely ſaying, that thy deſire 
re ſhall be unto thy huſband,” was a law whereby Eve, and all that ſhould 
** come of her,” were ſubjected to the abſolute monarchical power of Adam 
and his heirs. ** Thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband,” is too doubtful an ex. 
preſſion, of whoſe fignification interpreters are not agreed, to build. fo con- 
fidently on, and in a matter of fuch moment, and fo great and general con- 
cernment : but our author, according to his way of writing, Edits once 
named the text, concludes preſently, without any more ado, that the meaning 
is as he would have it. Let the words rule and ſubje& be but found in the 
text or margin, and it immediately ſignifies the duty of a ſubject to his prince; 
the relation is changed, and though God ſays huſband, Sir Robert will have 
it king; Adam has preſently abſolute monarchical power over Eve, and not 
only over Eve, but all that ſhould come of her, though the ſcripture ſays 
not a word of it, nor our author a word to prove it.. But Adam muſt for all 
that be an abſolute monarch, and ſo down to the end of the chapter. And 
here I leave my reader to conſider, whether my bare ſaying, without offering 
any reaſons to evince it, that this text gave not Adam that abſolute monarchi- 
cal power, our author ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that power, as 
his bare aſſertion is to eſtabliſh it, ſince the text mentions neither prince nor 
people, ſpeaks nothing of abſolute or monarchical power, but the ſubjection 

of Eve to Adam, a wife to her huſband. And he that would trace our au- 
thor ſo all through, would make a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt 
part of the grounds he proceeds on, and abundantly confute them by barely 
denying ; it being a ſufficient anſwer to affertions without proof, to deny 
them without giving a reaſon. And therefore ſhould I have ſaid nothing 
but barely denied, that by this text ** the ſupreme power was ſettled and 
founded by God himſelf, in the fatherhood, limited to monarchy, and that 
% to Adam's perſon and heirs,” all which our author notably concludes from 
theſe words, as may be ſeen in the ſame page, O. 244. it had been a ſuffi- 

cient anſwer: ſhould I have deſired any ſober man only to have read the text, 
and conſidered to whom, and on what occaſion. it was ſpoken, he would no 
doubt have wondered how our author found out monarchical abſolute power 
in it, had he not had an exceeding good faculty to find it himſelf, where he 
could not ſhew it others. And thus we have examined the two places of 

ſcripture, all that I cemember our author brings to prove Adam's ſovereignty, 
that ſupremacy, which he ſays, © it was God's ordinance ſhould be unli- 

% mited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his will, O. 254. Iz. 

Gen. i. 28. and Gen. iii. 16. one whereof fignifies only the ſubjection of the 
inferior ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other the ſubſection that is 


due ftom a wife to her huſband; both far enough from that which ſubjects 


owe the governors of political ſocieties. 
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| CHAPTER VI. 
Of Adam's title to ſovereignty by fatherhood. 


F. co. HT HERE is one thing more, and then I think I have given you 
| all that our author brings for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, and 
that is a ſuppoſition of a natural right of dominion over his children, by being 
their father: and this title of fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed with, that you will 
find it brought in almoſt in every page; particularly he ſays, © not only Adam, 
«« but the ſucceeding patriarchs had by right of fatherhood, royal authority 
« over their children, p. 12. And in the ſame page, this ſubjection of 


« children being the fountain of all regal authority,” &c. This being, as 


one would think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, the main baſis of all his 
frame, we may well expect clear and evident reaſon for it, ſince he lays it 
down as a poſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, that every man that is born is 
* fo far from being free, that by his very birth he becomes a ſubject of 
« him that begets him,” O. 156. So that Adam being the only man 
created, and all ever fince being begotten, no-body has been born free. If 
we aſk how Adam comes by this power over his children, he tells us here 
it is by begetting them: and ſo again, O. 223. This natural dominion 
of Adam, ſays he, may be proved out of Grotius himſclf, who teacheth, 
that generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos.” And indeed the act 
of begetting being that which makes a man a father, his right of a father over 
his children can naturally ariſe from nothing elſe. | 

F. 51. GRoT1vVs tells us not here how far this jus in liberos,” this power 
of parents over their children extends ; but our author, always very clear in 
the point, aſſures us it is ſupreme power, and like that of abſolute monarchs 
over their (laves, abſolute power of life and death. He that ſhould de- 
mand of him, how, or for what reaſon it is, that begetting a child gives 
the father ſuch an abſolute power over him, will find him anſwer nothing: 
we are to take his word for this, as well as ſeveral other things, and by 
that the laws of nature and the conſtitutions of government muſt ſtand 
or fall. Had he been an abſolute monarch, this way of talking might 
have ſuited well enough; pro ratione voluntas,” might have been of 
force in his mouth; but in the way of proof or argument is very unbe- 


coming, and will little advantage his plea for abſolute monarchy. Sir 


Robert has too much leſſened a ſubject's authority to leave himſelf the hopes 
of eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare ſaying it; one ſlave's opinion without 
proof, is not of weight enough to diſpoſe of the liberty and fortunes of all man- 
kind, If all men are not, as I think they are, naturally equal, I am ſure all 
laves are; and then I may without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle opinion to 


his; and be confident that my ſaying, ** that begetting of children makes 


* them not ſlaves to their fathers,” as certainly ſets all mankind free, as his 


affirming the contrary makes them all ſlaves. But that this poſition, which 
| . | Y 2 18 
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is the foundation of all their doctrine, who would have monarchy to be 
« jure divino,” may have all fair play, let us hear what reaſons others give 
for it, ſince our author offers none. 

3 52. Tux argument, I have heard others make uſe of, to prove that 
fathers, by begetting them, come by an abſolute power over their children, 
is this; that“ fathers have a power over the lives of their children, becauſe 
«« they give them life and being,” which is the only proof it is capable of: 
ſince there can be no reaſon, why naturally one man ſhould have any claim or 
pretence of right over that in another, which was never his, which he be- 


' ſtowed not, but was received from the bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, that 


every one who gives another any thing, has not always thereby a right to 
take it away again. But, 2. They who ſay the father gives life to children, 


are ſo dazzled with the thoughts of monarchy, that they do not, as they 


ought, remember God, who is “the author and giver of life: it is in him 
alone we live, move, and have our being.” How can he be thought to 
give life to another, that knows not wherein his own life conſiſts ? Philoſo— 
phers are at a loſs about it after their moſt diligent enquiries; and anatomiſts, 


after their whole lives and ſtudies ſpent in diſſections, and diligent examining 


the bodies of men, confeſs their ignorance in the ſtructure and uſe of many 

arts of man's body, and in that operation wherein life conſiſts in the whole. 
And doth the rude ploughman, or the more ignorant voluptuary, frame or 
faſhion ſuch an admirable engine as this is, and then put life and ſenſe into 
it? Can any man ſay, he formed the parts that are neceſſary to the life of his 
child? or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and yet not know what 
ſubject is fit to receive it, nor what actions or organs are neceſſary for its 


reception or preſervation ? 


F. 53. To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame and make 
a living creature, faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to their uſes; and 
having proportioned and fitted them together, to put into them a living ſoul. 


He that could do this, might indeed have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own 


workmanſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far arrogate to 
himſelf the incomprehenſible works of the Almighty? Who alone did at firſt, 
and continues ſtill to make a living ſoul, he alone can breathe in the breath 
of life. If any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, let him number up the 


parts of his child's body which he hath made, tell me their uſes and operations, 


and when the living and rational ſoul began to inhabit this curious ſtructure, 
when ſenſe began, and how this engine, which he has framed, thinks and rea- 
ſons: if he made it, let him, when it is out of order, mend it, at leaſt tcl! 
wherein the defects lie. Shall he that made the eye not ſee?” ſays the 
Pfalmift, Pſalm xciv. 9. See theſe men's vanities! the ſtructure of that one 
part is ſufficient to convince us of anall-wiſe Contriver, and he has ſo viſible 
4 claim to us as his workmanſhip, that one of the ordinary appellations ot 
God in ſcripture is, God our maker,” and“ the Lord our maker.” And. 
therefore though our author, for the magnifying his fatherhood, be pleaſed 
to ſay, O. 159. That even the power which God himſelf exerciſcth 
% over mankind is by right of fatherhood,” yet this fatherhood is ſuch an one 


as 
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| as utterly excludes all pretence of title in earthly parents ; for he is king, 
becauſe he is indeed maker of us all, which no parents can pretend to be of 
their children. 


$..54. Bur had men {kill and ower to make their children, it is not ſo 


dight a piece of workmanſhip, that it can be imagined they could make 
them without deſigning it. What father of a thouſand, when he begets a 
child, thinks farther than the ſatisfying his preſent appetite? God in his in- 
finite wiſdom has put ſtrong deſires of copulation into the conſtitution of men, 
thereby to continue the race of mankind, which he doth moſt commonl 
without the intention, and often againſt the conſent and will of the begetter. 
And indeed thoſe who deſire and deſign children, are but the occaſions of 
their being, and, when they deſign and wiſh to beget them, do little more 
towards their making, than Deucalion and his wife in the fable did towards 
the making of mankind, by throwing pebbles over their heads. 

F. 55. BUT grant that the __ made their children, gave them life and 
being, and that hence there followed an abſolute power. This would give 
the father but a joint dominion with the mother over them: for no- body can 
deny but that the woman hath an equal ſhare, if not the greater, as nouriſh- 
ing the child a long time in her own body out of her own ſubſtance: there 
it is faſhioned, and from her it receives the materials and principles of its 
conſtitution: and it is ſo hard to imagine the rational ſou] ſhould preſently 
| inhabit the yet unformed embryo, as 3 as the father has done his part in 
the act of generation, that if it muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from 

the parents, it muſt certainly owe moſt to the mother. But be that as it 
will, the mother cannot be denied an equal ſhare in begetting of the child, 
and ſo the abſolute authority of the father will not ariſe from hence. Our 
author indeed is of another: mind; for he ſays, © we know that God at the 
* creation gave the ſqvereignty to the man over the woman, as being the 
nobler and principal agent in generation,” O. 172. I remember not this 
in my Bible; and when the place is brought where God at the creation 
gave the ſovereignty to man over the woman, and that for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he is the nobler and principal agent in generation,” it will be time 
enough to conſider, and anſwer it. But it is no new thing for our author 
to tell us his own fancies for certain and divine truths, though there be 
often a great deal of difference between his and divine revelations ; for God 
in the ſcripture ſays, “his father and his mother that begot him.” 

56. Tury who alledge the practice of mankind, for expoſing or ſelling 
their children, as a proof of their power over them, are with Sir Robert happy 
Aguers ; and cannot but recommend their opinion, by founding it on the 
moſt ſnameful action, and-moſt unnatural murder, human nature is capable of. 
The dens of lions and nurſeries of wolves know no ſuch cruelty as this: theſe 
ſavage inhabitants of the delert obey God and nature in being tender and care- 
ful of their offspring : they will hunt, watch, fight, and almoſt ſtarve tor 
the preſervation of their young; never part with them; never forſake them, 
till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And is it the privilege of man alone 
io act more conttary to nature than the wild and moſt untamed part of * 
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creation? doth God forbid us under the ſevereſt penalty, that of death, to take 
away the life of any man, a ſtranger, and upon provocation? and does he 
permit us to deſtroy thoſe he has given us the charge and care of; and by 
the dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as his revealed command, requires 


us to preſerve? He has in all the parts of creation taken a peculiar care 


to propagate and continue the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, and makes the in- 
dividuals act fo ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes negle& their own 


private good for it, and ſeem to forget that general rule, which nature teaches 


all things, of ſelf-preſervation; and the preſervation of their young, as the 
ſtrongeſt principle in them, over - rules the conſtitution of their particular 
natures, Thus we ſee, when their young ſtand in need of it, the timorous 
become valiant, the fierce and ſavage kind, and the ravenous tender and liberal, 
$. 57. Bur if the example of what hath been done, be the rule of what 
ought to be, hiſtory would have furniſhed our-author with inſtances of this 
abſolute fatherly power in its height and perfection, and he might have ſhewed 
us in Peru people that begot children on purpoſe to fatten and eat them, 
The ſtory is {0 remarkable, that I cannot but ſet it down inthe author's words: 
In ſome provinces, ſays he, they were ſo liquoriſh after man's fleſh, that 
they would not have the patience to ſtay till the breath was out of the body, 
« but would ſuck the blood as it ran from the wounds of the dying man; 
« they had publick ſhambles of man's fleſh, and their madneſs herein was 
“ to that degree that they ſpared not their own children, which they had 
«© begot on ſtrangers taken in war: for they made their captives their miſ- 
«« treſles, and choicely nouriſhed the children they had by them, till about 
<* thirteen years old they butchered and eat them; and they ſerved the mo- 
«« thers after the ſame faſhion, when they grew paſt child-bearing, and 
*« ceaſed to bring them any more roaſters.” Garcilaſſo de la Vega Hitt. des 
Yncas de Peru, I. i. c. 12. EA a | 
$. 58. Tuus far can the buſy mind of man carry him to a brutality below 
the level of beaſts, when he quits his reaſon, which places him almoſt equal 
to angels. Nor can it be otherwiſe in a creature, whoſe thoughts are more 
than the ſands, and wider than the ocean, where fancy and paſſion muſt needs 
run him into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compaſs, 
be not that he ſteers by. The imagination is always reſtleſs, and ſuggeſts 
variety of thoughts, and the will, reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every 
extravagant project; and in this ſtate, he that goes fartheſt out of the way, 
is thought fitteſt to lead, and is ſure of moſt- followers : and when faſhion 
hath once eſtabliſhed what folly or craft began, cuſtom makes it ſacred, and 
it will be thought impudence, or madneſs, to contradi& or queſtion it. He 
that will impartially ſurvey the nations of the world, will find ſo much of 
their religions, governments and manners, brought in and continued amongſt 
them by theſe means, that he will have but little reverence for the practices 
which are in uſe and credit amongſt men; and will have reaſon to think, that 
the woods and foreſts, where the irrational untaught inhabitants keep right 
by following nature, are fitter to give us rules, than cities and pglaces, where 
thoſe that call themſelves oivil and rational, go out of their way, * bh 
ori 
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thority of example. If precedents are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a rule in this caſe, 
our author might have found in holy writ children facrificed by their parents, 
and this amongſt the people of God themſelves : the Pſalmiſt tells us, Pſal. 
evi. 338. They ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and of 
« their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the idols of Canaan.” But God 
judged not of this by our author's rule, nor allowed of the authority of practice 
againſt his righteous law; but, as it follows there, „the land was polluted 
« with blood ; therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled againſt his 
people, inſomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance.” The killing of 
their children, though it were faſhionable, was charged on them as innocent 
blood, and ſo had in the account of God the guilt of murder, as the offering 
them to idols had the guilt of idolatry. | 

F. 59. Br it then, as Sir Robert ſays, that anciently it was uſual for men 
*. to fell and caſtrate their children,” O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed 
them; add to it, if you pleaſe, for this is ſtill greater power, that they 
begat them for their tables, to fat and eat them: if this proves a right to 
do ſo, we may, by the ſame argument, juſtify adultery, inceſt, and ſodomy, 
for there are examples of theſe too, both ancient and modern ; fins, which 
I ſuppoſe have their principal aggravation from this, that they croſs the 
main intention of nature, which willeth the increaſe of mankind, and the 
continuation of the ſpecies in the higheſt perfection, and the diſtinction of 
families, with the ſecurity of the marriage-bed, as neceſſary thereunto. 

F. 60. In confirmation of this natural authority of the father, our author 
brings a lame proof from the poſitive command of God in ſcripture: his words 
are, * To confirm the natural right of regal power, we find in the decalogue, 

that the law which enjoins obedience to kings, is delivered in the terms, 
Honour thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confeſs, that government only 
in the abſtract, is the ordinance of God, they are not able to prove any 
* ſuch ordinance in the ſcripture, but only in the fatherly power ; and 
therefore we find the commandment, that enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, 
given in the terms, Honour thy father; ſo that not only the power and 
right of government, but the form of the power governing, and the perſon 
having the power, are all the ordinances of God. The firſt father had 
not only ſimply power, but power monarchical, as he was father imme- 
** diately-from God, O. 254. To the ſame purpoſe, the ſame law is cited 
by our author in ſeveral other places, and juſt after the ſame faſhion; that is, 
** and mother, as apocryphal words, are always left out; a great argument 
of our author's ingenuity, and the goodneſs of his cauſe, which required in 


I its defender zeal to a degree of warmth, able to warp the ſacred rule of the 


word of God, to make it comply with his preſent occaſion ; a way of pro- 
ceeding not unuſual to thoſe who embrace not truths becauſe reaſon and reve- 
lation offer them, but eſpouſe tenets and parties for ends different from truth, 
and then reſolve at any rate to defend them; and ſo do with the words and 
ſenſe of authors, they would fit to their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did with 
his gueſts, lop or ftretch them, as may beſt fit them to the ſize of their notions: 
and they always prove like thoſe fo ſerved, deformed, lame, * * 
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F. 61. For had our author ſet down this command without garbling, as 
God gave it, and joined mother to father, every reader would have ſeen, that 
it had made directly againſt him; and that it was ſo far from eſtabliſhing the 
* monarchical power of the father,” that it ſet up the mother equal with 
him, and enjoined nothing but was due in common'to both father ang 
mother: for that is the conſtant tenor of the ſcripture,” ** Honour thy father 
„ and thy mother, Exod. xx. He that ſmiteth his father or mother, all 
«« ſurely be put to death, xxi. 15. He that curſeth his father or mother, ſhall 
« ſurely be put to death, ver. 17. repeated Lev. xx. 9. and by our Saviour, 
% Matt. xv. 4. Ye ſhall fear every man his mother and his father, Lev. 
% XiX. 3. If any man have a rebellious ſon, which will not obey the voice 
* of his father or the voice of his mother; then ſhall his father and his 
* mother lay hold on him, and fay, This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, 
* he will not obey our voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 20, 21. Curſed be he 
« that ſetteth light by his father or his mother, xxvii. 16. My ſon, hear 
the inſtructions of thy father, and forſake not the law of thy mother,” 
are the words of Solomon, a king who'was not ignorant of what belonged to 
him as a father or a king; and yet he joins father and mother together, in all 
the inſtructions he gives children quite through his book of Proverbs, 
« Woe unto him, that faith unto his father, What begetteſt thou, or to 
« the woman, What haſt thou brought forth? Iſa. xlv. 10. In thee have 
they ſet light by father and mother, Ezek. xxii. 7. And it ſhall come to 
% paſs, that when any ſhall yet propheſy, then his father and his mother 
te that begat him, ſhall ſay unto him, Thou ſhalt not live, and his father 
*«-and his mother that begat him, ſhall thruſt him through when he pro- 
% pheſieth.” Zech. xiii. 3. Here not the father only, but the father and 
mother jointly, had power in this caſe of life and death. Thus ran the 
law of the Old Teſtament, and in the New they are likewiſe joined, in 


the obedience of their children, Eph. vi. 1. The rule is, Children, 


% obey your parents; and I do not remember, that I any where read, 
„ Children, obey your father,” and no more: the ſcripture joins mother too 
in that homage, which is due from children; and had there been any text, 
where the honour or obedience of children had been directed to the father 
alone, it is not likely that our author, who pretends to build all upon 
ſcripture, would have omitted it: nay, the ſcripture makes the authority of 
father and mother, in reſpe& of thoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that in 
ſome places it neglects even the priority of order, which is thought due to 
to the father, and the mother is put firſt, as Lev. xix. 3. From which ſo 
conſtantly joining father and mother together, as is found quite through 
ſcripture, we-may conclude. that. the honour they have a title to from their 
children, is one common right belonging ſo equally to them both, that 


neither can claim it wholly, neither can be excluded. 


F. 62. ONE would wonder then how our author infers from the 5th com- 
mandment, that all “power was originally in the father; how he finds 
«© monarchical power of government ſettled and fixed by the commandment, 
«© Honour thy father and thy mother.” If all the honour due by _ 
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m ede be it what it will, be the only right of the father, becauſe he, as 


our author ſays, has the ſovereignty over the woman, as being the nobler 
« and principal agent in generation,” why did God afterwards all along join 
the mother witk him, to ſhare in his honour ? can the father, by this ſove- 


reignty of his, diſcharge the child from paying this honour to his mother? 


The ſcripture gave no ſuch licence to the Jews, and yet there were often 
breaches wide enough betwixt huſband and wife, even to divorce and ſepa- 
ration: and, I think, no- body will fay a child may with-hold honour from 
his mother, or, as the ſcripture terms it, et light by ber, though his father 
ſhould command*him to do ſo; no more than the mother could diſpenſe 
with him for neglecting to honour his father: whereby it is plain, that this 
command of God gives the father no ſovereignty, no ſupremacy. 

F. 63. I AGREE with our author that the title to this honour is veſted in 
the parents by nature, and is a right which accrues to them by their havin 
begotten their children, and God by many poſitive declarations has confirmed 
it to them: I alſo allow our author's rule, that in grants and gifts, that 
% have their original from God and nature, as the power of the father,” (let 


me add © and mother,” for whom God hath joined together let no man put 


aſunder) © no inferior power of men can limit, nor make any law of pre- 


* ſcription N them,” O. 158, ſo that the mother having, by this law 


of God, a right to honour from her children, which is not ſubject to the will 
of her huſband, we ſee this abſolute monarchical er of the father” 
can neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with it; and he has a power very 
far from monarchical, very far from that abſoluteneſs our author contends for, 
when another has over his ſubjects the ſame power he hath, and by the ſame 
title: and therefore he cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that he cannot ſee how 
. any man's children can be free from ſubjection to their parents, p. 12, 


whic 


ſo, and by ſuch an uſe of words one may ſay any thing. 

F. 64. By our author's doctrine, the father having abſolute juriſdiction 
over his children, has alſo the ſame over their iflue ; and the conſequence is 
good, were it true, that the father had ſuch a power: and yet I aſk our au- 


thor whether the grandfather, by his ſovereignty, could diſcharge the grand- 


child from paying to his father the honour due to him by the 5th command- 
ment. If the grandfather hath, by ©* right of fatherhood,” ſole ſovereign 
power in him, and that obedience which is due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be 
commanded in theſe words, Honour thy father,” it is certain the grand- 
father might diſpenſe with the grandſon's honouring his father, which ſince 
it is evident in common ſenſe he cannot, it follows from hence, that honour 
thy father and mother” cannot mean an abſolute ſubjection to a ſovereign 
power, but ſomething elſe, The right therefore which parents have by nature, 
and which is confirmed to them by the 5th commandment, cannot be that 
political dominion which our author would derive from it : for that bein 

in every civil ſociety ſupreme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any ſubject from any 


political obedience to-any one of his fellow ſubjects. But what law of the 
VOL. II. 2 magiſtrate 


, in common ſpeech, I think, fignifies mother as well as father, or if 
parents here A e only father, it is the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do 
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magiſtrate can give a child liberty not to“ honour his father and mother?“ 
It is, an eternal lav, annexed purely to the relation of parents and children 
and ſo contains nothing of the magiſtrate's power in it, nor is ſubjected to it. 
8.65. Our author ſays, God hath given to a father a right or liberty to 
alien his power over his children to any other, O. 155. I doubt 
whether he can alien wholly the right of honour that is due from them! 
but be that as it will, this I am ſure, he cannot alien and retain the ſame 
wer. If therefore th magifſtrateꝰs ſovereignty. be, as our author would 
have it, nothing but the authority of a ſupreme father, p. 23, it is unz- 
voidable, that if the magiſtrate hath. all this paternal right, as he muſt hay: 
if fatherhood be the fountain, of all authority; then the ſubjects, though fa- 
thers, can have no. pawer over their children, no right to honour from them. 
For, it cannot be all in another's hands, and a part remain with the parents. 
So that, according to our author's own doctrine, Honour thy father and 


mother cannot poſſibly be underſtood of political ſubjection and obe- 
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dience; ſince the laws both in the Old and New Teſtament, that com- 
manded children to“ honour and obey their parents,” were given to ſuch, 
Whoſe fathers were under civil government, and fellow- ſubjects with them 
in political ſocieties, ; and to have bid them © honour and obey their parents,” 
in our author's ſenſe, had been to bid them be ſubjects. to thoſe who h.4d ng 
title to-it ;. the right to obedience from ſubjects. being all veſted in another; 
and inſtead of teaching obedience, this had been to . ſedition, by ſet- 
18 up powers that were not. If therefore this command, .** Honour thy 
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father and mother being joined all along in the Old and New Testament f 
wherever honour or obedience is enjoined children. Again our author tels 1 
us, O. 254, that this command, Honour thy father, gives the right to I 
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« thy father and mother” ſignifies the duty we owe our natural parents, as by 


ing rſons who have no title to ſovereignty, nor any political authorit 

"0h ng iſtrates over * cow For the perſon I a private father; and a title to 
obedience, due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are things inconſiſtent ; and there- 
fore this command, which muſt neceſfarily comprehend the perſons of our 
natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them diſtin& from our obedience 
to the magiſtrate, and from which the moſt abſolute power of princes can- 
not abſolve us. What this duty is, we ſhall in its due place examine, 

F. 67. Anp thus we have at laſt got through all, that in our author looks 


like an argument for that abſolute unlimited ſovereignty deſcribed, ſect. 8, 


which he ſuppoſes in Adam; fo that mankind have ever fince been all born 
flayes, without any title to freedom. But if creation, which gave nothing 
but a being, made not Adam prince of his poſterity : if Adam, Gen. i. 28, 
was not conſtituted lord of mankind, nor had a private dominion given him 
excluſive of his children, but only a right and power over the earth, and in- 


ferior creatures in common with the children of men; if alſo, Gen. iii. 16, 


God gave not any political power to Adam over his wife and children, but 
only ſubjected Eve to Adam, as a puniſhment, or foretold the ſubjection of 
the weaker ſex, in the ordering the common concernments of their families, 
but gave not thereby to Adam, as to the huſband, power of life and death, 
which neceſſarily belongs to the magiſtrate : if fathers' by begetting their 
children acquire no ſuch power over them; and if the command, Honour 
* thy father and mother,“ give it not, but only'enjoins a duty owing to 
parents equally, whether ſubjects or not, and to the mother as well as the 


father: if All this be ſo, as. I think by what has been faid is very evident; 
then man Has a natural freedom, notwithſtanding all our author confidently 


ſays to the Contrary; fince all that ſhare in the ſame common nature, 
faculties and powers, are in nature equal, and ought to partake in the ſame 
common rights and privileges, till the manifeſt appointment of God, who is 
Lord over all, bleſſed for ever, can be produced to ſhew any particular 


perſon's ſuptemacy; or a man's own conſent ſubjects him to a ſuperior. 


This is ſo plain, that our author confeſſes, that Sir John Hayward, Blackwood, 
and Barclay, the great vindicators of the right of kings,“ could not def 

it,“ but admit with one conſent the natural liberty and equality of mankind, 
for a truth unqueſtionable. And our author hath been ſo far from produc- 


; ing any thing that may make good his great poſition,“ that Adam was ab- 


ſolute monarch,” and ſo “ men are not naturally free,” that even his own 
proofs make againſt him; ſo that to uſe his on way of arguing, the firſt 
; erroneous! principle failing, the whole fabrick of this vaſt engine of ab- 
9 ſolute power and tyranny drops down of itſelf,” and there needs no more to 

be ſaid in anſwer to all that he builds upon fo falſe and frail a foundation. 

L. 68, Bur to fave others the pains, were there any need, he 1s not fparing 
himſelf to ſhew, by his own contradictions; the weakneſs of his own docttine. 
Adam's abſolute and fole dominion is that which he is every-where full of, 
wo Toe | 8 and 


our Saviour's interpretation, Matth. xv. 4. and all the other men tioned places, | 
it is plain it does; then it cannot concern political obedience, but a duty that is 
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and all along builds on, and yet he tells us, p. 12, „tilt as Adam was 10:4 


** of his children, fo his children under him had a command and power over 
their own children.” The unlimited and undivided ſovereignty of Adumn'; 
fatherhood, by our author's computation, ſtood but a little while, only du- 
ring the firſt generation ; but as ſoon as he had grandchildren, Sir Robert 
could give but a very ill account of it. Adam, as father of his children, 
'< faith he, hath an abſolute, unlimited royal power over them, and by virtue 
thereof over thoſe that they begot, and ſo to all generations; and yet his 
children, via. Cain and Seth, have a paternal power over their children at 
the ſame time; ſo that they are at the ſame time abſolute lords, and yet 
vaſlals and flaves ; Adam has all the authority, as grandfather of the 
people, and they have a part of it as fathers of a part of them: he is ab- 
ſoltate over them and their-poſterity, by having begotten them, and yet they 
are abſolute over their children by the ſame title. No, ſays our author, 
Adam's children under him had power over their own children, but ſtill 
{with fabordination to the firſt parent.” A good diſtinction that ſound; 
well, and it is pity it ſigniſies nothing, nor can be reconciled with our author's 
words. I readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſolute er over his 
poſterity, any of his children might have from him a delegated, and ſo 
afubordinate power over a part, or all the reſt : but that cannot be the power 
aur author ſpeaks/of here; it is not a power by grant and commiſſion, but 
the natural paternal power he ſuppoſes a father to have over his children. 


For 1. he fays, As Adam was lord of his children, ſo his children under 


him had a power over their own children: they were then lords over their 
ewn children after the ſame manner, and by the fame title that Adam was, 
i. e. by right of tion, by right of fatherhood. 2. It is plain he means 


the natural power of fathers, becauſe he limits it to be only oyer their own 


children; a delegated power has no ſuch limitation as only over their 
on children, it might be over others, as well as their own children. 
3. H it were a delegated power, it muſt appear in ſeripture; but there is no 
ground in ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's children had any other power over 
theirs, than what they naturally had as fathers. | 


. 69. Bur that he means here paternal power, and no other, is paſt doubt, 


from the inference he makes in theſe words immediately following, I ſee not 
then how the children of Adam, or of any man elſe, can be free from ſub- 
jection to their parents. Whereby it appears that the power on one fide 


and the ſubjection on the other, our author here ſpeaks of, is that natural 


power and ſubjection between parents and children: for that which every 
man's children owed could be no other; and that our author always affirms 
to be abſolute and unlimited. This natural power of parents over theit 


children Adam had over his poſterity, ſays our author; and this power of 
parents over their children his children had over theirs in his life-time, ay: 


our author alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural right of father, had an abſolute 
nulimited power over all his poſterity, and at the fame time his children had 
by the fame right abſolute unlimited power over theirs. Here then are two 
abſolute. unlimited powers exiſting together, which 1 would have any body 


reconcile 
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roconcile oe to another, or to common ſenſe. For the ſalvo hie has put in 
of ſubordination makes it more abſurd: to have one abſolute, unlimited, 
nay unlimitable power in ſubordination to another, is ſo manifeſt a contra- 
diction, that nothing can be more. Adam is abſolute prince with the 
<« unlimited authority of fatherhood over all his poſterity;“ all his poſterity 
ate then abſolutely his fabjects ; and, as our author ſays, his ſlaves, children, 
and grafidchildren, are equally in this ſtate of ſubjection and flavery ; and 
yet, ſays our author, t children of Adam have paternal, i. e. abſolute 
de unlimited power over their own children :” which in plain Engliſh is, 
they are ſlaves and abſolute princes at the ſame time, and in the fame govern- 
ment; and one part of the ſubje&s have an abſolute unlimited power over 
the other by the natural right of parentage. 
$. 70. Ir any one will ſuppoſe, in favour of our author, that he here 

meant, that parents, who are in ſubjection themſelves to the abſolute au- 
thority of their father, have yet ſome power over their children ; I confeſs 
he is ſomething nearer the truth : but he will not at all hereby help our 
author: for he no-where ſpeaking of the paternal power, but as an abſolute 
unlimited authority, cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe here, 
unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and thewed how far it reached. And that 
he means here paternal authority in that large extent, is plain from the 
immediately following words: This ſubjection of children being, ſays he, 
te the foundation of all regal authority, p. 12. The ſubjection then that 
in the former line, he ſays, every man is in to his parents, and conſe- 
quently what Adam's grandchildren were in to their parents, was that which 
was the fountain of all regal authority, i. e. according to our author, abſolute 
unlimitable authority. And thus Adam's children had regal authority over 
their children, whilſt they themſelves were ſubjects to their father, and 
fellow - ſubjects with their children. But let him mean as he pleaſes, it is 
plain he allows Adam's children to have paternal power, p. 12, as alſo 
all other fathers to have ** paternal power over their children,” O. 156. 
From whence one of theſe two things will neceſſarily follow, that either 
Adam's children, even in his life-time, had, and fo all other fathers have, as 
he phraſes it, p. 12, © by right of fatherhood, royal authority over their 
children, or elſe that Adam, by right of fatherhood, had not royal 

authority.“ For it cannot be but that paternal power does, or does not, 
give royal authority to them that have it: if it does not, then Adam could 
not be ſovereign by this title, nor any body elſe; and then there is an end 
of all our author's politicks at once: if it does give royal authority, then every 
one that has paternal power has royal authority ; and then, by our author's 
patriarchal government, there will be as many kings as there are fathers. 
9. 71. AnD thus what a monarchy he hath ſet up, let him and his diſciples 
conſider. Princes certainly will have great reaſon to thank him for theſe new 
pooch, which ſet up as many abſolute kings in every country as there are 
fathers of children. And yet who can blame our author for it, it lying un- 
avoidably in the way of one diſcourſing upon our author's principles? Fer 
Aaving placed an © abſolute power in fathers by right of begetting,” he could 
N 1 
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not eaſily reſolve how much of this power belonped to a fon over the children 
he had begotten; and ſo it fell out to be a very hard matter to give all the 
power, as he does, to Adam, and yet allow a part in his life-time to his 
children when they were parents, and which he knew not well how to deny 
them. This makes him fo doubtful in his expreſſions, and fo uncertain 
where to place this abſolute - prin power, which he calls fatherhood. 
Sometimes Adam alone has it all, . 13. O. 244, 245, and Pref. 
SOMETIMES r have it, which word ſcarce ſignifies t the father alone, 
I2, 1 
p 3 children during their father” 8 life-time, as p- 12. 
- SoMETIMES fathers of families, a8 p. 78, 79. 
Some TIMES fathers indefigitely, „ 
\ SomtTiMEs the heir to Adam, O. 253; | 
SOMETIMES the poſterity of Adam, 244, TY . 
_  SomeTIMES prime fathers, all ſons or grandchildren of Noah, O. 244. 
- SOMETIMES the eldeſt parents, p. 12. 
- SoMETIMEs all kings, p. 19. 


 SoMETIMEs all that have ſupreme power, O. 245. 


* SoMETIMESs heirs to thoſe felt progenitors, who were at fr the natural 


parents of the whole people, p. 19. 
SOMETIMES an elective king, p. 23. 


SOMETIMES thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, "kt govern the com- 


2 p. 23. 


- SOMETIMES he that can catch it, an uſurper, p. 23. O. 155. | 
> 72. Tubus this new nothing, that is to carry with it all power, autho- 
rity, and 8 this fatherhood, which is to deſign the perſon, and 
eſtabliſh the throne of monarchs, whom the people are to obey ; may, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert, come into any hands, any how, and fo by his politicks 
give to democracy royal authority, and make an uſurper a lawful prince. And 
if it will do all theſe fine feats, much good do our author and all his fol- 
lowers with theit omnipotent fatherhood, which can ſerve for nothing but to 


unſettle and deſtroy all the lawful governments in the world, and to eſta 
bliſh 1 in their, room x diloryier, tyranny, and N ren LY 
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See which he lays thee chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from which he thinks he 
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« and property: and therefore the way he propoſes to © remove the ab- 
« furdities and inconveniencies of the doctrine of natural freedom, is, to 


« maintain the natural and private dominion of Adam,” O. 222. Conform- 
able hereunto, he tells us, the“ grounds and principles of government ne- 
« ceflarily depend upon the original of property, O. 108. The ſubjection 
« of children to their parents is the fountain of all regal authority, p. 12. 
« And all power on earth is either derived or uſurped from the fatherly 
„ power, t ere being no other original to be found of any power whatſo- 
« ever.” O. 158. I will not ſtand here to examine how it can be ſaid 
without a contradiction, , that the firſt grounds and principles of govern- 
% ment neceſſarily depend upon the original of property,” and yet, “that 
ce there is no other 2 of any power whatſoc ver but that of the facher: 
it being hard to underſtand how there can be no other original but father- 


% hood,” and yet that the“ grounds and principles of government depend 


upon the original of property ;” property and fatherhood being as far 
different as lord of a manor and father of children. Nor do I ſee how the 


will either of them agree with what our author ſays, O. 244, of God's ſen- 


tence againſt Eve, Gen. iii. 16, that it is the original grant of government 2 


ſo that if that were the original, government had not its original, by our 


author's own confeſſion, either from property or fatherhood ; and this text, 
which he brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, neceſſarily contradicts 
what he ſays of the fatherhood, that it is the“ ſole fountain of all power :” 
for if Adam had any ſuch regal power over Eve as our author contends for, 
it muſt be by ſome other title than that of begetting. 
$. 74. Bur I leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, as well as many 
others, which may plentifully be found in him þy any one, who will but read 
him with a little attention; and ſhall, come now to conſider, how theſe two 
originals of government, Adam's natural and private dominion,” will conſiſt 
and ſerve to make out and eſtabliſh the titles of ſucceeding monarchs, who, 
as our author obliges them, muſt all derive their power from theſe fountains. 
Let us then ſuppole Adam made, by God's donation,” lord and ſole pro- 
prietor of the — 85 earth, in as large and ample a manner as Sir Robert could 
wiſh 3 let us ſuppoſe him alſo, by right of fatherhood,” abſolute ruler over 
his children with an unlimited ſupremacy ; I afk then, upon Adam's death, 
what becomes of both his natural and private dominion ? and I doubt not it 
will be anſwered, that they deſcended to his next heir, as our author tells us 
in ſeveral places. But this way, it is plain; cannot poſſibly convey both his 
natural and private dominion to the ſame perſon : for ſhould we allow that 
all the property, all the eſtate of the father, ought to'deſcend'to/the eldeſt 
{on, (which will need ſome, proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that title all 
the private dominion of the father, yet the father's natural dominion, the pa- 
ternal power, cannot deſcend to him by inheritance : for it being right that 
accrues'to a man only by begetting, no man can have this natural dbminion 
byer any bne he does not beget ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that a man & an have 
15 right to any thing, det doing that upon which that right is ſolely 
founded : for if à father by begetting, and no other title, has natural do- 
| | | | minion 
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minion over his children, he that does not beget them can not have this na- 


tural dominion over them; and therefore be it true or falſe, that our author 
ſays, O. 156. That © every man that is born, by his very birth, becomes 
«© a ſubje to him that begets him,” this neceſſarily follows, viz. Th a 
man by his birth cannot become a ſubject to his brother, who did not bevet 
him; uhleſs it can be ſuppoſed that a man by the, very ſame title can come to 


be under the“ natural and abſolute dominion” of two different men at onc-. 
or it be fenſe to ſay, that a man by birth is under the natural dominion of 
his father, only becauſe he begat him, and a man by birth alſo is under the 


natural dominion. of his eldeſt brother, though he did not beget him. 

§. 75: I then the private dominion of Adam, 1. e. his property in the 
creatſites, deſcended at his death all entirely to his eldeſt ſon, his heir; (for, 
if it did not, there is preſently an end of all Sir Robert's monarchy) and his 
natural dominion, the dominion a father has over his children by begettin 


them, belonged, immediately upon Adam's deceaſe, equally to all his ſon: 
who had children, by the fame title their father had it, the ſovereignty founded 


upon property, and the ſovereignty founded upon fatherhood, come to he 
divided; fince Cain, as heir, had that of property alone; Seth, and the other 
ſons, that of fatherhood equally with him. This is the beſt can be made of 


our author's doctrine, and of the two titles of ſovereignty he ſets up in 


Adam: ane. of them will either ſignify nothing; or, if they both muſt 
ſtand, they can ferve' only to confbund the rights of princes, and diſorder 
government in his- poſterity: for by building upon-two titles to dominion, 
which cannot deſcend together, and which he allows may be ſeparated, (for 
he yields that df Adam's children had their diſtinct territories by right of 
9 private dominion,” O. 210, p. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon 


his principles where the ſovereignty is, or to whom we owe our obedience; 


ſince fatherhood and property are diſtinct titles, and began preſently upon 
Adam's death to be in diſtinct perſons. And which then was to give way to 
the other? 3 # 2 8 Jon IE LENS. 3 "LEE f & 4 + 

take the account offit; as the himſelf gives it us. He tells 
us out of Grotius, that Adam's children h donation, affignation, or ſome 
* kind of ceſſion before he was dead, hid their diſtipct territorres by right 
aof private dominion ; Abel had his flocks, and paſtures for them: Cain had 
* his fields for corn, and the land of Nod, where he built him a city,” 
O. 210. Here it is obvious to demand, which of theſe two after Adam's 
death was ſovereign? Cain, fays our author, p. 19. By what title? © As 
heir; for heirs to progenitors, who were natural parents of their people, 
are not only lords of their own children, but alſo of their brethren,” iays 
our author, p. 19. . What was Cain heir to? Not the entire poſſeſſions, not 
all that Which Adam had private dominion in; for our author allows that 
Abel, by a title derived from his father, had his diſtin& territory for paſture 


by right of private dominion.” What then Abel had by private dominion, 
was exempt from Cain's dominion : for he could not have private dominion 
over that which was under the private dominion of another; and therefore 
his ſovereignty over his brother is gone with this private dominion, and ſo 
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there are preſently two ſovereigns, and his imaginary title of fatherhood is out 
of doors, and Cain is no prince over his brother: or elſe, if Cain retain his 
ſovereignty oyer Abel, notwithſtanding his private dominion, it will follow, 
that the firſt grounds and principles of government” have nothing to do 
with property, whatever our author ſays to the contrary. It is true, Abel 
did not outlive his father Adam; but that makes nothing to the argument, 
which will hold good againſt Sir Robert in Abel's iſſue, or in Seth, or any 
of the poſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 

F. 77. Tun fame inconvenience he runs into about the three ſons of Noah, 
who, as he ſays; p. 13, had the whole world divided amongſt them by 
« their father.” I aſk then, in which of the three we ſhall find“ the eſta- 
« bliſhment of regal power” after Noah's death? If in all three, as our au- 
thor there ſeems to ſay; then it will follow, that regal power is founded in 
property of land, and follows private dominion, and not in paternal power, 


or natural dominion ;. and ſo there is an end of paternal power as the fountain 


of regal authority, and the ſo much magnified fatherhood quite vaniſhes. 
If the regal power deſcended to Shem as eldeſt, and heir to his father, then 
« Noah's diviſion of the world by lot to his ſons, or his ten years ſailing 
e about the Mediterranean to appoint each ſon his part, which our author 
tells of, p. 15, was labour loſt; his diviſion of the world to them, was to ill, 
or to no purpoſe: for his grant to Cham and Japhet was little worth, if 
Shem, notwithſtanding this grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be 
lord over. them. Or, if this grant of.private dominion to them, over their 
aſſigned territories, were good, here were ſet up two diſtinct ſorts of power, 
not ſubordinate one to the other, with all thoſe inconveniencies which he 
muſters up againſt the power of the: people, O. 158. which I ſhall ſet 
down in his own words, only changing property for people: All power 


© on earth is either derived or uſurped from the fatherly power, there being 


« no other original to be found of any power whatſoever: for if there ſhould 
be granted two ſorts of power, without any ſubordination of one. to the 
* other, they would be in perpetual ſtrife which ſhould be ſupreme, for 
two ſupremes cannot agree: if the fatherly power be ſupreme, then the 
power grounded on private dominion muſt be ſubordinate, and depend on 
it; and if the power grounded on property be ſupreme, then the fatherly 
_ © power muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed without the licence of 
the proprietors, which muſt quite deſtroy the frame and courſe of nature.” 
This is his own arguing againſt: two diſtin& independent powers, which J 
have ſet down. in his own words, only putting power riſing from property, 


for power of the people; and when he has anſwered what he himſelf has 


urged here againſt two diſtinct powers, we ſhall be better able to ſee how, 
with any tolerable ſenſe, he can derive all regal authority < from the natural 
© and private dominion of Adam,” from fatherhood and property together, 
which are diſtinct titles, that do not always meet in the ſame perſon ; and it 
1s plain, by his own confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as Adam's 
_ and Noah's death made way for 

VOL. A Jumbles them together, and omits not to make uſe of either, 
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ſucceſſion : though our author frequently in 
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where he thinks it will: ound: beſt to his purpoſe,, But the abſurdities of 
this wil more fully 1 in the next chapter, where we ſhall examine the 
ways of conveyance of the fovereignty of Adam to princes that were to reign 
after him. | wg or Rr e rs > | 


 _EMAPTER vm 


Of the conveyanee of Adam's ſovereign monar- 
; chica | power. 1 | 


7 IR Robert, having not been very happy in f he brings 
, gin g for the nes, of Adam, is not Ae e in — 
veying it to future princess: who, if his poli ticks be true, muſt all derive their 
titles from that firſt monarch; The ways he has r as they lie ſcat- 
tered up and down in his writings, I will ſet down in his on words: in his 
preface he tells us, that Adam being monarch of the whole world, none 
<« of his poſterity had any right to poſteſs any thing, but by his grant or per- 
miſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him.“ Here he makes two ways of 
conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood poſſeſſed of; and thaſe are grants, or 
ſucceſſion. Again he ſays, All kings either are, or are to be reputed, the 
% next heirs to thoſę firſt progenitors, who were at firſt the natural parents 
% of the whole people,” p. 19. There cannot be any multitude of men 
<««  whatſoever,, but that in it, conſidered by itſelf, there is one man amongſt 
* them, that in nature hath a right to be the king of all the reſt, as being 
« the next heir to Adam, O. 253, Here in theſe places inheritance is the 
only way he allows of conveying monarchical power to princes. In other 
places he tells us, O. 155. All power on earth is either derived or 
<«< uſurped from the fatherly power, O. 158. All kings that now are, 
<& or ever Were, are or were either fathers: of, their people, or heirs of 
_ «©. ſuch! fathers, or uſurpers of the riglit of ſuch fathers;” O. 253. And 
| here he makes inhieritance- or uſurpation the only way whereby kings 
come by this original power: but yet he tells: us, this fatherly empire, 
as it was of itſelf hereditary, ſo it was alienable by patent, and ſeizable 
by an uſurper, O. 190. 80 then here inheritance, grant, or uſurpation, 
will convey. it. And laſt of all, which is moſt admirable, he tells us, 

p. 100. It ſkills not which: way kings come by their power, whether 
by election, donation; ſucceſſion, or by any other means; for it is ſtill 
the manner of the government by ſupreme power, that makes them pro- 
«« perly-kings, and not the means of obtaining their crowns.” Which I think 
is a full: anſwer to all his whole hypotheſis! and; diſcourſe: about Adam's 
royal authority, as the fountain from which all princes were to derive theirs: 
and he miglit have ſpared the trouble: uf ſpeaking! ſo: much as he does, up 
and down, of heirs and inheritance, if to make any one properly a = 
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needs no more but governing by ſupreme power, and it matters not by 
„ what means he came by it. ty” Get $5 FARE 

F. 79. By this notable way, our author may make Oliver as properly 
king, as any one elſe he could think of: and had he had the happineſs to 
live under Maſſaniello's government, he could not by this his own rule have 
forborn to have done homage to him, with O king live for ever, fince 
the manner of his government by ſupreme power made him properly king. 
who was but the day before properly a fiſnerman. And if Don Quixote had 
taught his ſquire to govern with ſupreme authority, our author no doubt 
could have made a moſt loyal ſubject in Sancho Pancha's iſland ; he muſt 
needs have deſerved ſome preferment in ſuch governments, ſince I think he 
is the firſt politician, who, pretending to ſettle government upon its true 
baſis, and to eſtabliſh the thrones of lawful princes, ever told the world, 
that he was properly a king, whoſe manner of government was by ſupreme 
« power, by what means ſoever he obtained it; which in plain Engliſh 
is to ſay, that regal and ſupreme power is properly and truly his, who can 
by any means ſeize upon it: and if this be to be properly a king, I wonder 
how he came to think of, or where he will find, an uſurper. 

$. 80. Tuis is ſo ſtrange a doctrine, that the ſurprize of it hath made me 
paſs by, without their due reflection, the contradictions he runs into, by 
making ſometimes inheritance alone, ſometimes only grant or inheritance, 
ſometimes.only inheritance.or uſurpation, ſometimes all theſe three, and at 
laſt election, or any other means, added to them, the ways whereby Adam's 
royal authority, that is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be conveyed down 
to future kings and governors, ſo as to give them a title to the obedience and 
ſubjection of the people. But theſe contradictions lie fo open that the very 
reading of our author's own words will diſcover them to any ordinary un- 
derſtanding ; and though what I have quoted out of him (with abundance 
more of the ſame ſtrain and .coherence, which might be found in him) 
might well excuſe me from any farther trouble in this argument, yet havi 
propoled to myſelf, to examine the main parts of his doctrine, I ſhall a 
little more particularly conſider how inheritance, grant, uſurpation, or 
election, can any way make out government in the world upon his prin- 
ciples; or derive to any one a right of empire, from this regal authority of 
Adam, had it been ever ſo well proved, that he had been abſolute monarch, 
and lord of the whole world. 1 


CHAPTER IX. 


Of monarchy, by inheritance from Adam. 


9. 81. * "HOUGH it be ever ſo plain, that there ought to be govern- 

POS ment in the world, nay, ſhould all men be * our author's mind 

_ nat divine appointment had ordained it to be monarchical; yet, ſince men 
| | A a 2 


cannot 


180 


to the government o 
theſe two things. | 
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cannot obey any thing, that cannot command ; and ideas of government in 
the fancy, though ever ſo perfect, though ever ſo right, cannot give laws, 
nor preſcribe-rules to the actions of men; it would be of no behoof for the 
ſettling of order, and eſtabliſhment of government in its exerciſe and uſe 
amongſt men, unleſs there were a way alſo taught how to know the perſon, 


to whom it belonged to have this power, and exerciſe this dominion over 


others. It is in vain then to talk of ſubjection and obedience without tellin 
us whom we are to obey: for were I ever ſo fully. perſuaded that there ought 
to be magiſtracy and rule in the world ; yet I am never the leſs at libe 
ſtill, till it appears who is the perſon that hath right to my obedience; fince, 
if there be no marks to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him that hath right 
to rule from other men, it may'be myſelf, as well as any other. And there- 
fore, though ſubmiſſion to government be every one's duty, yet fince that 
ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting to the direction and laws of ſuch men as 


have authority to command, it is not enough to make a man a ſubje&, to 


convince him that there is regal power in the world; but there muſt be ways 
of deſigning, and knowing the perſon to whom this regal power of right 
belongs: and a man can never be obliged in conſcience to ſubmit to any power, 


_ unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the perſon who has a right to exerciſe that 


power over him. If this were not ſo, there would be no diſtinction between 

irates and lawful princes ; he that has force is without any more ado to be 
obeyed, and crowns and ſceptres would become the inheritance only of vio- 
lence and rapine. Men too might as often and as innocently change their 


: 5 as they do their phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be known who 


as a right to direct me, and whoſe preſcriptions I am bound to follow. To 
ſettle therefore men's conſciences, under an obligation to obedience, it is 
neceſſary that they know not only, that there is a power ſomewhere in the 

world, but the perſon who by right is veſted with this power over them. 
$. 82. How ſucceſsful our author has been in his attempts to ſet up a 
monarchical abſolute power in Adam, the reader may judge by what has 
been already ſaid; but were that abſolute monarchy as clear as our author 
would deſire it, as I preſume it is the contrary, yet it could be of no uſe 
f mankind now in the world, unleſs he alſo make out 


FIRST, That this power of Adam was not to end with him, but was 
upon his deceaſe conveyed intire to ſome other perſon, and fo on to poſterity. 

SECONDLY, That the princes and rulers now on earth are poſſeſſed of 
this power of Adam, by a right way of conveyance derived to them. 

F. 83. Ir the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, were it ever ſo 
great, ever ſo certain, will ſignify nothing to the preſent government and 
ſocieties in the world; but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power 
for the government of polities than this of Adam, or elſe there will be none 
at all in the world. 11 the latter fail, it will deſtroy the authority of the 


preſent governors, and abſolve the people from ſubjection to them, ſince 
they, having no better claim than others to that power, which is alone the 
fountain of all authority, can have no title to rule over them. 

| * F. 84. OUR 
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pn F. 84. Ovr author, having fancied an abſolute ſovereignty in Adam, 
mentions ſeveral ways of its conveyance to princes, that were to be his ſuc- 
ceſſors; but that which he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of inheritance, which 
occurs ſo often in his ſeveral diſcourſes; and I having in the foregoing 
chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe paſſages, I ſhall not need here again to repeat 
them. This ſovereignty he eres, as has been ſaid, upon a double foun- 
dation, viz. that of property, and that of fatherhood. One was the right 
he was ſuppoſed to have in all creatures, a right to poſſeſs the earth with 
the beaſts, and other inferior ranks of things in it, for his private uſe, ex- 
clufive' of all other men. The other was the right he was ſuppoſed to have 
to rule and govern men, all the reſt of mankind. | | ' 

F. 85. In both theſe rights, there being ſuppoſed an excluſion of all other 
men, it muſt be upon ſome reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both 
be founded. 3 : | 

THAT of his property our author ey to riſe from God's immediate 
donation, Gen. i. 28. and that of fatherhood from the act of begetting: nov- 
in all inheritance, if the heir ſucceed not to the reaſon upon which his father's 
right was founded, he cannot ſucceed to the right which followeth from it. 
For example, Adam had a right of property in the creatures upon the donation 
and grant of God almighty, who was lord and proprietor of them all: let 
this be ſo as our author tells us, yet upon his death his heir can have no title 
to them, no ſuch right of property in them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, viz. 

God's donation, veſted a right in the heir too: for if Adam could have had 
no property in, nor uſe of the creatures, without this poſitive donation from 
God, and this donation were only perſonally to Adam, his heir could have 
no right by it; but upon his Send it muſt revert to God, the lord and owner 
again; for poſitive grants give no title farther than the expreſs. words convey 
it, and by which only it is held. And thus, if as our author himſelf con- 
tends, that donation, Gen. i. 28, were made only to Adam perſonally, his 
heir could not ſucceed to his property in the creatures: and if it were a 
donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhewn, that it was to his heir in our 
author's ſenſe, i. e. to one of his children, excluſive of all the reſt. 

F. 86. Bu r not to follow our author too far out of the way, the plain of 
the caſe is this: God having made man, and planted in him, as in all other 


animals, a ſtrong deſire of ſelf- preſervation; and furniſhed the world with 


.things fit for food and raiment, and other neceſſaries of life, ſubſervient to 
his deſign, that man ſhould live and abide for ſome time upon the face of 
the earth, and not that ſo curious and wonderful a piece of workmanſhip, 
by his own negligence, or want of neceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently 
after a few moments continuance ; God, I ſay, having. made man and the 
world thus, ſpoke to him, (that is) directed him by his ſenſes and reaſon, as 


he did the inferior animals by their ſenſe and inſtinct, which were ſerviceable 
for his ſubſiſtence, and given him as the means of his preſervation. And - 


therefore I doubt not, but before theſe words were pronounced, Gen. 1. 28, 
29. (if they muſt be underſtood literally to have been ſpoken) and without 
any ſuch verbal donation, man had a right to an uſe of the creatures, by wo 
f W 


IST 
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will and grant of Gd: for ithe deſire, ſtrang deſire of preſerving his life and 
being, having been planted in him as a principle of action by God himſelf, 
ireaſon, ** which was the vice of God in him, could not but teach him and 
aſſure him, that purſuing that natural inclination he had to preſerve his 
being, he followed the will of his maker, and therefore had a right to make 
uſe of thoſe creatures, which by his reaſon or ſenſes he could diſcover would 
be ſerviceable thereunto. And thus man's property in the creatures was 
founded upon the right he had to make uſe of thoſe things that were neceſſary 
or ufeful to his being. ! 
§. 87 Turs being the reaſon and foundation of Adam's property, gave 
the ſame title, on the ſame ground, to all his children, not only after his 
death, but in his-life-time : ſo that here was no privilege of his heir above 
his other children, which. could exclude them from an equal right to the 
uſe of the inferior creatures, for the comfortable preſervation of their beings, 
which is all the property manubath in them; and ſo Adam's ſovereignty built 
on property, or, as our author calls it, private dominion, comes to nothing, 
Every man had a right to the reatures, by the ſame title Adam had, viz. 
by the right every one had to take care of, and provide for their ſubſiſtence: 
and thus men had a right in common, Adam's children in common with 
him. But if any one had begun, and made himſelf a property in any par- 
ticular thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could do, ſhall be (bewn in 
another place) that thing, that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe of it 
by his poſitive grant, deſcended naturally to his children, and they had a 
right to ſucceed to it, and paſſoſs it. 5 | | 
F. 88. Ir might reaſonably be aſked here, how come children by this 
right of poſſeſſing, tbefore any other, the properties of their parents upon 
their deceaſe ? for it being perſonally the parents, when they die, without 
actually transferring their right to another, why does it not return again to 
the common ſtock of mankind? It will perhaps be anſwered, that common 
conſent hath diſpoſed of it to their children. Common practice, we ſee in- 
deed, does fo diſpoſe of it; but we cannot ſay, that it is the common conſent 
of mankind; for that hath never been aſked, nor actually given; and if 
common tacit conſent hath eſtabliſhed it, it would make but a poſitive, and 
not a natural right of children to inherit the goods of their parents: but where 
the practice is univerſal, it is reaſonable to think the cauſe is natural. The 
ground then I think to be this: The finſt and ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in 
men, and wronght into the very principles of their nature, being that of ſelf- 
preſervation, that is the foundation of a night to the creatures for the parti- 
cular ſupport and uſe of each individual perſon himſelf. But, next to this, 
God planted in men a ſtrong deſire alſo of propagating their kind, and con- 
tinuing themſelves in their poſterity; and this gives children a title to ſhare 
in the property of their parents, and a right to inherit their poſſeſſions. Men 
are not proprietors of hat they have, merely for themſelves; their children 
have a title to part of it, and have their kind of right joined: with their parents 


in the poſſeſſion, which comes to be whally theirs, when death, having put 5 
an end to their parents uſe of it, hath taken them from their poſſeſſions; 3 * 
a * * this 
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this we call inheritance: men being by a like obligation bound to preſerve 
Wer e ge to preſerve: themſelves, their iſſue come to have 
a right in the: go | 
is plain from: the laws of God; and that men are convinced that children 
have ſuch a right, is evident from the law of the land; both which laws 
require parents to provide for their children. 4 
F. 89. Fox children being by the courſe of nature born weak, and unable 
to provide for! themſelves, they have By the appointment of God himſelf, 
ho hath thus ordered the courſe of nature, a right to be nouriſhed. and 
maintained by their parents; nay, à right not only to a bare ſubſiſtence, 
but to the convenienoiĩes and comforts of life, as far as the conditions of their 
ents can affbrd itt Hence it comes, that when their parents leave the 

world; and fo the care due to their children ceaſes, the effects of it are to 
extend as far as poſſibly they can, and the proviſions they have made in their 
fe- time are underſtood to be intended, as nature requires they ſhould, for 
their children, whom, after themſelves, they are bound to provide for: 
though the dying parents, by expreſs words, declare nothing about them, 
nature appoints the deſcent of their property to their children, who thus 
come to have a title, and natural right of inheritance to their fathers goods, 
which the reſt of mankind cannot pretend to. 1055 $55 

F. 9o. WRV it not for this right of being nouriſhed and maintained by. 
their parents, which God and nature has given to children, and obliged pa- 
rents to as a duty, it would be reaſonable, that the father ſhould inherit the 
eſtate of his ſon, and be preferred in. the inheritance before his grandchild : 
for to the grandfather there is due a long ſcore of care and expences laid out 
upon the breeding and education of his ſon, which one would think in juſtice 
ought to be paid. But that having been done in obedience to the ſame law, 
whereby he recei vect nouriſhment and education from his own parents; this 
ſcore of education, received from a man's father, is paid by taking care, and 
providing for his own children; is paid, I ſay, as much as is required of pay- 
ment by alteratiomof property, unleſs preſent neceſſity of the parents require 
+return of goods for their neceſſary ſupport; and ſubſiſtence: for we are not 
now. ſpeaking of that reverence, acknowledgment, reſpect and honour, that 
is always due fromichildren to their parents; but of poſſeſſions and commo- 
_ Gtics of liſt valuable by money. But though it be incumbent on parents to 
bring up and provide for their children, yet this debt to their children does not 


quite caneelithe ſcore to their parents; but only is made by nature preferable 
to it: for the: debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the father 


2 right to inherit the ſon's goods, where, for want of iſſue, the right 

of iſſue doth not exclude that title. And therefore a man having a right to 
* be maintained by his children, where he needs it; and to enjoy allo the com- 
. s oß life from them, when the neoeſſary proviſion due to them and their 
EC en: will affordiiti; if his-ſon die without iſſue, the father has a right in 


we of. ſome: countries may abſurdly direct otherwiſe;) and ſo again his chil- 
IS | 39 gain nis en- 
| vren-andithieir ue from him; or, for want of ſuch, his father and his iſſue. 


they are: poſſeſſed uf. That children have ſuch a right, 


n pollets:his:goods and inherit his eſtate, (whatever the municipal 
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But where no ſuch are to be found, 1. e. no kindred, chere we ſee the poſſeſ. 


ſions of a private man revert to the community, and ſo in politick ſocieties 
come into the hands of the publick magiſtrate ; but in the ſtate of nature 
become again perfectly common, no-body having a right to inherit them: 
nor can any one have a property in them, otherwiſe than in any other things 
common by nature; of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due-place. 

F. 91. I rave been the larger, in ſhewing upon what ground children have 
a right to ſucceed to the poſſeſſion of their fathers properties, not only becauſe 
by it, it will appear, that if Adam had a property (a titular, inſignificant 
uſeleſs property; for it could be no better, for he was bound to nouriſh and 


maintain his children and poſterity out of it) in the whole earth and its product, 


yet all his children coming to have, by the law of nature, and right of inhe- 
ritance, a joint title, and a tight of property in it after his death, it could con- 
vey no right of ſovereignty to any one of his poſterity over the reſt ; ſince 
every one having a right of inheritance to his portion, they might enjoy their 
inheritance, or any part of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of it, by 
diviſion, as it beſt liked them. But no one could pretend to the whole inheri- 
tance, or any ſovereignty ſuppoſed to accompany it; ſince a right of inheritance 
gave every one of the reſt, as well as any one, a title to ſhare in the goods of 

is father. Not only upon this account, I fay, have I been ſo particular in 
examining the reaſon of children's inheriting the property of their fathers, but 
alſo becauſe it will give us farther light in the tahecncs of rule and power, 
which in countries where their particular municipal laws give the whole poſ- 
ſeſſion of land entirely to the firſt- born, and deſcent of power has gone ſo to 
men by. this cuſtom, that-ſome have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, 
that there was a natural or divine, right of primogeniture to both eſtate and 


power; and that the inheritance of both rule over men, and property in things, 


fprang from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the ſame rules. 

8. 92. PROPERTY, whoſe original is from the right a man has to uſe any of 
the inferior creatures, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is for the 
benefit and ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the 
thing, that he has property in by his uſe of it, where need requires: but go- 
vernment being for the preſervation of every man's right and property, by 
preſerving him from the violence or injury of others, is for the good of the 

overned: for the magiſtrate's ſword being for a terror to evil-doers,” and 
by that terror to enforce men to obſerve the poſitive laws of the ſociety, made 
conformable to the laws of nature, for the publick good, i. e. the good of 
every. particular member of that, ſociety, as far as by common rules it can be 
provided for ; the ſword is not given the magiſtrate for his own good alone. 

F. 93- CHILDREN therefore, as has been ſhewed, by the dependcnce they 
have on their parents for ſubſiſtence, have a right of inheritance to their fa- 
thers property, as that which belongs to them for their proper good and be- 
hoof, and therefore are fitly termed goods, wherein the firſt- born * not a ſole 
or peculiar right by any law of God and nature, the younger children having 
an equal title with him, founded on that right they all have to maintenance, 


ſupport, and comfort from their parents, and on nothing elſe. But govern- 
men 
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ment being for the benefit of the governed, and not the ſole advantage of the 
governors, (but only for their's with the reſt, as they make a part of that po- 


ſitick body, each of whoſe parts and members are taken care of, and directed 5 


in its peculiar functions for the good of the whole, by the laws of ſociety) 
cannot be inherited by the ſame title that children have to the goods of their 
father. The right a ſon has to be maintained and provided with the neceſſa- 
ries and conveniencies of life out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to ſuc- 
ceed to his father's property for his own good; but this can give him no right 
to ſucceed alſo to the rule which his father had over other men. All that a 
child has right to claim from his father is nouriſhment and education, and the 
things nature furniſhes for the ſupport of life : but he has no right to demand 
rule or dominion from him : he can ſubſiſt and receive from him the portion 
of good things and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
empire and dominion, That (if his father hath any) was veſted in him, for 
the good and behoof of others : and therefore the ſon cannot claim or inherit 
it by a title, which is founded wholly on his own es foo and advantage. 
| 8. 94. WE muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one claims, 
came by his authority, upon what ground any one has empire, what his title 
is to it, before we can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit 
it from him: if the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a ſcepter into any 
one's hand, or put a crown on his head, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and 
conveyance ; for the ſame authority, that made the firſt a law ful ruler, muſt 
make the ſecond too, and ſo give right of ſucceſſion : in this caſe inheritance, 
or primogeniture, can in itſelf have no right, no pretence to it, any farther 
than that conſent, which eſtabliſhed the form of the government, hath fo 
ſettled the ſucceſſion. And thus we ſee the ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral 
countries, places it on different heads, and he comes by right of ſucceſſion to 
be a prince in one place, who would be a ſubject in another. 
F. 95. Ir God, by his poſitive grant and revealed declaration, firſt gave 
rule and dominion to any man, he that will claim by that title, muſt have the 
ſame poſitive grant of God for his ſucceſſion : for if that has not directed the 
courſe of its deſcent and conveyance down to others, no-body can ſucceed 
to this title of the firſt ruler. Children have no right of inheritance to this ; 
and primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unleſs God, the author of this con- 
ſtitution, hath ſo ordained it. Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's family, 
who received his crown from the immediate appointment of God, ended with 
his reign ; and David, by the ſame title that Saul reigned, viz. God's appoint- 
ment, ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and all preten- 
hons of paternal inheritance : and if Solomon had a right to ſucceed his 
father, it muſt be by ſome other title than that of primogeniture. A cadet, 
or ſiſter's ſon, muſt have the preference in ſucceſſion, if he has the ſame 
title the firſt lawful prince had: and in dominion that has its foundation 
only in the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, Benjamin, the youngeſt, 
muſt have the inheritance of the crown, if God ſo direct, as well as one of 
that tribe had the firſt poſſeſſion, ; 
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F. 96. Ir paternal right, the act of begetting, give a man rule and dominion. 
inheritance or primogeniture can give no title: for he that cannot ſucceed to 
his father's title, which was begetting, cannot ſucceed to that power over hi; 
brethren, which his father had by paternal right over them. But of this 
ſhall have occafion to fay more in another place. This is plain in the mean 
tune, that any government, whether fuppoſed to be at firſt founded in pater- 
nal right, conſent of the people, or the poſitive appointment of God himſelf 


which can ſuperſede either of the other, and fo begin a new government upon 


a new foundation; Ifay, any government began upon either of theſe, can b 
right of ſucceſſion come to thoſe only, who have the title of him they ſuc. 
ceed to: power founded on contract can deſcend only to him who has right 
by that contract: power founded on begetting, he only can have that be- 
gets'; and power founded'on the poſitive grant or donation of God, he only 
can have by right of ſucceſſion to whom that grant directs it. 

$. 97. FROM what 1 have ſaid, I think this is clear, that a right to the uſe 
of the creatures, being founded originally in the right a man has to ſubſiſt and 
enjoy the conveniencies of life ; and the natural right children have to inherit 
the goods of their parents, being founded in the right they have to the ſame 
ſubſiſtence and commodities of life, out of the ſtock of their parents, who are 
thereſore taught by natural love and tenderneſs to provide for them, as a part 
of themſelves ; and all this being only for the good of the proprictor, or 
heir; it can be no reaſon for children's inheriting of rule and dominion, which 
has another original and a different end. Nor can prunogeniture have any 
pretence to a right of ſolely inheriting either ei or power, as we ſhall, 
in its due place, ſee more fully. It is enough to have ſhewed here, that 
Adam's property or private dominion, could not convey any ſovereignty or 
rule to his heir, who not having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, 
could not thereby come to Have any ſovereignty - over his brethren : and 
therefore, if any ſovereignty on account of his property had been veſted in 
Adam, which in truth there was not, yet it would have died with him. 

§. 98. As Adam's ſovereignty, if, by virtue of being proprietor of the world, 
he had any authority over men, could not have been inherited by any of his 
children over the reſt, becauſe they had the ſame title to divide the inhc- 
ritance, and every one had a right to a portion of his father's poſſeſſions : ſo 
neither could Adam's fovereignty by right of fatherhood, if any ſuch he had, 
deſcend to any one of his children: for it being, in our author's account, a 
right acquired by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not? 
power poſſible to be inherited, becauſe the right being-conſequent to, and 
built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that power ſo too, and impoffible to 
be inherited: for paternal power, being a natural right riſing only from the 
relation of father and ſon, is as impoſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelt 
and a man may pretend as well to inherit the conjugal power the huſband, 


_ whoſe heir he is, had over his wife, as he can to inherit the paternal powe! 


of a father over his children: for the power of the huſband being founded 

contract, and the power of the father on begetting, he may as well inherit tht 

power obtained by the conjugal contract, which was only perſonal, as he py 
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the power obtained by begetting, which could reach no farther than the 
perſon of the begetter, unleſs begetting can be a title to power in him that 
does not beget. 1 1 { ; 

F. 99. WHICH makes it a reaſonable queſtion to aſk, whether Adam, dying 
before Eve, his heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by right of inherit- 
ing Adam's fatherhood, ſovereign power over Eve his mother; for Adam's 
fathethood being nothing but a right he had to govern his children, becauſe 
he begot them, he that inherits Adam's fatherhood, inherits nothing, even 
in our author's ſenſe, but the right Adam had to govern his children, becauſe 
he begot them: ſo that the monarchy of the heir would not have taken in 
Eve; or if it did, it being nothing but the fatherhood of Adam deſcended by 
inheritance, the heir muſt-have right to govern Eve, - becauſe Adam begot 
her ; for fatherhood is nothing elſe. | ie: 

$. 100. PERHAPS it will be ſaid with our author, that a man can alien his 
power over his child; and what may be transferred by compact, may be poſ- 
ſeſſed by inheritance. I anfwer, a father cannot alien the power he has over 
his child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer it; 
and if any other man acquire it, it is not by the father's grant, but by ſome 


| = atof his own. For example, a father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells or 


gives him to another man; and he again expoſes him; a third man finding him, 
breeds him up, cheriſhes, and provides for him as his own: I think in this 


caſe, no-body will doubt, but that the greateſt part of filial duty and ſubjection 


was here owing, and to be paid to this foſter-father ; and if any thing could 
be demanded from the child by either of the other, it could be only due to his 


= natural father, who perhaps might have forfeited his right to much of that 


duty comprehended in the command, Honour your parents,” but could 
transfer none of it to another. He that purchaſed, and neglected the child, 
got by his purchaſe and grant of the father, no title to duty or honour from the 
child ; but only he acquired it, who by his own authority, performing the 
office and care. of a father to the forlorn and periſhing infant, made himſelf, 
by paternal care, a title to proportionable degrees of paternal power. This 
will be more eafily admitted upon conſideration of the nature of paternal 
power, for which I refer my reader to the ſecond book. | 

y. 101. To return to the argument in hand; this is evident, That paternal 
power ariſing only from begetting, for in that our author places it alone, can 


neither be transferred nor inherited: and he that does not beget, can no more 


have paternal power, which ariſes from thence, than he can have a right to 
any thing, who performs not the condition, to which only it is annexed. If 
one ſhould aſk, by what law has a father power over his children ? it will be 
anſwered, no doubt, by the law of nature, which gives ſuch a power over 
them, to him that begets them. - If one ſhould aſk likewiſe, by what law does 
our author's heir come by a right to inherit? I think it would be anſwered, 
by the law of nature too: for I find not that our author brings one word of 
ſeripture to prove the right of ſuch an heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the law of 
nature gives fathers paternal power over their children, becauſe they did beget 
em: and the ſame law of nature gives the paternal power to the heir over 
B b 2 his 
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his brethren, who did not beget them: whence it follows, that either the fa. 
ther has not his paternal power by begetting, or elſe that the heir has it not at 
all; for it is hard to underſtand how the law of nature, which is the law of 
reaſon, can give the paternal' power to the father over his children, for the 
only reaſon of begetting ; and to the firſt-born over his brethren without this 
only reaſon, i. e. for no reaſon at all: and if the eldeſt, by the law of nature, 


can inherit this paternal power, without the. only reaſon that gives a title to 


it, ſo may the youngeſt as well as he, and a ſtranger as well as either; for 
where there is no reaſon for any one, as there is not, but for him that be- 
gets, all have an equal title. I am ſure our author offers no reaſon ; and 
when any body does, we ſhall ſee whether it will hold or no. 

$. 102. In the mean time it is as good ſenſe to ſay, that by the law of nature 
a man has right to inherit the property of another, becauſe he is of kin to him, 
and is known to be of his blood; and therefore, by the fame law of nature, 
an utter ſtranger to his blood has right to inherit his eſtate; as to ſay that, by 


the law of nature, he that begets them has paternal power over his children, 


and therefore, by the law of nature, the heir that begets them not, has this 
paternal power over them: or ſuppoſing the law of the land gave abſolute 
power over their children, to ſuch only who nurſed them, and fed their chil- 


dren themſelves, could any body pretend that this law gave any one, who 


did no ſuch thing, abſolute power over thoſe who were not his children? 
$. 103. Wren therefore it can be ſhewed, that conjugal power can belong 

to him that is not an huſband, it will alſo I believe be . that our au- 

thor's paternal power, acquired by begetting, may be inherited by a ſon; and 


that a brother, as heir to his father's power, may have paternal power over 


his brethren, and by the ſame rule conjugal power too: but till then, I think 
we may reſt ſatisfied, that the e ee, power of Adam, this ſovereign autho- 
rity of fatherhood, were there any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor be inherited 


by his next heir. Fatherly power, I eaſily grant our author, if it will do him 


any good, can never be le ſt, becauſe it will be as long in the world as there 
are fathers: but none of them will have Adam's paternal power, or derive 


| their's from him; but every one will have his own, by the fame title Adam 


had his, viz. by begetting, but not by inheritance or ſucceflion, no more 
than huſbands have their conjugal power by inheritance from Adam. And 
thus we ſee, as Adam had no ſuch property, no ſuch paternal power, as gave 
him ſovereign juriſdiction. over mankind ; ſo likewiſe his ſovereignty built 


upon either of theſe titles, if he had any ſuch, could not have deſcended to 


his heir, but muſt, have ended with him. Adam therefore, as has been 
proved, being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy hereditable, thc 
power which is. now in the world is not that which was Adam's; fince all 


that Adam could have upon our author's grounds, either of property or 
_ fatherhood, neceflarily died with him, and could not be conveyed to poſte· 


rity by inheritance. In the next place we will conſider, whether Adam had 
any. ſuch heir to inherit his power as our author talks of, 
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Of the heir to Adam's monarchical power. 


g. 104. UR author tells us, O. 253, That it is a truth undeniable, 
| Kar *© that there cannot be any multitude of men whatſoever, 
0, either great or ſmall, though gathered together from the ſeveral corners 
« and remoteſt regions of the world, but that in the ſame multitude, conſi- 
« dered by itſelf, there is one man amongſt them that in nature hath a right 
« to be king of all the reſt, as being the next heir to Adam, and all the other 
« ſubjects to him: every man by nature is a king or a ſubject. And again, 

20. If Adam himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to die, it is certain 
« that there is one man, and but one in the world, who is next heir.” Let 
this multitude of men be, if our author pleaſes, all the princes upon the 
earth, there will then be, by our author's rule, one amongſt them, that in 
* nature hath a right to be king of all the reſt, as being the right heir to 
« Adam; an excellent way to eſtabliſh the thrones of princes, and ſettle 
the obedience of their ſubjects, by ſetting up an hundred, or R a thou- 
ſand titles (if there be ſo many princes in t e world) againſt any king now 
reigning, each as good, upon our author's grounds, as his Who wears the 
crown. If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the ordinance 
of God, as our author ſeems to tell us, O. 244, muſt not all be ſubje& to it, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt? Can thoſe who wear the name of princes, 
without having the right of being heirs to Adam, demand obedience from 
their ſubjects by this title, and not be bound to pay it by the ſame law? 
Either governments in the world are not to be claimed, and held by this 
title of Adam's heir; and then the ſtarting of it is to no purpoſe, the being 
or not being Adam's heir fignifies nothing as to the title of dominion : or 
if it really be, as our author ſays, the true title to government and ſove- 

reignty ; the firſt thing to be done, is to find out this true heir of Adam, 
ſeat him in his throne, and then all the kings and princes of the world ought 
to come and reſign up their crowns and ſcepters to him, as things that belong 
no more to them than to any of their ſubjects. en | 
F. 105. For either this right in nature, of Adam's heir, to be king over 
| All the race of men, (for all together they make one multitude) is a right not 
neceſſary to the making of a lawful king, and ſo there may be lawful kings 
without it, and then kings titles and power depend not on it ; or elſe all the 
kings in the world but one, are not lawful kings, and ſo have no right to obe- 
- Gence : either this title of heir to Adam is that whereby kings hold their 
_ crowns, and have a right to ſubjection from their ſubjects, and then one only 
can have it, and the reſt being ſubje&s can require no obedience from other 
men, who are but their fellow-ſubjects ; or elſe it is not the title whereby 
kings rule, and have a right to obedience from their ſubjects, and then kings 
are kings without it, and this dream of the natural ſovereignty of Adam's 
heir is of no uſe to obedience and government: for if kings have a right to 
n dominion 
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dominion and the obedience of their ſubjects, who are not, nor can poſſibly 
be heirs to Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch a title, when we are obliged to 
obey without it? If kings, who are not heirs to Adam, have no right to 
ſovereignty, we are all free, till our author, or any body for him, will (hew 
us Adam's right heir. If there be but one heir of Adam, there can be but 
one lawful king in the world, and no body in conſcience can be obliged to 
obedience till it be reſolved who that is; for it may be any one, who is not 
known to be of a younger houſe, and all others have equal titles. If there 
be more than one heir of Adam, every one is his heir, and fo every one has 
regal power: for if two ſons can be heirs together, then all the ſons equally 
are heirs, and ſo all are heirs, being all ſons, or ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt 
theſe two the right of heir cannot ſtand ; for by it either but one only man, 
or all men are kings. Take which you pleaſe, it diflolves the bonds of 
2overnment and obedience ; fince if all men are heirs, they can owe obe- 
gene to no- body; if only one, no- body can be obliged to pay obedience to 
him, till he be known, and his title made out. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Who heir? 


&. 106. 5 HE great queſtion which in all ages has diſturbed mankind, 
and brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs which 
have ruined cities, depopulated countries, and diſordered the peace of the 
world, has been, not whether there be power in the world, nor whence it 
came, but who ſhould have it. The ſettling of this point being of no ſmaller 
moment than the ſeeurity of princes, and the peace and welfare of their 
eſtates and kingdoms, a reformer of politicks, one would think, ſhould lay 
this ſure, and be very clear in it: for if this remain diſputable, all the ret 
will be to very little purpoſe ; and the ſkill uſed in dreſſing up power with 
all the ſplendor and temptation abſoluteneſs can add to it, without ſhewing 
who has a right to. have it, will ſerve only to give a greater edge to man's 
natural ambition, which of itſelf is but too keen, What can this do but 
ſet men on the more eagerly to ſcramble, and ſo lay a ſure and laſting foun- 
dation of endleſs contention and diſorder, inſtead of that peace and tranquil- 
lity, which is the buſineſs of government, and the end of human ſociety ? 
8. 107. Tris deſignation of the perſon our author is more than ordinary 
obliged to take care of, becauſe he, affirming that the aſſignment of civil 
* power is by divine inſtitution,” hath made the conveyance as well as the 
wer itſelf ſacred ; ſo that no conſideration, no act or art of man, can divert 
it from that perſon, to whom, by this divine right, it is aſſigned; no neceſ- 
ſity or contrivance can ſubſtitute another perſon in his room. For if the 
aſſignment of civil power be by divine inſtitution,” and Adam's heir be he 
to whom it is thus aſſigned, as in the foregoing chapter our author tells us, if 


would be as much facrilege for any one to be king, who was not Adam's heir, 
| as 
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as it would have been amongſt the Jews, for any one to have been prieſt, who 
had not been of Aaron's poſterity : for not only the prieſthood “ in general 
« being by divine inſtiturion, but the aſſignment of it“ to the ſole line and 
ſterity of Aaron, made it impoſſible to be enjoyed or exerciſed by any one 
but thoſe perſons who were the offspring of Aaron: whoſe ſucceſſion there- 
fore was carefully obſerved, and by that the perſons who had a right to the 


prieſthood certainly known. 


108. LET us ſee then what care our author has taken to make us know 
who is“ this heir, who by divine inſtitution has a right to be king over all 


« men.” The firſt account of him we meet with is, p. 12, in theſe words: 
« This ſubjection of children, being the fountain of all regal authority, by 
« the ordination of God himſelf ; it follows, that civil power, not only in 
« general, is by divine inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it, ſpecifically 
% to the eldeſt parents.” Matters of ſuch conſequence as this is, ſhould be 
in plain words, as little liable, as might be, to doubt or equivocation ; and I 
think, if language be capable of expreſſing any thing diſtinctly and clearly, 
that of kindred, and the ſeveral degrees of nearneſs of blood, is one. It were 
therefore to be wiſhed, that our author had uſed a little more intelligible 
expreſſions here, that we might have better known who it is, to whom the 
aſſignment of civil power is made by divine inſtitution ; or at leaſt would 
have told us what he meant by eldeſt parents: for I believe, if land had 
been aſſigned or granted to him, and the eldeſt parents of his family, he 
would have thought it had needed an interpreter ; and it would ſcarce have 
been known to whom next it belonged. . 


d. 109. In propriety of ſpeech, (and certainly propriety of ſpeech is neceſ- 


fary in a diſcourſe of this nature) eldeſt parents fignifies either the eldeſt men 
and women that have had children, or thoſe who have longeſt had iffue ; and 
then our author's aſſertion will be, that thoſe fathers and mothers who have 
been longeſt in the world, or longeſt fruitful, have by divine inſtitution a right 
fo civil power. If there be any abſurdity in this, our author muſt anſwer for 
it : and if his meaning be different from my explication, he is to be blamed, 


that he would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, parents cannot ſignify - 


heirs male, nor eldeſt parents an infant child : who yet may ſometimes be the 
true heir, if there can be but one. And we are hereby {till as much at a loſs, 
who civil power belongs to, notwithſtanding this aſſignment by divine in- 


ſtitution,“ as if there had been no ſuch aſſignment at all, or our author had 


laid nothing of it. This of eldeſt parents leaving us more in the dark, who by 


divine inſtitution has a right to civil power, than thoſe who never heard any 
thing at all of heir, or deſcent, of which our author is ſo full. And though 


the chief matter of his writing be to teach obedience to thoſe who have a 
right to it, which he tells us is conveyed by deſcent ; yet who thoſe are, to 
whom this right by deſcent belongs, he leaves, like the philoſopher's ſtone 
in politicks, out of the reach of any one to diſcover from his writings. 

F. 110. Tuts obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of language in ſo great a 
maſter of ſtyle as Sit Robert is, when he is reſolved with himſelf what he 
would fay'; and therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle rul 
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of deſcent by divine inſtitution, and bow little it would be to his purpoſe 


or conduce to the clearing and eſtabliſhing the titles of princes, if ſuch rules 


of deſcent were ſettled, he choſe rather to content himſelf with doubt, 
and general terms, which might make no ill ſound in men's ears who were 
willing to be pleaſed with them; rather than offer any clear rules of deſcent 
of this fatherhood of Adam, by which men's conſciences might be ſatisfeq 


to whom it deſcended, and know the perſons who had a right to regal power, 


and with it to their obedience. 

§. 111. How elle is it poſſible, that laying ſo much ſtreſs, as he does, upon 
deſcent, and Adam's heir, next heir, true heir, he ſhould never tell us what 
heir means, nor the way to know who the next or true heir is? This, I do 
not remember, he does any-where expreſly handle ; but, where it comes in 
his way, very warily and doubtfully touches; though it be ſo neceſſary, that 
without it all diſcourſes of government and obedience upon his principles, 
would be to no purpoſe, and fatherly power, ever ſo well made out, will be 
of no uſe to any body. Hence he tells us, O. 244. That not only the con- 
*« ſtitution of power in general, but the limitation of it to one kind, i. e. mo- 
„ narchy, and the determination of it to the individual perſon and line of 
Adam, are all three ordinances of God; neither Eve nor 3 children could 
either limit Adam's power, or join others with him; and what was given 
«« unto Adam was given in his perſon to his poſterity.” Here again our author 
informs us, that the divine ordinance hath limited the deſcent of Adam's mo- 
narchical power. To whom? To Adam's line and poſterity,” ſays our au- 
thor. A notable limitation, a limitation to all mankind : for if our author can 
find any one amongſt mankind that is not of the line and poſterity of Adam, 
he may perhaps tell him who this next heir of Adam is : but for us, I de- 
ſpair how this limitation of Adam's empire to his line and poſterity will help 
us to find out one heir. This limitation indeed of our author, will fave thoſe 
the labour, who would look for him amongſt the race of brutes, if any ſuch 
there were ; but will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one next heir 
amongſt men, though it make a ſhort and eaſy determination of the queſtion 
about the deſcent of Adam's regal power, by telling us, that the line and pol- 
terity of Adam is to have it, that is, in plain Engliſh, any one may have it, 
ſince there is no perſon living that hath not the title of being of the line and 
poſterity of Adam ; and while it keeps there, it keeps within our author's limi- 
tation by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19, he tells us, that © ſuch heirs are 
«©. not only lords of their own children, but of their brethren ;” whereby, and 
by the words following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he ſeems to inſinuate, 
that the eldeſt ſon is heir; but he no-where, that I know, ſays it in direct words, 
but by the inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we may allow this 
to be ſo far his opinion concerning heirs, that where there are divers children, 
the eldeſt ſon has the right to be heir. That primogeniture cannot give any 
title to paternal power, we have already ſhewed. That a father may have a 
natural right to ſome kind of power over his children, is eaſily granted; but 
that an elder brother has ſo over his brethren, remains to be proved : God or 
nature has not any- where, that I know, placed ſuch juriſdiction in the oe 
* * | m; 
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born; nor can reaſon find any ſuch natural ſuperiority amongſt brethren, 
The law of Moſes gave a double portion of the goods and poſſeſſions to the 
eldeſt; but we find not any where that naturally, or by God's inſtitution, 


| ſuperiority or dominion belonged to him; and the inſtances there brought 


by our author are. but ſlender proofs of a right to civil power and dominion 
in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the contrary. | N 
8. 112. His words are in the forecited place: “ And therefore we find 


% God told Cain of his brother Abel, his deſire ſhall be ſubject unto thee, 


« and thou ſhalt rule over him.” To which I anſwer, 
1. Tusk words of God to Cain, are by many interpreters, with great 
reaſon, underſtood in a quite different ſenſe than what our author uſes them in. 
2. WHATEVER was meant by them, it could not be, that Cain, as elder, 


had a natural dominion over Abel; for the words are conditional, “If thou 


« doſt well ;” and ſo perſonal to Cain: and whatever was ſignified by them, 


did depend on his carriage, and not follow his birth-right; and therefore 


could by no means be an eſtabliſhment of dominion in the firſt- born in ge- 
neral : for before this Abel had his diſtinct territories by right of private 
« dominion,” as our author himſelf confeſſes, O. 210. which he could not 
have had to the prejudice of the heir's title, “if by divine inſtitution” Cain 
as heir were to inherit all his father's dominion. - 8 

3. Ir this were intended by God as the charter of primogeniture, and the 
grant of dominion to the elder brothers in general as ſuch, by right of in- 
heritance; we might expect it ſhould have included all his brethren ; for we 
may well ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the world was to be peopled, had by 
this time, that theſe were grown up to be men, more ſons than theſe two : 
whereas Abel himſelf is not ſo much as named; and the words in the ori- 
ginal can ſcarce, with any good conſtruction, be applied to him. 


4. IT is too much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty conſequence upon fo 


doubtful and obſcure a place of ſcripture, which may be well, nay better, 
underſtood in a quite different ſenſe, and ſo can be but an ill proof, being as 
doubtful as the thing to be proved by it; eſpecially when there is nothing 
elſe in ſcripture or reaſon to be found, that favours or ſupports it. 

F. 113. IT follows, p. 19. Accordingly when Jacob bought his bro- 
« ther's birth-right, Iſaac bleſſed him thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and 
let the ſons of thy mother bow before thee.” Another inſtance, I take it, 
brought by our author to evince dominion due to birth right, and an admi- 
rable one it is: for it muſt be no ordinary way, of. reaſoning in a man, that 


is pleading for the natural power of kings, and againſt all compact, to bring 
for proof of it, an example, where his own account of it founds all the right 


upon compact, and ſettles empire in the younger brother, unleſs buying 


and ſelling -be no compact; for he tells us, when Jacob. bought his bro- 


ther's birt right.” But paſſing by that, let us conſider the hiſtory itſelf, 


with what uſe our author makes of it, and we ſhall find the following miſ- 
takes about it. | | 


I. THAT our author reports this, as if Iſaac had given Jacob this bleſſing, 


« © 


95 upon his purchaſing the birth- right; for he ſays, when Jacob 


. Cc « bought, 
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ſtory of Iſaac and Iſhimael, he that will look into 1 Chron. v. 1. may there 
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« bought, Iſaac bleſſed him ;” which is plainly otherwiſe in the Fcripture 
for it appears, there was a diſtance of tinge between, and if we will take the 


ſtory in the order it lies, it muſt be no ſmall diſtance : all Iſaac's ſojourning 


in Gerar, and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. coming between 
Rebecca being then beautiful, and conſequently young: but Iſaac, when 
he bleſſed Jacob, was old and 1 he ah and Efau alſo complains of Jacob, 
Gen. xxvii. 36. that two times he had 14 mee him; he took aw-ay 
** my birth-right, ſays he, and behold now he hath taken away my bleſſing; 
words, that I think ſignify diſtance of time and difference of action. 

2. ANOTHER miſtake of our author's is, that he ſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob 
the bleſſing, and bid him be * lord over his brethren,” beceals be had the 
ele Ok ap for our author brings this example to prove, that he that has 
the birth-right, has thereby a right to be lord over his brethren.” But it 
is alſo manifeſt by the text, that Iſaac had no confideration of Jacob's having 
bought the birth-right ; for when he bleſſed him, he conſidered him not as 
Jacob, but took him for Eſau. Nor did Eſau underſtand any ſuch con- 
nection between birth-right and the bleſſing ; for he ſays, He hath ſup- 
« planted me theſe two times, he took away my birth-right, and behold 


now he hath taken away my bleſſing: whereas had the bleſſing, which 


was to be lord over his brethren,” belonged to the birth-right, Eſau could 
not have complained of this ſecond, as a cheat, Jacob having got nothing 


but what Eſau had fold him, when he fold him his birth-right ; ſo that it is 


plain, dominion, if 'theſe words fignify it, was not underſtood to belong to 
the birth- right. 


§. 114. AND that in thoſe days of the patriarchs, dominion was not un- 


derſtood to be the right of the heir, but only a greater portion of goods, is 
plain from Gen. xxi. 10. for Sarah, taking Ifaac to be heir, ſays, ** caſt out 


* this bondwoman and her ſon, for the ſon of this bondwoman ſhall not be 
«« heir with my ſon:“ whereby could be meant nothing, but that he ſhould 
not have a pretence to an equal ſhare of his father's eſtate after his death, but 
ſhould have his portion prefently, and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. 
xxv. 5, 6. That Abraham gave all that he had unto Ifaac, but unto the 
« ſons of the concubines which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, and ſent 


„them away from Iſaac his ſon, while he yet lived.” That is, Abraham 


having given portions to all his other ſons, and ſent them away, that which 


he had reſerved, being the greateſt part of his ſubſtance, Iſaac as heir poſſc- 
ſed after his death: but by being heir, he had no right to be lord over his 


e brethren ;” for if he had, why ſhould Sarah endeavour to rob him of one 


of his ſubjects, or leſſen the number of his ſlaves, by deſiring to have Iſhmael 


ſent away? N | | 
F. 115. Tavs, as under the law, the privilege of birth- right was nothing 


but a double portion: ſo we ſee that before Moſes, in the patriarchs time, 
from whence our author pretends to take his model, there was no knowledge, 


no thought, that birth-right gave rule or empire, paternal or kingly au- 
thority, to any one over his brethren. If this be not plain enough in the 


ead 
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read theſe words: Reuben was the firſt- born: but foraſmuch as he deſiled 
« his fatheps bed, his birth- right was given unto the ſons of Joſeph, the ſon 
« of Iſrael: and the genealogy is not to be reckoned after the birth-right ; 
« for Judah prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the chief ruler; 
« but the birth-right was Joſeph's.” What this birth-right was, Jacob 
bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. xlviii. 22. telleth us in theſe words, © Moreover I have 
« given thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand 
« of the Amorite, with my ſword and with my bow.” Whereby it is not 
only plain that the birth-right was nothing but a double portion, but the text 
in Chronicles is expreſs againſt our author's doctrine, and ſhews that domi- 
nion was no part of the birth-right ; for it tells us, that Joſeph had the 
birth-right, but Judah the dominion. One would think our author were 
very fond of the very name of birth-right, when he brings this inſtance of 
Jacob and Eſau, to prove that dominion belongs to the heir over his brethren, 
S. 116, 1. BECAUSE it will be but an ill al 8 to prove, that dominion 
by God's ordination belonged to the eldeſt ſon, becauſe Jacob the youngeſt 
here had it, let him come by it how he would : for if it prove any thing, it 
can only prove, againſt our author, that the ** afſignment of dominion to the 
« eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution,” which would then be unalterable: for it 
by the law of God, or nature, abſolute power and empire belongs to the eldeſt 
ſon and his heirs, ſo that they are ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of their 
brethren flaves, our author gives us reaſon to doubt whether the eldeſt ſon has 
a power to part with it, to the prejudice of his poſterity, ſince he tells us, 


= 0.1 58. © That in grants and gitts that have their original from God or 


nature, no inferior power o 
« {cription againſt them.” | | 8 

F. 117. 2. BECAUSE this place, Gen. xxvii. 29. brought by our author, 
concerns not at all the dominion of one brother over the other, nor the ſub- 
jection of Eſau to Jacob: for it is plain in hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject 
to Jacob, but lived apart in mount Seir, where he founded a diſtinct people 
and government, and was himſelf prince over them, as much as Jacob was in 
his own family. The text, if conſidered, can never be underſtood of Eſau 
himſelf, or the perſonal dominion of Jacob over him: for the words brethren 
and ſons of thy mother, could not be uſed literally by Iſaac, who knew Jacob 
had only one brother; and theſe words are ſo far from being true in a literal 
ſenſe, or eſtabliſhing any dominion in Jacob over Efau, that in the ſtory we 


man can limit, or make any law of pre- 


BZ find the quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times calls Eſau lord, 


and himſelf his ſervant; and Gen. xxxiii. he bowed himſelf ſeven times 
to the ground to Eſau.” Whether Eſau then were a ſubject and vaſſal 
(nay, as our author tells us, all ſubjects are ſlaves to Jacob, and Jacob his 
ſovereign prince by birth-right, I leave the reader to judge; and to believe, 
a he can, that theſe words of Iſaac, ** be lord over thy brethren, and let thy 
** mother's ſons bow down to thee,” confirmed Jacob in a ſovereignty over 
Eſau, upon the account of the birth-right he had got from him. 

9. 118, He that reads the ſtory of Jacob and Eſau, will find there was 
never any juriſdiction, or authority, that either of them had over the * , 
* Cc 2 ter 
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after their father's death: they lived with the friendſhip and equality of bre. 
thren, neither lord, neither flave to his brother; but independent of each 
other, were both heads of their diſtin& families, where they received no lay; 


from one another, but lived ſeparately, and were the roots out of which ſpran 


two diſtin& people under two diſtin&t governments. This bleſſing then of 
Iſaac, whereon our author would build the dominion of the elder brother, 
ſignifies no more, but what Rebecca had been told from God, Gen. xxv. 23. 
Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people ſhall be ſeparated 
«« from thy bowels; and the one people ſhall be ſtronger than the other 


people, and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger; and ſo Jacob bleſſed Judah,” 


Gen. xlix. and gave him the ſcepter and dominion ; from whence our author 
might have argued as well, that juriſdiction and dominion belongs to the third 
ſon over his brethren, as well as from this bleſſing of Iſaac, that it belonged 
to Jacob: both theſe places contain only prediftions of what ſhould long 


after happen to their poſterities, and not any declaration of the right of in- 


heritance to dominion in either. And thus we have our author's two great 
and only arguments to prove, that “ heirs are lords over their brethren.” 

1. BECAUSE God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that however fin might ſet upon 
him, he ought or might be maſter of it: for the moſt learned interpreters 
underſtood the words of fin, and not of Abel, and give fo ſtrong reaſons for 
it, that nothing can convincingly be inferred, from ſo doubtful a text to 
our author's purpoſe. 

2. BECAUSE in this of Gen. xxvii. Iſaac foretels that the Iſraelites, the 
poſterity of Jacob, ſhould have dominion over the Edomites, the poſterity 
of Eſau ; therefore ſays our author, * heirs are lords of their brethren :” | 
leave any one to judge of the concluſion. > 

§. 119. AND now we fee our author has provided for the deſcending, and 
conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal dominion, to 
poſterity, by the inheritance of his heir, ſucceeding to all his father's autho- 
rity, and becoming upon his death as much lord as his father was, * not 
* only over his own children, but over his brethren,” and all deſcended from 
his father, and ſo in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he does not once 
tell us; and all the light we have from him in this ſo fundamental a point, 
1s only, that in his inſtance of Jacob, by uſing the word birth-right, as that 
which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, that by heir, he 
means the eldeſt fon; though I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
preſsly the title of the firſt-born, but all along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter 
of the indefinite term heir. But taking it to be his meaning, that the cldet 


ſon is heir, (for if the eldeſt be not, there will be no pretence why the ons 


ſhould not be all heirs alike) and fo by right of primogeniture has dominion 
over his brethren ; this is but one ſtep towards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, 
and the difficulties remain ſtill as much as ever, till he can ſhew us who l 
meant by right heir, in all thoſe caſes, which may happen where the preſent 
poſſeſſor hath no ſon. This he ſilently paſſes over, and perhaps wiſely too: 
for what can be wiſer, after one has affirmed, that the perſon having thi! 


„ power, as well as the power and form of government, is the ordinance* 
113 1 ; 66 . 
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« God, and by divine inſtitution,” vid. O. 254. p. 12. than to be careful, 
not to ſtart any queſtion concerning the perſon, the reſolution whereof 
will certainly lead him into a confeſhon, that God and nature hath deter- 
mined nothing about him? And if our author cannot ſhew who by right 
of nature, or a clear poſitive law of God, has the next right to inherit. the 
dominion of this natural monarch he has been at ſuch pains about, when he 
died without a ſon, he might have ſpared his pains in all the reſt; it being 
more neceſſary for the ſettling men's conſciences, and determining their ſub- 
jection and allegiance, to ſhew them who by original right, ſuperior and 
antecedent to the will, or any act of men, hath a title to this paternal juriſ- 
diction, than it is to ſhew that by nature there was ſuch a juriſdiction ; it 
being to no purpoſe for me to know there is ſuch a paternal power, which I 
ought, and-am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs, where there are many pretenders, I 
alſo know the perſon that is rightfully inveſted and endowed with it. 

$. 120. Fox the main matter in queſtion being concerning the duty of my 
obedience, and the obligation of conſcience I am under to pay it to him that 
is of right my lord and ruler, I muſt know the perſon that this right of pater- 
nal power reſides in, and ſo impowers him to claim obedience from me. For 


let it be true what he ſays, p. 12. That civil power not only in general is 


« by divine inſtitution, but even the aſſignment of it W to the eldeſt 
« parents; and O. 254. That not only the power or right of govern- 
ment, but the form of the power of governing, and the perſon having 
% that power, are all the ordinance of God ;” yet unleſs he ſhew us in all 
caſes who is this perſon, ordained by God; who is this eldeſt parent : all 
his abſtra& notions of monarchical power will ſignify juſt nothing, when 
they are to be reduced to practice, and men are conſcientiouſly to pay their 
obedience : for paternal juriſdiction being not the thing to be obeyed, be- 
cauſe it cannot command, but is only that which gives one man a right 
which another hath not, and if it come by inheritance, another man cannot 
have, to command and be obeyed; it is ridiculous to ſay, I pay obedience 
to the paternal power, when I obey him, to whom paternal power gives no 
right to my obedience: for he can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me, as well as 
that by divine 4%, ok there is ſuch a power in the world. 

d. 121. AND hence not being able to make out any prince's title to go- 
vernment, as heir to Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had been better 
let alone, he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion, and makes civil 
obedience as due to an uſurper, as to a lawful king; and thereby the uſurper's 
title as good. His words are, O. 253. and they deſerve to be remem- 
bered : If an uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true heir, the ſubjects obedience to the 

* fatherly power muſt go along, and wait upon God's providence.” But I 
ſhall leave his title of uſurpers to be examined in its due place, and deſire my 
ſober reader to conſider what thanks princes owe ſuch politicks as this, which 
can ſuppoſe paternal power, i. e. a right to government in the hands of a Cade, 
or a Cromwell; and ſo all obedience being due to paternal power, the obedi- 
ence of ſubjects will be due to them, by the ſame right, and upon as good 

= | | grounds, 
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paternal power, before the younger, a wiſe man? and what degree of folly 


of the mother were laid open to the world? Whether a ſiſter by the half 


lations, but ſuch as in hiſtory we ſhall find have concerned the inheritance of 


having been fully related by the ingenious and learned author of Patriarcha 
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rounds, as it is to lawful princes ; and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine 1; 
t is, muſt neceffarily follow from making all political power to be nothin 
elſe, but Adam's paternal power by right and divine inſtitution, deſcending 
from him without being able to ſhew to whom it deſcended, or who is heir 
to it. | K | 
F. 122. To ſettle government in the world, and to lay obligations to obe- 
dience on any man's conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our author 
that all power be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's fatherhood) to 
fatisfy him, who. has a right to this power, this fatherhood, when the po. 
ſeſlor dies, without ſons to ſucceed immediately to it; as it was to tell him, 
that upon the death of the father, the eldeſt ſon had a right to it: for it is 
ſtill to be remembered, that the great queſtion is, (and that which our author 
would be thought to contend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what 
perſons have a right to be obeyed; and not whether there be a power in the 
world, which is to be called paternal, without knowing in whom it reſides: for 
ſo it be a power, i. e. right to govern, it matters not, whether it be termed 
paternal or regal, natural or acquired; whether you call it ſupreme father- 
Hood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know who has it. 
F. 123. I 60 on then to aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal 
power, this ſupreme fatherhood, the grandſon by a daughter hath a right 
fore a nephew by a brother? Whether the grandſon by the eldeſt ſon, being 
an infant, before the younger ſon, a mun and able? Whether the daughter 
before the uncle? or any other man, deſcended by a male line? Whether a 
grand-ſon by a younger daughter, before a grand-daughter by an elder 
daughter? Whether the elder fon by a concubine, before a younger ſon by a 
wife? From whence alſo will ariſe many queſtions of legitimation, and what 
in nature is the difference betwixt a wife and a concubine? for as to the 
municipal or poſitive laws of men, they can ſignify nothing here. It may 
farther be aſked, Whether the eldeſt fon, being a fool, ſhall inherit this 


it muſt be that ſhall exclude him? and who ſhall be judge of it? Whether 
the ſon of a fool, excluded for his folly, before the ſon of his wiſe brother 
who reigned ? Who has the paternal power whilſt the widow-queen is with 
child by the deceaſed king, and nobody knows whether it will be a ſon ora 
daughter? Which ſhall be heir of the two male-twins, who by the diſſection 


blood, before a brother's daughter by the whole blood ? 
F. 124. Tuns, and many more ſuch doubts, might be propoſed about the 
titles of fuccefſion, and the right of inheritance ; and that not as idle ſpecu- 


crowns and kingdoms; and if our's want them, we need not go farther for 
famous examples of it, than the other kingdom in this very iſland, which 


non Monarcha, I need ſay no more of. Till our author hath reſolved all the 
doubts that 'may ariſe about the next heir, and ſhewed that they are plainly 
determined by the law of nature, or the revealed law of God, all his ſuppo- 


ſitions 
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gtions of a monarchical, abſolute, ſupreme, paternal poune in Adam, and 
the deſcent of that power to his heirs, would not be o the leaſt uſe to eſta- 
blim the authority, or make out the title, of any one prince now on earth ; 
but would rather unſettle and bring all into queſtion : for let our author tell 
us as long as he pleaſes, and let all men believe it too, that Adam had a pa- 
ternal, and thereby a monarchical power ; that this (the only power in the 


world) deſcended to his heirs ; and that there is no other power in the world 


but this : let this be all as clear demonſtration, as it is manifeſt error; yet if 
it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal power deſcends, and whoſe now 
it is, nobody can be under any obligation of obedience ; unleſs any one will 
ſay, that I am bound to pay obedience to paternal power in a man who has 
no more paternal power than 1 myſelf; which is all one as to ſay, I obey a 
man, becauſe he 46 a right to govern; and if I be aſked, how I know he 
has a right to govern, I ſhould anſwer, it cannot be known, that he has an 
at all: for that cannot be the reaſon of my obedience, which I know not 
to be ſo; much leſs can that be a reaſon of my obedience, which no- body 
at all can know to be fo. | | 

F. 125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's fatherhood, the great- 
neſs of its power, and the neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh 
the power of thoſe that govern, or to determine the obedience of ſubjects who 
are to obey, if they cannot tell whom they are to obey, or it cannot be known 
who are to govern, and who to obey. In the ſtate the world is now, it is 
irrecoverably ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fatherhood, this monar- 
chical power of Adam, deſcending to his heirs, would be of no more uſe to 
the government of mankind, than it would be to the quieting of men's con- 
ſciences, or ſecuring their healths, if our Author had aſſured them, that 
Adam had a power to forgive fins, or cure diſeaſes, which by divine inſtitu- 
tion deſcended to his heir, whilſt this heir is impoſſible to be known. And 
ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon this aſſurance of our author, went 
and confeſſed his ſins, and expected a good abſolution; or took phyſick with 
expectation of health, from any one who had taken on himſelf the name of 
prieft or phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe employments, ſaying, I ac- 
quieſce in the abſolving power deſcending from Adam, or I ſhall be cured by 
the medicinal power deſcending from Adam ; as he who ſays, I ſubmit to 
and obey the paternal power deſcending from Adam, when it is confeſſed 
all theſe powers deſcend only to his fingle heir, and that heir is unknown ? 


F. 126. IT is true, the civil lawyers have pretended to determine ſome of 


le caſes concerning the ſucceſſion of princes; but by our author's principles 
they have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them: for if all political 
Power be derived only from Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive 
heirs, by the ordinance of God and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecedent 
and paramount to all government; and therefore the poſitive laws. of men 
cannot determine that, which is itſelf the foundation of all law and govern 
3 and is co receive its rule only from the law of God and nature. And 
t being filent in the caſe, I am apt to think there is no ſuch right to be 
conveyed-this Way: I am ſure it would be to no purpoſe if there were, and 
8 men 
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men would be more at a loſs concerning government, and obedience to goyer. 
nors, than if there were no ſuch right; fince by poſitive laws and compaq 
which divine inſtitution (if there be any) ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs incxtri.. 
cable doubts can be ſafely provided againſt : but it can never be underſtogg, 
how a divine natural right, and that cf ſuch moment as is all order and peace 
in the world, ſhould be conveyed. down to poſterity, without any plain 
natural or divine rule concerning it. And there would be an end of all civil 
government, if the aſſignment of civil power were by divine inſtitution to 
the heir, and yet by that divine inſtitution the perſon of the heir could not 
be known. This paternal regal power being by divine right only his, it leaves 
no room for human prudence, or conſent, to place it any where elſe; for if 


only one man hath a divine right to the obedience of mankind, no-body can 


claim that obedience, but he that can ſhew that right ; nor can men's con- 
{ſciences by any other pretence be obliged to it. And thus this doctrine cuts 
up all government by the roots. | 
_ {.127. Tnvs we ſee how our author, laying it for a ſure foundation, that 
the very perſon that is to rule, is the ordinance of God, and by divine inſti- 
tution ; tells us at large, only that this perſon is the heir, but who this heir 
is, he leaves us to gueſs; and ſo this divine inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a 
perſon whom we have no rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to 
no-body at all. But whatever our author does, divine inſtitution makes no 
ſuch. ridiculous aſſignments: nor can God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred law, 
that one certain perſon ſhould have a right to ſomething, and yet not give 
rules to mark out, and know that perſon by; or give an heir a divine right to 
power, and yet not point out who that heir is. It is rather to be thought, 


that an heir had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that God ſhould 


give ſuch a right to the heir, but yet leave it doubtful and undeterminable 


who ſuch heir is. 


F. 128. Ir God had given the land of Canaan. to Abraham, and in genera! 
terms to ſome-body after him, without naming his ſeed, whereby it might 
be known who that ſome-body was; it would have been as good and uſeful an 
aſſignment, to determine the right to the land of Canaan, as it would be the 


ge waxy, the right of crowns, to give empire to Adam and his ſucceſſive 
heirs after 
a rule to know: who it is, ſignifies no more than ſome-body, I know not 


im, without telling who his heir is: for the word heir, without 


whom. God making it a divine inſtitution, that men ſhould not marry those 


who were of near kin, thinks it not enough to ſay, none of you ſhall ap- 


.<« proach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakednels ; 
but moreover, gives rules to know who are thoſe near of kin, forbidden by 
divine inſtitution ; or elſe. that law would have been of no uſe ; it being to 0 
purpoſe to lay reſtraint, or give privileges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the 
particular perſon concerned cannot be known by. But God not having 
where ſaid, the next heir ſhall inherit all his father's eſtate or dominion, e 
are not to wonder, that he hath no-where appointed who that heir ſhould be; 


for never having intended any ſuch thing, never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, 
we cannot expect he ſhould any where nominate, or appoint any perſon to i, 
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as we might, had it been otherwiſe. And therefore in ſcripture, though the 


word heir occur, yet there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenle, one 
that was by right of nature to inherit all that his father had, excluſive of his 
brethren. Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, that if Iſhmael ſtaid in the houſe to ſhare 


in Abraham's eſtate after his death, this ſon of a bond-woman might be 


heir with Ifaac ; and therefore, ſays ſhe, ** caſt out this bond-woman and her 
« (on, for the ſon of this bond-woman ſhall not be heir with my ſon :” but 
this cannot excuſe our author, who telling us there is, in every number cf 


men, one who is right and next heir to Adam, ought to have told us what 


the laws of deſcent are: but he having been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us by rules, 
how to know who is heir; let us ſee in the next place, what his hiſtory out 
of ſcripture, on which he * coping wholly to build his government, gives 
us in this neceſſary and fundamental point. 


$. 129. OuR author, to make good the title of his book, p. 12, begins his | 


hiſtory of the deſcent of Adam's regal power, p. 13, in theſe words: This 
e lordſhip which Adam by command had over the whole world, and by 
« right deſcending from him, the patriarchs did enjoy, was a large,” &c. 
How does he prove that the patriarchs by deſcent did enjoy it? for“ domi- 
© nion of life and death, ſays he, we find, Judah the father pronounced 
e ſentence of death againſt Thamar his daughter-in-law for playing the 
* harlot,” p. 13. How does this prove that Judah bad abſolute and ſo- 
vereign authority ? “ he pronounced ſentence of death.” The pronouncing 
of ſentence of death is not a certain mark of ſovereignty, but uſually the 
office of inferior magiſtrates, The power of making laws of life and death 
is indeed a mark of ſovereignty, but pronouncing the ſentence according to 
thoſe laws, may be done by others, and therefore this will but ill prove that 


he had ſovereign authority: as if one ſhould ſay, Judge Jefferies pronounced 


ſentence of death in the late times, therefore Judge Jefferies had ſovereign 
authority. But it will be ſaid, Judah did it not by commiſſion from ano- 
ther, and therefore did it in his own right. Who knows whether he had 
any right at all? heat of paſſion might carry him to do that which he had 
no authority to do, ** * had dominion of life and death: how does 
that appear? He exerciſed it, he © pronounced ſentence of death againſt 
** Thamar:” our author thinks it is very good proof, that becauſe he did it, 
therefore he had a right to do it: he lay with her alſo : by the ſame way of 
proof, he had a right to do that too. If the conſequence be good from 
doing, to a right of doing, Abſalom too may be reckoned amongſt our au- 
thor's ſovereigns, for he pronounced ſuch a ſentence of death againit his 
brother Amnon, and much upon a like occaſion, and had it executed too, if 
that be ſufficient to prove a dominion of life and death. | 
Bur allowing this all to be clear demonſtration of ſovereign power, who 
was it that had this © lordſhip by right deſcending to him from Adam, as 
large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ?” Judah, ſays 


ma author, Judah a younger ſon of Jacob, his father and elder brethren 


W ng; fo that if our author's own proof be to be taken, a younger brother 
y 


in the life of his father and elder brothers, by right of deſcent, enjoy 
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« Adam's. monarchical power ;” and if one ſo qualified may be a monarch |, 
deſcent, why may not every man ? if Judah, his father and elder brother 
living, were one of Adam's heirs, I know not who can be excluded from th; 
inheritance ; all men by inheritance may be monarchs as well as Judah. 
SF. 130. © Toycning war, we ſee that Abraham commanded an army of 
<< 318 ſoldiers of his own family, and Eſau met his brother Jacob with 459 
men at arms: for matter of peace, Abraham made a league with Abimelech, 
&c. p. 13. Is it not poſſible for a man to have 318 men in his family 
without being heir to Adam ? A planter in the Weſt Indies has more, and 
night, if he pleaſed, (who doubts?) muſter them up and lead them out 
againſt the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury received from them 
and all this without the © abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcending to him 
from Adam,” Would it not be an admirable argument to prove, that a]! 
power by God's inſtitution deſcended from Adam by inheritance, and that 
the very perſon and power of this planter were the ordinance of God, becauſe 
he had power in his family over ſervants born in his houſe, and bought with 
his money ? For this was juſt Abraham's caſe ; thoſe who were rich in thc 
patriarch's days, as in the Weſt-Indies now, bonght men and maid ſervants, 
and by their increaſe, as well as purchaſing of new, came to have large and 
numerous families, which ene they made uſe of in war or peace, cam it 
be thought the power they had over them was an inheritance deſcended from 
Adam, when it was the purchaſe of their money? A man's riding in an ex- 


pedition againſt an enemy, his horſe bought in a fair, would be as good a 


proof that the owner ** enjoyed the lordſhip which Adam by command had 
over the whole world, by right deſcending to him,” as Abraham's leading 
out the ſervants of his family is, that the patriarchs enjoyed this lordſhip by 


deſcent from Adam: fince the title to the power the maſter had in bot 


caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, was only from his purchaſe ; and the 
getting a dominion over any thing by bargain and money, is a new way of 

F. 131. © BuT making war and peace are marks of ſovereignty.” Let it 
be ſo in politick ſocieties: may not therefore a man in the Weſt-Indies, who 
hath with him ſons of his own, friends, or companions, ſoldiers under pay, 
or ſlaves bought with money, or perhaps a band made up of all theſe, make 
war and peace, if there ſhould be occafion, and ** ratify the articles too with 
* an oath,” without being a ſovereign, an abſolute king over thoſe who went 
with him? He that ſays 5 cannot, muſt then allow many maſters of ſhips, 
many private planters, to be abſolute monarchs, for as much as this they have 
done. War and peace cannot be made for politick ſocieties, but by the 
ſupreme power of” ſuch ſocieties ; becauſe war and peace giving a different 
motion. to the force of ſuch a politick body, none can make war or peace but 
that which has the direction of the force of the whole body, and that in politick 
ſocieties is only the ſupreme power. In voluntary ſocieties for the time, he 
that has ſuch a power by conſent, may make war and peace, and ſo my 3 
fingle man for himſelf, the ſtate of war not conſiſting in the number of parti 
ans, but the enmity of the partieggwhere they have no ſuperior to appeal to. 
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5.132. THE actual making of war or peace i 
but only of diſpoſing thoſe to exerciſe 3 A r eee 
makes it; and this power in many caſes any one may have with 5 *＋ Jn e 
ſupremacy: and therefore the making of war or peace will 5 ny po itick 
every one that does ſo 1s a politick ruler, much leſs a king; 755 0 that 
monwealths muſt be kings too, for they do as certain! bake e ul 
as monarchical government. | 4 War and peace 
F. 133. Bur granting this a © mark of ſ f 10 4 „ 7 
proof of the deſcent to him of Adam's Eonar) ls tele Bpor arg 42 p 
it be, it will ſurely. be as good a proof of the deſcent of ee fk If 
others too. And then commonwealths, as well as Abraham f il b 3 
of Adam, for they make war and peace as well as he. If oh 1 N 15 * 
« lordſhip of Adam” doth not by right deſcend to comin 1th * 
they make war and peace, the ſame ſay I of Abraham, and t = t 55 though 
end of your argument: if you ſtand to your argument, . 15 oy is an 
make war and peace, as commonwealths do without doubs. « 46 oh, 1 
« Adam's lordſhip,” there is an end of your monarch unleſs 5 11 - ip 
Ke 2 ** by deſcent enjoying Adam's lordſhip” SA art 4 
and that indeed wo ies; 
world Arg pie be a new. way of making all the governments in the 
$. 134. To give our author the h f thi f ö 
ces not L have et found ior by ercing his principles, and charged 
on him, it is fit my readers know that (as abſurd as it m l charged it 
it himſelf, p. 23, where he in abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches 
ac N genuouſly ſays, In all kingd 4 
* ; ce be the ſupreme father of th 
5 people, or but the true heir to ſ be f. Nur ee 
l 0.6 he, of aig 0 he cory by 
4 common wealth; yet ſtill the authority that is i | ane 
all theſe, is the only right and eee par e ay fn 
right of fatherhood, he often tells us, is ©* re 755 1 0 4 which 
ticularly, p. 12, the page imme ARE So 1 g a a We ;” as par- 
This regal authorit P g this inſtance of Abraham. 
„ y, he ſays, thoſe that gover 
if it be true, that regal and | govern oompenWweywtas hays z and 
W gal and royal authority be in thoſe that go 
ealths, it is as true that commonwealths are go d b e ee 
authority be in him that governs, he that ge governed by kings ; for if regal 
fo all en governs muſt needs be a king, and 
hs are nothing but do h . 8 
what need any more ado about 3 ? The f and then 
Jo as they ſhould be, there is nothin we mo . 8 nments of the world 
oubt, was the ſureſt way our CD Id "Hite eee 
governments, but monarchical, out of Leh e 
3 OE 5. BuT all this ſcarce proves Abraham to have bee | / 
to Adam. If by inheritance he had been k „ $ ming 6s Heir 
amily, muſt needs have been his ſab; n king, Lot, who was of the ſame 
his family; but we ſee they 1i is ſubject by that title, before the ſervants in 
men "oobid ee they lived as friends and equals, and wh 5 
| not agree, there was no X 4: IS: 8 * oy their herdſ- 
between them; but they parted by no pretence of juriſdiction or ſuperiority 
| DIPTE RAG BY 9 Gen. xiii. hence he is called, both 
| by 
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by Abraham and by the text, Abraham's brother, the name of friend(hig 
and equality, and not of juriſdiction and authority, though he were really but 


his nephew. And if our author knows that Abraham was Adam's hei, 


and a king, it was more, it ſeems, than Abraham himſelf knew, or his ſcrvan 


whom he ſent a wooing for his fon ; for when he ſets out the advantages of 


the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to prevail with the young woman and her 
friends, he ſays, I am Abraham's ſervant, and the lord hath bleſſed my 
*© maſter greatly, and he is become great; and he hath given him flocks and 
herds, and filver and gold, and men-ſervants and maid-ſervants, and camel 
and aſſes; and Sarah, my maſter's wife, bare a ſon to my maſter when (he 
was old, and unto him hath he given all he hath.” Can one think that x 


cc 


diſcreet ſervant, that was thus particular to ſet out his maſter's greatne(;, 


would have omitted the crown Iſaac was to have, if he had known of any 


fuch ? Can it be imagined he ſhould have neglected to have told them on ſuch 


an occaſion as this, that Abraham was a king, a name well known at that 
time, for he had nine of them his neighbours, if he or his maſter had though: 


any ſuch thing, the likelieſt matter of all the reſt, to make his errand ſucceſsful 


F. 136. Bor this diſcovery it ſeems was reſerved for our author to make: 
or 3000 years after, and let him enjoy the credit of it; only he ſhould have 
taken care that ſome of Adam's land ſhould have deſcended to this his heir, 


as well as all Adam's lordſhip: for though this lordſhip which Abraham, (if 
we may believe our author) as well as the other patriarchs, “ by right de- 
«© ſcending to him, did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſoluteſt do- 


* minion of any monarch which hath been fince the creation ;” yet his 
eſtate, his territories, his dominions, were very narrow and ſcanty ; for he 


had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, till he bought a field and a cave cf 
the ſons of Heth to bury Sarah in. 1D” 18 


F. 137. THE inſtance of Eſau joined with this of Abraham, to prove that 
the © lordſhip which Adam had over the whole world, by right deſcending 
« from him, the patriarchs did enjoy,” is yet more pleaſant than the former. 
* Eſau met his brother Jacob with 400 men at arms; he therefore was a 
king by right of heir to Adam. Four hundred armed men then, however go: 
together, are enough to prove him that leads them to be a king, and Adam“ 
heir. There have been tories in Ireland, (whatever there are in other 


countries) who would have thanked our author for ſo honourable an opinie 
of them, eſpecially if there had been no- body near with a better title of 509 


armed men, to queſtion their royal authority of 400. It is a ſhame for men 


to trifle ſo, to ſay no worſe of it, in ſo ſerious an argument. Here Eſau |» 
brought as a proof that Adam's lordſhip, © Adam's abſolute dominion, #3 


large as that of any monarch, deſcended by right to the patriarchs,” and 


this very chap. p. 19, Jacob is brought as an inſtance of one, that by © birth- 
right was lord over his brethren.” So we have here two brothers abſolute 
 * monarchs by the ſame title, and. at the ſame time heirs to Adam; the eldeſt, 
heir to Adam, becauſe he met his brother with 400 men; and the youngelt 
heir to Adam by birth-right : © Eſau enjoyed the lordſhip which Adam had 


over the u hole world by right deſcending to him, in as large and 1. 
; 5 ä “% mann 
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* manner as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ; and at the ſame time, 
* Jacob lord over him, by the right heirs have to be lords over their brethren.” 
Riſum teneatis? I never, I confeſs, met with any man of parts ſo dextrous 
as Sir Robert at-this way of arguing : but.it was his misfortune to light upon 
an hypotheſis that could not be accommodated to the nature of things, and 
human affairs; his principles could not be made to agree with that conſti- 
tation and order which God had ſettled in the world, and therefore muſt 
needs often claſh with common ſenſe and experience. | 
$..138. In the next ſection, he tells us, This patriarchal power continued 
not only till the flood, but after it, as the name patriarch doth in part prove.“ 
The word patriarch doth more than in part prove, that patriarchal power 
continued in the world as long as there were patriarchs ; for it is neceſſary 
that patriarchal power ſhould be whillt there are patriarchs, as it is ne- 


ceſſary there ſhould be paternal or conjugal power whilſt there are fathers or 


huſbands ; but this is but playing with names. That which he would fal- 
hciouſly infinuate is the thing in queſtion to be proved, viz. that the 
“ lordſhip which Adam had over the world, the ſuppoſed abſolute univerſal 
« dominion of Adam by right deſcending from him, the patriarchs did 
* enjoy.” If he affirms ſuch. an abſolute monarchy continued to the flood, 
in the world, I would be glad to know what records he has it from ; for 1 
confeſs J cannot find a word of it in my Bible: if by patriarchal power he 
means any thing elſe, it is nothing to the matter in hand. And how the 
name- patriarch in ſome part proves, that thoſe who are called by that name, 
had abſolute, monarchical power, I confeſs I do not ſee, and therefore I think 
needs no anſwer till the argument from it be made out a little clearer, 


F. 139. © Tus three ſons of Noah had the world, ſays our author, divided 
* amongſt them by their father, for of them was the whole world overſpread,” 


. 14. The world might be overſpread by the offspring of Noah's ſons, though 
e never divided the world amongſt them; for the earth might be repleniſhed 
without being divided: ſo that all our author's argument here proves no ſuch. 
diviſion. However, I allow it to him, and then aſk, the world being di- 
vided amongft them, which of the three was Adam's heir? If Adam's lord- 
ſhip, Adam's monarchy, by right deſcended only to the eldeſt, then the other 
two could be but his ſubjects, his ſlaves: if by right it deſcended to all three 
brothers, by the ſame right it will deſcend to all mankind ; and then it will 


be impoſſible what he ſays, p. 19, that “ heirs are lords of their brethren,” 
thould be true ; but all brothers, and conſequently all men, will be equal and. 
independent, all heirs to Adam's monarchy, and conſequently all monarchs. 


too, one as much as another. But it will be ſaid, Noah their father divided. 
the world amongſt them; ſo that our author will allow more to Noah than 


ſhould give the world to Noah and his ſons, to the prejudice of Noah's 
birth-right: his words are, Noah was left ſole heir to the world: why 


2 ſhould it be thought that God would difinherit him of his birth-right, and 


5 make him, of all men in the world, the only tenant in common with his 


children?“ and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah ſhould diſinherit Sem 
an | | of. 


he will to God Almighty, for O. 211, he thought it hard, that God himſelf 
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that his birth-right, when our author-pleaſes, muſt, and when he pleaſe; 
mult not, be ſacred and inviolable. | 

$. 140. Ir Noah did divide the world between his ſons, and his aſſign. 
ment of dominions to them were good, there is an end of divine inſtitution, 
all our author's difcourſe of Adam's heir, with whatſoever he builds on it, i; 
quite out of doors; the natural power of kings falls to the ground; and then 
the form of the power governing, and the perſon having that power, 
* will not be (as he ſays they are, O. 254,) the ordinance of God, but 
„they will be ordinances of man: for if the right of the heir be the ordi- 
nance of God, a divine right; no man, father or not father, can alter it; if 
it be not a divine right, it is only human, depending on the will of man: and 
ſo where human inſtitution gives it not, the firſt-born has no right at all 
above his brethren ; and men may put government into what hands, and under 
what form they pleaſe. | | . 
F. 141. He goes on, © moſt of the civileſt nations of the earth labour to 
** fetch their original from ſome of the ſons or nephews of Noah,” P. 14. 
How many do molt of the civileſt nations amount to? and who are they? | 
fear the Chineſe, a very great and civil people, as well as ſeveral other people 
of the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South, trouble not themſelves much about 
this matter. All that believe the Bible, which I believe are our author's 
<< moſt of the civileſt nations,” muſt neceſſarily derive themfelves from Noah; 
but for the reſt of the world; they think little of his ſons or nephews. But 
if the heralds and antiquaries of all nations, for it 1s theſe men generally that 
labour to find out the originals of nations, or all the nations themſelves, 
** ſhould labour to fetch their original from ſome of the ſons or nephews of 
% Noah, what would this be to prove, that the © lordſhip which Adam had 
© over the whole world, by a right deſcended to the patriarchs? Whoever, 
nations, or races of men, labour to fetch their original from,” may be con- 
cluded to be thought by them men of renown, famous to poſterity ſor the 
greatneſs of their virtues and actions; but beyond theſe they look not, nor 
conſider who they were heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as raiſed them- 
ſelves by their own virtue, to a degree that would give luſtre to thoſe who 
in future ages could pretend to derive themſelves from them. But if it were 
Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Tamerlain, Pharamond ; nay, if Jupiter and Saturn 
were the names, from whence divers races of men, both ancient and modern, 
have laboured to derive their original; will that prove, that thoſe men © en- 
*« joyed the lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to them?“ If not, this 
is but a flouriſh of our author's to miſlead his reader, that in itſelf ſigniftes 


nothing. 71 


$. 142. To as much purpoſe is what he tells us, p. 15, concerning this 
diviſion of the world, © That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and others that Noah 
* ſailed round the Mediterranean in ten years, and divided the world into Aſia, 
* Africk and Europe, portions for his three ſons.” America then, it ſeems, 
was left to be his that could catch it. Why our author takes ſuch pains to 
prove the diviſion of the world by Noah to his ſons, and will not leave out an 


imagination, 
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imagination, though no better than a dream, that he can find any where to 
favour it, is hard to gueſs, fince ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any thing, muſt 
neceſſarily take away the title of Adam's heir; unleſs three brothers can all 
together be heirs of Adam; and therefore the following words, howſoever 
« the manner of this divifion be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the diviſion 
« was by families from Noah and his children, over which the parents were 
% heads and princes,” p. 15. if allowed him to be true, and of any force to 
prove, that all the power in the world is nothing but the lordſhip of Adam's 
deſcending by right, they will only prove, that the fathers of the children are 
all heirs to this lordſhip of Adam : for if in thoſe days Cham and Japhet, and 
other parents, beſides the eldeſt ſon, were heads and princes over their families, 
and had a right to divide the earth by families, what hinders younger bro- 
thers, being fathers of families, from having the fame right? If Cham and 
Japhet were princes by right deſcending to them, notwithſtanding any title 
of heir in their eldeſt brother, younger brothers by the ſame right deſcending 
to them are princes now; and ſo all our author's natural power of kings will 
reach no farther than their own children; and no kingdom, by this natural 
right, can be bigger than a family: for either this lordſhip of Adam over 
the whole world, by right deſcends only to the eldeſt ſon, and then there 
can be but one heir, as our author ſays, p. 19. or elſe it by right deſcends 
to all the ſons equally, and then every father of a family will have it, as well 
as the three ſons of Noah: take which you will, it [deſtroys the preſent 
governments and kingdoms, that are now in the world; ſince whoever has 
this-natural power of a king, by right deſcending to him, muſt have it, either 
as our author tells us Cain had it, and be lord over his brethren, and fo be. 
alone king of the whole world; or elſe, as he tells us here, Shem, Cham 
and Japhet had it, three brothers, and fo be only prince of his own family, 
and all families independent one of another : all the world muſt be only one 
empire by the right of the next heir, or elſe every family be a diſtin govern- 
ment of itſelf, by the © lordſhip of Adam's deſcending to parents of families.“ 
And to this only tend all the proofs he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's 
lordſhip : for continuing his ſtory of this deſcent, he ſays, 
9. 143. © In the diſperſion of Babel, we muſt certainly find the eſtabliſhment 
of royal power, throughout the kingdoms of the world,” p. 14. If you 
muſt find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new piece of hiſtory : but 
you muſt ſhew it us before we ſhall be bound to believe, that regal power was 
eſtabliſhed in the world upon your principles: for, that regal power was. 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdoms of the world,” I think no body will diſpute; 
_— that there ſhould be kingdoms in the world, whoſe ſeveral kings enjoyed. 
their crowns, “ by right deſcending to them from Adam,” that we think not 
only apocryphal, but alſo utterly impoſſible. If our author has no better 
3 for his monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was done at the diſ- 
perſion of Babel, the monarchy he erects thereon, whoſe top is to reach to- 
re to unite mankind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 
ere did; and, inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil government and order in the. 
oa, will produce nothing but confuſion. N 
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$. 144. For he tells us, the nations they were divided into, were diſting 
families, which had fathers for rulers over them; whereby it appears, 
that even in the confuſion, God was careful to preſerve the fatherly au- 
thority, by diſtributing the diverſity of languages according to the diverſity 
of families, p. 14. It would have been a hard matter for any one but 
our author to have found out ſo plainly, in the text he here brings, that all 
the nations in that diſperſion were governed by fathers, and that God waz 
careful to preſerve the fatherly authority.” The words of the text are; 
© Theſe are the ſons of Shem after their families, after their tongues in their 
lands, after their nations;” and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japhet, 
aſter an enumeration of their poſterities: in all which there is not one word 
ſaid of their governors, or forms of government; of fathers, or fatherly au- 
thority. But our author, who is very quick-ſighted to ſpy out fatherhood, 
where no-body elſe could ſee any the leaſt glimpſes of it, tells us poſitively 
their ©* rulers were fathers, and God was careful to preſerve the fatherly au- 
** thority;” and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame family ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage, and ſo of neceſſity in the diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould 
argue thus: Hannibal in his army, conſiſting of divers nations, kept thoſe of 
the ſame language together; therefore fathers were captains of each band, 
and Hannibal was careful of the fatherly authority: or in peopling of Carolina, 
the Engliſh, French, Scotch and Welſh that are there, 2 themſelves 
together, and by them the country is divided “ in their lands after their 
** tongues, after their families, after their nations; therefore care was taken 
of the fatherly authority : or becauſe, in many parts of America, every little 
tribe was a diſtin& people, with a different language, one ſhould infer, that 
therefore God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority,” or that there- 
fore their rulers enjoyed Adam's lordſhip by right deſcending to them,” 
though we know not who were their governors, nor what their form of go- 
vernment; but only that they were divided into little independent ſocictics, 
ſpeaking different languages. | 

§. 145. Tux ſcripture ſays not a word of their rulers or forms of govern- 
ment, but only gives an account, how mankind came to be divided into diſtinct 
languages and nations; and therefore it is not to argue from the authority of 
ſcripture, to tell us poſitively, fathers were their rulers, when the ſcripture 
ſays no ſuch thing; but to ſet up fancies in one's own brain, when we con- 
fidently aver matter of fat, where records are utterly filent. Upon a like 
ground, i. e. none at all, he ſays, © That they were not confuſed multitudes 
** without heads and governors, and at liberty to chooſe what governors or 
** governments they pleaſed.” ” hy | 

1 146. Fox I demand, when mankind were all yet of one language, all 
congregated in the plain of Shinar, were they then all under one monarch, 
* who enjoyed the lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to him? If they 
were not, there were then no thoughts, it is plain, of Adam's heir, no right 
to government known then upon that title ; no care taken, by God or man, 
of Adam's fatherly authority. If when mankind were but one people, dwelt 
all together, and were of one language, and were upon building a city geln 
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and when it is plain, they could not but know the right heir; for Shem lived 
till Iſaac's time, a long while after the diviſion at Babel; if then, I ſay, they 
were not under the monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, by right 
deſcending to the heir, it is plain there was no regard had to the fatherhood, 
no monarchy acknowledged due to Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's in Aſia, 
and conſequently no ſuch diviſion of the world by Noah, as our author has 
talked of. As far as we can conclude any thing from ſcripture in this matter, 
it ſeems: from this place, that if they had any government, it was rather a 
commonwealth than an abſolute monarchy : for the ſcripture tells us, Gen. 
xi.“ They ſaid :” it was not a prince commanded the building of this city 
and tower, it was not by the command of one monarch, but by the conſul- 
tation of many, a free people; let us build us a city:“ they built it for 
themſelves as free-men, not as ſlaves for their lord and maſter : ** that we be 
not ſcattered-abroad ;” having a city once built, and fixed habitations to 
ſettle our abodes and families. This was the conſultation and deſign of a 
people, that were at liberty to part aſunder, but deſired to keep in one body; 
and could not have been either neceſſary or likely in men tied together under 
the government of one monarch, who if they had been, as our author tells 
us, all ſlaves under the abſolute dominion of a monarch, needed not have 
taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves from wandering out of the reach of his 
dominion. I demand whether this be not plainer in ſcripture than any thing 
of Adam's heir or fatherly authority? Seil | 

8. 147. Bur if being, as God ſays, Gen. xi. 6. one people, they had one 
ruler, one king by natural right, abſolute and ſupreme over them, what 
care had God to preſerve the paternal authority of the ſupreme fatherhood,” 
if on a ſudden he Aker 72 (for ſo many our author talks of) diſtin& nations 
to be erected out of it, under diſtin& governors, and at ohce to withdraw 
themſelyes from the obedience of their ſovereign ? This is to intitle God's 
care how, and to what we pleaſe. Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was care- 
ful to preſerve the fatherly authority in thoſe who had it not? For if theſe 
were ſubjects under a ſupreme prince, what authority had they? Was it an 
inſtance of God's care to preſerve the fatherly authority, when he took away 
the true ſupreme fatherhood of the natural monarch? Can it be reaſon to ſay, 
that God, for the preſervation of fatherly authority, lets ſeveral new govern- 
ments with their governors ſtart up, who could not all have fatherly authority? 
And'is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God is careful to deſtroy fatherly au- 
thority, when he ſuffers one, who is in poſſeſſion of it, to have his govern- 
ment torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his ſubjects? Would it not be 
an argument. juſt like this, for monarchical government, to ſay, when any 
"monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve monarchical power, by rending a ſettled empire 
into a multitude of little governments? If any one will ſay, that what happens 
in providence to be preſerved, God is careful to preſerve as a thing therefore 
to be eſteemed by men as neceſſary or uſeful; it is a peculiar propriety of ſpeech, 
which every one will not think fit to imitate: but this I am ſure is impoſſible 
to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that Shem, for example, (for he was 
Verl. fey | | } 4 EY then 
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then alive) ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty by right of father- 
hood, over that one people at Babel, and that the next moment, Shem yet 


living. 72 others ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty by right of 


fatherhood, over the ſame rupee; divided into fo many diftin& governments: 
either theſe 72 fathers actually were rulers, juſt before the confuſion, and 
then they were not one people, but that God himſelf ſays they were; or elſe 
they were a commonwealth, and then where was monarchy ? or elſe theſe 
72 fathers had fatherly authority, but knew it not. Strange ! that fatherly 
authority ſhould be the only original of government amongſt men, and yet 


all mankind not know it; and ſtranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues 


ſhould reveal it to them all of a ſudden, that in an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould 


know that they had fatherly power, and all others know that they were to 
obey it in them, and every one know that icular fatherly authority to 
which he was a ſubject. He that can think this arguing from ſcripture, may 


from thence make out what model of an Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy 
or intereſt ; and this fatherhood, thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify both a prince 
"who claims an univerſal monarchy, and his ſubjects, who, being fathers of 


families, ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and canton his empire into leſs go- 


vernments for themſelves: for it will always remain a doubt in which of 


theſe the fatherly authority reſided, till our author reſolves us, whether 


Shem, who was then alive, or theſe 72 new princes, beginning ſo many new 


empires in his dominions, and over his ſubje&s, had right to govern ; fince 


our author tells us, that both one and the other had fatherly, which is ſu- 


preme authority, and are brought in by him as inſtances of thoſe who did 


<< enjoy the lordſhips of Adam by right deſcending to them, which was as 
% large and ample as the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch.” This at 


leaſt is unavoidable, that if « God was careful to preſerve the fatherly au- 


* thoriy, in the 72 new erected nations,” it neceſſarily follows, that he 
Was as careful to deſtroy all pretences of Adam's heir; ſince he took care, 
authority in ſo many, at leaft 7 x, that 
be Adam's heirs, when the right heir (if God had ever 
ordained any Tuch inheritance) could not but be known, Shem then living, 
and they being all one people. tt 

F. 148. NI MRO is his next inſtance of enjoying this patriarchal power, 
p. #6. but I know not for what reaſon our author ſeems a little unkind to him, 


And ſays, that he againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing violently on 


ve the rights of other dords of families.” Theſe lords of families here were called 


Fathers of families, in his account of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not 
How they were called, fo we know who they are; for this fatherly authority 


truſt be in them, either as heirs to Adam, and ſo there could not be 72, nor 


Above one at once; or elſe as natural parents over their children, and ſo every 


father will have paternal authority over his children by the ſame right, and in 
as large extent as thoſe 72 had, and fo be independent princes over their own 


2 Taking his lords of families in this latter ſenſe, (as it is hard to give 
th 


words any other ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very pretty account of 
the original of monarchy, in theſe following Words, p. 16. And in this ſenſe 


he may be ſaid to be the author and founder of monarchy,” viz. As againſt 
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right 1 violently on the rights of fathers over their children; which 
paternal aut ority, if it be in them, by right of nature (for elſe how could 
thoſe 72 come by it ?) no- body can take from them without their owa con- 
ſents; and then I defire our author and his friends to conſider, how far this 
will concern other princes, and whether it will not, according to his con- 
clufion of that paragraph, reſolve all regal power of thoſe, whoſe dominions 
extend beyond their families, either into tyranny and uſurpation, or election 
and confent of fathers of families, which will differ very little from conſent 
of the people. | a 

& 149. ALL his inſtances, in the next ſection, p. 17, of the 12 dukes of 
Edom, the nine kings in a little corner of Aſia in Abraham's days, the 31 kings 
in Canaan deſtroyed by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that theſe were 
all ſovereign princes, and that every town in thoſe days had a king, are ſo many 
direct proofs againſt him, that it was not the lordſhip of Adam by right de- 
ſcending to them, that made kings: for if they had held their royalties by that 
title, either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe ever 
father of a family had been as d a prince, and had as 
royalty, as theſe: for if all the fans of Eſau had each of them, the younger 
as well as the eldeſt, the right of fatherhood, and ſo were ſoyercign princes 
after their fathers death; the ſame right had their ſons after them, and fo on 
to all poſterity; which will limit all the natural power of fatherhood, only 

to be over the iſſue of their own bodies, and their deſcendents: which power 
of fatherhood dies with the head of each family, and makes way for the like 
power of fatherhood to take place in each of his ſons over their reſpective 
poſterities : whereby the power of fatherhood will be preſerved indeed, and 
is intelligible, but will not be at all to our author's purpoſe. None of the 
inſtances he brings are proofs of any power they had, as heirs of Adam's 
paternal authority by the title of his fatherhood deſcending to them ; no, 
nor of any power they had by virtue of their own : for Adam's fatherhood 
being over all mankind, it could deſcend to but one at once, and from him 
to his right heir only, and fo there could by that title be but one king in 
the world at a time: and by right of fatherhood, not deſcending from 
Adam, it muſt be only as they themſelves were fathers, and ſo could be 
over none but their own poſterity. So that if thoſe 12 dukes of Edom ; if 
Abraham and the nine kings his neighbours; if Jacob and Eſau, and the 31 
kings in Canaan, the 72 kings mutilated by Adonibeſeck, the 32 kings that 
came to Benhadad, the 70 kings of Greece making war at Troy; were, as 
our author contends, all of them ſovereign princes ; it is evident that kings 
derived their power from ſome other original than fatherhood, ſince ſome 
of theſe had over more than their own poſterity ; and it is demon- 
tration, they could not be all heirs to Adam: for I challenge any man to make 
any pretence to. power by right of fatherhood either intelligible or poſſible in 
any one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's heir, or as progenitor over his own 
deſcendents, naturally ſprung from him. And if our author could ſhew that 
ay one of theſe princes, of which he gives us here ſo large a catalogue, had 


his authority by either of theſe titles, I think I might yield him the cauſe; 


though it is manifeſt they are all impertinent, and directly contrary to "ew 
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he brings them to prove, viz. That the lordſhip which Adam had over 
© the world by right deſcended to the patriarchs.“ 5 
$. 150. Havins told us, p. 16, That“ the patriarchal government con- 
* tinued in Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage, p. 17, 
he tells us, “by manifeſt footſteps we may trace this paternal 
„ % by p y paternal government 
« unto the Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where the exerciſe of the ſupreme 
«« patriarchal government was intermitted, becauſe they were in ſubjection to 
© aſtronger prince.” What theſe eppes e are of paternal government, in our 
author's ſenſe, i. e. of abſolute monarchical power deſcending from Adam, 
and exerciſed by right of fatherhood, we have Een z that is, for 2290 years no 
footſteps at all; ſince in all that time he cannot produce any one example of 
any perſon who claimed or exerciſed regal authority by right of fatherhood, 
or ſhew any one who being a king was Adam's heir: all that his proofs 
amount to is only this, that there'were fathers, patriarchs, and kings, in 
that age of the world ; but that the fathers and patriarchs had any abſolute 
arbitrary power, or by what titles thoſe kings had their's, and of what ex- 
tent it was, the ſcripture is wholly filent ; it is manifeſt. by right of father- 
hood they neither did, nor could claim any title to dominion and empire. 
§. 151. To ſay, That the exerciſe of ſupreme patriarchal government 
«« was intermitted, becauſe they were in ſubjection to a ſtronger prince,” 
proves nothing but what I before ſuſpected, viz. That patriarchal juriſ- 
% diction or government” is a fallacious expreſſion, and does not in our 
author ſignify (what he would yet infinuate by it) paternal and regal power, 
ſuch an abſolute ſovereignty as he ſuppoſes was in Adam. - 
F. 152. Fox how can he ſay that patriarchal juriſdiction was intermitted in 
Egypt, where there was a king, under whoſe regal government the Iſraelites 
were, if patriarchal were abſolute monarchical juriſdiction ? And if it were not, 
but ſomething elſe, why does he make ſuch ado about a power not in queſ- 
tion, and nothing to the purpoſe? The exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, if 
patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilſt the Iſraelites were in Egypt. 
It is true, the exerciſe of regal power was not then in the hands of any of the 
promiſed ſeed of Abraham, nor before neither that I know ; but what is that 
to the intermiſſion of regal authority, as deſcending from Adam; unleſs our 
author will have it, that this choſen line of Abraham had the right of inhe- 
ritance to Adam's lordſhip ? and then to what purpoſe are his inſtances of the 
2 rulers, in whom the fatherly authority was preſerved in the confuſion at 
Babel? Why does he bring the 12 princes ſons of Iſhmael, and the dukes of 
Edom, and join them with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the 
exerciſe of true patriarchal government, if the exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdic- 
tion were intermitted in the world, whenever the heirs of Jacob had not ſu- 
preme power? I fear, ſupreme patriarchal juriſdiftion was not only inter- 
'mitted, but from the time of the Egyptian bondage: quite loſt in the world; 
ſince it will be hard to find, from that time downwards, any one who exerciſed 
it as an inheritance deſcending to him from the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob. I imagined monarchical government would have ſerved his turn 
in the hands of Pharaoh, or any body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover. nt all 
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places what his diſcourſe tends to, as particularly in this place it is not obvi- 
ous to gueſs what he drives at, when he ſays, ** the exerciſe of ſupreme pa- 
« triarchal juriſdiction in Egypt,” or how this ſerves to make out the deſcent 
of Adam's lordſhip to the ee or any body elſe. | 

$. 153. For I thought he had been giving us out of ſcripture proofs and 
examples of monarchical government, founded on paternal authority, deſcend- 
ing from Adam; and not an hiſtory of the Jews :. amongſt whom yet we find 
no kings, till many years after they were a people: and when kings were their 
rulers, there is not the leaſt mention or room for a pretence that they were 
heirs to Adam, or kings by paternal authority. I expected, talking fo much 
as he does of ſcripture, that he would have produced thence a ſeries of mo- 
narchs, whoſe titles were clear to Adam's fatherhood, and who, as heirs to 
him, owned and exerciſed paternal juriſdiction over their ſubje&s, and that 
this was the true patriarchal government : whereas he neither proves, that 
the patriarchs were kings; nor that either kings or patriarchs were heirs to 
Adam, or ſo much as pretended to it: and one may as well prove, that the 
patriarchs were all abſolute monarchs; that the power both of patriarchs and 
kings was only paternal; and that this power deſcended to them from Adam: 
I ay all theſe propoſitions may be as well proved by a confuſed account of a 
multitude of little kings in the Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or 
any of our late hiſtories of the Northern America, or by our author's 70 
kings of Greece, out of Homer, as by any thing he brings out of ſcripture, 
in that multitude of kings he has reckoned up. ab! 
F. 154. AND methinks he ſhould have let Homer and his wars of Troy 
alone, fince his great zeal to truth or monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch 
of tranſport againſt philoſophers and poets, that he tells us in his preface, that 
there are too many in theſe days, who pleaſe themſelves in running after 
the opinions of philoſophers and poets, to find out ſuch an original of go- 
« yernment, as might promiſe them ſome title to liberty, to the great ſcan- 
dal of chriſtianity, and bringing in of atheiſm.” And yet theſe heathens, 
philoſopher Ariſtotle, and poet Homer, are not rejected by our zealous 
chriſtian politician, whenever they offer any thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; 
whether ** to the great ſcandal of chriſtianity and bringing in of atheiſm,” 
let him look. This I cannot but obſerve, in authors who it is viſible write 
not for truth, how ready zeal for intereſt and party is to entitle chriſtianity 
to their defigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who will not without ex- 
amining ſubmit to their doctrines, and blindly ſwallow their nonſenſe. 
Bur to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, our author farther tells us, p. 18, that 
* after the return of the Iſraelites out of bondage, God, out of a ſpecial care 


of them, - choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſuccefſively to govern as princes in the 


place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers.” If it be true, that they returned 
out of bondage, it muſt be into a ſtate of freedom, and muſt imply, that both 
before and after this bondage they were free; unleſs our author will fay, that 
changing of maſters is returning out of bondage; or that a ſlave returns out of 
bondage, when he is removed from one gally to another. If then they re- 
turned out of bondage, it is plain that in thoſe days, whatever our author 8 
4 | is 
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his preface ſays to the contrary, there was a difference between a fon, a ſub. 
je, and a ſlave; and that neither the patriarchs before, nor their rulers 
after this ptian bondage, numbered their ſons or ſubjects amongſt 
«« their poſſeſſions,” and diſpoſed of them with as abſolute a dominion, as 
they did their other goods. 4 «Y r 
F. 155. Turs is evident in Jacob, to whom Reuben offered his two ſons 
as pledges; and Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's fafe return out of 
Egypt: which all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but a fort of mockery, 
if Jacob had had the ſame power over every one of his family, as he had over 
his ox or his aſs, as an owner over his ſubſtance; and the offers that Reuben 
or Judah made had been ſuch a ſecurity for returning of Benjamin, as if 4 
man ſhould take two lambs out of his lord's flock, and offer one as ſecurity, 
that he will fafely reſtore the other. | 
& 156. Wu they were out of this bondage, what then? ** God out of 
« a ſpecial care of them, the Iſraelites. It is well that once in his book he 
will allow God to have any care of the people; for in other places he ſpeaks 
of mankind, as if God had no care of any part of them, but only of their mo- 
narchs, and that the reſt of the people, the ſocieties of men, were made as ſo 
many herds of cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, and pleaſure of their princes. 
§. 157. Cnosx Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as princes ;” a 
ſhrewd argument our author has. found out to prove God's care of the fatherly 
authority, and Adam's heirs, that here, as an expreſſion of his care of his own 
ople, he chuſes thoſe for princes over them, that had not the leaſt pretence 
to either. The perſons were Moſes, of the tribe of Levi, and Joſhua 
of the tribe of Ephraim, neither of which had any title of fatherhood. But, 
ſays our author, they were in the place and ſtead of the fupreme fathers. If 
God had any where as plainly declared his choice of fuch fathers to be rulers, 
as he did of. Moſes and Joſhua, we might believe Moſes and Joſhua were in 
their place and ſtead: but that being the queſtion in debate, till that be better 
proved, Moſes being choſen by God to be rater of his people, will no more 
prove that government belonged to Adam's heir, or to the fatherhood ; than 
God's chuting Aaron of the tribe of Levi to be prieſt, will prove that the 
prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the-prime fathers ; fince God would 
chuſe Aaron to be prieſt, and Moſes ruler in Iſrael, though neither of thoſe 
offices were ſettled on Adam's heir, or the fatherhood. 
S8. 158. Oux author goes on, © And after them likewiſe for a time he raiſed 
% up . 4s to defend his people in time of peril,” p. 18. This proves fa- 
therly authority to be the original of government, and that it deſcended from 
Adam to his heirs; juſt as well as what went before : only here our author 
ſeems to confeſs, that theſe judges, who were all the governors they then had. 
were only men of valour, whom they made their generals to defend them in 
time of peril; and cannot God raiſe up ſuch men, unleſs fatherhood have a 
title to government ? 2 8 | 
F. 159. Bur ſays our author, when God gave the Iſraelites kings, he 
« re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime right of lineal ſueceſſion to paternal 
government, p. 18. FH 6. 160 
| 100. 
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5. 160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? by a law, a poſitive command? We 
find no ſuch thing. Our author means then, that when God gave them a 
king, in giving chem a king, he re-eſtabliſhed the right, &c. To re-eſtabliſh 
de facto the right af lineal ſucceſſion to 2 government, is to put a man 
in poſſeſſion of that government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal 
| had a right to: for, firſt, if it were another government than what 
his anceſtors had, it was not ſucceeding to an ancient right, but beginning a 
new one: for if a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his ancient patrimony, 
which for ſome ages his family had been diſſeized of, an additional eſtate, 
never before in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re- eſta- 
bliſh the right of lineal ſuccaſſton to any more than what had been formerly 

oped by 

— cr more than Iſaac or Jacob had, it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them 
the right of ſucceſſion to a power, but giving them a new power, however 
you pleaſe: to call it, paternal or not: and whether Iſaac and Jacob had the 
fame power that the kings of Iſrael had, I deſire any one, by what has been 
above ſaid, to conſider ; and I do not think he will find, that either Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, or jacob, had any regal power at all. RY. | 

5. 101. Nxx r, there can be ©* no re-eſtabliſhment of the prime and ancient 
right of lineal ſucceſſion to any thing, unleſs he, that is put in poſſeſſion 
of it, has the right to ſucceed, and be the true and next heir to him he ſuc- 
ceeds to. Can that be a re-eſtabliſhment, which begins in a new family? or 


that the (re- eſtabliſhment of an ancient right of lineal ſucceſſion, when a 


crown is given to one, who has no right of ſucceſſion to it; and who, if the 
lineal ſucceſſion had gone on, had been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it? 
Saul, the firſt king God gave the Iſraelites, was of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Was the * ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion re-eſtabliſhed” in him? 
The next was David, the youngeſt ſon of Jeſſe, of the poſterity of Judah, 
Jacob's third ſon. Was the “ ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to 
* paternal government re- eſtabliſned in him? or in Solomon, his younger 
ſon and ſucceſſor in the throne? or in Jeroboam over the ten tribes ? or in 
Athaliah, a woman who reigned fix years an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? 
** If the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government 
Were .re-clabliſhed '' in any of theſe or their poſterity, the ancient and 
prime tight of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government” belongs to younger 
brothers as-well as elder, and may be re-eſtabliſhed in any man. living : for 
whatever younger brothers, by ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſ- 
„ hon,” may haye as well as the elder, that every man living may have a 
right to, by lineal ſuceeflion, and Sir Robert as well as any other. And ſo 
what a brave right of lineal ſucceſſion, to bis paternal or regal government, 
ur author has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſecuring the rights and inheritance of 
crowns, where. every one may have it, let the world conſider. | 
4 9. 162. Bor ſays our author however, p. 19. Whenſpever God m 
choice of any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intended that the iſſue alſo ſhould 
4 have benefit thereof, as beiag comprehended ſufficiently in the-perſon of the 
father, although the father was only named in the grant.” This vet will 
not help out ſucceſſion: for if, as our author ſays, the benefit of the grant be 


is anceſtors. If therefore the power the kings of Iſrael had were 


intended 
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intended to the iſſue of the grantee, this will not direct the ſucceſſion; ſince 
if God give any thing to a man and his iſſue in general, the claim cannot be 
to any one of that iſſue in particular; every one that is of his race will have 
an equal right. If it be ſaid, our author meant heir, I believe our author 
was as willing as any body to have uſed that word, if it would have ſerved 
His turn: but Solomon, who ſucceeded David in the throne, being no more 
his heir than Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the government of the ten 
tribes, was his iſſue, our author had reaſon to avoid faying, that God in. 
tended it to the heirs, when that would not hold in a ſucceſſion, which our 
author could not except againſt ; and ſo he has left his ſucceſſion as unde- 
termined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it: for if the regal power be given 
by God to a man and his iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to Abraham and 
his ſeed, muſt they not all have a title to it, all ſhare in it? And one may 
as well ſay, that by God's grant to Abraham and his ſeed, the land of Ca- 
naan was to belong only to one of his ſeed exclufive of all others, as by God's 
grant of dominion to a man and his iſſue, this dominion was to belong in 
peculiar to one of his iſſue excluſive of all others. 
$. 163. Bur how will our author prove that whenſoever God made choice 
of any ſpecial perſon to be a king. he intended that * the (I ſuppoſe he means 
his) iſſue alfo ſhould have benefit thereof ? has he ſo ſoon forgot Moles and 
Joſhua, whom in this very ſection, he ſays; ***.God out of'a ſpecial care choſe 
to govern as princes,” and the judges that God raiſed up? Had not theſe 
-princes, having the ſame authority of the „ 6g fatherhood; the ſame 
power that the kings had; and being ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould 
not their iſſue have the benefit of that choice, as well as David's or Solomon's? 
If theſe had the paternal authority put into their hands immediately by God, 
why had not their ifſue the benefit of this grant in a ſucceſſion to this power? 
Or if they had it as Adam's heirs, why did not their heirs enjoy it after them 
by right deſcending to them? for they could not be heirs to one another. Was 
the power the ſame, and from the ſame original, in Moſes, Joſhua, and the 
Judges, as it was in David and the Kings; and was it inheritable in one, and 
not in the other? If it was not paternal authority, then God's own people 
were governed by thoſe that had not paternal authority, and thoſe governors 
did well enough without it: if it were paternal authority, and God choſe the 
perſons that were to exerciſe it, our author's rule fails, that whenſoever God 
„ makes choice of any perſon to be ſupreme ruler” (for I ſuppoſe the name 
king has no ſpell in it, it is not the title, but the power makes the difference) 
«© he intends that the iſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it,” fince from their 
coming out of Egypt to David's time, 400 years, the iſſue was never * ſo ſut- 
4 ficiently comprehended in the perſon of the father,” as that any ſon, after 
the death of his father, ſucceeded to the government amongſt all thoſe judges 
that judged Iſrael. If, to avoid this, it be ſaid, God always choſe the perion 
of the ſucceſſor, and fo, transferring the fatherly authority to him, excluded 
his. iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is manifeſtly not ſo in the itory of 
Jephthah, where he articled with the people, and they made him judge 
over them, as is plain, Judg. xi. EY SY vie 
| 29%) 4 n | ; 2 F. 164. Ir 
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F. 164. IT is in vain then to ſay, that“ whenſoever God chuſes any ſpe- 
« cjal perſon to have the exerciſe — nakuy authority,” (for if that be not 
to be king, I deſire to know the difference between a king and one havin 
the exerciſe of paternal authority) he intends the iſſue alſo ſhould have the 
« benefit of it,” ſince we find the authority the judges had ended with 
them, and deſcended not to their iſſue; and if the judges had not paternal 
authority, I fear it will trouble our author, or any of the friends to his 
principles, to tell who had then the paternal authority, that is, the govern- 
ment and ſupreme power amongſt the Iſraelites: and I ſuſpect they muſt 
confeſs that the choſen people of God continued a people ſeveral hundreds 
of years, without any knowledge or thought of this paternal authority, or 
any appearance of monarchical government at all. | 

8. 165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but read the ſtory of the Levite, and 
the war thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three laſt chapters of Judges ; 
and when he finds, that the Levite appeals to the people for juſtice, that it was 
the tribes and the congregation that debated, reſolved, and directed all that 
was done on that occaſion ; he muſt conclude, either that God was not care- 
« ful to preſerve the fatherly authority” amongſt his own choſen people; or 
elſe that t 


ment; if the former, it will ſeem very ſtrange and improbable, that God 
ſhould ordain fatherly authority to be ſo ſacred amongſt the ſons of men, that 
there could be no power, or government without it, and yet that amongſt his 


own people, even whilſt he is providing a government for them, and therein 


preſcribes rules to the ſeveral ſtates and relations of men, this great and fun- 
damental one, this moſt material and neceſſary of all the reſt, ſhould be con- 
cealed, and lie neglected for 400 years after. 55 

9166. Brok I leave this, I muſt aſk how our author knows that when- 
* ſoever God makes choice of any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intends that 
* the iſſue ſhould have the benefit thereof? Does God by the law of na- 
ture or revelation ſay ſo ? By the ſame law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his iſſue 
muſt enjoy the crown in ſucceſſion, and ſo point out the heir, or elſe leave 
his iſſue to divide or ſcramble for the government: both alike abſurd, and 
ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch grant to the iſſue. When any ſuch 


declaration of God's intention is produced, it will be our duty to believe 


God intends it ſo; but till that be done, our author muſt ſhew us ſome 
better warrant, before we ſhall be obliged to receive him as the authentick 
revealer of God's intentions. | | | 

9. 167..* Taz iflue, ſays our author, is comprehended ſufficientlyin the per- 
* ſon of the father, although the father only was named in the grant :” and 
yet God, when he gave the land of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. xiii. 15, thought 
fit to put his ſeed into the grant too: ſo the prieſthood was given to Aaron 
and his ſeed ; and the crown God gave not only to David, but his ſeed alſo: and 
however our author aſſures us that God intends, that the iflue ſhould have 
the benefit of it, when he chuſes any perſon to be king,” yet we ſee that 


A Ff | the 


e fatherly authority may be preſerved, where there is no monarchical 
government: if the latter, then it will follow, that though fatherly authority 
be ever ſo well proved, yet it will not infer a neceſſity of monarchical govern- 
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the kingdom which * 958 to Saul, without mentioning lie ſeed after bim, 
never came to any of his iſſue: and why, when God choſe a perſon to be king, 
he ſhould intend, that his iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, more than when 
he choſe one to be judge in Iſrael, I would fain know a reaſon ; or Why does 
a grant bf fatherly authority to a king more comprehend the iſſue, than when 
a like grant is made to a judge ? Is paternal authority by right to deſcend to 
the iſſue of one, and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to be 
ſhewn of « 6 difference more than the name, when the thing given Is the 
ſame fatherly authority, and the manner of giving it, God's choice of the per- 
ſon, the ſame too; for I ſuppoſe our author, when he ſays, God raiſed up 
«« judges,” will by no means allow they were choſen by the people. 

'I 168. Bur ſince our author has ſo confidently aſſured us of the care of God 

to preſerve the fatherhood, and pretends to build all he ſays upon the autho- 


rity of the ſcripture, we may well expect that that people, 'whoſe law, conſti- 


tution, and hiſtory are chiefly contained in the ſcripture, ſhould furniſh him 
with the cleareſt inſtances of Gad's care of preſerving the fatherly authority, 
in that people who it is agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us ſee then 
what ſtate this paternal authority or government was in amongſt the Jews, 
from their beginning to be a people. It was omitted by our author's con- 
feſſion, from their coming into Egypt, till their return out of that bondage, 
above 200 years: from thence till God gave the Iſraelites a king, about 40 
years more, our author gives but a uy {lender account of it; nor indeed all 
that time are there the leaſt footſteps 3 or regal government amongſt 
them. But then ſays our author, Go re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime 
* right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government.” | 
F. 169. WHarT a © lineal ſucceſſion to paternal government” was then 
eſtabliſhed, we have already ſeen. I only now conſider how long this laſted, 
and that was to their captivity, about goo years: from thence to their deſtruc- 
tion by the Romans, above 650 years after, the ancient and prime right of 
* lineal fuccefſion to paternal government” was again loſt, and they continued 
a- people in the promiſed land without it. So that of 1750 years that they 
were God's peculiar people, they had hereditary kingly government amongſt 
them not one third of the time; and of that time there is not the leaſt footſtep 
of one moment of paternal government, nor the re-eſtabliſhment of the 


ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe it 


to be derived, as from its fountain, from David, Saul, Abraham, or, which 
von our author 8 principles 1 is the only wy from Adam. 
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CAP 1:0 KR: I. 


$. 1. IT having been ſhewn in the foregoing diſcourſe, 
1. Tzar Adam had not, either by natural right of fatherhood, 
* or by poſitive donation from God, any ſuch authority over his chil- 
dren, or dominion over the world, as is pretended : A . 
2. THAT if he had, his heirs yet had no right to it: 
3. THAT if his heirs had, there being no law of nature nor poſitive law 
of God that determines which is the right heir in all caſes that may ariſe, 


the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing rule, could not have been 


certainly determined : | | 
4. THAT if even that had been determined, yet the knowledge of which 
is the eldeſt line of Adam's poſterity, being ſo long fince utterly loſt, that in 
the races of mankind and families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt houſe, and to have the right 
of inheritance ; : 8 ; | 5 {ant Ik 

ALL theſe premiſes having, as I think, been clearly made out, it is im- 
poſſible that the rulers now on carth ſhould make any benefit, or derive an 
the leaſt ſhadow of authority from that, which is held to be the fountain of 
all power, Adam's private dominion and paternal juriſdiction;“ ſo that he 
that will not give juſt occaſion to think that all government in the world is 
the product only of force and violence, and that men live together by no 
other rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt carries it, and ſo lay a 
foundation for perpetual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition, and rebel- 
lion, (things that the followers of that hypothefis ſo loudly cry out againſt) 
muſt of neceſſity find out another riſe of government, another original of 
political power, and another way of deſigning and knowing the perſons that 
have it, than what Sir Robert Filmer hath taught us. PRINT, 

9. 2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be amiſs to ſet down what I 
take to be political power; that the power of a magiſtrate over a ſubject may 
be diſtinguiſhed from that of a father over his children, a maſter over his ſer- 
vant, a huſband over his wife, and a lord over his ſlave. All which diftin& 
powers happening ſometimes together in the ſame man, if he be: conſidered 
under theſe different relations, Faw help us to diſtinguiſh er one 
. 28 ak i a | : trom 
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from another, and ſhew the difference betwixt a ruler of a commonwealth, z 
father of a family, and a captain of a galley. 
F. 3. PoLITICAL power, then, I take to be a right of making laws with 


| penalties of death, and conſequently all Teſs penalties for the regulating and 


preſerving of property, and of employing the force of the community, in the 
execution of ſuch laws, and in the Since of the commonwealth from 


foreign injury; and all this only for the publick good. 


\ 


AHA FEN H. 


Of the ftate of nature. 


O underſtand political power right, and derive it from its original, 
we muſt conſider, what ſtate all men are naturally in, and that 
is, a ſtate of perfect freedom to order their actions and diſpoſe of their poſ- 
ſeſſions and perſons, as they think fit, within the bounds of the law of na- 
ture; without aſking leave, or depending upon the wilt of any other man. 
A sr rp alſo of equality, wherein all the power and juriſdiction is recipro- 
cal, no one having more than. another ; thete being nothing more evident, 
than that creatures of the ſame fpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the 


fame advantages of nature, and the uſe of the ſame faculties, ſhould alſo be 


equal one amongſt another without ſubordination or ſubjection; unleſs the 
ford and maſter of them all ſhould, by any manifeſt declaration of his will, 
ſet one above another, and confer on 3 by an evident and clear appoint- 
ment, an undoubted right to dominion and fovereignty. 

F. 5. Tuls equality of men by nature, the judicious. Hooker looks upon 
as ſo evident in itſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that Be makes it the foun- 
dation of that obligation to mutual love amongſt men, on which he builds 
the duties we owe one another, and from whence he derives the great 
maxims of juſtice. and charity. His words are, | 
Tux like natural inducement hath brought men to know that it is no 
leſs their duty to love others than edemitives ; for ſeeing thoſe things 
which are equal, muſt needs all have one meaſare ; if I cannot but wiſh to 
receive good, even as much at every man's hands, as any man can wiſh unto 
his own ſoul,, how fhould I look to. have any part of my deſire herein ſatiſ- 
<«« fied, unleſs myſelf be careful to fatisfy the like defire, which. is undoubtedly 

in other men, being of one and the fame nature ? To have any thing 
offered them repugnant to this defire, muſt needs in all reſpects grieve them 
as much as me; ſo that if I do Harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being 
no reaſon that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure of love to me, than they 
have by me thewed; unto them: my defire therefore to be loved of my 
equals in nature, as much as poſſibly may be, impoſeth upon me a natural 
duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like affection: from which relation 
of equality between. ourſelves and them that are as ourſelves, n 

| | TN : rule 
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« rules and canons natural reaſon hath drawn, for direction of life, no man 
4 jg ignorant.“ Sh 
F. 6. Bur though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a ſtate of licence: 
though man in that ſtate have an uncontroulable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon 
ot poſſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any 
creature in his poſſeſſion, but where ſome nobler uſe than its bare preſervation 
calls for it. The ſtate of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which 
obliges every one: and reaſon, which is that law, teaches all mankind, who 
will but conſult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought 
to harm another in his life, health, liberty, or poſſeſſions: for men being all 
the workmanſhip of one omnipotent and infinitely wiſe Maker; all the ſer- 
vants of one ſovereign maſter, ſent into the world by his order, and about his 
buſineſs ; they are his property, whoſe workmanſhip they are, made to laſt 
during his, not another's pleaſure : and being furniſhed with like faculties, 
ſharing all in one community of nature, there cannot be ſuppoſed any ſuch. 
ſubordination among us, that may authorize us to deſtroy another, as if 
we were made for one another's uſes, as the inferior ranks of creatures are for 
our's. Every one, as he is bound to preſerve himſelf, and not to quit his 
ſtation wilfully, ſo by the like reaſon, when his own preſervation comes not 
in competition, ought he, as much as he can, to preſerve the reſt of mankind, 
and may not, unleſs it be to do juſtice to an oftender, take away or impair 
the life, or what tends to the preſervation of life, the liberty, health, limb, 
or goods of another. 
| © 7. AND that all men may be reſtrained from invading others rights, and: 
from doing hurt to one another, and the law of nature be obſerved, which. 
willeth the peace and preſervation of all mankind, the execution of the law 
of nature is, in that ſtate, put into every man's hands, whereby every one. 
has a right to puniſh the tranſgreſſors of that law to ſuch a degree as may 
hinder its violation : for the law of nature would, as all other laws that con- 
cern men in this world, be in-vain, if there were no- Body that in the ſtate of 
nature had a power to execute that law, and thereby preſerve the innocent. 
and reſtrain offenders. And if any one in the ſtate of nature may puniſh. 
another for any evil he has done, every one may do ſo: for in that ſtate of. 
perfect equality, where naturally there is no ſuperiority or juriſdiction of one 
over another, what any may do in proſecution of that law, every one muſt 
needs have a right to do. | 
J. 8. Anp thus, in the ſtate of nature,“ one man comes by a power over 
another; but yet no abſolute or arbitrary power, to uſe a criminal, when 
he has got him in his hands, according to the paſſionate heats, or boundleſs, 
extravagancy of his own will; but only to retribute to him, ſo far as calm 
reaſon and conſcience dictate, what is propartionate to his tranſgreſſion; which | | 
is ſo much as may ſerve for reparation and reſtraint: for theſe two are the only | 
reaſons, why one man may law ful do Harm to another, which is that we 
call e In tranſgreſſing the law of nature, the offender declares: 
himſelf to live by another 105 than that of reaſon and common equity, which 
15 that meaſufe God has ſet to the actions of men, ſor their mutual ſecurity ; 
7 and⸗ 
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and ſo he becomes dangerous to mankind, the tye, which is to ſecure them 
from injury and violence, being flighted and broken by him. Which bein 


a treſpals * the whole ſpecies, and the peace and ſafety of it, provides 


for by the law of nature; every man upon this ſcore, by the right he hath to 
preſerve mankind in general, may reſtrain, or, where it is neceſſary, deſtroy 
things noxious to them, and ſo may bring ſuch evil on any one, who hath 
tranſgreſſed that law, as may make him repent the doing of it, and thereb 

deter him, and by his example others, from doing the like miſchief. And in 


this caſe, and upon this ground, “every man hath a right to puniſh the 
offender, and be executioner of the law of nature.” 


FS. 9. 1 pousrT not but this will ſeem a very ſtrange doctrine ro ſome men: 
but before they condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve me, by what right any 
rince or ſtate can put to death, or puniſh an alien, for any crime he commit; 


In their country. It is certain their laws, by virtue of any ſanction they re- 
ceive from the promulgated will of the legiſlative, teach not a ſtranger: they 
ſpeak not to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to them. The 


legiſlative authority, by which they are in force over the ſubjects of that com- 
monwealth, hath no power over him. Thoſe who have the ſupreme power 


of making laws in England, France, or Holland, are to an Indian but like 
the reſt of the world, men without authority : and therefore, if by the law 


of nature every man hath not a power to puniſh offences againſt it, as he ſo- 


berly judges the caſe to require, I ſee not how the magiſtrates of any com- 


munity can puniſh an alien of another country; ſince, in reference to him, 
they can have no more power than what every man naturally may have over 
1 FR WB | 1 | 

F. 10. Brsiprs the crime which conſiſts in violating the law, and varying 
from the right rule of reaſon, whereby a man ſo far becomes degenerate, and 
declares himſelf to quit the principles of human nature, and to be a noxious 
creature, there is commonly injury done to ſome perſon or other, and ſome 


other man receives damage by his tranſgreſſion: in which caſe he who hath 
enen damage, has, beſides the þ 455 of puniſhment common to him 
with o 


er men, a particular right to ſeek reparation from him that has done 


it: and any other perſon, who finds it juſt, may alſo join with him that is 
| Injured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the offender ſo much as may make 


ſatisfaction for the harm he has ſuffered. 855 3 
F. 11. Fon theſe two diſtinct rights, the one of puniſhing the crime for 


_ reſtraint, and preventing the like offence, which right of puniſhing is in every 


body; the other of taking reparation, which belongs only to the injured party; 


comes it to paſs that the magiſtrate, who by being magiſtrate hath the com- 
mon right of puniſhing put into his hands, can often, where the publick 


good demands not the execution of the law, remit the puniſhment of criminal 


offences by his own authority, . but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due to 
any private man for the damage he has received. That, he who has ſuffered 


the damage has a right to demand in his.own name, and he alone can remit: 


the damnified perſon has this power of appropriating to himſelf the goods or 


ſervice of the offender, by right of ſelf-preſervation, as every man has a power 
1 f a * A bo »* T1 | $&> = FE r to 
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to puũniſh the crime, to prevent its being committed again, by the right he 
«has of preſerving all'mankind,” and doing all reaſonable things he can in 
order to hor end : and thus it is, that every man, in the ſtate of nature, has 
a power to kill a murderer, both to deter others from doing the like injury, 
which no repatation can compenſate, by the example of the puniſhment that 
attends it from every body; and alſo to ſecure men from the attempts of a 
criminal, who having renounced reaſon, the comnion rule and meaſure God 
hath given to mankind, hath, by the unjuſt violence and ſlaughter he hath 
committed upon one, declared war againſt all mankind ; and therefore may 
be deſtroyed as a lion or a tyger, one of thoſe wild ſavage beaſts, with whom 
men can have no ſociety nor ſecurity : and upon this is grounded that great 


law of nature, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
« ſhed.” And Cain was fo fully convinced, that every one had a right to 
deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that after the murder of his brother, he cries out, 
«Every one that findeth me, ſhall flay me; ſo plain was it writ in the 


hearts of all mankind. 

F. 12. By the ſame reaſon may a man in the ſtate: of nature puniſh the 
leſſer breaches of that law. It will perhaps be demanded, with death? I an- 
ſwer, each tranſgreſſion may be puniſhed to that degree, and with ſo much 
ſeverity, as will ſuffice to make it an ill bargain to the offender, give him 
cauſe to repent; and terrify others from doing the like. Every offence, that 
can be committed in the ſtate of nature, may in the ſtate of nature be alſo 


puniſhed equaly, and as far forth as it may, in a commonwealth: for though 
it would be beſide my preſent purpoſe, to enter here into the particulars of 


the law of nature, or its meaſures of puniſhment ; yet, it is certain there is 
ſuch a law, and that too as intelligible and plain to a rational creature, 
and à ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive laws of commonwealths : nay, 
poſſibly plainer, as much as reaſon is eaſier to be underſtood, than the 
fancies and intricate contrivances of men, following contrary and hidden 
intereſts put into words; for ſo truly are a great part of the municipal laws 
of countries, which are only ſo far right, as they are founded on the law of 
nature, by which they are to be regulated and interpreted. A 
I. 13. To this ſtrange doctrine, viz. That “ in the ſtate of nature every 
one has the executive power” of the law of nature, I doubt not but it will 
be objected, that it is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their own caſes, 
that ſelf-love will make men partial to themſelves and their friends: and on 
the other ſide, that ill-nature, pation, and revenge will carry them too far in 


puniſhing others; and hence nothing but confuſion and diſorder will follow: 


and that therefore Ged hath certainly appointed government to reſtrain the 
partiality and violence of men. Teafily grant, that civil government is the 
proper remedy for the inconvenieneies of the ſtate of nature, Which muſt cer- 


tainly be great, where men may be judges in their own caſe; ſince it is eaſy to 


be imagined, that he who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will 
ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf for it: but I hall defire thoſe who 
make this objection, to remember, that abſolute monarchs are but men; and 
if government is to be the remedy of thoſe evils, which neceſſarily follow from 
7 5 men's 
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men's being judges in their own caſes, and the ſtate of nature is therefore 
not to be endured; I deſire to know what kind of government that is, and 
how much better it is than the ſtate of nature, where one man, commandin 
a multitude, has the liberty to be judge in his own caſe, and may do to al] 
his ſubjects whatever he pleaſes, without the leaſt liberty to any one to 
queſtion or controul thoſe who execute his pleaſure ? and in whatſoever he 
doth, whether led by reaſon, miſtake or paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to ? much 
better it is in the ſtate of nature, wherein men are not bound to ſubmit to the 
unjuſt will of another: and if he that judges, judges amiſs in his own, or 
any other caſe, he is anſwerable for it to the reſt of mankind. 
§ 14. IT is often aſked as a mighty objection, where are, or ever were 

there any men in ſuch a ſtate of nature?” To which it may ſuffice as an 
anſwer at preſent, that ſince all princes and rulers of independent povern- 
ments, all through the world, are in a ſtate of nature, it is plain the world 
never was, nor ever will be, without numbers of men in that ſtate. I have 
named all governors of independent communities, whether they are, or are 
- not, in league with others : for it is not every compact that puts an end to 
the ſtate of nature between men, but only this one of agreeing together 
mutually to enter into one community, and make one body politick ; other 
promiſes and compacts men may make one with another, and yet ſtill be in 
the ſtate of nature. The promiſes and bargains for truck, &c. between the 
two men in the deſert iſland, mentioned by Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his 
hiſtory of Peru ; or between a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America; 
are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in re- 
ference to one another: for truth and keeping of faith belongs to men as 
men, and not as members of ſociety. 1 

I. 15. To thoſe that ſay, there were never any men in the ſtate of nature, 
I will not only oppoſe the authority of the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. i. 
ſect. 10, where he ſays, The laws which have been hitherto mentioned,” 
i. e. the laws of nature, do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, 
<< although they have never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any ſolemn agree- 
« ment amongſt themſelves what to do, or not to do: but foraſmuch as we 
are not by ourſelves ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with competent ſtore of 
things, needful for ſuch a life as our nature doth deſire, a life fit for the 
% dignity of man; therefore to ſupply thoſe defects and imperfections which 
«© are in us, as living ſingle and ſolely hy ourſelves, we are naturally induced 
** to ſeek communion and fellowſhip with others: this was the cauſe of 
men's uniting themſelves, at firſt in politiek ſocieties But I moreover 
affirm, that all men are naturally in that ſtate, anq remain ſo, till by their 
own conſents they make themſelves members of ſome politick ſociety ; and 
1 doubt not in the ſequel of this diſcourſe to make it very clear. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the ſtate of war. 


5. 16. HE ſtate of war is a ſtate of enmity and deſtruction: and there- 

fore declaring by word or action, not a paſſionate and haſty, 
but a ſedate ſettled deſign upon another man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war 
with him againſt whom he 22 declared ſuch an intention, and ſo has expoſed 
his life to the other's power to be taken away by him, or any one that joins 
with him in his defence, and eſpouſes his quarrel; it being reaſonable and. 
juſt, I ſhould have a right to deſtroy that which threatens me with deſtruc- 
tion: for, by the fundamental law of nature, man being to be preſerved as 
much as poſſible, when all cannot be preſerved, the ſafety of the innocent is 
to be preferred : and one may deſtroy a man who makes war upon him, or 
has diſcovered an enmity to his being, for the ſame reaſon that he may kill 
2 wolf or a lion; becauſe ſuch men are not under the ties of the common 
law of reaſon, have no other rule, but that of force and violence, and ſo 
may be treated as beaſts of prey, thoſe dangerous and noxious creatures, that 
will be ſure to deſtroy him whenever he falls into their power. 

$. 17. AnD hence it is, that he who attempts to get another man into his 
abſolute power, does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him; it 
being to be underſtood as a declaration of a deſign upon his life: for I have 
reaſon to conclude, that he who would get me into his power without my 
conſent, would uſe me as he pleaſed when he got me there, and deſtroy me 
too when he had a fancy to it; for no- body can deſire to have me in his ab- 
ſolute power, unleſs it be to compel me by force to that which is againſt the 
right of my freedom, i. e. make me a ſlave. To be free from ſuch force is 
the only ſecurity of my preſervation ; and reaſon bids me look on him, as an 
enemy to my preſervation, who would take away that freedom which is the 
fence to it; ſo that he who makes an attempt to enſlave me, thereby puts 
himſelf into a ſtate of war with me. He that, in the ſtate of nature, would 
take away the freedom that belongs to any one in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily 
be ſuppoſed to have a deſign to take away every thing elſe, that freedom 
being the foundation of all the reſt; as he that, in the ſtate of ſociety, 
would take away the freedom belonging to thoſe of that ſociety or common - 
wealth, muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away from them every thing elſe, 
and fo be looked on as in a ſtate of war. 

F. 18. Tris makes it lawful for a man to kill a thief, who has not in the 
leaſt hurt him, nor declared any deſign upon his life, any farther than, by 
the uſe of force, ſo to get him in his power, as to take away his money, or 
what he pleaſes, from k | 
get me into his power, let his pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon to 


luppoſe, that he, who would take away my liberty, would. not, when he had 
VOL. II. G g me 


im; becauſe uſing force, where he has no right, to | 
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me in his power, take away every thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for 
me to treat him as one who has put himſelf into a tate of war with me, 
i. e. kill him if I can; for to that hazard does he juſtly expoſe himſelf, 
whoever introduces a ſtate of war, and is aggreſſor in it. 
§. 19. AND here we have the plain “' difference between the ſtate of nature 
and the ſtate of war,” which however ſome men have confounded, are a; 
far diſtant, as a ſtate of peace, good-will, mutual aſſiſtance and preſervation, 
and a ſtate of enmity, malice, violence and mutual deſtruction, are one from 
another, Men living together according to reaſon, without a common ſupe- 
rior on earth, with authority to judge between them, is properly the ſtate of 
nature. But force, or a declared delign of force, upon the perſon of another, 
where there is no common ſuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the ſtate 
of war: and it is the want of ſuch an appeal gives a man the right of war 
even againſt an aggreſſor, though he be in ſociety and a fellow- ſubject. Thus 
2 thief, whom I cannot harm, but by appeal to the law, for having ſtolen 
all that I am worth, I may kill, when he ſets on me to rob me but of my 
horſe or coat; becauſe the law, which was made for my preſervation, where 
it cannot interpoſe to ſecure my life from preſent force, which, if loſt, is 
ble of no reparation, permits me my own defence, and the right of war, 
a liberty to kill the aggreſſor, becauſe. the aggreſſor allows not time to ap- 
peal to our common judge, nor the decifion of the law, for remedy in a caſe 
where the miſchief may be irreparable. Want of a common judge with au- 
thority, puts all men in a ſtate of nature: force without right, upon a man's 
perſon, makes a ſtate of war, both where there is, and is not, a common judge. 
8. 20. Bur when the actual force is over, the ſtate of war ceaſes between 
thoſe that are in ſociety, and are equally on both ſides ſubjected to the fair 
determination of the law; becauſe then there lies open the remedy of appeal 


for the paſt injury, and to prevent future harm: but where no ſuch appeal is, 


as in the ſtate of nature, for want of poſitive laws, and judges with authority 


to appeal to, the ſtate of war once begun, continues with a right to the inno- 


cent party to deſtroy the other whenever he can, until the aggreſſor offers 
E and deſires reconciliation on ſuch terms as may repair any wrongs he 
las already done, and ſecure the innocent for the future; nay, where an 
appeal to the law, and conſtituted judges, lies open, but the remedy is de- 
nied by a manifeſt perverting of juſtice, and a barefaced wreſting of the laws 
to protect or indemnify the violence or injuries of ſome men, or party of 
men; there it is hard to imagine any thing but a ſtate of war: for wherever 
violence is uſed, and injury done, though by hands appointed to adminiſter 
juſtice, it is ſtill violence and injury, however coloured with the name, pre- 
tences, or forms of law, the end whereof being to protect and redreis the 
innocent, by an unbiafſed application of it, to all who are under it; where- 
ever that is not bona fide done, war is made upon the fufferers, who having 
no appeal on earth to right them, they are left to the only remedy in ſuch 

caſes, an appeal to heaven. d' e ö z1 
$. 21. To avoid this Rate of war (wherein there is no appeal but to heaven, 


1 


and Wherein every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where chere is no au- 
thority to decide between the contenders) is one great reaſon of men's putting 


themſelves. 
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themſelves into fociety, and quitting the ſtate of nature : for where there is 
an authority, a power on earth, from which relief can be had by appeal, there 
the continuance of the ſtate of war is excluded, and the controverſy is decided 
by that power. Had there been any ſuch court, any fuperior juriſdiction on 
earth, to determine the right between Jephthah and the Ammonites, they had 
never come to a ſtate of war: but we ſee he was forced to appeal to heaven: 
« The Lord the Judge (fays he) be judge this day, between the children of 
« Iſrael and the children of Ammon,” Judg. xi. 27. and then proſecuting, 
and relying on his appeal, he leads out his army to battle : and therefore in 
ſuch controverſies, where the queſtion is put, who ſhall be judge? It cannot 
be meant, who ſhall decide the controverſy; every one knows what Jephthah 


here tells us, that the Lord the Judge” ſhall judge. Where there is no 


judge on earth, the appeal lies to God in heaven. That queſtion then can- 
not mean, who fhall judge, whether another hath put himſelf in a ſtate of 
war with me, and whether I may, as Jephthah did, appeal to heaven in it? 


of that F myſelf can only be judge in my own conſcience, as I will anſwer 


it, at the great day, to the ſupreme judge of all men. 
C H 3 TB NIV. 
Of ſlavery. 


HE natural liberty of man is to be free from any-ſuperior power 
Ion earth, and not to be under the will or legiſlative authority of 
man, but to have only the law of nature for his rule. The liberty of man, 
in ſociety, is to be under no other legiſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by 
conſent, in the commonwealth ; nor under the dominion of any will, or re- 
ſtraint of any law, but what that legiſlative ſhall' enact, according to the 
truſt put in it. Freedom then is' not what Sir Robert Filmer tells us, O. 
A. 55. © a liberty for every one to do what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and 
not to be tied by any laws: but freedom of men under government is, to 
have a ſtanding rule to live by, common to every one of that ſociety, and 
made by the legiſlative power erected in it ; a liberty to follow my own will 
in all things, where the rule preſcribes not; and not to be ſubje& to the in- 
conſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man: as freedom o 
nature is, to be under no other reſtraint but the law of nature. 1 

5. 23. Tnis freedom from abſolute; arbitrary power, is ſo neceflary to, 


b. 22. 


and cloſely joined with a man's preſervation, that he cannot part with it, 


but by what forfeits his preſervation and life together: for a man, not having 
the power of his own life, cannot, by compact, or his own conſent, enſlave 
himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary power of 
another, to take away his life, when he pleaſes. No- body can give more 
power than he has himſelf; and he that cannot take away his own life, can- 
not give another power over it. Indeed, having by his fault forfeited his 
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own life, by ſome act that deſexves death: he, to whom che has forfeited it, 
may (when he has him in his hower) delay to take it, and make uſe of him 
to fis own ſervice, and he does him no injury by it: for, whenever he finds 
the hardſhip of his ſlavery outweigh the value of his life, it is in his power, 
by reſiſting the will of his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. 
F. 24. Tunis is the perfect condition of {layery, which is nothing elſe, but 
the ſtate of war continued, between a law ful conqueror and a captive: for, 
if once compact enter between them, and make an agreement for a limited 
pawer on the one fide, and obedience on the other, the ſtate of war and ſlavery 
ceaſes, as long as the compact endures : for, as has been ſaid, no man can, 
by, agreement, paſs over to another that which he hath not in himſelf, a 
power over his own life. | | (95 | 

:,1 C-NFEsSs, we find among the Jews, as well as other nations, that men 
did ſell themſelves; but, it is plain, this was only to drudgery, not to ſlavery: 
for, it is evident, the perſon ſold was not under an abſolute, arbitrary, deſ- 


potical power: for the maſter could not have power to kill him, at any time, 


whom, at a certain time, he was obliged to let go free out of his ſervice; 
and the maſter of ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having an arbitrary power 


over his life, that he could not, at pleaſure, fo much as maim him, but the 


loſs of an eye, or tooth, ſet him free, Exod. xxi. 
Ms he CHAPTER V. 


Of property. 
§. 25. HET HER we conſider natural reaſon, which tells us, that 
men, being once born, have a right to their preſervation, and 
conſequently to meat and drink, and ſuch other things as nature affords for 
their ſubſiſtence ; or revelation, which gives us an account of thoſe grants 
God made of the world to Adam, and to Noah, and his ſons; it is very clear, 
that God, as king David ſays,  Pfal. cxv. 16, ** has given the earth to the 
« children of men; given it to mankind in common. But this being ſup- 
poſed, it ſeems to ſame a very great difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come 
to have a property in any thing: I will not content myſelf to anſwer, that if it 
be difficult to make out property, upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave the 
world to Adam, and his poſterity in common, it is impoſſible that any man, 
but one univerſal monarch, ſhould have any property upon a ſuppoſition, that 
God gave the world to Adam, and his heirs in ſucceſſion, excluſive of all the 
reſt of his poſterity. But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how men might come 
to have a property in ſeveral parts of that which God gave to mankind in 

common, and that without any expreſs compact of all the commoners. 

F. 26. Gop, wha hath given the world to men in common, hath alſo given 
them reaſon to make uſe of it to the beſt advantage of life, and convenience. 
The earth, and all that is therein, is given to men for the ſupport and com- 
fort of their being. And though all the fruits it naturally produces, and 
beaſts it feeds, belong to mankind in common, as they are produced by the 
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ſpontaneous hand of nature; and no- body has originally a private dominion, 
excluſive of the reſt of mankind, in any of them, as they ate thus in their 
natural ſtate: yet being given for the uſe of men, therè muſt of neceſſity be a 
means to appropriate them ſome way or other, before they ean be of any uſe, 
or at all beneficial to any particular man. The fruit, or veniſon, which nou- 
riſhes the wild Indian, who knows no incloſure, and is ſtill a tenant in com- 
mon, muſt be his, and ſo his, i. e. a part of him, that another can no longer 
have any right to it, before it can do him any good for the ſupport of his life. 

$. 27. THouGH the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common to all 
men, yet every man has a property in his own perſon: this no-body has any 
right to but himſelf. The labour of his body, and the work of his hands, we 
may ſay, are properly his. Whatſoever then he removes out of the ſtate that 
nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath. mixed his labour with, and 
| joined toit ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it his property. It 
being by him removed from the common ſtate nature hath placed it in, it 
hath by this labour ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the common right 
of other men, 
labourer,” no man but he can have a right to what that is once joined to, at 
leaſt where there is enough, and as good, left in common for others. 

F. 28. He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an oak, or 
the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated 
them to himſelf. No- body can deny but the nouriſhment is his. I afk then, 
when did they begin to be his? when he digeſted? or when he cat? or when 


he boiled? or when he brought them home? or when he picked them up? 


and it is plain, if the firſt gathering made them not his, nothing elſe could. 


That labour put a diſtinction between them and common: that added ſome- - 


thing to them more than nature, the common mother of all, had done; and 
ſo they became his private right. And will any one ſay, he had no right to thoſe 
acorns or apples he thus appropriated, becauſe he had not the conſent of all 
mankind to make them his? was it a robbery thus to aſſume to himſelf what 
belonged to all in common? If ſuch a conſent as that was neceſſary, man had 
ſtarved, notwithſtanding the plenty God had given him. We ſee in commons, 
which remain ſo by compact, that it is the taking any part of what is com- 
mon, and removing it out of the ſtate nature leaves it in, which begins the 
property; without which the common is of no uſe. And the taking of this 
or that.part does. not depend on the expreſs conſent of all the commoners. 
Thus the graſs my horſe has bit; the turfs my ſervant has cut; and the ore 
| have digged in any place, where I have a right to them in common with 
others; become my property, without the aſſignation or conſent of any body. 
The labour that was mine, removing them out of that common ſtate they 
were in, hath fixed my property in them. | 


y- 29. By making an explicit conſent of every commoner neceffary to any 
one's appropriating to himſelf any part of what is given in common, children 


or ſervants could not cut the meat, which their father or maſter had provided 
them in common, without affigning to every one his peculiar part. 


* 2 4 but 


—* 


For this labour being the unqueſtionable property of the 


Though the water running in the fountain be every one's, yet who can doubt, 
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but wat in che pitcher ia bis anly who drew it ont? Hm labour bath taken 
it out of the hands of nature, where: it was common, and belonged equally 


to all her children, and hath thereby appropriated it to himſelf. 


$. 30%. Tus this law of reaſon makes the deer that Indian's who hath killed 
itz it is allowed to be his goods, who hath beftowed his labour upon it, 
though before it was the common right of every one. And amongſt thoſe 
who are counted the civilized part of mankind,, who: have made and multi- 
plied. poſitive laws to determine property, this original law of nature, for 
the beginning of property, in what was before common, ſtill takes place; 


and by virtue thereof, what fiſh. any one catches in the ocean, that great 


and ſtill remaining common of mankind ; or what ambergriſe any one takes 
up here, is by the labour that removes it out of that common ſtate nature 
left it in, made his property, who takes that pains about it. And even 
amongſt us, the hare that any one is hunting, is thought his who purſues her 
during the chace: for being a beaſt that is ſtill looked upon as common, 
and no man's private poſſeſſion; whoever has employed fo much labour 
about any of that kind, as to find and purſue her, has thereby removed her 
from the ſtate of nature, wherein ſhe was common, and hath begun a property. 

§. 31. Ir will perhaps be objected to this, that “if gathering the acorns, 
* ox other fruits: of the earth. & c. makes a right to them, then any one may 
ingraſs as much as he will.” To which I anſwer, Not fo. The fame law 
af nature, that does by this means give us property, does alſo bound that pro- 
perty too. God has given us all things richly,” 1 Tim. vi. 17, is the voice 
of reaſon confirmed by inſpiration. But how far has her given it us? To enjoy. 
As much as any one can make uſe of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils, 


ſo much he may by his labour fix a property in: whatever is beyond this, is 


more than his ſhare, and belongs to others. Nothing was made by God for 
man to ſpoil or deſtroy. And thus, conſidering the plenty of natural provi- 
ſions. there was a long time in the world, and the few ſpenders; and to how 
ſmall a part of that proviſion the induſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and 
ingroſs it to the prejudice of others; eſpecially keeping within the bounds, 
ſet by reaſon, of what might ſerve for his uſe; there could be then little 
room for quarrels or contentions about property fa eſtabliſſied. 

_ F. 32. Bur the chief mattar of property being now not the fruits of the 
earth, and the beaſts that ſuhſiſt on it, but the earth. itſelf; as that which 
takes in, and carries with it all the reſt; E think it is plain, that property in 
that too is acquired as the farmer. As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 

ves, cultivates, and can uſe the product of, ſo much is his property. He 

y his labour does, as it were, inclote it from the common. Nor will it inva- 
lidate his right, to ſay every hody elſe has an equal title to it, and therefore he 
cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe; without the conſent of all his fellow- 
commoners, all mankind; God, when: he gave the world: in common to all 
mankind, commanded: man alfo to labour, and the penury of his condition 
required-it of him. God and his reaſon commanded him to ſubdue the earth, 


i. e. improve it for the benefit of life, and therein lay out: ſomething upon 


it that was his own, his labour. He that, in obedience. to this command of 
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God, ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any part of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething 
that was bis property, which another had no title to, nor could without 
injury take from him. | : 

5. 33. Nos was this appropriation of any parcel of land, by improving it, 
any prejudice to any other man, fince there was ſtill enough, and as good left; 
and more than the yet unprovided could uſe. So that, in effect, there was 
never the leſs left for others becauſe of his incloſure for himſelf : for he that 
leaves as much as another can make uſe of, does as good as take nothing at 
all. No- body could think himſelf injured by the drinking of another man, 
though he took a good draught, who had a whole river of the ſame water 
left him to quench his thirſt; and the caſe of land and water, where there 
is enough of both, is perfectly the ſame. 

F. 34. GoD gave the world to men in common; but ſince he gave it them 
for their benefit, and the greateſt conveniencies of life they were capable to 
draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 
and uncultivated. He gave to the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and 
labour was to be his title to it) not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quarrel- 
ſome and contentious. He that had as good left for his improvement, as was 
already taken up, needed not complain, ought not to meddle with what was 
already improved by another's labour : if he did, it is plain he defired the 
benefit of another's pains, which he had no right to, and not the ground 
which God had given him in common with others to labour on, and whereof 
there was as left, as that already poſſeſſed, and more than he knew 
what to do with, or his induſtry could reach to. U 

F. 38. Ir is true, in land that is common in England, or any other coun- 
try, where there is plenty of people under government, who have money and 
commerce, no one can incloſe or appropriate any part, without the conſent of 
all his fellow-commoners; becauſe this is left common by compact, i. e. by 

the law of the land, which is not to be violated. And though it be common, 
in reſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to all mankind, but is the joint property 
of this country, or this pariſh. Beſides, the remainder, after ſuch incloſure, 


would not be as good to the reſt of the commoners, as the whole was when 


| they could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in the beginning and firſt 
peopling of the great common of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. The 
law man was under, was rather for appropriating. God commanded, and 
his wants forced him to lab6ur. That was his property which could not be 
taken from him wherever he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing or cultivating 
the earth, and having dominion, we ſee are joined together. The one gave 


title to the other. So that God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave authority 


ſo far to appropriate: and the condition of human life, which requires la- 
rand materials to work on, neceſſarily introduces private poſſeſſions. 

9. 36. Tux meaſure of property nature has well ſet by the extent of men's 
labour and the conveniencies of life: no man's labour could ſubdue, or appro- 
priate all; nor could his enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall part; fo that 
it was impoſſible for any man, this way, to intrench upon the right of another, 
or acquire to himſelſ a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, who _ 
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ſtill have room for as good, and as large a poſſeſſion (after the other had taken 


out his) as before it was appropriated. This meaſure did confine every man's 

oſſeſſion to a very moderate proportion, and ſuch as he might appropriate to 
Limſelf, without injury to any body, in the firſt ages of the world, when 
men were more in danger to be loſt, by. wandering from their company, in 
the then vaſt wilderneſs of the earth, than to be ſtraitened for want of room 
to plant in. And the fame meaſure may be allowed ſtill without prejudice 
to any body, as full as the world ſeems: for ſuppoſing a man, or family, in 
the ſtate they were at firſt peopling of the world by the children of Adam, 


. or Noah ; let him plant in ſome inland, vacant places of America, we ſhall 


find that the poſſeſſions he could make himſelf, upon the meaſures we have 
given, would not be very large, nor, even to this day, prejudice the reſt of 
mankind, or give them reaſon to complain, or think themſelves injured by 


this man's incroachment ; though the race of men have now ſpread them- 


ſelves to all the corners of the world, and do infinitely exceed the ſmall 
number was at the beginning. Nay, the extent of ground is of ſo little value, 
without labour, that I have heard it affirmed, tat in Spain itſelf a man 
may be permitted to plough, ſow, and reap, without being diſturbed, upon 
land he has no other title to, but only his making uſe of it. But, on the 
contrary, the inhabitants think themſelves beholden to him, who, by his 
induſtry on neglected, and conſequently waſte land, has increaſed the ſtock 
of corn, which they wanted. But be this as it will, which I lay no ftreſs 
on; this I dare boldly affirm, that the fame rule of propriety, (viz.) that 
every man ſhould have as much as he could make uſe of, would hold till in 
the world, without ſtraitening any body; ſince there is land enough in the 
world to ſuffice double the inhabitants, had not the invention of money, and 
the tacit agreement of men to put a value on it, introduced (by conſent) 
larger poſſeſſions, and a right to them; which, how it has done, I ſhall by 
and by ſhew more at large. Ez 

$. 37. Tuis is certain, that in the beginning, before the defire of having 
more than man needed, had altered the intrinſick value of things, which de- 
pends only on their uſefulneſs to the life of man; or had agreed, that alittle 


4 80 of yellow metal, which would keep without waſting or decay, ſhould 


worth a great piece of fleſh, or a whole heap of corn; though men had 

a right to appropriate, by their labour, each one to himſelf, as much of the 
things of nature, as he could uſe: yet this could not be much, nor to the 
prejudice of others, where the fame plenty was ſtill left to thoſe who would 
uſe the ſame induſtry. To which let me add, that he who appropriates land 
to himſelf by his labour, does not leſſen, but increaſe the common ſtock of 
mankind : for the proviſions ſerving to the ſupport of human life, produced 
by one acre of incloſed and cultivated land, are (to ſpeak much within com- 
paſs) ten times more than thoſe which are yielded by an acre of land of an 
equal richneſs lying waſte in common. And therefore he that incloſes land, 
and has a greater plenty of the conveniencies of life from ten acres, than he 
could have from an hundred left to nature, may truly be ſaid to give ninety 
acres to mankind'; for his labour now ſupplies him with proviſions out of 


ten acres, which were by the product of an hundred lying in — . 
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have here rated the improved land very low, in making. its product but as ten 
to one, when it is much nearer an hundred to one: for I aſk, whether in the 
wild woods and uncultivated waſte of America, left to nature, without any 
improvement, tillage or huſbandry, a thouſand acres yield the needy and 
wretched inhabitants as many conveniencies of life, as ten acres equally fer- 
tile land do in Devonſhire, where they are well cultivated ? | ; 

BeroRE the appropriation of land, he who gathered as much of the wild 
fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as many of. the beaſts, as he could; he that 
ſo employed his pains about any of the ſpontaneous TY of nature, as any 
way to alter them from the ſtate which nature put them in, by placing any of 
his labour on them, did thereby acquire a propriety in them : but if they 
periſhed, in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe ; if the fruits rotted, or the 


veniſon putrified, before he could ſpend it; he offended againſt the common 


law of nature, and was liable to be puniſhed ; he invaded his neighbour's 
ſhare, for he had no right, farther than his uſe called for any of them, and 
they might ſerve to afford him conveniencies of life. IF | 

F. 38. THE ſame meaſures governed the poſſeſſion of land too: whatſoever 
he tilled and reaped, laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoiled, that was his 
peculiar right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, the 
cattle and product was alſo his. But if either the graſs of his incloſure rotted 
on the ground, or the fruit of his planting periſhed without gathering and 
laying up; this part of the earth, notwithſtanding his incloſure, was ſtill to 
be looked on as waſte, and might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at 
the beginning, Cain might take as much ground as he could till, and make it 
his own land, and yet leave enough to Abel's ſheep to feed on; a few acres 
would ſerve for both their poſſeſſions. But as families increaſed, and induſtry 
enlarged their ſtocks, their poſſeſſions enlarged with the need of them; but 
pet it was commonly without any fixed property in the ground they made 


uſe of, till they incorporated, ſettled themſelves. together, and built cities; 


and then, by conſent, they came in time to ſet out the bounds of their di- 
ſin& territories, and agree on limits between them and their neighbours ; 
and by laws within themſelves: ſettled the properties of thoſe of the ſame 
ſociety : for we ſee, that in that part of the world which was firſt inhabited, 
and therefore like to be beſt peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, 


they wandered with their flocks, and their herds, which was their ſubſtance, 


freely up, and down; and this Abraham did, in a country where he was a 
ſtranger. Whence it is plain, that at leaſt a great part of the land lay in 


common; that the inhabitants valued jit not, nor claimed property in any 


mote than they made uſe of. But when there was not room enough in the 

lame place, for their herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham 
and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5, ſeparated and enlarged their paſture, where it beſt 
liked them. And for the fame reaſon Eſau went from his father, and his 
brother; and planted in mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. | 

1.39. AND thus, without ſuppoſing any private dominion, and property in 
Adam, over all the world, excluſive of all other men, which can no way be 
proved, nor any one's property be made out from it; but ſuppoſing the world 
VOL. II. a | given, 
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given, as it was, to the children of men in common, we ſee Bow labour 
could make men diſtinct titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private uſes. 
wherein there could be no doubt of right, no room for quarrel. f 
S. 40. Nox is it ſo ſtrange, as 1 5 before conſideration it may appear, 
that che property of labour ſhould be able to overbalance the community of 
land: for it is labour indeed that puts the differente of value on every thing; 
and let any one conſider what the difference is between an acre of land plante 
with tobacco or ſugar, ſown with wheat or barley, and an acre of the ſame 
land lying in common, bout any huſbandry upon it, and he will find, 
that the improvement of labour abet the far greater part of the value. | 
think it will be but a very modeſt computation to ſay, that of the products 
of the earth uſeful to the life of man, nine tenths ire the effects of labour: 
nay, if we will rightly eſtimate things as they come to our uſe, and caſt up 
the ſeveral expences about them, what in them is purely owing to nature, 
and what to fabour, we ſhall find, that in molt of them ninety-nine hun- 
dredths are wholly to be put on the account of labour. 

8. 41. Tür cannot be a clearer demonſtration of any thing, than ſeveral 
nations of the Americans are of this, who are rich in land, and poor in all 
the comforts of life; _ nature having furniſhed as liberally as any other 
people, with the materials of plenty, i. e. a fruitful ſoil, apt to produce in 
abundance what might ſerve for food, raiment, and delight ; yet, for want 
of improving it by labour, have not one hundredth part of the conveniencics 
we enjoy: and a king of a large and fruitful territory there feeds, lodges, 
and is clad worſe than a 3 in England. * 

F. 42. To make this a little clear, let us but trace ſome of the ordinary pro- 
viſions of life, 8 8 h their ſeveral progreſſes, before they come to our uſe, 
and ſee how much of their value they receive from human induſtry. Bread, 
wine, and cloth, are things of daily uſe, and great plenty; yet notwithſtanding, 
acorns, water and leaves, or ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and cloathing, 
did not labour furniſh us with theſe more uſeful commodities : for whatever 
bread is more worth than acorns, wine than water, and cloth or filk, than 
leaves, ſkins, or moſs, that is wholly owing to labour and induſtry ; the one 
of thele being the food and raiment which unaſſiſted nature furniſhes us with; 
the other, proviſions which our induſtry and pains prepare for us; which how 
much they exceed the other in value, when any one hath computed, he will 
then ſee how much labour. makes the far greateſt. part of the value of things 
we enjoy in this world: and the ground which produces the materials, 1s 
ſcarce to be reckoned in, as any, or, at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo 
little, that even amongſt us, land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no 


HPP VEE: of 17 5 e, tillage, or planting, is called, as indeed it is, 
1 5 


waſte; and we ſhall find the benefit of it amount to little more than nothing. 

Tunis ſhews how much numbers of men are to be preferred to largeneſs 

of dominions ; and that the increaſe of lands, and the right of em loying of 

them, is the great art of government; and that prince, who ſhall be ſo wile 

and godlike, as N. laws of liberty to ſecure, protection and en- 
c 


couragemeht to the honeſt induftry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of 
| ö | | | power 
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ower and narrowneſs of party, will quickly be too hard for his neighbours: 
Fat this by the bye. To return to the argument in hand. 7513-4 hb 
F. 43. AN acre of land, that bears here twenty buſhels of wheat, and 
another in America, which, with the ſame huſbandry, would do the like, 
are, without doubt, of the ſame natural intrinſick value: but yet the benefit 
mankind receives from the one in a year, is worth 51. and from the other 
poſſibly not worth a penny, if all the profit an Indian received from it were 
to be valued, and ſold here; at leaſt, I may truly ſay, not one thouſandth. 
It is labour then which puts the greateſt part of the value upon land, without 
which it would ſcarcely be worth any thing: it is to that we owe the greateſt 
part of all its uſeful products; for all that the ſtraw, bran, bread, of that 
acre of wheat, is more worth than the product of an acre of as good land, 
which lies waſte, is all the effect of labour: for it is not barely the plough- 
man's pains, the reaper's and threſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be 
counted into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe who broke the oxen, who 
digged and wrought the iron and ſtones, who felled and framed the timber 
employed about the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenſils, which are a 
vaſt number, requiſite to this corn, from its being ſeed to be ſown, to its being 
made bread, muſt all be charged on the account of labour, and received as an 
effect of that: nature and the earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs mate- 
rials, as in themſelves. It would be a ſtrange © catalogue of things, that 
« induſtry provided and made uſe of, about every loaf of bread,” before it 
came to our uſe, if we could trace them; iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, 
ſtone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing drugs, pitch, tar, maſts, ropes, 
and all the materials made uſe of in the ſhip, that brought any of the com- 
modities uſed by any of the workmen, to any part of the work: all which it 
would be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon up. mira 
F. 44. FROM all which it is evident, that though the things of nature are 
given in common, yet man, by being maſter of himſelf, and“ proprietor of 
* his own perſon, and the actions or labour of it, had till in himſelf the 
* preat foundation of property;” and that, which made up the greater part of 
what he applied to the ſupport or comfort of his being, when invention and 
arts had im roved the conveniencies of life, was perfectly his own, and did 
not belong in common to others. | is | 
9. 45. Tuus labour, in the beginning, gave a right of property, wherever 
any one was pleaſed to employ it upon what was common, which remained 
2 pag whyle the far greater part, and is yet more than mankind makes uſe 
of, Men, at firſt, for the moſt part, contented themſelves with what un- 
alſted nature offered to their neceſſities : and though afterwards, in ſome 
parts of the world, (where the increaſe of people and ſtock, with the uſe of 
money, had made land ſcarce, and ſo of ſome value) the ſeveral communities 
kttled the bounds of their diſtin territories, and by laws within themſelves 
regulated the properties of the private men of their ſociety, and fo, by com- 
pact and agreement, ſettled the property which labour and induſtry began : 
and the leagues that have been made between ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms, 
either exprelsly or tacitly diſowning all claim and right to the land in the 
n | nn, 1 nnn 
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others poſſeſſion, have, by common conſent, given up their pretences 
and ſo have, by poſitive agreement, ſettled a property amongſt themſelves, 
in diſtin parts and parcels of the earth; yet there are ſtill great tracts of 


waſte, and are more than the people who dwell on it do, or can make uſe 
of, and ſo ſtill lie in common; though this can ſcarce happen amongſt that 
part of mankind that have conſented to the uſe of money. 


ſuch as the neceſſity of ſubſiſting made the firſt commoners of the world look 
after, as it doth the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort duration; 


gold, filver, and diamonds, are things that fancy or agreement hath put the 


he could effect with his labour; all that his induſtry could extend to, to alter 


buſhels of acorns or apples, had thereby a property in them, they were his 
goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to look, that he uſed them before 
they ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robbed others. And in- 
deed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more than he 
could make uſe of, If he gave away a part to any body elſe, fo that it pe- 

riſhed not uſeleſsly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And if he 
alſo bartered away plums, that would have rotted in a week, for nuts that 


not the common ſtock ; deſtroyed no part of the portion of the goods that 
if he would give his nuts for a piece of metal, pleaſed with its colour; or 


and keep thoſe by him all his life ; he invaded not the right of others, he 
might heap as much of theſe durable things as he pleaſed ; the exceeding of 


ſible commerce with the reſt of the world, wherein there were but an hun- 


times as many, but nothing in the iſland, either becauſe of its commonneſs, 
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t 
their natural common right, which originally they had to thoſe countries, 


ground.to be found, which (the inhabitants thereof not having joined with 
the reſt of mankind, in the conſent of the uſe of their common money) lie 


$. 46. Tun greateſt part of things really uſeful to the life of man, and 


ſuch as, if they are not conſumed by uſe, will decay and periſh of themſelves: 


value on, more than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of life. Now of thoſe 
good things which nature hath twp in common, every one had a 
right (as hath been ſaid) to as much as he could uſe, and property in all that 


from the ſtate nature had put it in, was his. He that gathered a hundred 


would laſt good for his eating a whole year, he did no injury; he waſted 
belonged to others, ſo long as nothing periſhed uſeleſsly in his hands. Again, 
exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling pebble or a diamond, 


the bounds of his juſt property not lying in the largeneſs of his poſſeſſion, but 
the periſhing of any thing uſeleſsly in it. 

F. 47. AND thus came in the uſe of money, ſome laſting thing that men 
might keep without ſpoiling, and that by mutual conſent men would take 
in exchange for the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of life. 

F. 48. AnD as different degrees of induſtry were apt to give men poſſeſſions 
in different proportions, ſo this invention of money gave them the opportunity 
to continue and enlarge them: for ſuppoſing an iſland, ſeparate from all poſ- 


dred families, but there were ſheep, horſes, and cows, with other uſeful 
animals, wholeſome fruits, and land enough for corn for a hundred thouſand 


or periſhableneſs, fit to ſupply the place of money; what reaſon could . 
| 3 TA av 
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have there to enlarge his poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his family and a plentiful 
ſupply to its conſumption, either in what their own induſtry produced, or 
they could barter for like periſhable, uſeful commodities with others? Where 
there is not ſomething, both laſting and ſcarce, and ſo valuable to be hoarded 
up, there men will not be apt to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, were it ever 
ſo rich, ever ſo free for them to take: for I aſk, what would a man value 
ten thouſand, or an hundred thouſand acres of excellent land, ready culti- 
vated, and well ſtocked too with cattle, in the middle of the inland parts of 
America, where he had no hopes of commerce with other parts of the world, 
to draw money to him by the ſale of the product? It would not be worth 


the incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild common of 


nature, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveniencies of life to 
be had there for him and his family. 

$. 49. Tuvs in the beginning all the world was America, and more fo 
than that is now; for no ſuch thing as money was any where known. Find 
out ſomething that hath the uſe and value of money amongſt his neighbours, 
you ſhall ſee the ſame man will begin preſently to enlarge his poſſeſſions. 

8. 50. Bur ſince gold and ſilver, being little uſeful to the life of man in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from the conſent 
of men, whereof labour yet makes, in great part, the meaſure ; it is plain, 
that men have agreed to a diſproportionate and unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, 
they having, by a tacit and voluntary conſent, found out a way how a man 
may fairly poſſeſs more land than he himſelf can uſe the product of, by re- 
ceiving in exchange for the overplus, gold and filver, which may be hoarded 

up without injury to any one; theſe metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the 
hands of the poſſeſſor. This partage of things in an inequality of private poſ- 
ſeſſions, . made practicable out of the bounds of ſociety, and withont 
compact; only by putting a value on gold and ſilver, and tacitly agreeing in 
the uſe of money: for in governments, the laws regulate the right of pro- 
perty, and the poſſeſſion of land is determined by poſitive conſtitutions. 

51. AND thus, I think, it is very eaſy to conceive, how labour 
could at firſt begin a title of property” in the common things of nature, 
and how the ſpending it upon our uſes bounded it. So that there could 
then be no reaſon of quarrelling about title, nor any doubt about the large- 
neſs of poſſeſſion it gave. Right and conveniency went together; for as a. 
man had a right to all he could employ his labour upon, ſo 5 had no temp- 
tation to labour for more than he could make uſe of. This left no room 
for controverſy about the title, nor for incroachment on the right of others; 
what portion a man carved to himſelf, was eaſily ſeen: and it was uſeleſs, as 
well as diſhoneſt, to carve himſelf too much, or take more than he needed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of paternal power. 


8. 52. IT may perhaps be cenſured as an impertinent criticiſm, in a diſcourſe 

of this nature, to find fault with words and names, that have oh. 
tained in the world: and yet poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, 
when the old are apt to lead men into miſtakes, as this of paternal power 
probably has done; which ſeems ſo to place the power of parents over their 
children wholly in the father, as if the mother had no ſhare in it: whereas, 
if we conſult reaſon or revelation, we ſhall find, ſhe hath an equal title, 
This may give one reaſon to aſk, whether this might not be more properly 
called parental power? for whatever obligation nature and the right of ge- 
neration lays on children, it muſt certainly bind them equally to both the con- 
current cauſes of it. And accordingly we ſee the poſitive law of God every. 
where joins them together, without diſtinction, when it commands the obe- 
dience of children: Honour thy father and thy mother,” Exod. xx. 12. 


Whoſoever curſeth his father or his mother, Lev. xx. 9. Ve ſhall fear 


«« every man his mother and his father,” Lev. xix. 5. Children, obey your 
«© parents,” &c. Eph. vi. 1. is the ſtile of the Old and New Teſtament. 
$. 53. Hap but this one thing been well conſidered, without looking any 
deeper into the matter, it might perhaps have kept men from running into 
thoſe groſs miſtakes they have made, about this power of parents; which, 
howeyer it might, without any great harſhneſs, bear the name of abſolute 


dominion, and regal authority, when under the title of paternal power it 


ſeemed appropriated to the father; would yet have ſounded but oddly, and in 
the very name ſhewn the abſurdity, if this ſuppoſed abſolute power over chil- 


dren had been called parental; and thereby have diſcovered, that it belonged 


to the mother too: for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe men, who 
contend ſo much for the abſolute power and authority of the fatherhood, as 
they call it, that the mother ſhould have any ſhare in it; and it would have 
but ill ſupported the monarchy they contend for, when by the very name it 
appeared that that fundamental authority, from whence they would derive 
their government of a ſingle perſon only, was not placed in one, but two 
perſons jointly. But to let this of names paſs. | 

8. 54. Tove I have ſaid above, chap. ii, That all men by nature are 
equal,“ I cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand all forts of equality: age or 
virtue may give men a juſt precedency : excellency of parts and merit may 
place others above the common level: birth may ſubject ſome, and alliance 
or benefits others, to pay an obſervance to thoſe whom nature, gratitude, or 
other reſpects, may have made it due: and yet all this conſiſts with the equaà- 
lity, which all men are in, in reſpect of juriſdiction or dominion one over 


another; which was the equality I there ſpoke of, as proper to the * : 
wy | | and, 
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Hand, being that equal right, that every man hath, to his natural freedom, 
without being ſubjected to the will or authority of any other man. 

eg CHILDREN, I confeſs, are not born in this ſtate of equality, though 
they are born to it. Their parents have a ſort of rule and juriſdiction over 
them, When they come into the world, and for ſome time after; But it is 
but a temporary one. The bonds of this ſubjection are like the ſwaddling 
clothes they are wrapt up in, and ſupported by, in the weakneſs of their 
infancy: age and reaſon, as they grow up, looſen them, til! at length they 
drop quite off, and leave a man at his own free diſpoſal. 

F. 56. ADAM was created a perfect man, his body and mind in foll poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ſtrength and reaſon, and fo was capable from the firſt inſtant 
of his being to provide for his own ſupport and preſervation ; and govern his 
actions according to the dictates of the law of reaſon which God had im- 
planted in him. From him the world is peopled with his deſcendants, who 
are all born infants, weak and helpleſs, without knowledge or underſtanding: 
but to ſupply the defects of this imperfect ſtate; till the improvement of 

growth and age hath removed them, Adam and Eve, and after them all pa- 
_ fefits were, by the law of nature under an obligation to preſerve, nouriſh, 


« and educate the children,” they had begotten ; not as their own Work- 


manſhip, but the workmanſhip of their own maker, the Almighty, to whom 
they were to be accountable for them. | 
F. 57. Tur law, that was to ports Adam, was the fame that was to 
govern all his poſterity, the law of reaſon. But his offspring having another 
way of entrance into the world, different from him, by a natural birth, that 
produced them ignorant and without the uſe of reaſon, they were not preſently 
under that law ; for no-body can be under a law, which is not promulgated 
to him; and this law being promulgated or made known by reaſon only, he 
that is not come to the uſe Go his reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this law; 
and Adam's children, being not preſently as ſoon as born under this law of 
reaſon, were not preſently free : for law, in its true notion, is not ſo much 
the limitation, as the direction of a free and intelligent agent to his proper in- 
tereſt, and preſcribes no farther than is for the general good of thoſe under 
that law: could they be happier without it, the law, as an uſeleſs thing, 
would of itſelf vaniſh; and that ill deſerves the name of confinement which 
hedges us in only from bogs and precipices. 80 that, however it may be 
miſtaken, the end of law is not to aboliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve and. 
enlarge freedom : for in all the ſtates of created beings capable of laws, 
* where there is no law, there is no freedom ;” for liberty is to be free 
from reſtraint and violence from others ; which cannot be where there is not 
law: but freedom is not, as we are are told, “a liberty for every man. to 
* do what he liſts :” (for who could be free, when every other man's hu- 
mour might domineer over him?) but a liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he 
liſts, his perſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole property, within the 
allowance of thoſe laws under which he is; and therein not to be ſubject to. 
the arbitrary will of another, but freely follow his own. 
| | | FS. 58. Tux 
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from that duty which is incumbent on them, to take care of their offspring, 
during the imperfect ſtate of childhood. To inform the mind, and govern 


ing thereunto, within the bounds of that law he is under. But whilſt he is 


dom, and ſo comes to have it; till then, ſome-body elſe muſt guide him, who 


free too. Is a man under the law of England? What made him free of that 


his truſt; if he hath not proved a tutor, to govern his ſon, during his mi- 
nority, during his want o 


nion left in the father over the life, liberty, or eſtate of his ſon, whether 
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§. 58. Tux power, then, that parents have over their children, ariſes 


the actions of their yet ignorant nonage, till reaſon ſhall take its place, and 
eaſe them of that trouble, is what the children want, and the parents are 
bound to: for God having given man an underſtanding to direct his actions, 
has allowed him a freedom of will, and liberty of acting, as properly belong. 


in an eſtate, wherein he has not underſtanding of his own to direct his will, 
he is not to have any will of his own to follow: he that underſtands for 
him, muſt will for him too; he muſt preſcribe to his will, and regulate his 
actions; but when he comes to the eſtate that made his father a freeman, 
the ſon is a freeman too. | v4} | 

§. 59. Tris holds in all the laws a man is under, whether natural or civil. 
Is a man under the law of nature? What made him free of that law? what 
gave him a free diſpoſing of his property, according to his own will, within 
the compaſs of that law? I anſwer, a ſtate of maturity, wherein he might be 
ſuppoſed capable to know that law, that ſo he might keep his actions within 
the bounds of it. When he has acquired that ſtate, he is preſumed. to know 
how far that law is to be his guide, and how far he may make uſe of his free- 


is preſumed to know how far the law allows a liberty. If ſuch a ſtate of 
reaſon, ſuch an age of diſcretion made him free, the ſame ſhall make his ſon 


law? that is, to have the liberty to diſpoſe of his actions and poſſeſſions ac- 
cording to his own will, within the permiſſion of that law? A capacity of 
knowing that law; which is ſuppoſed by that law, at the age of one and 
twenty years, and in ſome caſes ſooner. If this made the father free, it ſhall 
make the ſon free too. Till then we ſee the law allows the ſon to have no 
will, but he is to be guided by the will of his father or guardian, who is to 
underſtand for him. And if the father die, and fail to ſubſtitute a deputy in 


underſtanding ; the law takes care to do it; ſome 
other muſt govern him, and be a will to him, till he hath attained to a ſtate 
of freedom, and his underſtanding be fit to take the government of his will. 
But after that, the father and fon are equally free as much as tutor and pupil 
after nonage; equally ſubjects of the ſame law together, without any domi- 


they be only in the ſtate and under the law of nature, or under the politive 
laws of an eſtabliſhed government. ef 

'$. 60. Bur if, through defects that may happen out of the ordinary courſe 
of nature, any one comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein he might be 
ſuppoſed capable of knowing the law, and ſo living within the rules of it; he 
is never capable of being a free man, he is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of 
his own will (becauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not underſtanding, its 
proper guide) but is continued under the tuition and government of en. 
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all the time his own underſtanding is incapable of that charge. And ſo lu- 
naticks and idiots are never ſet free from the government of their parents. 
« Children, who are not as yet come unto thoſe years whereat they may 
« have; and innocents which are excluded by a natural defe& from ever 
« having; thirdly, madmen, which for the preſent cannot poſſibly have the 
« uſe 5, right reaſon. to guide themſelves ; have for their guide the reaſon 
« that guideth other men which are tutors over them, to ſeek and procure 
« their good for them,” ſays Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. i. ſet. 7. All which 
ſeems no more than that duty which God and nature has laid on man, as 
well as other creatures, to preſerve their offspring, till they can be able to 
ſhift for themſelves, and will ſcarce amount to an inſtance or proof of parents 
regal authority. | | | 
F. 61. Tuus we are born free, as we are born rational; not that we have 
actually the exerciſe of either: age, that brings one, brings with it the other 
too. And thus we ſee how natural freedom and ſubjection to parents may 
conſiſt together, and are both founded on the ſame principle. A child is free 
by his father's title; by his father's underſtanding, which is to govern him till 
he hath it of his own. The freedom of a man at years of diſcretion, and the 
ſubjection of a child to his parents, whilſt yet ſhort of that age, are ſo con- 
ſiſtent, and ſo diſtinguiſhable, that the moſt blinded contenders for monarchy, 
by right of fatherhood, cannot miſs this difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot 
but allow their conſiſtency : for were their doctrine all true, were the right 
heir of Adam now known, and by that title ſettled a monarch in his throne, 
inveſted with all the abſolute unlimited power Sir Robert Filmer talks of; if 
he ſhould die as ſoon as his heir were born, muſt not the child, notwith- 
{landing he were ever ſo free, ever ſo much ſovereign, be in ſubjection to 
his mother and nurſe, to tutors and governors, till age and education brought 
him reaſon. and ability to govern himſelf and others? The neceſſities of his 
life, the health of his body, and the information of his mind, would require 
him to be directed by the will of others, and not his own; and yet will any 
one think, that this reſtraint and ſubjection were inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled 
him of, that liberty or ſovereignty he had a right to, or gave away his empire 
to thoſe Who had the government of his nonage? This government over him 
only prepared him the better and ſooner for it. If any body ſhould aſk me, 
when my ſon is of age to be free? I ſhall anſwer, juſt when his monarch is 
of age to govern. © ©* But at what time,” ſays the judicious Hooker, Eccl. 
Pol. lib. i. ſe&. 6, a man may be ſaid to have attained ſo far forth the uſe of 
** reaſon, as ſufficeth to make him capable of thoſe laws whereby he is then 
bound to guide his actions: this is a great deal more eaſy for ſenſe to 
* diſcern, than for any one by ſkill and learning to determine.“ | 
F. 62. ComMonwEALTHs themſelves take notice of, and allow, that there 
is a time when men are to begin to act like freemen, and therefore till that 
time require not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, or other publick owning of, 
or ſubmiſſion to, the government of their countries. „ r 
9. 63. Tux freedom then of man, and liberty of acting according to his 
own will, is grounded on his having reaſon, which is able to inſtruct him in 
VOL. II. "IA ; that 
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that law he is to govern himſelf by, and make him know how far he is left 
to the freedom of his 6wn will. Lo turn him looſe to an unreſtrained liberty 
before he has reaſon to guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege * 
his nature to be free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and abandon him 
to a ſtate as wretched, and as much beneath that of a man, as their's. This 
is that which puts the authority into the parents hands to govern the minority 
of their children. God hath made it their buſineſs to employ this care on 
their offspring, and hath placed in them ſuitable inclinations of tenderneſs 


and concern to temper this power, to apply it, as his wifdom deſigned it, to 


the children's good, as long as they ſhould need to be under it. 

F. 64. Bor what reaſon! can hence advance this care of the parents due to 
their offspring into an abſolute arbitrary dominion of che. Rcher, whoſe 
power reaches no farther than, by ſuch a diſcipline as he finds moſt effectual, 
to give ſueh ſtrength and health to their bodies, ſuch vigour and rectitude to 
their minds, as may beſt fit his children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and 
others ; and, if it be neceſfary to his condition, to make them work, when 
they are able, for their own ſubſiſtence. But in this power the mother too 
bas her ſhare with the father. PHY PEMD e 8s 
F. 65. NAx, this power ſo little —_— to the father by any peculiar right 
of nature; but only as he is guardian of his children, that when he quits his 
care of them, he loſes his power over them, which goes along with their 
nouriſhment and education, to which it is inſeparably annexed ; and it belo 
as much 46 the foſter- father of an expoſed Child, as to the natural father of 
another. 80 little power does the bare act of begetting give a man over his 
rue; if all his care ends there, and this be all the title he hath to the name 


and authority of a father. And what will become of this paternal power in 


that part of the world where one woman hath more than one huſband at a 
time ? or in thoſe parts of Ameriea, where, hen the huſband and wife part, 
which happens frequently, the children are all left to the mother, follow her, 
and are Holly under her care and proviſion ? If the father die whilſt the chil- 


dren are young, do they not-naturally every-where owe the fame obedience 


to their mother, during their minority; as to their father were he alive; and 
will any one ſuy, that the mother bath a legiſlative power over her children? 


- that ſhe can make ſtanding rules, which ſhall be of perpetual obligation, by - 


which they ought to regulate all the concerns of their property, and bound 
their liberty all the courſe of their lives ? or can ſhe enforee the obſervation of 
them wick capital puniſhments? for this is the proper power of the 
magiſtrate, of Which the father häth not ſo much as the ſhadow. His 
command over his children is but temporary, and reaches not their life 


or property: it is but a help to the wedkneſs and imperfection of their nonage, 


a ꝙiſcipline neceſfary to their education: and though a father may diſpoſe of 
is own poſſeſnons ag he pleaſes, when his children ate out of danger of 

iſhing for want, yet His power extends not to the lives or goods, which 
either their own induſtry, er another's bounty has made their's ; nor to their 
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of diſcretion. The father's empire then ceaſes, and can from thenceforwards 
no more diſpoſe of the liberty of his ſon, than that of any other man: and it 
muſt be far from an abſolute or perpetual juriſdiction, from whach a man 
may withdraw. himſelf, having licence from divine authority to © leave 
60 Ather and mother, and cleave to his- wife.“ ANN | 
F. 66. BuT though there be a time when a child comes to be as free from 
ſubjection to the will and command of his father, as the father himſelf is free 
from ſubjection to the will of any body elſe, and they are each under no other 
reſtraint, but that which is common to them both, whether it be the law of 
nature, or municipal law of their country; yet this freedom exempts not a 
ſon from that honour which he ought, by the law of God and nature, to 
pay his parents. God having made the parents inſtruments in his * 
deſign of continuing the race of mankind, and the occaſions of lite to 
their children; as he hath laid on them an obligation to nouriſh, preſerve, 
and bring up their offspring; ſo he has laid on A children a perpetual obli- 
gation of honouring their parents, which containing in it an inward eſteem 
and reverence to be ſhewn by all outward expreſſions, ties up the child from 
any thing that may ever injure or affront, diſturb; ar endanger, the happineſs 
or life of thoſe from whom he received his; and .cogages him in all actions 
of defence, relief, aſſiſtance, and comfort of thoſe, by whoſe means he entered 
into being, and has been made capable of any enjoyments of Ii 82 Fan this 
obligation no ſtate, no freedom can abſolve children. But this is very far 


make laws and diſpoſe as they pleaſe of their lives and liberties: It is one 
thing to owe. honour, reſpect, gratitude, and aſſiſtance; another to require 
an abſolute obedience and ſubmiſſion. The honour, due to parents, a 
monarch in his throne owes his mother; and yet this leſſens not his autho- 
rity, nor ſubjects him to her government. | | | 


9.67. Tux ſubjection of a minor, places in the father a temporary govern- 
ment, Which terminates with the minority of the child: and the honour due 
from.a child, places in the parents perpetual right to reſpect, reverence, ſup- 
port and compliance too, more or leſs, as the father's care, coſt, and kindneſs 


in his education, have been more or leſs. . This ends not with minority, but 


holds in all parts and conditions of a man's life. The want of diſtinguiſhing 
theſe do powers, viz. that which the father hath in the right of tuition, 
during munority, and the right of honour all his life, may perhaps have cauſed 
a great part of the miſtakes about this matter: for, to ſpeak properly of them, 
the firſt of theſe is rather the privilege of children, and duty of parents, than 
ay prerogative of paternal power, The nouriſhment and education of their 
chil ren is 2 charge ſo incumbent on parents for their children's good, that 
nothing can abſolve them from taking care f it: and though the POWer of 
commanding and chaſtiſing them go along with it, yet God hath woven into 
the Principles of human nature ſuch. a, tendernels for their offspring, that 
there is little fear that parents ſhould, uſe their power with too much rigour ; 


be exceſs is ſeldom. on the ere Ge, the ſtrong biaſs of nature drawing the 
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other way: "And therefore God Almighty, when he would expreſs his gentle 


dealing with the Iſraelites, he tells them, that though he chaſtened them 
*© he chaftened them as a man chaſtens his ſon,” Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with ten 
derneſs and affection, and kept them under no ſeverer diſcipline than what 
was abſolutely beſt for them, and had been leſs kindneſs to have ſlackened 
This is that power to which children are commanded obedience, that the 


pains and care of their parents may not be increaſed, or ill rewarded, 


8.68. Ox the other fide, honour and ſupport, all that which gratitude 
requires to return for the benefits received by and from them, is the indiſ. 
penfible duty of the child, and the proper privilege of the parents. This is 
intended for the parents advantage, as the other is for the child's; though 
education, the parents duty, ſeems to have moſt power, becauſe the ignorance 


and infirmities of childhood ſtand in need of reſtraint and correction; which 
is a viſible exerciſe of rule, and a kind of dominion. And that duty which 


is comprehended in the word honour, requires lefs obedience, though the 


obligation be ſtronger on grown than younger children: for who can think 


the command, Children obey your parents,” requires in a man that has 
children of his own the ſame ſubmiſſion to his father, as it does in his yet 
oung children to him; and that by this precept he were bound to obey all 
his father's commands, if, out of a conceit of authority, he ſhould have the 
Indiſcretion to treat him til] as a boy? * 


8. 69. Tur firſt part then of pater nal power, or rather duty, which is 
education, Ä ſo to the father, that it terminates at a certain ſeaſon; 


when the buſinefs of education is over, it ceaſes of itfelf, and 1s alfo alienable 
before: for a man may put the tuition of his ſon in other hands; and he that 


das made his ſon an apprentice to another, has diſcharged him, during that 


time, of a great part of his obedience both to himſelf and to his mother. But 
all the duty of honour, the other-part, remains nevertheleſs entire to them; 
nothing can cancel that: it is ſo inſeparable from them both, that the father's 


authority cannot diſpoſſeſs the mother of this right, nor can any man diſcharge 


his ſon from honouring her that bore. him. But both thefe are very far from 
a er to make laws, and enforcing them with penalties that may reach 
eſtate} liberty, limbs and life. The power of commanding ends with nonage; 
and though after that, honour and reſpect, ſupport and defence, and what- 
ſoever gratitude can oblige'a man to, for the higheſt benefits he is naturally 
capable of, be always due from a fon to his parents; yet all this puts no ſceptre 
into the father's hand, no fovereign power of commanding. He has no do- 


minion over his ſon's property, or actions; nor any right that his will ſhould 
preſetibe to his ſon's in all thiogs; however it may become his ſon in many 


things, not very inconvenient to him and his family, to pay a deference to it. 
Ip 70. A MAN may owe homour and reſpect to an ancient, or wiſe man; 
ence to his child or friend; relief and ſupport to the diſtreſſed; and grati- 
ude to a benefactor, to ſuch a degree, that all he his, all he can do, cannot 
ſufficiently pay it: but all theſe give no authority, no right to any one, of 
making laws over him from whom they are owing. And it is plain, — 
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due not only to the bare title of father; not only becauſe, as has been ſaid, 
it is owing to the mother too; but becauſe theſe obligations to parents, and 
the degrees of what is required of children, may be varied by the different 
care and kindneſs, trouble and and expence, which are often employed upon 
one child more than another. | ES | 
71. Tris ſhews the reaſon how it comes to paſs, that parents in ſocie- 
ties, where they themſelves are ſubjects, retain a power over their children, 
and have as much right to their ſubjection as thoſe who are in the ſtate of 
nature. Which could not poſſibly be, if all political power were only pater- 
nal, and that in truth they were one and the ſame thing : for then, all pa- 
ternal power being in the prince, the ſubject could naturally have none ol it. 
But theſe two powers, political and paternal, are ſo perfectly diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate; are built upon ſo different foundations, and given to ſo different ends; 
that every ſubject that is a father, has as much a paternal power over his chil- 
dren, as the prince has over his: and every prince, that has parents, owes 
them as much filial duty and obedience, as the meaneſt of his ſubjects do to 
' their's; and cannot therefore contain any part or degree of that kind of do- 
minion which a prince or magiſtrate has over his ſubje&ts. 5 | 
$. 72. Tuo the obligation on the parents to bring up their children, 
and the obligation on children to honour their parents, contain all the power 
on the one hand, and ſubmiſſion on the other, which are 3 to this rela- 
tion, yet there is another power 9 in the father, whereby he has a tie 
on the obedience of his children; which though it be common to him with 
other men, yet the occaſions of ſhewing it almoſt conſtantly happening to 
fathers in their private families, and the inſtances of it effewhere being fare, 
and leſs taken notice of, it paſſes in the world for a part of paternal juriſdiction. 
And this is the power men generally have to beſtow their eſtates on thoſe who 
leaſe them bel ; the poſſeſſion of the father being the expectation and in- 
E of the children, ordinarily in certain proportions, according to the 
law and cuſtom of each country; yet it is commonly in the father's power 
to beſtow it with a more ſparing or liberal hand, according as the behaviour 
of this or that child hath comported with his will and humour. 
9. 73. Tunis is no ſmall tie on the obedience of children : and there being 
always annexed to the enjoyment of land a ſubmiſſion to the government of 
the country, of which that land is a part; it has been commonly ſuppoſed, 
that a father could oblige his poſterity to that government, of which he him- 
ſelf was a ſubject, and that his compact held them; whereas, it being only a 
neceſſary condition annexed to the land, and the inheritance of an eſtate which 
is under that government, reaches only thoſe who will take it on that condi- 
tion, and ſo is no natural tie or engagement, but a voluntary ſubmiſſion : for 
every man's children being by nature as free as himſelf, or any of his anceſtors. 
ever were, may, whilſt. they are in that freedom, chuſe what ſociety they will 
join themſelves to, what commonwealth they will put themſelves under. But 
i they will enjoy the inheritance of their anceſtors, they muſt take it on the 
fame terms their anceſtors had it, and ſubmit to all the conditions annexed to 
ſuch a poſſeſſion. By this power indeed fathers oblige their children to obe- 
| . dience 
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dience to themſelves, even when they are paſt minority, and moſt commonly 
too ſubje& them to this or that political power: but neither of theſe by any 
peculiar right of fatherhood, but by the reward they have in their hands to en- 
force and recompenſe ſuch a compliance; and is no more power than what a 
Frenchman has over an Engliſhman, who, by the hopes of an eſtate he will 
leave him, will certainly have a ſtrong tie on his obedience : and if, when it 
is left him, he will enjoy it, he mult certainly take it upon the condition; 
annexed to the poſſeſſion of land in that country where it lies, whether it be 
France or England. 5 "AS 
F. 74. To conclude then, though the father's power of commanding extends 


no farther than the minority of his children, and to a degree only fit for the 


diſcipline and government of that age; and though that honour and reſpe&, 


and all that which the Latins called piety, which they indiſpenſibly owe to 


their parents all their life-time, and in all eſtates, with all that ſupport and de- 
fence which is due to them, gives the father no power of governing, i. e. mak- 
ing laws and enacting penalties on his children; though by all this he has ng 
dominion over the property or actions of his ſon : yet it is obvious to conceive 
how eaſy it was, in the firſt ages of the world, and in places ſtill, where the 
thinneſs of people gives families leave to ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed quarters, and 


they have room to remove or plant themſelves in yet vacant habitaticns, for 
the father of the family to become the prince of ® it; he had been a ruler from 


the beginning of the infancy of his children: and fince without fome govern- 
ment ĩt would be hard for them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by 
the expreſs or tacit conſent of the children when they were grown up, be in 


the father, where it ſeemed without any change barely to continue; when 


indeed nothing more was required to it, than the permitting the father to ex- 
erciſe alone, in his family, that executive power of the law of nature, which 
every free man naturally hath, and by that permiſſion reſigning up to him a 
monarchical power, whilſt they remained in 1t. But that this was not by any 
paternal right, but only by the conſent of his children, is evident from hence, 


that no- body doubts, but if a ſtranger, whom chance or buſineſs had brought 


to his family, had there killed any of his children, or committed any other 


fact, he might condemn and put him to death, or otherwiſe puniſh him, as 


well as any of his children: which it was impoſſible he ſhould do by virtue 
of any paternal authority over one who was not his child, but by virtue of that 
executive power of the law of nature, which, as a man, he had a right to: 


* It is no improbable. o nion therefore, which the arch-pbiloſopher was of, „That the chief 
«c perſon in every houſhold was always, as it were, a king: ſo when numbers of houſnolds joined 
<< themſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings were the firſt kind of governors amongſt them, which 


is alfo, as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the name of fathers continued till in them, who, of fa- 


<<, thers,: were made rulers ; as alſo the ancient cuſtom of governors to do as Melchizedeck, and de- 
<< ing kings, to exerciſe the office of prieſts, which fathers did at the firſt, grew perhaps by the ſame 
* occaſion, Howbeir, this is not the only kind of regiment that has been received in the world. 
„The incetvemencies of one kind have cauſed fundry others to be deviſed ; ſo that, in a word, all 
<< publick regiment; of hat kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have riſen from the deliberate advice, 
<< conſultation,.aud compoſition: between men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; there being 
* no impolſhbility in nature confidered by itſelf, but that man might have lived without an) 


and 
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and he alone could puniſh him in his family, where the reſpect of his children 
had laid by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, to give way to the dignity and autho- 
rity they Were willing ſhould remain in him, above the reſt of his family. 
F. 75. Tuus it was eaſy, and almoſt natural for children, by a tacit, and 
ſcarce avoidable conſent, to make way for the father's authority and govern- 
ment. They had been accuſtomed in their childhood to follow his direction, 
and to refer their little differences to him; and when they were men, who fit- 


ter to rule them? Their little properties, and leſs covetouſneſs, ſeldom afforded 


greater controverſies ; and when any ſhould ariſe, where could they have a 


fitter umpire than he, by whoſe care they had every one been ſuſtained and 
brought up, and who had a tenderneſs for them all? It is no wonder that 
they made no diſtinction betwixt minority and full age; nor looked after one 
and twenty, or any other age that might make them the free diſpoſers of them- 
ſelves and fortunes, when they could have no deſire to be out of their pu- 
pilage : the government they had been under during it, continued ſtill to be 
more their protection than reſtraint ;- and they could no-where find a greater 
ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, than in the rule of a father. 
$. 76. Tuus the natural fathers of families by an inſenſible change be- 
came the politick monarehs of them too : and as they chanced to live long, and 
leave able and-worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or otherwiſe ; ſo they laid 
the foundations of hereditary, or elective kingdoms, under ſeveral conſtitutions 
and manners, according as chance, contrivance, or occaſions happened to 
mould them. But if princes have their titles in their fathers right, and it be 
2 ſufficient proof of the natural right of fathers to political authority, becauſe 
they commonly were thoſe in whoſe hands we find, de facto, the exerciſe of 


government: I ſay, if this argument be good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that 


all princes, nay princes only, ought to be prieſts, ſince it is as certain, that 
in the beginning, the father of the family was prieſt, as that he was ruler 
in his own. houſhold.“ 6 | AS | 
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9.77. op having made man ſuch a creature, that in his own judg- 
ment, it was not good for him to be alone, put him under ſtrong 
obligations of neceſſity, convenience, and inclination, to drive him into ſo- 
ciety, as well as fitted him with underſtanding and language to continue and 
enjoy it. The firſt ſociety was between man and wife, which gave beginning 
to that between parents and children; to which, in time, that between maſ- 
ter and ſervant came to be added: and though all theſe might, and com- 
monly did meet together, and make up but one family, wherein the maſter or 
miſtreſs of it had Gs ſort of rule proper to a family; each of theſe, or all 
together, came ſhort of political ſociety, as we ſhall ſee; if we conſider the 
different ends, ties, and bounds of each of theſe. | 


a 9. 78. 
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1 §. 78. Cox j uA. ſociety is made by a voluntary compact between man 


and woman; and though it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a communion and right in 
one another's bodies as is neceffary to its chief end, procreation ; yet it draus 
with it mutual ſupport and affiſtance, and a communion of intereſts too, as 
neceflary not only to unite their care and affection, but alſo neceſſary to their 
common offspring, Who have a right to be nouriſhed and maintained by 
them, till they are able to provide for themſelves. | 

F. 79. Fox the end of conjunction between male and female being not 
barely procreation, but the continuation of the ſpecies; this conjunction 
betwixt male and female ought to laſt, even after procreation, ſo long as is 
neceſſary to the nouriſhment and ſupport of the young ones, who are to be 
ſuſtained by thoſe that got them, till they are able to ſhift and provide for 


themſelves: This rule, Which the infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the works 


of his hands, we find the inferior creatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous 
animals which feed on graſs, the conjunction between male and female laſts 
no longer than the very act of copulation; becauſe the teat of the dam bein 
ſufficient to nouriſh the young, till it be able to feed on graſs, the male only 
begets, but concerns not himſelf for the female or young, to whole ſuſtenance 
he can contribate nothing. But in beaſts of prey the conjunction laſts 
longer: becauſe the dam not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and nouriſh 
her numerous offspring by her own prey alone, a more laborious, as well as 
more dangerous way of living, than by feeding on graſs; the aſſiſtance of 
the male is neceſſary to the maintenance of theit common family, which can- 
not ſubſiſt till they are able to prey for themſelves, but by the joint care of 
male and female. The ſame is to be obſerved in all birds, (except ſome 
domeſtick ones, where plenty of food excuſes! the cock from feeding, and 
taking care of the young brood) whoſe young needing food in the neſt, the 
cock and hen continue mates, till the young are able to uſe their wing, and 
provide fer themſel ves 367 42 0nd nn 

F. 80. Aup herein I think lies the chief, if not the only reaſon, why the 
male and female in mankind are tied to a longer conjunction” than other 
creatures, viz. becauſe the female is capable of conceiving, and de facto is com- 
monly with child again, and brings forth too a new birth, long before the 


ſormer is out of a dependency for ſupport on his parents help, and able to ſhit 


for himſelf, and has all the aſſiſtance that is due to him from his parents: 
whereby the father, who is bound to take care for thoſe he hath begot, is under 
an obligation to continue in conjugal ſociety with the ſame woman longer than 
other creatures, whoſe young being able to ſubſiſt of themſelves before the 
time of procreation returns again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf, and 


they are at liberty, till Hymen at his uſual anniverſary ſeaſon ſummons them 


again to chuſe new mates. Wherein one cannot but admire the wiſdom of 
the great Creator, who having given to man foreſight, and an ability to lay 
up for the future, as well as to ſupply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it ne- 
ceſſary, that ſociety of man and wife ſhould be more laſting, than of male and 
female amongſt other creatures; that ſo their induſtry might be encouraged, 
and their intereſt better united, to make proviſion and lay up goods for their 

| F common 
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common iſſue, which uncertain mixture, or eaſy and frequent ſolutions of 
conjugal ſociety, would mightily diſturb. | 1468 
F. 81. Bur though theſe are ties upon mankind, which make the con- 
jugal bonds more firm and laſting in- man, than the other ſpecies of animals; 
yet it would give one reaſon to enquire, why this compact, where, procre- 
ation and education are ſecured, and inheritance taken care for, may not be 
made determinable, either by conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain 
conditions, as well as any other voluntary compacts, there being no neeeflity 
in the nature of the thing, nor to the ends of it, that it ſhould always be 

for life; I mean, to ſuch as are under no reſtraint of any poſitive law, 
which ordains all ſuch contracts to be perpetual. : Bt A 
8.82, Bux the huſband and wife, though they have but one common con- 
cern, yet having different underſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have dif- 


the rule, ſhould be placed ſomewhere ; it naturally falls to the man's ſhare, 
as the abler and the ſtronger. - But this reaching but to the things of their 
common intereſt and property, leaves the wife in the full and free poſſeſſion 
of what by contract is her peculiar right, and gives the huſband no more 
wer over her life than ſhe has over his; the power of the huſband being ſo 


to ſeparate from him, where natural right or their contract allows it; whe- 
ther that contract be made by themſelves in the ſtate of nature, or by the cuſ- 


tion fall to the father's or mother's lot, as ſuch contract does determine. 
F. 83. For all the ends of marriage being to be obtained under politick 
government, as well as in the ſtate of nature, the civil magiſtrate doth not 
abridge the right or power of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe. ends, viz. 
procreation and mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance whilſt they are together; but 
only decides any controverſy that may ariſe between man and wife about 
them. If it were otherwiſe, and that abſolute ſovereignty and power of 
life and death naturally belonged to the huſband, and were neceſſary to the 
ſociety between man and wife, there could be no matrimony in any of thoſe 
countries where the huſband is allowed no ſuch abſolute authority. But 
the ends of matrimony requiring no ſuch power in the huſband, the con- 
dition of conjugal ſociety put it not in him, it being not at all neceffary to 
that ſtate, Conjugal ſociety could ſubſiſt and attain its ends without it; 
nay, community of goods, and the power over them, mutual aſſiſtance and 
maintenance, and other things belonging to conjugal ſociety, might be va- 
ned and regulated by that contract which unitss man and wife in that ſo- 
ciety, as far as may conſiſt with procreation and the bringing up of chil- 
dren till they could ſhift for themſelves ; nothing being neceſſary to any 
lociety, that is not neceflary to the ends for which it is made. . | 
F. 84. Tur ſociety betwixt parents and children, and the diſtinct rights 
and powers belonging reſpectively to them, I have treated of ſo largely, in 


And I think jt is plain, that it is far different fro 


m a politick ſociety. 
VOI. II. K k 9255 d ; 


> * 


ferent wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the laſt determination, i. e. 


far from that of an abſolute monarch, that the wife has in many caſes a liberty 


toms or laws of the country they live in; and the children upon ſuch ſepara- 


the foregoing chapter, that I ſhall not here need to fay any thing of it. 
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any partof civil ſociety; the chi 


parties; and by men having authority from the community, for the execution 
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F. $5. Masrzx and ſervant are names as old as hiſtory, but given to thoſe 


of far different condition ; for a freeman makes himſelf a ſervant to another, 


by ſelling him, for a certain time, the ſervice he undertakes to do, in exchange 
for wages he is to receive: and though this commonly puts him into the fa. 
mily of his maſter, and under the ordinary diſcipline thereof: yet it gives the 
maſter but a temporary power over him, and no greater than what is con- 
tained in the contract between them. But there is another ſort of ſervants 
which by a peculiar name we call ſlaves, who being captives taken in a juſt 
war, are by the right of nature ſubjected to the abſolute dominion and arhj. 
trary power of their maſters. Theſe men having, as I ſay, forfeited their 
lives, and with it their liberties, and loſt their eſtates ; and being in the ſtate 
of ſlavery, not capable of any property! cannot-in that ſtate be conſidered as 

end whereof is the preſervation of property, 
F. 86. Lx r us therefore conſider a maſter of a family with all theſe ſubor- 


dinate relations of wife, children, ſervants, and ſlaves, united under the do- 


meſtick rule of a family; which, what reſemblance ſoever it may have in its 
order, offices, and number too, with a little commonwealth, yet is very far 
from it, both in its conſtitution, power, and end: or if it muſt be thought a 
monarchy, and the paterfamilias the abſolute monarch in it, abſolute monar- 
chy will have but a very ſhattered and ſhort power, when it is plain, by what 
has been ſaid before, that the maſter of the family has a very diſtin& and dif- 
ferently limited power, both as to time and extent, over thoſe ſeveral perſons 
that are in it: for excepting the ſlave (and the family is as much a family, 
and his power as paterfamilias as great, whether there be any flaves in his fa- 
mily or no) he has no legiſlative pp of life and death over any of them, and 
none too but what a miſtreſs of a family may have as well as he. And he 
certainly can have no abſolute power over the whole family, who has but a 


very limited one over every individual in it. But how a family, or any other 
ſociety of men, differ from that which is properly political ſociety, we hall 


beſt ſee by conſidering wherein political ſociety itſelf conſiſts. 
F. 87. Man being born, as has been proved, with a title to perfect free- 


dom, and uncontrouled enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the law of 


nature, equally with any other man, or number of men in the world, hath by 
nature a power, not only to preſerve his property, that is, his life, liberty, and 
eſtate, againſt the injuries and attempts of other men; but to judge of and pu- 


niſh the breaches of that law in others, as he is perſuaded the offence deſerves, 


even with death itſelf, in crimes where the heinouſneſs of the fact, in his opi- 
nion, requires it. But becauſe no political ſociety can be, nor ſubſiſt, with- 


out having in itſelf the power to preſerve the property, and, in order thereunto, 


niſh the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety ; there, and there only is poli- 


tical ſociety, where every one of the members hath quitted this natural power, 
reſigned it up into the hands of the community in all caſes that exclude him 
not from appealing for protection to the law eſtabliſhed by it. And thus all 


private judgment of every particular member being excluded, the community 
comes to be umpire, by ſettled ſtanding rules, indifferent, and the ſame to all 


0 
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of thoſe rules, decides all the differences that may happen between any mem- 
bers of that ſociety concerning any matter of right; and puniſhes thoſe offences 
which any member hath committed againſt the ſociety, with ſuch penalties as 
the law has eſtabliſhed : whereby it is eaſy to diſcern, who are, and who 
are not, in political ſociety together. Thoſe who are united into one body, 
and have a common eſtabliſhed law and judicature to appeal to, with autho- 


rity to decide controverſies between them, and puniſh offenders, are in civil 


ſociety one with another: but thoſe who have no ſuch common appeal, I 
mean on earth, are ſtill in the ſtate of nature, each being, where there is no 
other, judge for himſelf, and executioner: which is, as I have before ſhewed 
it, the perfect ſtate of nature. 1 4 1280 519 
. 88. And thus the commonwealth comes by a power to ſet down what 
puniſhment ſhall belong to the ſeveral tranſgreſſions which they think worthy 
of it, committed amongſt the members of that ſociety, (which is the power 
of making laws) as well as it has the power to puniſh any injury done unto any 
of its members, by any one that is not of it, (which is the power of war an 
peace) and all this for the preſervation of the property of all the members 
of that ſociety, as far as is poſſible. But though every man who has entered 
into civil ſociety, and is become a member of any commonwealth, has thereby 
quitted his power to puniſh offences +. wy the law of nature, in proſecution 
of his own private judgment; yet with the judgment of offences, which he 
has given up to the legiſlative in all caſes, where he can appeal to the magi- 
ſtrate, he has given a right to the commonwealth to employ his force, for 
the execution of the judgments of the commonwealth, whenever he ſhall be 
called toit; which indeed are his own judgments, they being made by him- 
ſelf, or his repreſentative. And herein we have the original of the legiſlative 
and executive power of civil ſociety, which is to judge by ſtanding laws, how 
far offences are to be puniſhed, when committed within the commonwealth; 
and alſo to determine, by occafional judgments founded on the preſent cir- 
eumſtances of the fact, how far injuries from without are to be vindicated 3 
and in both theſe to employ all the force of all the members, when there 
{hall be need. | | ; | <7, 
d. 89. WHEREVER therefore any number of men are ſo united into one 
ſociety, as to quit every one his executive power of the law of nature, and ;/ to 
reſign it to the publick, there and there only is a political, or civil ſociety: 
And this is done, wherever any number of men, in the late of nature, enter 
into ſociety to make one people, one body politick, under one ſupreme govern- 
ment; or elſe when any one joins himſelf to, and incorporates with any go- 
veriment already made: for hereby he authorizes the ſociety, or, which is all 
one, the legiſlative thereof, to make laws for him, as the publick good of the 
ſociety ſhall require; to the execution whereof, his own aſſiſtance (as to his 


own decrees) is due. And this puts men out of a ſtate of nature into that of 


a commonwealth, by ſetting up a judge on earth, with authority to deter- 
mine all the controverſies, and redreſs the injuries that may happen to any 
member of the commonwealth ; which judge is the legiſlative, or magif- 
irate appointed by it. And wherever there are any number of men, how- 
" "i: 2 „ "FEE 
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ever aſſociated, that have ho ſuch deciſive power to appeal to, there they are 

ſtill in the ſtate of nature. a eie e | 
F. go. Hexcx it is. evident, that abſolute monarchy,” which by ſome men 
is counted.the only government in the world, is indeed inconfiſtent with civil 
ſociety, and ſo can be no form of civil government at all: for the end of civil 


ſociety, being to avoid and remedy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of nature, 
which neceflarily follow from every man being judge in his own caſe, by 
ſetting up a known authority, to which every one of that ſociety may appeal 
upon any injury received, or controverſy that may ariſe, and which every one 
of the * ſociety ought to obey; wherever any perſons are, who have not 
ſuch an authority to appeal to, for the deciſion of any difference between 
them, there thoſe perſons are ſtill in the ſtate of nature; and ſo is every ab- 
ſolute prince, in reſpe& of thoſe who are under his dominion. 
F. gr. Fox he being ſuppoſed to have all; both. legiſlative and executive 
power in himſelf alone, there is no judge to be found, no appeal lies open to 
any one, Who may fairly, and indifferently, and with authority decide, and 
from whote deciſion relief and redreſs may be expected of any injury or incon- 
venieney, that may be ſuffered from the prince, or by his order: ſo that ſuch 
a man, however intitled, Czar, or Grand Seignior, or how you pleaſe, is as 
much in the ſtate of nature, with all under his dominion, as he is with the 
_ reſt of mankind : for wherever any two men are, who have no ſtanding rule, 
and common judge to appeal to on earth, for the determination of controver- 
fies of right betwixt them, there they are ſtill in the ſtate of + nature, and 
under all the inconveniencies of it, with only this woful difference to the ſub- 
ject, or rather ſlave of an abſolute prince: that whereas in the ordinary ſtate 
of nature he has a liberty to judge of his right, and, according to the beſt of 
his power, to maintain it; now, whenever his property is invaded by the 
will and order of his monarch, he has not only no appeal, as thoſe in ſociety 
_ ought to have, but, as if he were degraded from the common ſtate of rational 
creatures, is denied a liberty to judge of, or to defend his right; and ſo is ex- 
poſed to all the miſery and inconveniencies, that a man can fear from 0 


„The publick power of all ſociety is above eve ſoul contained in the ſame ſociety ; and the 
* principal uſe of that power is, to give laws unto all that are under it, which laws in ſuch caſes 
s we muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon ſhewed which may neceſſarily inforce, that the law of 
* reaſon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary,” Hook. Eccl. Pol, 1, i. ſect. 16. 

1 © To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs,” i. e. ſuch as attend men 
in the ſtate of nature, there was no way but only by growing into compoſition and agreement 

«© amongſt themſelves, by ordaining ſome kind of government publick, and by yielding themſelves 
dud | ſubjes thereunto, that unto whom they granted authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, 
« tranquillity, and happy eſtate of the reſt might be procured. Men always knew that where force 
and injury was offered, they might be defenders of themſelves; they knew that however men may 
«<-ſeek their own commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, 
„but by all men, and all good means, to be withſtood. Finally, they knew that no man migit 
« in reaſon; take upon him to determine his own right, and according to his own determination 
proceed in maintenance thereof, in as much as every man is towards himſelf, and them whom 
* 'he greatly affects, partial; and therefore that ftrifes and troubles would be endleſs, except they 
gave their common conſent, all to be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhould agree upon, without 
„ which conſent there would be no reaſon that one man ſhould take upon him to be lord or judge 


| 


over another.“ Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſect. 10. 
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who being in the unreſtrained ſtate of nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, 


and armed with power. | | i 
8. 92. Fon he that thinks abſolute power purifies men's blood, and corrects 


the baſeneſs of human nature, need read but the hiſtory of this, or any other 


age, to be convinced of the contrary. He that would have been infolent and 
injurious in the woods of America, would not probably be much better in a 
throne ; where perhaps learning and religion ſhall be found out to juſtify all 
that he ſhall do to his ſubjects, and the ſword preſently filence all thoſe that 
dare queſtion, it: for what the protection of abſolute monarchy is, what kind 
of fathers of their countries it makes princes to be, and to what a degree of 
happineſs and ſecurity it carries civil ſociety, where this ſort of government 
is grown to perfection; he that will look into the late relation of Ceylon, 
may eaſily ſee. _ e 55 : By 

8. 93, Ix abſolute monarchies indeed, as well as other governments of the 
world, the ſubjects have an appeal to the law, and judges. to decide any con- 
troverſies, and reſtrain, any violence that may happen betwixt the ſubjects 
themſelves, one amongſt another. This every one thinks neceſſary, and be- 
lieves he deſerves to be thought a declared enemy to ſociety and mankind, 
who ſhould go about to take it away. But whether this be from a true love 
of mankind and ſociety, and ſuch a charity as we all owe one to another, 
there is reaſon to doubt: for this is no more than what every man, who 
loves his own power, profit, or greatneſs, may and naturally muſt do, keep 
thoſe animals from hurting, or deſtroying one another, who labour and 
drudge-only for his pleaſure and advantage; and ſo are taken care of, not out 
of any love the maſter has for them, but love of himſelf, and the profit they 
bring him: for if it be aſked, what ſecurity, what fence is there, in ſuch a 
ſtate, againſt the violence. and oppreſſion of this abſolute ruler ? the very 


queſtion can ſcarce be borne. They are ready to tell you, that it deſerves. 


death only to aſk after ſafety. Betwixt ſubject and ſubject, they will grant, 
there muſt be meaſures, laws and judges, for their mutual peace and ſecurity :. 
but as for the ruler, he ought to be abſolute, and is above all ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; becauſe he has power to do more hurt and wrong, it is right when: 


he does it. To aſk how you may be guarded from harm, or injury, on that 


hide where the ſtrongeſt hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of faction 
and rebellion : as if when men quitting the ſtate of nature entered into ſo- 
ciety, they agreed that all of them but one ſhould be under the reſtraint of 
laws, but that he ſhould ſtill retain all the liberty of the ſtate of nature, in- 
creaſed with power, and made licentious by impunity. This is to think, 
that men are fo fooliſh, that they take care to avoid what miſchiefs may. be 
done them by pole-cats, or foxes ; but are content, nay think it ſafety, to 
be devoured by lions. ge eite f e. 
. 94. BuT whatever flatterers may talk to amuſe people's underſtandiugs, 
it hinders not men from feeling; and when they perceive, that any man, in. 
what ſtation ſoever, is out of the bound: of the civil ſociety. which they are of, 
and that they have no appeal on earth againſt any harm they may receive 
from him, they are apt to think themſelves in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect 
of him whom they fad to be ſo; and to take care, as ſoon as they can, to 
et. N have. 
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have that ſafety and ſecurity in civil ſociety, for which ies inſtituted, ana 
for which only they entered into it. And therefore, though perhaps at firſt 
(as ſhall be ſhewed more at large hereafter in the following part of this dic. 


in ſucce 
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courſe) ſome one good and excellent man having got a pre-eminency- amongſt 


the reſt; had this een to his goodneſs and virtue, as to a kind of 


natural authority, that the chief rule, with arbitration of their differences, 


by a tacit conſent devolved into his hands, without any other caution, but the 


aſſurance they had of his uprightneſs and wiſdom; yet when time, givin 
authority, and (as ſome men would perſuade us) ſacredneſs to cuſtoms, which 
the A and unforeſecing innocence of the firſt ages began, had brought 
ors of another ſtamp; the people finding their properties not ſecure 
under the government, as then it was, (whereas government has no other 


end but the preſervation of * property) could never be ſafe nor at reſt, nor 


think themſelves in civil ſociety, till the legiſlature, was placed in collective 


bodies of men, call them ſenate, parliament, or what you pleaſe. By which 


means every ſingle perſon became ſubject, equally with other the meaneſt 
men, to thoſe laws, which he himſelf, as part of the legiſlative, had eſtab- 
liſhed; nor could any one, by his own authority, avoid the force of the law, 


when once made; nor by any pretence of ſupzriority un exemption, 
thereby to licenſe his own, or the miſcarriages of any © 
+ * No man in civil ſociety can be exempted from the laws of it:“ for if 


his dependents. 


any man may do what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on earth, for 
redreſs or ſecurity againſt any harm he ſhall do; I aſk, whether he be not 
perfectly till in the ſtate of nature, and ſo can be no part or member of that 
civil ſociety ; unleſs any one will ſay, the ſtate. of nature and civil ſociety 
are one and the fame thing, which I have never yet found any one ſo great 
a patron of anarchy as to affirm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the beginning of political ſocieties, 


&. 95. M EN being, as has been faid, by nature, all free, equal and in- 
dependent, no one can be put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected 

to the political power of another, without his own conſent. The only way, 
whereby any one diveſts himſelf of his natural liberty, and puts on the bond! 
| | : 


* « At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was once appointed, it may be that nothing 
« as then farther thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom 
e and diſcretion, which were to rule, till by experience they | 2 this for all parts very inconven- 
& ent, fo as the thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the ſore, which 
« it ſhould have cured. They faw, that to live by one man's will became the cauſe of all men's 
« miſery. This conftrained them to come into laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty before- 
« hand, and know the penalties of tranſgreſſing them.” Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſect. 10. F 
1 Civil law, being the act of the whole body politick, doth therefore over-rule each fever 
« part of the ſame body.” Hooker, ibid. - | | | 
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of civil ſociety, is by agreeing with other men to join and unite into a com- 
munity, for their comfortable, ſafe, and peaceable living one amongſt another, 
in a ſecure enjoyment of their properties, and a greater ſecurity againſt any, 
that are not of it. This any number of men may do, becauſe it injures not 
the freedom of the reſt ; they are left as they were in the liberty of the ſtate 
of nature. When any number of men have ſo conſented to make one com- 
munity.or government, they are thereby preſently incorporated, and make 
one body politick, wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude 
the reſt, | 

8. 96. Fox when any number of men have, by the conſent of every indi- 
vidual, made a community, they have thereby made that community one 
body, with a power to act as one body, which is only by the will and deter- 
mination of the majority: for that which acts any community, being only 
the conſent of the individuals of it, and it being neceflary to that which is 
one body to move one way; it is neceſſary the body ſhould move that way ; 
whither the greater force carries it, which is the conſent of the majority : or | 
elſe itis impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one body, one community, which 

the conſent of every individual that united into it, agreed that it ſhould ; and 

ſo every one is bound by that conſent to be concluded by the majority. And 
therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, impowered to act by poſitive laws, where 
no number is ſet by that poſitive law which impowers them, the act of the 
majority paſſes for the act of the whole, and of courſe determines; as having, 
by the law of nature and reaſon, the power of the whole. 


. 97. Arp thus every man, by conſenting with others to make one body 
politick under one government, puts himſelf under an obligation, to every 
one of that ſociety, to ſubmit to the determination of the majority, and to 
be concluded by it; or elſe this original compact, whereby he with others 
incorporate into one ſociety would ſignify nothing, and be no compact, if 
he be left free, and under no other ties than he was in before in the ſtate of 
nature. For what appearance would there be of any compact? what new 
engagement if he were no farther tied by any decrees of the ſociety, than he 
himſelf Gough! fit, and did actually conſent to? This would be ſtill as great 


a liberty, as he himſelf had before his compact, or any one elſe in the ſtate 


2 hath, who may ſubmit himſelf, and conſent to any acts of it if he 
thinks lit. 8 io | 


\. 98. For if the conſent of the majority ſhall not, in reaſon, be received 
35 the act of the whole, and conclude every individual; nothing but the con- 
{ent of every individual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: but 
ſuch a _— is next to impoſſible ever to be had, if we conſider the infir- 
mities of health, and avocations of buſineſs, which in a number, though much 

leſs than that of a commonwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away from the 
publick aſſembly. To which if we add the variety of opinions, and contra- 
ety of intereſts, which unavoidably happen in all collections of men, the 
coming into ſociety upon ſuch terms would be only like Cato's coming into 
the theatre, only to go out again. Such a conſtitution as this would make 
the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter duration, than the feebleſt creatures, and 


| 3 | not. 
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accidental records that others have kept of it. . And thoſe that we have of 


where God himſelf immediately-interpoſed, and which favours not at all pa- 
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not l t it outlaſt the day it was born in: Which cannot be ſuppoſed, till we 
can think, that rational creatures ſhould deſire and conſtitute ſocieties only to 
be diſſolved: for where the majority cannot conclude the reſt, there they 
cannot act as one body, and enn will be immediately diſſolved again. 
-$- 9g. Wnosokvkx therefore out of a ſtate of nature unite into a com- 
munity, muſt be underſtood to give up all the power, neceſſary to the ends 
for Which they unite into ſociety, to the majority of the community, unle(; 
they expreſsly agreed in any number greater than the majority. And this i; 
done by barely agreeing to unite into one political ſociety, which is all the 
compach that is, or needs be, between the individuals, that enter into, or 
make up a common wealth. And thus that, which begins and actually con- 
ſtztutes any political ſociety, is nothing but the conſent of any number of free. 
men capable of a majority, towunite. and incorporate into ſuch a ſociety. And 
this is that, and that only, which did, or could give beginning to any lawful 
government in the world. Fs * 2 | 
8. 100. To this I find two objections made. 
Firſt, © THAT there are no inſtances to be found in ſtory, of a company 
of men independent and equal one amongſt another, that met together, 


and in this way began and ſet up a government.“ 


- . . * 


- Secondly, Ir is impoſſible of right, that men ſhould do ſo, becauſe all 


> « 
__ 


men being born under government, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not 
ei at liberty to begin a new one. | | 

8. 101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, That it is not at all to be 
wondered, that hiſtory gives us but a very little account of men, that lived 
together in the ſtate of nature. The inconveniencies of that condition, and 
the love and want of ſociety, no ſooner brought any number of them together, 
but they preſently united and incorporated, if they deſigned to continue to- 
gether. And if we may not ſuppoſe men ever to have been in the ſtate of 
nature, becauſe we hear not much of them in ſuch a ſtate; we may as well 
ſuppoſe the armies of Salmanaſſer or Xerxes were never children, becauſe we 
bear little of them, till they were men, and embodied in armies. Govern— 
ment is every- Where antecedent to records, and letters ſeldom come in amongſt 
a people till a long continuation of civil ſociety has, by other more neceſſary 
arts, provided for their ſafety, eaſe, and plenty: and then they begin to look 
after the hiſtory of their founders, and ſearch into their original, when they 
have outlived the memory of it: for it is with commonwealths as with par- 
ticular perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their own births and infancies: 
and if they know any thing of their original, they are beholden for it to the 


the beginning of any polities in the world, excepting that of the Jews, 


ternal dominion, are all either plain inſtances. of ſuch a beginning as! have 
mentioned, or at leaſt have manifeſt footſteps of it. | 

F. 102. Hr muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination. to deny evident matter of 
fact, when it agrees not with his hypotheſis, who will not allow, that the 
beginnings of Rome and Venice were by the uniting together' of ſeveral 2 


— 
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Fee and independent one of another, amongſt whom there was no natural 


ſaperiority-or ſubjection. And if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he 


tells us, that in Many parts of America there Was no government At All. 


« There are tand a ent conject 1 
F ee 
% but lived in troops, as they do this day in Florida, the roars 109.1 
« of Braſil, and many other nations, which have no certai | Elan + _ 
I bs” in; proce MI 4 chaſe —— ain Kings, hut as 
« pleaſe,” I. i. C. 25. If it be ſaid, that every man there 2 2 N 
to his father, or the head of his family; that the ſubjection 2 f; 1 * 
to a father took not away his freedom of uniting into what olitical —— 
he thought fit, Has been already proved. But be that as it 2 
„ eee 
would place in any of them, they themſelves claimed it not, ba 2 2 
were all equal, till by the fame conſent they ſet rulers 5 480 4 ON Is 
at their 8 ſocieties all began from a voluntary union, hs, * — 
: es | * freely acting in the choice of their gavernors, and forms 
F. 203. Anp I hope thoſe who went away from * * 
mentioned by Juſtin, 1. iii. c. 4, will be Nn ere n e 90 
dependent one of another, and to have ſet up a government over th — >a 
their own conſent. Thus I have given ſeveral examples out of hiſt _ * 
people free and in the ſtate of nature, that being Gert ether 1 1 
and began a commonwealth. And if the want of fach inflances be. eee 
ment to proye that governments were not, nor could not be ſo be erg N 2 
poſe the contenders for paternal empire Wende 41 gun, ſup- 
againſt natural liberty : for if they can give ſo many — . of Hilter rj 
2 A aig wenn pas I think(though at — — 
8 at has been, to what fhoul f 1 | 
might, without any great danger, — — E But 8 
adviſe them in the caſe, they would do well not to ſ & 1 afar might 
the original of governments, as they have begun de 3 1 3 ow 
find, at the foundation of moſt of them, ſomething ve liet] fa — 
* Ny PF 38 and ſuch a power cle engen far 1 ao ” 
_ $- 704. Bor to conc ude, reaſon being plain | r Neck 
ce How. Wy the examples of oa. F pare gee no 
the world, that were begun in peace, h inning las 
foundation, and were made by the n —— - 3 = 
room for doubt, either where the right is, or what 2 _— 
practice of mankind, about the firſt erecting of governments. e 
2 9. 105. IWILI not deny, that if we look back as far as hiſtory will Aires 
us, towards the original of commonwealths, we ſhall anceatly; God them 
| under the government and adminiſtration of one man. 2 1 Ih | 
| believe, that vrhere a family was numerous enough to ſubfiſt b elf, 1 
tinued entite together; Without mixing with others, as 15 2 von 
where there is much land, and few people, che dhe cnn. e 
N ws E78 2 N io government cn oni began 
By FFF: DISH SITSO FE ? 92188 in 
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in the father: for the father having, by the law of nature, the ſame power 
with” every man elſe to puniſhy; as he thought fit, any offences againſt that 
kw,” might thereby puniſh has tranſgreſſing children, even when they were 
men, and out of their pupilage; and they were very likely to ſubmit to his 
uniſhment, and all join with him againſt the offender, in their turns, giving 
um thereby power to execute his ſentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and ſo 
r effect make him the law- maker, and governor over all that remained in 
donjunction with his family. He was fitteſt to be truſted; paternal affection 
fecured their property and intereſt under his care; and the cuſtom of obeying 
him, in their childhood, made it eaſier to ſubmit to him, rather than to any 
other. If therefore they muſt have one to rule them, as government is 
hardly to be avoided amongſt men that live together; who ſo likely to be 
the man as he that was their common father; unleſs negligence, cruelty, 
or any other defect of mind or body made him unfit for it? But when either 
the father died, and left his next heir, for want of age, wiſdom, courage, 
or any other qualities, leſs fit for rule; or where ſeveral families met, and 
conſented to continue together ; there, it is not to be doubted, but they uſed 
their natural freedom to ſet up him whom they judged the ableſt, and moſt 
Hkely to rule well over them. Conformable hereunto we find the people of 
America, who (living out of the reach of the conquering ſwords, and ſpreading 
domination of the two great empires of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their own 
nutural freedom, though, cæteris paribus, they commonly prefer the heir 
of their deceaſed king; yet if they find him any way weak, or incapable, 
they paſs him by, and ſet up the ſtouteſt and braveſt man for their ruler. 
F. 166. Tos, though looking back as far as records give us any account 
of peopling the world, and the r of nations, we commonly find the 
government to be in one hand; yet it deſtroys not that which I affirm, viz. 
that the beginning of politick ſociety depends upon the conſent of the indivi- 
«duals, to join into, and make one ſociety; who, when they are thus incorpo- 
rated, might ſet up what form of government they thought fit. But this 
habing given oceaſion to men to miſtałe, and think; that by nature government 
"was monarchica};' and belonged to the father; it inay not be amiſs here to 
-eonfider, why people in the beginning generally pitched upon xhis form; which 
though perhaps the father's pre- eminency mighit, in the firſt inſtitution of 
tome commonwealth, give a riſe to, und place in the beginning the power in 
dane hand 3 it is plain that the reafon; that continued the form of govern- 
ment in a fingle perioh, was not any regard or teſpect to paternal authority; 
ines all- Nn — awſt all menarchies, near their original, 
Have been cbmmonly, at leaſt upon oecaſion, electives» 


§. 107. Figs then, in the beginning of- 


. „ 


things, the father's government 


of the childhood of-thoſe ſprung from him, having accuſtomed them to the 


rule of one mang and taught them that where it was exerciſed with care and 
kill; with affectien and love to thoſe under it it clas ſufficienr to procure 
and ꝓreſetve to mem all the political happineſs they ſought for in ſociety. It 
was no wonder that they ſhould pitck upon, ee eee form 


bf government, which from their infancy they had been all accuſtomed to; 
Ati 24: . 40114 4 n Ii „init 11. 'M7 iu Bi 21167 Þi A yas £770 re and. 
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and which, by experience, they had found both eaſy and ſafe; - To which, 
if we add, that monarchy being ſimple, and moſt obvious to men, whom 
neither experience had inſtrufted in forms of government, nor the ambition 
or inſolence of empire had taught to beware of the encroachments of prero- 
gative, or the inconveniencies of abſolute, power, which monarchy. in ſuc- 
ceflion was apt to lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was not at all 
ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble themſelves to think of methods 
of reſtraining any exorbitancies of thoſe to whom they had given the autho- 
nity over them, and of balancing the power of government, by placing 
ſeveral parts of it in different hands. They had neither felt the oppreſſion 
of tyrannical dominion, nor did the faſhion of the age, nor their poſſeſſions, 
or way of living, (which afforded little matter for covetouſneſs or ambition) 
give them any reaſon to apprehend: or provide againſt it; and therefore it is 
no wonder they put themſelves into ſuch a frame of government, as was not 
only, as I ſaid, moſt obvious and fimple, but alſo beſt ſuited to their preſent 
ſtate and condition; which ſtood more in need of defence againſt foreign 
invaſions and injuries; than of multiplicity of laws. The equality of a fimple 
poor way of living, confining their deſires within the narrow bounds of each 
man's ſmall property, made few controverſies, and ſo no need of many laws 
to decide them, or variety of officers to ſuperintend the proceſs, or look after 
the execution of juſtice, here there were but few treſpaſſes, and few offenders. 
dince then thoſe; who liked one another ſo well as to join into ſociety, can- 
not but be ſuppoſed to have ſome acquaintance; and friendſhip together, and 
ſome truſt one in another; they could not but have greater apprehenſions af 
others, than of one another: and therefore their firſt, care and thought can- 
not but be ſuppoſed. to be, how to ſecure themſelves againſt foreign force. 
It Was natural for them to put themſelves: under a frame of governmenc 
which might beſt ſerve to that end, and chuſe the wiſeſt and braveſt man to 
conduct them in their wars, and lead them out againſt their enemies, and in 
| this chiefly: be their ruler. Sono gow to rtr ee eie to itte 14936: 
. 108. Tnus we ſee, that the kings of the Indians in America, which js 
ſtill a pattern of the firſt ages in Aſia and Europe, whillt the inhabitants were 
too fe for the country, and want of people and money gaye men no tempta- 


tion to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, or conteſt for wider extent of ground. 


are little more than generals of their armies; and though they command ab- 
ſolutely in war, yet at home and in time of peage:they exerciſe. yery little do- 
minion, and have but a very moderate ſovereignty; the reſolutipns of, peace 
and war being ordinarily either in the people, or in council, ;/Thoughtthe 
war itſelf, which admits not of plurality of governons, naturally devolves 
the command into the king's ſole authority: 311 B40 53 7 i fy 412091110: t 

log. 'AND.thus, in.Lirael itſelf, the chief buſineſs of their judges, and 
kirſt kings, ſeems to have been to. ba captains ig War, and leaders of their 
-amies z Which (heſides what ig Ggnified by? going out and in befor the 


* people, v hish Was to march 4 n again in thg heads of | 


heir forces) appears plainly in the Rory of Jephthahs;/TbaiAmmonites,mak- 

ing war upon Iſtael, the. Gileadites in fear ſend to-Jephthab, a haſtard oß their 

family whom they had caſt off, and article with him, if he will aſſiſt arp 
| LI 2 again 
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againſt the Ammonites, to make him their ruler; which they do in theſe 
words, ** And the people made him head and captain over them,” Judg. xi. 11. 
"which was, as it ſeems, all one as to be judge. And he judged Hrae],” 


Judg. xii, 7, that is, was their captain-general, ** ix years.“ So when Jotham 
upbraids the Shechemites with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had 
been their judge and ruler, he tells them, He fought for you, and adven- 
% tured his life far, and delivered 'you out of the hands of Midian,” 


- Judg. ix. 17. Nothing is mentioned of him, but what he did as a general! 
and indeed that is all is found in his hiſtory, or in any af the reſt of the 


Jadges. And Abimelech particularly is called king, though at moſt he was 
bir ade general. And When, being weary of the all conduct of Samuel'; 
ſons, the children of Iſrael deſited a king,“ like all the nations, to judge 


them, and to go ont before them, and to fight their battles,” 1 Sam. viii, 20. 
God, granting their deſire, ſays to Samuel, I will ſend thee a man, and 
thou ſhalt anoint him to be captain over my people Iſracl, that he may 
* fave wy people ovt of the hands of the Philiſtines,” ix. 16. As if t 
only buſineſs o 


a king had been to lead out their armies, and fight in theit 
defence; and accerdingly at his inauguration pouring a vial of oil upon him, 
declares to Saul, that the Lord had anointed him to be captain over his 
„ inheritance,” x. 1. And therefore thoſe who, after Saul's being ſolemnly 
choſen and ſaluted king by the tribes of Miſpeh, were unwilling to have 
him their king, made no other objection but this, How ſhall this man 


ſade us N v. 27. as if they ſhouſd have faicl, this man is unfit to be our 


king, not having fleill and conduct enough in war to be able to defend us. 
Ar d when God refolved to transfer the gover nment to David, it is in theſe 


words, But now thy kingdom ſhall not continue: the Lord hath ſought 


«him a man after his own heart, and the Lord hath commanded him to be 
captain over his people,” xiii. 14. As if the whole kingly authority were 


nothing elſe but to be their general: and therefore the tribes who had ſtuck 
to Saul's family, and oppoſed David's reign, when they came to Hebron 


with terms of | fabmiffien to him, they tell him, amongſt other arguments 


they had te fubmit to him as to their king, that he was in effect their king 


in Saul's time, and therefore they had no reaſon but to receive him as their 
king now. Alfo (ſay they) in time paſt; when Saul was king over us, 
< thou waiſt he that Teddeft' out and broughteſt in Iſracl, and the Lord fad 
unte tbee, Thou halt feed my people [frac], and thou ſhalt be a captain 


F. #6: Tus, whether a family by degroes grew up e commonmealth, 
x fatherly authority being continued on to the elder fon, every one in 


bis turn growing up under it, tacithy ſubmitted. to it; and the eaſineſs and 


equality of it net offending any one; every one acquieiced, till time ſeemed to 
Have confirmed it, and ſettſed a rightof ſuecefion by prefeription : or whether 


erat families, or the defecndants of feveral famitics, whom chance, neigh- 


dourhood, or bufigefs brough 

yenerah, whoſe conduc mipht defend them againſt their enemies in war, 
duc the greaveonfidence/rho.mnocence and ſincerity of that poor but virtuous 
cen Geerd us are mag aid, Mole which begin goucraments, that ever cout 


ht together, uniting into ſociety: the need of 3 
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do laſt in the world) gave men of one another, made the firſt beginners of 
vammonwealths gengtally put the rule into one man's hand, without any 
other expreſs limitation or feſtraint, but what the nature of the thing and 
the end of government required : Whichever of thoſe it was that at firſt put 
che rule into the hands of a ſingle perſon, certain it is that no-body was in- 
waſted. with it but for the publick 2551 and ſafety, and to thoſe ends, in 
dhe infancies of commonwealths, thoſe: who had it, commonly uſed it. And 
unleſs they had done ſo, young ſocieties could not have ſubſiſted; without 
ſoch nurſing fathers tender and careful of the publick weal, all governments 
would have ſunk under the weakneſs and infirmities of their infancy, and 
the prince and the people had ſoon periſhed together. * | 
6. 111. Bur thou the golden age (before vain ambition, and“ amor 
<4 ſceleratus habendi, evil coneupiſcence, had corrupted men's minds into a 
«miſtake of true power and honour) had more virtue, and conſequently better 
vernors; as well as leſs vicious ſubjects; and there was then no ſtretching 
rerogative on the one ſide, to oppreſs the people; nor conſequently on the 
other, any diſpute-abont privilege, to leſſen or reſtrain the power of the ma- 
giſtrate; and ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers and people about governors or govern- 
ment: yet; when ambition and luxury in future ages“ would retain and in- 
oteaſe the power, without doing the buſineſs for which it was given; and, 
aided by flattery, taught princes to have diſtinct and ſeparate intereſts from 
their people; men found it neceſſary to examine more carefully the original and 
rights of government, and to find out ways to reſtrain the exorbitancies, and 
event the abuſes of that power, which they having intruſted in another's 
E only for their own good, they found was made uſe of to hurt them. 
$. 112. Tuus we may ſee how probable it is, that pepple that were natu- 
rallyfree, and bytheir own conſent either ſubmitted to the government of their 
father, or united together out of different families to make a government, 
ſhould-generally put the rule into one man's hands, and chuſe to be under the 
eonducb of a ſingle perſon, without ſo much as by expreſs conditions limiting or 
regulating his power, which they thought ſafe enough in his honeſty and pru- 
dence: though they never dreamed of monarchy being jure divino, 9 8575 we | 
never heard of among mankind, till it was revealed tous by the divinity of this | 
liſt age ; nor ever allowed-paternal power to have a right to dominion, or to be | 
'theſoundation'of all government, And thus much may ſuffice to.ſhew, that, | 
a far as we have any light from hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, that all 
peaceful beginnings of government have been laid in the conſent. of the people. 
1 fay peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion. in another place to ſpeak of con- 
queſt, which ſome eſteem a way of beginning of governments. 


Tus other objection I find urged againſt the beginning of politics, in 


the way I have mentioned, is this, vi. 


At firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was orice approved, it may be nothing waz 
then farther thought upon for the manner of (governing, bat all permicts$4nro-theic w, 
and diſeretion which were to rule, til} by experience they found this ſor all; parts very jaconye- 
* nient, ſo as the thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed but increaſe the lore which 
* ſhould have cured. They ſaw, that to live by one man's will, became the caufe of alf tmeb's 
© miſery.” This conſtrained them to come unto laws wherein afl men mighe ſee their duty:ibofoxe- 
* hand, and knew the penalties of trauſgte fing them.“ . tiduker's Eecl. Ppb i}, * 10, 
113. 


* 
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iS» 113-1.-- THAT all men. heing born under government, ſome or other, it 
is impoſſible any of them ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together 
and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful government. 
_ Ir this argument be good, I aſk, how came ſo many lawful monarchies 
into the world? for if any, body, upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhew me any one 
man in any age of the world free to begin a lawful monarchy, I will be bound 
to ſhew him ten other free men at liberty, at the ſame time to unite and begin 
a new government under a regal, or any other form; it being demonſtration, 
that if any one, born under the dominion:of another, may be ſo free as to have 
a right to command others in a new and diſtinct empire, every one that is born 
under the dominion of another may be ſo free too, and may become a ruler, 
or ſubject of a diſtinct ſeparate government. And ſo by this their own princi- 
ple, either. all men, hqwever born, are free, or elſe there is but one lawfy] 
prince, one lawful government in the world. And then they have nothing i» 
do, but barely to ſhew us which that is; which When they have done, I doubt 
not but all mankind will eaſily agree to pay obedience: to him. 
F. 114. THoven it be a ſufficient anſwer to their objection, to ſhew that 
it involves them in the ſame difficulties that it doth thoſe they uſe it againſt; 
yet Iſhall endeavour to diſcover the weakneſs of this argument alittle farther. 
All men, ſay they, are born under government, and therefore they can- 
not be at liberty to begin a new one. Every one is born a ſubje to his fa- 
ther, or his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie of ſubjection 
* and allegiance.” It is plain mankind never owned nor conſidered any ſuch 
natural ſubjection that they were born in, to one or to the other, that tied 
them, without their own-conſents, to a ſubjection to them and their heirs. 
„115. Fox there are no Examples fo frequent in hiſtory, beth ſacred 
and profane, as thoſe, of men withdrawing themſelves, and their obedience, 
from the juriſdiction; they were born under, and the family or community 
they were bred up in, and ſetting up new governments in other places; from 
-whence ſprang all that number of petty commonwealths in the beginning of 
ages, and which * multiplied as long as there was room enough, till 
the ſtronger, or more fortunate, ſwallowed the weaker; and thoſe great ones 
again breaking to pieces, diſſolved into lefler dominions. . All which are ſo 
many teſtimonies , againſt paternal. ſovereignty, and plainly prove, that it 
was not the natural right of the father deſcending to his heirs, that mace 
governments in the beginning, ſince it was impoſſible, upon. that ground, 
there ſhould. have been ſo many little kingdoms ; all muſt. have been, hut 
only one. univerſal monarchy, if men had not been at liberty to ſeparate 
themſelves from their families, and the government, be it what. it will, that 
was ſet up in it, and go and make diſtinct commonwealths and other 
governments, as they thought fit. Bo room im Hot. | 22, Fail! 
F. 116. Tuls has been the practice of the world from its firſt beginning 
to this day; not is ĩt now any more hindrance to the freedom of mankind, that 
they are horn under conſtituted and ancient polities, that have eſtabliſhed lau 
and ſet forms of government, than if they were born in the woods, amongſt 
the unconfined CE Ids” that run looſe in them: for. thoſe who, would 
perſuade us, that by being born under any government, we 1 | 
Try u 
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« ſubjects to it,” and have no more any title or pretence to the freedom of the 


ate of nature; have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal power, which 


we have already anſwered), to produce for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or 
progenitors pa ed away their natural liberty, and thereby bound up themſelyes 


and their [poſterity to a Per ſubjection to the government which they 
t 


themſelves ſubmitted to. It is true, that whatever engagement or pfomiſes 
any one has made for himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, but cannot, 


by any compact whatſoever, bind his children or poſterity : for his ſon, when. 
a man, being altogether as free as the father, any act of the father can no- 


«more give away the liberty of the ſon,” than it can of any body elſe: he 
may indeed annex fuch conditions to the land he enjoyed as a ſubject of any 


commonWealth, as may oblige his ſon to be of that community, if he will 
being his 


enjoy thoſe poſſeſſions which were his father's ; becauſe that eſtate 
father's property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. = 


8 117. AND this has generally given the occaſion to miſtake in this matter; 
becauſe commonwealths not permitting any part of their dominions to be diſ- 
membered, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their community, the ſon. 
cannot ordinarilfenjoy the poſſeſſions of his father, but under the ſame terms. 
his father did, by becoming a member of the ſociety ; whereby he puts him 


ſelf preſently under the government he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much as any 


other ſubje& of that commonwealth. And thus ** the conſent of freemen, . 
born under government, which only makes them members of it,” being 


given ſeparately in their turns, as each comes to be of age, and not in a mul- 


titude together ; people take no notice of it, and F at all, 


or not neceflary, conclude they are naturally ſubjects as they are men. 


F. 118. Bur, it is plain, governments themſelves underſtand it otherwiſe; 


they claim ** no power over the ſon, becauſe of that they had over the father; 


nor look on children as being their ſubjects, by their fathers being ſo. If a 


ſubje& of England have a child, by an Engliſh woman in France, whoſe ſub- 
ject is he? Not the king of England's ; for he muſt have leave to be admitted 
to the privileges of it: nor the king of France's; for how then has his father a 
liberty to briſig him away, and breed:him as he pleaſes? and who ever was 
judged as a traitor or deſerter, if he left, or warred againſt a country, for be- 


ing barely born in it of parents that were aliens there ? It is plain then, by the 
practice of governments themſelves, as well as by the law of right reaſon, that 


a child is born a ſubject of no country or government.“ He is under his fa- 
ther's tuition and authority, till he comes to age of diſcretion ; and then he 1s 


a freeman, at liberty what government he will put himſelf under, what body 
politick he will unite himſelf to: for if an Engliſhman's ſon, born in France, 
be at liberty, and may do ſo, it is evident there is no tie upon him by his fa- 

ther's being a ſubject of this kingdom; nor is he bound up by any compact of 


his anceſtors: And why then hath not his fon, by the fame reaſon, the ſame 


liberty, though he be born any where elſe? Since the power that a father 
hath naturally over his children is the fame, wherever they be born, and 
the ties of natural obligations ate not bounded by the poſitive limits of 


kingdoms and commonwealths. 
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8.3 19. Eyxzr man being, as has heen ſhewed, naturally. free, and no 
thing being able to put him into ſubjection to any earthly: power, but only his 
own conſent ;. it is to be confidered, whit ſhali be wnferſtood to be a (ug;e 


cient declaration of a man's conſent, to make him {ubje& to the laws of any 


government, There is acommon Kiten ton of anexpreſs and a tacit conf, 

which will concern our preſent cafe, No- body doubts but an expreſs conſent, 

of any, man 0 into, any fociety, makes bim a perfect member of thut 
tet, 


that governmept, The difficulty is, what ought to be 


ſo ciety 1 a ſu | | | | | 

looked, upop as a tacit conſent, and how far it binds, i, e. how far any one 

60 on to haye conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any govern- 

ere he has made 1 1 of it at Al. And to this I ay, that 
f 


ons, or enjoyment, af any Pp aft of the domi- 
| | ne r rden „and is as far 
forth obliged. to gbedience to che laws of that government, duriog ſuch en- 


" 


joyment, as any one under it; whether this his poſſeſſion be of land, to him 


and his heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a week ; or whether it be barely 
travelling freely on the highway; and, in effect, it reaches as far as the very 
being of avy, one within the territories of that government: 

8. 120, To, underſtand this the better, it is fit to conſider, that every man, 
hen, he at firſt _incorparates himſelf into any commonwealth, he, by his 
unitipg himſelf thereunto, annexes alſo, and ſubmits to the community, thoſe 
poſſeſſions which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do not already belong to any 
.other government : for it would be a dire& contradiction, for any one to enter 
into ſociety with others for the ſecuring and regulating of property, and 
yet to ſuppoſe his land, whoſe property is to be regulated by the laws of the 


_ tociety, ſhould be exempt from the juriſdiction of that government, to which 


he himſelf, the proprietor of the land, is a ſubject. 140 the ſame act there- 
fore, whereby any one unites his perſon, which was before free, to any com- 
monwealth; by the ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, Which were before fee, 
to it alſo: and they become, both of them, perſon and poſſeſſion, ſubject to 
the government and dominion of that commenwealth, as long as it hath a | 
being. Whoever therefore, from thenceforth, by inheritance, purchaſe, 
permiſſion, or otherways, enjoys any part of the land fo annexed to, and 
under the government of that commonwealth, muſt take it with the condi- 
tion it is under; that is, of ſubmitting to the government of the common- 
wealth, under whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far forth as any ſubject of it. 

F. 121. Bur fince the government has a direct jnriſdlction only over the 
land, and reaches the poſſeſſor of it, (hefore he has actually incorporated him- 
ſelf in the ſociety) baly at he dwells upon, and enjoys that ; the obligation any 
one is under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, to“ ſubmit to the government, 
begins and ends with the"enjoyment :” ſo that wheneyer the owner, who 
Has given nothing but ſich a tacit conſent to the government, will, by dona- 
tion, ſale, or otherwiſe, quit the faid poſſeſſion, he is at liberty to go and in- 


. corporate himſelf into any other commonwealth ; or to ägree with others to 


begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in any part of the world they can a 
free and unpoſſeſſed: whereas he, that has: onoe, by actual agreement, - 

; n r . c2CeꝙC.c˖nqꝗ 
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any expreſs declaration, given his conſent to be of any ' commonwealth, is 
| perpetually and indiſpenſably obliged to be, and remain unalterably a ſubject 
to it, and can never be again in the liberty of the ſtate of nature; unleſs, by 
any calamity, the government he was under comes to be diſſolved, or elſe 
by ſome publick act cuts him off from being any longer a member of it. 
. 122. Bur ſubmitting to the laws of any country, living quietly, and 
enjoying privileges and protection under them, makes not a man a member 
of that ſociety : this 1s only a local protection and homage due to and from all 
thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate of war, come within the territories belonging 
to any goyernment, to all parts whereof the force of its laws extends. But 
this no more makes a man a member of that ſociety, a perpetual ſubje&.of 
that commonwealth, than it would make a man 2 ſubßeck to another, in 
whoſe family he found it convenient to abide for ſome time; though, whilſt 
he continued in it, he were obliged to comply with the laws, and ſubmit to 
the government he found there. And thus we ſee, that foreigners, by living 
all their lives under another, government, and enjoying the privileges and 
protection of it, though they are bound, even in conſcience, to ſubmit to 
its adminiſtration, as far forth as any deniſon ; yet do not thereby come to 
be ſubjeas or members of that commonwealth. Nothing can make any 
man ſo, but his actually entering into it by poſitive engagement, and ex- 
preſs promiſe and compact. This is that, which I think, concerning the 
beginning of political ſocieties, and that conſent which makes any one a 
member of any commonwealth. Ty n | 


eren, 
Of the ends of political ſociety and government. 
F. 123. IF man in the ſtate of nature be ſo free, as has been ſaid; if he be 


abſolute lord of his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to the, 
greateſt, and ſubject to no-body, why will he part with his freedom? why 


will he give up this empire, and ſubject himſelf to the dominion and controul 


of any other power? To which it is obvious to anſwer, that though in the 
ſtate of nature he hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, 
and conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion of others; for all being kings as much 
4s he, every man his equal, and the greater part no ſtri& obſervers of equity 
and juſtice, the enjoyment of the property he has in this ſtate is very unſafe, 
very unſecure. This makes him willing to quit a condition, which, how- 
ever free, is full of fears and continual dangers : and it is not without reaſon, 
that he ſeeks out, and is willing to join in ſociety with others, who are al- 
ready united, or have a mind to unite, for the mutual preſeryation of their 
lives, liberties, and eſtates, which I call by. the general name, property. 
F. 124. Taz great and chief end, therefore, of men's uniting into com- 
monwealths, and putting themſelves under government, is the preſervation of 
VOL. II. | m a their 
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their: property. To which in the ſtate of nature there are many thing, 
wanting. FR A 4 

ut 2 There wants an eſtabliſhed, ſettled, known law, received and al. 
lowed by common conſent to be the ſtandard of right and wrong, and the 
common meaſure to decide all controverſies between them: for though the 
law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational creatures; yet men being 
biaſſed by their intereſt, as well as ignorant for want of ſtudying it, are not 
apt to allow of it as a law binding to them in the application of it to their 
particular caſes. 14 | . | 
F. 125. SECONDLY, In the ſtate of nature there wants a known and in- 
different judge, with authority to'determine all differences according to the 
eſtabliſhed law: for every one in that ſtate being both judge and executioner 
of the law of nature, men being partial to themſelves, paſſion and revenge 
is very apt to carry them too far, and with too much 14:66 in their own 


. 


Caſes; as well as. negligence; and unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs 


in other men's. Sh 
F. 126, THiRDLY,. In the ſtate of nature there often wants power to back 


_ and ſupport the ſentence when right, and to give it due execution. They 
who by any injuſtice offend, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by force 


to make good their injuſtice ; ſuch reſiſtance many times makes the puniſh- 
ment dangerous, and frequently deſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. 

$. 127. Tuus mankind, notwitſtanding all the privileges of the ſtate of 
nature, being but in an ill condition, while they remain in it, are quickly 
driven into ſociety. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number 


of men live any time together in this ſtate. The inconveniencies that they 


are therein.expoſed to, by the irregular and uncertain exerciſe of the power 
every man has of puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, make them take 
ſanctuary under the eſtabliſhed laws. of government, and therein ſeck the 
preſervatian of their property. It is this makes them ſo willingly give up 
every one his ſingle power of puniſhing, to be exerciſed. by ſuch alone, as. 
ſhall be appointed to it amongſt them; and by ſuch rules as the community, 
or thoſe authorized. by them to that purpoſe, ſhall. agree on. And in this. 
we have the original right of both the legiſlative and executive power, as. 
well as of the governments and ſocieties themſelves. | 
8. 128. Fok in the ſtate of nature, to omit the liberty, he has of innocent 
delights, a man has. two powers. | 
Tus firſt is to do whatſoever he thinks fit for the preſervation of himſelf 
and others within the permiſſion of the law of nature : by which law, com- 
mon to them all, he and all the reſt of mankind are one community, make 
up one ſociety, diſtinct from, all other creatures. And, were it not for the 
corruption. and viciouſneſs of degenerate men, there would be no need of 


any other; no neceſſity that men ſhquld ſeparate from this great and natural 


community, and. by poſitive agreements. combine into. ſmaller and divided 
aſſociatioss. e eee 5 5 
Tux other power a man has in the ſtate of nature, is the power: to puniſh: 


5 te crimes committed againſt that law. Both theſe he gives. up, when he 


joins 
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zoins in a private, if I may ſo call it, or particular politick ſociety, and in- 
— hind any commonwealth, fepitate from Hereſ of mankind. g 
9. 129. Tus frſt power, viz. „of doing whatſoever he thought for the ö 
40 preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of mankind, he gives up to be regu- 4 
lated by laws made by the ſociety, ſo far forth as the preſervation of himſelf 
and the reſt of that ſociety ſhall require; which laws of the ſociety in many 
things confine the liberty he had by the law of nature. | | 

F. 130. SECONDEY, The power of puniſhing he wholly gives up, and 
engapes his natural force, (which he might before employ in the execution 
of the law of nature, by his own fingle authority, as he thought fit) to aſſiſt 
the executive power the ſociety, as the law thereof ſhall require : for 
being now in a new ſtate, wherein he is to enjoy many conveniencies, from 
the labour, aſſiſtance, and ſociety of others in the ſame community, as well 
as protection from its whole ſtrength; he is to part alſo with as much of his 
natural liberty, in providing for himſelf, as the good, proſperity, and ſafety 
of the ſociety ſhall require; which is not only neceſſary, but juſt, ſince the 
other members of the ſociety do the like. | 

&. 131. Bur though men, when they enter into ſociety, give up the equa- 
lity, liberty, and executive power they had in the ſtate of nature, into the 
hands of the ſociety, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the legiſlative, as the good 
of the ſociety ſhall require; yet it being only with an intention in every one 
the better to preſerve himſelf, his liberty and property; (for no rational 
creature can be ſuppoſed to change his condition with an intention to be 
worſe) the power of the ſociety, or legiſlative conſtituted by them, can never 
be ſuppoſed to extend farther, than the common good; but is obliged to 
lecure every one's property, by providing againſt thoſe three defects above- 
mentioned, that made the ſtate of nature ſo unſafe and uneaſy. And fo 
whoever has the legiſlative or ſupreme power of any commonwealth, is 
bound to govern by eſtabliſhed ſtanding laws, promulgated and known to 
the people, and not by extemporary decrees; by indifferent and upright 
judges, who are to decide controverſies by thoſe laws; and to employ the 
force of the community at home, only in the execution of ſuch laws; or 
abroad to prevent- or redreſs foreign injuries, and ſecure the community 
from inroads and invaſion. And all this to be directed to no other end, but 
the peace, ſafety, and publick good of the people. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of the forms of a commonwealth. 


9.132. HE majority having, as has been ſhewed, upon men's firſt 

nuniting into ſociety, the whole power of the community na- 

turally in them, may employ all that power in making laws for the commu- 

nity from time to time, and executing thoſe laws by officers of their own 

Ppointing ; and then the form of the government is a perfect democracy: 

or elſe may put the power of making laws into the hands of a fewdele& men, 
4 | M m 2 and 
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and their heirs or ſueceſſors; and then it is an oligarchy : or elſe into 
hands of one man, and then it is a monarchy: if to him and his heirs, 


an hereditary monarchy 2 if to him only for life, but upon his death the Pe 


only of nominating a ſucceſſor to return to them; an elective monar 
And ſo accordingly of theſe the community may make compounded 
mixed forms of government, as they think good. And if the legiſl. 
power be at firſt given by the majority to one or more perſons only for 
lives, or any limited time, and then the ſupreme power to revert to t 
again; when it is ſo reverted, the community may diſpoſe of it again 
into what hands they pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute a new form of governm 
for the form of government depending upon the placing the ſupreme po 
which is the legitlative, (it being impoſſible to conceive that an inferior p: 
ſhould preſcribe to a ſuperior, or any but the ſupreme make laws) accor 
as the power of making laws is placed, ſuch is the form of the commonwe 

F. 133. By commonwealth, I muſt be underſtood all along to mean, 
democracy, or any form of government; but any independent commu 
which the Latines fignified by the word civitas; to which the word w 
beſt anſwers in our language, is commonwealth, and moſt properly exp! 
ſach a ſociety of men, which community or city in Engliſh does not 
there may be ſubordinate communities in government; and city among 
has # quite different notion from commonwealth: and therefore, to : 
ambiguity, I crave leave to uſe the word commonwealth in that ſenſ 
which I find it uſed by king James the firſt; and I take it to be its ger 
ſignification; which if any body diſlike, 1 conſent with him to chan 
For a better. * 10 0b 3:1 lis 2 fd. baitosff. t0 125 
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Of the extent of the legiſlative power. 


8. 134. T HE great end of men's entering into fociety being the ei 
I ment of their properties in peace and ſafety, and the gre: 
ſtrument and means of that being the laws eſtabliſhed in that ſociety; the 
and fundamental poſitive law of all commonwealths is the eſtabliſhing o 


legiſlative power; as the firſt and fundamental natural law, which is to gc 


even the legiſlative itfelf, is the preſervation of the ſociety, and (as far a: 
conſiſt with the publick good) of every perſon in it. This legiſlative | 
only the ſupreme power of the commonwealth,” but ſacred and unalteral 
the hands where the community have once placed it; nor can any edict o 
body elſe, in what form ſoever conceived, or by what power ſoever ba 
have the force and obligation of a law, which has not its ſanction fron 
legiſlative Which the publick has choſen and appointed: for without thi 
law could not have that, which is abſolutely neceſſary to its being a law * 


- 


2 The lawful power of making laws to command whole politick ſocieties of men, bel 
fo properly unto the ſame entire ſocieties, that for any prince or potentate of what kind 
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conſent of the ſociety; over whom no- body can have a power to make laws, 


but by their own conſent, and by authority received from them. And 


therefore all the obedience, which by the moſt ſolemn ties any one can be 
obliged to pay, ultimately terminates in this ſupreme power, and is directed 


by thoſe laws which it enacts: nor can any oaths to any foreign power what- 


ſoever, or any domeſtick ſubordinate power, diſcharge any member of the 


ſociety from his obedience to the legiſlative, acting purſuant to their truſt; 


nor oblige him to any obedience contrary to the laws ſo enacted, or farther 
than they do allow; it being ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ulti- 
mately to obey any power in the ſociety, which is not ſupreme. 

F. 135. Tuovan the legiſlative, whether placed in one or more, whether 
it be always in being, or only by intervals, though it be the ſupreme power 
in every common wealth; yet, 

FiRs r, It is not, nor can puſſibly be abſolutely arbitrary over the lives and 
fortunes of the people: for it being but the joint power of every member of the 


ſociety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, which is legiſlator; it can be no 


more than thoſe perſons had in a ſtate of nature before they entered into ſo- 


ciety, and gave up to the community: for no- body can transfer to another 


more power than he has in himſelf; and no- body has an abſolute arbitrary 
power over himſelf, or over any other, to deſtroy. his own life, or take away 
the life or property of another. A man, as has been proved, cannot ſub- 
je& himſelf to the arbitrary power of another; and having in the ſtate of 
nature no arbitrary power over the life, liberty, or poſſeſſion of another, 


but only ſo much as the law of nature gave him for the preſervation of him- 


ſelf and the reſt of mankind; this is all he doth, or can give up to the 
commonwealth, and by it to the legiſlative power, fo that the legiſlative can 
have no more than this. Their power, in the atmoſt bounds of it, is li- 
mited to the publick good of the ſociety. It is a power, that hath no other 
end but preſervation, and therefore can never ꝶ have a right to deſtroy, en- 


upon earth, to exerciſe, the ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs, commiſſion immediately and 
** perſonally received from God, or elſe by authority derived at the firſt from their;conſent, upon 
* whoſe perſons they impoſe laws; it is no better than mere tyranny, Laws they are not there- 
% fore which public approbation hath not made ſo.“ Hooker's Eccl! Pol. 1. i. ſect. 10. Of 


this point therefore we are to note, that ſith men naturally have no full and perfect power to 


* command whole politick multitudes of men, therefore utterly. without ous conſent, we could in 
** ſuch fort be at no man's commandment living. And to be commanded we do conſent, when 


that ſociety, / whereof we be a part, hath at any time before conſented, without revoking the 
fame by the like univerſal agreement. 1 r 


e 


Laus therefore human, of what kind ſoever, are available by conſent.”,,, Ibid. bs 


4 


Two foundations there are which bear up publick ſocieties ; the one a natural inclination, x 


whereby all men defire ſociable life and fellowſhip ; the other air order, expreſsly or ſecretly 


© agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living together: the latter is that which 


a we call the law of a commonweal, the very ſoul of a politick body, the parts whereof are by 
© Jaw animated, held together, and ſet on work in. ſuch actions as the common good requireth. 


ws politick, ordained for external order and regiment amongſt men, are fever framed as they 


* 3 unleſs prezuming the will of man to de inwardly obſtinate, rebellious, and aver.e 
ftom all o 


ke bedience to the ſacred laws of his nature; in a word, unleſs prefuming man to be, 
„ u regard of his depraved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly provide, 
notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his outward actions, that they be no hindrance unto the common 
ſocieties are inſtituted. Unleſs, they do this, they are not perfect.“ Hooker's, 

Ecel. Pol. 1. i. ſect. 10. | | 
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the community put the legiſlative power into ſuch hands as they think fit; 
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ſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſh the ſubjects. The obligations of the law 
of nature ceaſe not in ſociety, but only in many caſes are drawn cloſer, and 
Have by human laws known penalties annexed to them, to enforce their ob- 
ſervation. Thus the law of nature ſtands as an eternal rule to all men, le- 
giſlators as well as others. The rules that they make for other men's actions, 
muſt, as well as their own and other men's actions, be conformable to the 
law of nature, i. e. to the will of God, of which that is a declaration; and 
the fundamental law of nature being the preſervation of mankind,” no 
human ſanction can be good, or valid againſt it. 

$. 136. SECONDLY, * The legiſlative or ſupreme authority cannot aſſume 
to itſelf a power to rule, by extemporary, arbitrary decrees ; but is bound to 
diſpenſe juſtice, and to decide the rights of the ſubje&, by promulgated, 
ſtanding laws, and known authorized judges. For the law of nature being 
unwritten, and ſo no-where to be found, but in the minds of men; they why 
through paſhon, or intereſt, ſhall miſcite, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eaſily be 
convinced of their miſtake, where there is no. eſtabliſhed judge: and ſo it 
ſerves not, as it ought, to determine the rights, and fence the properties of 
thoſe that live under it; eſpecially where every one is judge, interpreter, and 
executioner of it too, and that in his own caſe : and he that has right on his 
ſide, having ordinarily but his own ſingle ſtrength, hath not force enough 
to defend himſelf from injuries, or to puniſh delinquents. To avoid theſe 
inconveniencies, which diſorder men's properties in the ſtate of nature, men 
-unite into ſocieties, that they may have the united ſtrength of the whole 
ſociety to ſecure and defend their properties, and may have ſtanding rules to 
bound it, by which every one may know what is his. To this end it is that 
men give up all their natural power to the ſociety which they enter into, and 


with this truſt, that they ſhall be governed by declared laws, or elſe their 
peace, quiet, and property will {till be at the ſame uncertainty, as it was in 
the ſtate of nature. | | | | 

S8. 137. ABSOLUTE arbitrary power, or governing without ſettled ſtanding 
laws, can neither of them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety and government, 
which men would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of nature for, and tie 
themſelves up under, were it not to preſerve their lives, liberties, and fortunes, 
and by ſtated rules of right and property to ſecure their peace and quiet. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed that they ſhould intend, had they a power ſo to do, to 
give to any one, or more, an abſolute arbitrary power over their perſons and 
eſtates, and put a force into the magiſtrate's hand to execute his unlimited 
will arbitrarily upon them. This were to put themſelves into a worſe condi- 
tion than the ſtate of nature, wherein they had a liberty to defend their right 
againſt the injuries of others, and were upon equal terms of force to maintain 


* © Human laws are meaſures in reſpect of men whoſe actions they muſt direct, howbeit ſuch 
<< meaſures they are as have alſo their higher rules to be meaſured by, v+hich rules are two, the 
<< Jaw of God, and the law of nature; ſo that laws human muſt be made according to the general 
«+ laws of nature, and without contradiction to any politive law of ſcripture, otherwiſe they are 
&< ill made.” Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. ſect. q. | | 08 

To conſtrain men to any thing inconvenient dath ſeem unreaſonable.” Ibid. 1. i. ſect. 4 
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it, whether invaded by a ſingle man, or many in combination. Whereas by 
ſuppoſing they have 2 up themſelves to the abſolute arbitrary power and 
will of a legiſlator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and armed him, to make 
a prey of them when he pleaſes ; he being in a much worſe condition, who 
is expoſed to the arbitrary power of one man, who has the command of 
100,000, than he that is expoſed to the arbitrary power of loo, ooo ſingle 
men; no-body being ſecure, that his will, who has ſuch a command, is 
better than that of other men, though his force be 100,000 times ſtronger. 
And therefore, whatever form the commonwealth is under, the ruling power 
ought to govern by declared and received laws, and not by extemporary dic-- 
tates and undetermined reſolutions : for then mankind will be in a far worte 
condition than in, the ſtate of nature, if they ſhall have armed one, or a few 
men with the joint power of a multitude, to force them to obey at pleaſure 
the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of their ſudden thoughts, or unre- 
ſtrained, and till that moment unknown wills, without having any meatures- 
ſet down which may guide and juſtify their actions: for all the power the 
government has, being only for the good of the ſociety, as it ought not to 
be arbitrary and at pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and: 
promulgated laws; that both the people may know their duty, and be ſafe 
and ſecure within the limits of the law; and the rulers too kept within their 
bounds, and not be tempted, by the power they have in their hands, to- 
employ it to ſuch purpoſes, and by ſuch meaſures, as they would not have 


known, and own not willingly. 

F. 138. THIRDLY, The ſupreme power cannot take from any man part of 
kis property without his own conſent : for the preſervation of property being. 
the end of government, and that for which men enter into ſociety, it neceſ- 
larily ſuppoſes and requires, that the people ſhould have property, without 
which they muſt be ſuppoſed to loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which was 
the end for which they entered into it; too groſs an abſurdity for any man to 
own, Men therefore in ſociety having property, they have ſuch right to the 
goods, which by the law of the community are their's, that no-body hath a 
right to take their ſubſtance or any part of it from them, without their own. 
conſent : without this they have no property at all ; for I have truly no pro- 
perty in that, which another can by right take from me, when he pleaſes, . 
againſt my conſent. Hence it is a miſtake to think, that the ſupreme or 
legiſlative power of any commonwealth can do what it will, and diſpoſe 
o the eſtates of the ſubject arbitrarily, or take any part of them at pleaſure. 
This is not much to be feared in governments where the legiſlative conſiſts, 
wholly or in part, in aſſemblies which are variable, whoſe members, upon. 
the diſſolution of the aſſembly, are ſubjects under the common-laws of their 
country, equally with the reſt. But in governments, where the legiſlative: 
is in one laſting aſſembly always in being, or in one man, as in abſolute mo- 
narchies, there is danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a di- 
ſlinct intereſt from the reſt of the community; and ſo will be apt to increaſe. 

ir own riches and power, by taking what they think fit from the people: 
lar a man's property is not at all ſecure, though there be good and equitable 
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laws to ſet the bounds of it between him and his fellow- ſubjects, if he wh, 
commands thoſe ſubjects, have power to take from any private man, What 
part he pleaſes of his property, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks good 
$. 139. Burt government, into whatſoever hands it is put, being, as 1 
have before ſhewed, intruſted with this condition, and for this end, that men 
might have and ſecure their properties; the prince, or ſenate, however it 
may have power to make laws, for the regulating of property between the 
ſubjects one amongſt another, yet can never have a power to take to them. 
ſelves the whole, or any part of the ſubject's property, without their own 
conſent: fer this would be in effect to leave them no property at all. Ang 
to let us ſee, that even abſolute power, where it is neceſſary, is not arbitrary 
by being abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that reaſon, and confined to thoſe 
ends, which required it in ſome caſes to be abſolute, we need look no farther 
than the common practice of martial diſcipline: for the preſervation of the 
army, and in it of the whole commonwealth, requires an abſolute obedience 
to the command of every ſuperior officer, and it is juſtly death to diſobey or 
diſpute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of them ; but yet we ſee, that 
neither the ſcrjeant, that could command a ſoldier to march up to the mouth 


of a cannon, or ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt ſure to periſh, can com- 


mand that ſoldier to give him one penny of his money; nor the general, that 
can condemn him to death for deſerting his poſt, or for not obeying the moſt 
Geſperate orders, can yet, with all his abſolute power of life and death, diſpoſe 
of one farthing of that ſoldier's eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his goods; = 
yet he can command any thing, and hang for the leaſt diſobedience: becauſe 
ſuch a blind obedience is neceſſary to that end, for which the commander has 
his power, viz. the preſervation of the reſt; but the diſpoſing of his goods has 
nothing to do with it. | 
8. 140. IT is true, governments cannot be ſupported without great charge, 
and it is fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay out 
of his eſtate his proportion tor the maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be 
with his own conſent, i. e. the conſent of the majority, giving it either by 
themſelves, or their repreſentatives choſen by them: for if any one (hall 
claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the people, by his own authority, and 
without ſuch conſent of the people, he thereby invades the fundamental law 
of property, and ſubverts the end of government : for what property have 
I in that, which another may by right take, when he pleaſes, to himſelf! 
S. 141. FouRTHLyY, The legiſlative cannot transfer the power of making 
Jaws to any other hands: for it being but a delegated power from the people, 
The people-alone can ap- 
point.the form of the commonwealth, which is by conſtituting the legiſlative, 
and appointing in whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the people have ſaid, 
we will ſubmit to rules, and be governed by laws made by ſuch men, and in 
ſuch forms, no- body elſe can ſay other men ſhall make laws for them; nor can 
the people be bound by any laws, but ſuch as are enacted by thoſe whom they: 


| havechoſen, and authorized to make laws for them. The power of the legiſ- 


lative being derived from the people by a poſitive voluntary grant and inſti- 
| | tution, 
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tution, can be no other than what that poſitive grant conveyed, which being 
only to make laws, and not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no 
wer to transfer their authority of making laws and place it in other hands. 
| & 142. "THESE are the bounds which the truſt, that is put in them by 
the ſociety; and the law of God and nature, have ſet to the legiſlative power 
of every commonwealth, in all forms of government. Fs 
FPixsr, They are to govern by. promulgated eſtabliſhed laws, not to be 
varied in particular caſes, but to have one rule for rich and poor, for the 
favourite at court, and the countryman at plough. | | 
.StEcCoNDLY,- Theſe laws alſo ought to be deſigned for no other end ulti- 
mately, but the good of the people. | E246 
- TuirDLys They muſt not raiſe taxes on the property of the people, with- 
out the conſent of the people, given by themſelves or their deputies. And 
this properly concerns only ſuch governments where the legiſlative is always 
in being; or at leaſt where the people have not reſerved any part of the legiſla- 
tire to deputies, to be from time to time choſen by themſelves. 
Fouxrutx, The legiſlative neither muſt nor can transfer the power of 
making laws to any body elſe, or place it any where, but where the people 
have. ie“ rg 218828 N | J = F i 1728 SY 
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„of the commonwealth.” 


9. 143. Tan E legiſlative power is that, which has a right to dĩrect how 
I te force of the commonwealth ſhall be employed for preſerv- 
ing the community and the members of it. But becauſe thoſe laus which 
are conſtantly to be executed, and'whoſe force is always to continue, may be 
made in a little time; therefore there is no need, that the legiſlative ſhould 
be always in being, not having always buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may 
be too great a temptation to human frailty, apt to graſp at power, for the 
lame perſons, who have the power of making laws, to have alſo in their hands 
the power to execute them; whereby they may exempt themſelves from 
obedience to the laws they make, and ſuit the law, both in its making and 
execution, to their own private advantage, and thereby come to have a diſtinct 
intereſt from the reſt of the community, contrary to the end of ſociety and 
government: therefore in well ordered commonwealths, where the good of 
the whole is ſo confidered, as it ought, the legiſlative power is put into the 
hands of divers perſons, who duly afſembled, have by themſelves,” or jointly 
with others, a power to make laws ; which when they have done; being 
ſe rated again, they ate themſelves ſubject to the laws they have made; 
Which is anew and near tie upon them, to take care that they make them 
lor the publick good. | | "MR R 
Vo. H. Nn §. 144. 
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8. 144. Bur becauſe the laws, that are at once, and in a ſhort time made 
have a conſtant and laſting force, and need a perpetual execution, or an atten. 
dance thereunto ; therefore it is neceſſary there ſhould be a power always in 
being, which ſhould ſee to the execution of the laws that are made, and re. 
main in force. And thus the legiſlative and executive power come often to 
be ſeparated. | | 
8.745. THERE is another power in every commonwealth, which one may 
call natural, becauſe it is that which anſwers to the power every man natural] 
had before he entered into ſociety : for though in a commonwealth, the 
members of it are diſtinct perſons {till in reference to one another, and as ſuch 
are governed by the laws of the ſocicty ; yet in reference to the reſt of man- 
kind, they make one body, Which is, as every member of it before was, ſtill 
in the ſtate of nature with the reſt of mankind, . Hence it is, that the con- 
troverſies that happen between any man of the ſociety with thoſe that are out 
of it, are managed by the publick ; and an injury done to a member of their 
body engages the whole in the reparation of it. So that, under this con- 
fideration, the whole community is one body in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect 
of all other ſtates or perſons out of its community. 


1 * 


§. 146. Tris therefore contains the power of war and peace, leagues and 
alliances, and all the tranſactions, with all perſons and communities without 
the commonwealth ; and may be called federative, if any one pleaſes. So the 
thing be underſtood, JI am indifferent as to the namg. 
§. 147. THESE two powers, executive and federative, though they be really 
diſtinct in themſelves, yet one comprehending the execution of the municipal 
Iaws of the ſociety within itſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the other the 
management of the ſecurity and intereſt of the publick without, with all thoſe 
that it may receive benefit or damage from ; yet they are always almoſt united, 
And though this federative power in the well or ill management of it be of 
reat moment to the commonwealth, yet ĩt is much leſs capable to be directed 
y antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive laws, than the executive; and ſo muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be left to the prudence and wiſdom of thoſe whoſe hands it is in, to be 
managed for the publick good: for the laws that concern ſubjects one amongſt 
another, being to direct their actions, may well enough precede them. But 
what is to be done in reference to foreigners, depending much upon their 
actions, and the variation of defigns, and intereſts, muſt be left in great part 
to the prudence of thoſe who 45 this power committed to them, to be 
managed by the beſt of their {kill, for the advantage of the commonwealth. 
8. 148. Tuovon, as I ſaid, the executive and federative power of every 
community be really diftin& in themſelves, yet they are hardly to be ſeparated, 
and placed at the ſame time in. the hands of diſtinct perſons : for both of 
them requiring the force of the ſociety for their exerciſe, it is almoſt im- 
ptacticable to place the force of the commonwealth in diſtin, and not ſub- 
ordinate hands ; or that the executive and federative power ſhould be placed 
in perfons that might act ſeparately, whereby the force of the publick would 
be under different commands: which would be apt ſome time or other to cauſe 

diforder and run. | TR, caged WY" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the ſubordination of the powers of the common- 
wealth. : 


9.149. HOUGH in a conſtituted commonwealth, ſtanding upon its 
own baſis, and acting according to its own nature, that is, acting 
for the preſervation of the community, there can be but one ſupreme power, 
which 1s the legiſlative, to which all the reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate ; 
yet the legiſlative being only a fiduciary power to act for certain ends, there re- 
mains {till © in the people a ſupreme power to remove or alter the legiſlative,” 
when they find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them: for 
all power given with truſt for the attaining an end, being limited by that end; 
whenever that end is manifeſtly neglected or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſ- 
farily be forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of thoſe that gave it, 
who may place it anew where they ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity. 
And thus the community perpetually retains a ſupreme power of ſaving them- 
ſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any body, even of their legiſlators, 
whenever they ſhall be ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay and carry on deſigns 
againſt the liberties and properties of the ſubject : for no man, or ſociety of 
men, having a power to deliver up their preſervation, or conſequently the 
means of it, to the abſolute will and arbitrary dominion of another ; when- 
ever any one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch a ſlaviſh condition, they 
will always have a right to preſerve what they have not a power to part 
with; and to rid themſelves of thoſe who invade this fundamental, ſacred, 
and unalterable law of ſelf- preſervation, for which they entered into ſociety. 
And thus the community may be ſaid in this reſpec to be always the ſupreme 
power, but not as conſidered under any form of government, becauſe this 
power of the people can never take place till the government be diſſolved. 
9. 150. In all caſes, whilſt the government ſubſiſts, the legiſlative is the 
ſupreme power: for what can give laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperior 
to him; and fince the legiſlative is no otherwiſe legiſlative of the ſociety, 
but by the right it has to make laws for all the parts, and for every member 
of the ſociety, preſcribing rules to their actions, and giving power of execu- 
tion, where they are tranſgreſſed; the legiſlative muſt needs be the ſupreme, 
and all other powers, in any members or parts of the ſociety, derived from 
and ſubordinate to it. 
\. 151. In ſome commonwealths, where the legiſlative is not always in 
ing, and the executive is veſted in a fingle perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in 
the legiſlative ; there that fingle perſon in a very tolerable ſenſe may alfo be 
called ſupreme ;- not that he has in himſelf all the ſupreme power, which is 


that of law-makin g; but becauſe he has in him the ſupreme execution, from 


whom all inferior magiſtrates derive all their ſeveral ſubordinate powers, or 
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at leaſt the greateſt part of them: having alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him 
there being no law to be made without his conſent, which cannot be expected 
ſhould ever ſubject him to the other part of the legiſtative, he is properly 
enough in this ſenſe ſupreme. But yet it is to be obſerved, that though 
oaths of allegiance and fealty are taken to him, it is not to him as ſupreme 
legiſlator, but as ſupreme executor of the law, made by a joint power of him 


with others: allegiance being nothing but an obedience according to lay 
bl 


which when he violates, he has no right to obedience, nor can claim jt 
otherwiſe than as the publick perſon inveſted with the power of the law; 
and ſo is to be conſidered as the image, phantom, or reprefentative of the 
commonwealth, ated by the will of the fociety, declared in its laws; and 
thus he has no will, no power, but that of the law. But when he quits 
this repreſentation, this publick will, and acts by his own private will, he 
degrades himſelf, and is but a ſingle private perſon without power, and 
without will, that has no right to obedience ; the members owing no obe- 
dience but to the publick will of the ſociety. 

8. 152. Tux executive power, placed any where but in a perſon that has 
alſo a ſhare in the legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and 
may be at pleaſure changed and diſplaced ; ſo that it is not the ſupreme exe- 
cutive power that is exempt from ſubordination : but the ſupreme executive 


power veſted in one, who having a ſhare in the legiſlative, has no diſtinct ſu- 


perior legiſlative to be ſubordinate and accountable to, farther than he himſelf 
ſhall join and conſent ; ſo that he is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall 
think fit, which one may certainly conclude will be but very little. Of other 
miniſterial and ſubordinate powers in a commonwealth, we need not ſpeak, 
they being ſo multiplied with infinite variety, in the different cuſtoms and 
conſtitutions of diſtin commonwealths, that it is impoſſible to give a parti- 
cular account of them all. Only thus much, which 1s neceſſary to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, we may take notice of concerning them, that they have no 
manner of authority, any of them, beyond what is by poſitive grant and com- 
miſſion delegated to them, and are all of them accountable to ſome other 
power in the commonwealth. 93 

8. 153. IT is not neceſſary, no, nor ſo much as convenient, that the legi- 
flative ſhould be always in being; but abſolutely neceſſary that the executive 
power ſhould ; becauſe there is not always need of new laws to be made, but 
always need of cxecution of the laws that are made. When the legiſlative 
hath put the exccution of the laws they make into other hands, they have a 
power {till to reſume it out of thoſe hands, when they find cauſe, and to puniſh | 
for any male adminiſtration againſt the laws. The fame holds alſo in regard 
of the federative power, that and the executive being both miniſterial and ſub- 
ordinate to the legiſlative, which, as has been ſhewed, in a conſtituted com- 
monwealth is the ſupreme. The legiſlative alſo in this caſe being ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt of ſeveral perſons, (for if it be a ſingle perſon, it cannot but be always 
in being, and ſo will, as ſupreme, naturally have the ſupreme executive power, 
together with the legiſlative) may aſſemble, and exerciſe their legiſlature, at 
the times that either their original conſtitution, or their own nn 
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appoints, Or when they pleaſe ; if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, 
or there be no other way preſcribed to convoke them : for the ſupreme power 
being placed in them by the people, it is always in them, and they may ex- 
erciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs py their original conſtitution they are limited 
to certain ſeaſons, or by an act o their ſupreme power they have adjourned 
to a certain time; and when that time comes, they have a right to aſſemble 
and act again. | | 

F. 154. Ir the legiſlative, or any part of it, be made up of repreſentatives 
choſen for that time by the people, which afterwards return into the ordinary 
ſtate of ſubjects, and have no ſhare in the legiſlature but upon a new choice, 
this power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the people, either at certain 
appointed ſeaſons, or elſe when they are ſummoned to it; and in this latter 
caſe the power of convoking the legiſlative 1s ordinarily placed in the execu- 
tive, and has one of theſe two limitations in reſpect of time: that either the 
original conſtitution requires their aſſembling and acting at certain intervals, 
and then the executive power does nothing but miniſterially iſſue directions 
for their electing, and aſſembling, according to due forms; or elſe it is left 
to his prudence to call them by new elections, when the occafions or exi- 
gencies of the publick require the amendment of old, or making of new 
laws, or the redreſs or prevention of any inconveniencies, that lie on, or 
threaten the people. | / 
F. 155. IT may be demanded here, What if the executive power, being 
poſſeſſed of the force of the commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that force to 
binder the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, when the priginal conſtitution, 
or the publick exigencies require it? I ſay, uſing force upon the people with- 
out authority, and contrary to the truſt put in him that does fo, is a ſtate of 
war with the people, who have a right to re- inſtate their legiſlative in the 
exerciſe of their power : for having erected a legiſlative, with an intent they 
ſhould exerciſe the power of making laws, either at certain ſet times, or when 
there is need of it ; when they are hindered by any force from what is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the ſociety, and wherein the ſafety and preſervation of the people 
conſiſts, the people have a right to remove it by force. In all ſtates and 
conditions, the true remedy of force without authority, is to oppoſe force to 
it. The uſe of force without authority, always puts him that uſes it into a 
late of war, as the aggreſſor, and renders him liable to be treated accordingly. 
§. 156. Tux power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the legiſlative, placed in 
the executive, gives not the executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a fiduciary 
truſt placed in him for the ſafety of the people, in a caſe where the uncer- 
tunty and variableneſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteady fixed rule: for 
it not being poſſible that the firſt framers of the government ſhould, by any 
ſoreſight, be ſo much maſters of future events as to be able to prefix ſo jul 
periods of return and duration to the aſſemblies of the legiſlative, in all times 
to come, that might exactly anſwer all the exigencies of the commonwealth ; 
the beſt remedy could be found for this defect was to truſt this to the prudence 
of one who.was always to be preſent, and whoſe buſineſs it was to watch over 
the publick good. Conſtant frequent meetings of the legiſlative, and long 
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continuations of their aſſemblies, without neceſſary occaſion, could not but 
be burdenſome to the people, and muſt neceſſarily in time produce more dan. 
gerous inconveniencies, and yet the quick turn of affairs might be ſometime; 
ſuch as to need their preſent help: any delay of their convening might endan- 
ger the publick ; and ſometimes too their buſineſs might be ſo great, that the 
limited time of their fitting might be too ſhort for their work, and rob the 
publick of that benefit which could be had onlyfrom their mature deliberation, 
What then could be done in this caſe to prevent the community from being 


expoſed ſome time or other to eminent hazard, on one fide or the other, by 


fixed intervals and periods, ſet to the meeting and acting of the legiſlative, 
but to intruſt it to the prudence of ſome, who being preſent, and acquainted 
with the ſtate of publick affairs, might make uſe of this prerogative for the 
publick good? and where elſe could this be ſo well placed as in his hands, 
who was intruſted with the execution of the laws for the fame end? Thus 
ſuppoſing the regulation of times for the aſſembling and fitting of the legiſlative 
Not fettled by the original conſtitution, it naturally fell into the hands of the 
executive, not as an arbitrary power depending on his good pleaſure, but 


with this truſt always to have it exerciſed only for the publick weal, as the 
- occurrences of times and change of affairs might require. Whether ſettled 


periods of their convening, or a liberty left to the prince for convoking the 
legiſlative, or perhaps a mixture of both, hath the leaſt inconvenience attend- 
ing it, it is not my buſineſs here to inquire ; but only to ſhew, that though 
the executive power may have the prerogative of convoking and diſlolving 
ſuch conventions of the legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to it. 
§. 157. TnixGs of this world are in fo conſtant a-flux, that nothing re- 
mains long in the ſame ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, power, change 
their ſtations, flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time neg- 
lected deſolate corners, whilit other unfrequented places grow into populous 
countries, filled with wealth and inhabitants. But things not always changing 
equally, and private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges, when 
the reaſons of them are ceaſed ; it often comes to pals, that in governments, 
where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen by the people, 
that in tract of time this repreſentation becomes very unequal and diſpropor- 
tionate to the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed upon. To what groſs abſur- 
dities the following of cuſtom, when reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be 
ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare name of a town, of which there remains not 
ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing as a ſheepcote, or more 
inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to be found, ſends as many repreſentatives to 
the grand aſſembly of law-makers, as a whole county numerous in people, and 
powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt con- 
els needs a remedy ; though moſt think it hard to find one; becauſe the con- 
ſtitution of the legiſlative being the original and ſupreme act of the ſocicty, 
antecedent to all poſitive laws in it, and depending wholly on the people, no 
inferior power can alter it. And therefore the people, when the legiſlative 
is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a government as we have been ſpeaking 
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of, no power to act as long as the government ſtands; this inconvenience is 


thought incapable of a remedy. 2 ; 

F. 158. Sarus populi „en lex,” is certainly ſo juſt and fundamental 
a rule, that he, who ſincerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore 
the executive, who has the power of convoking the legiſlative, obſerving 
-ather the true proportion than faſhion of repreſentation, regulates not by 
old cuſtom, but true reaſon, the number of members in all places that have 
a right to be diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the people however in- 
corporated can pretend to, but in proportion to the aſſiſtance which it affords 
to the publick ; it cannot be judged to have ſet up a new legiſlative, but to 
have reſtored the old and true one, and to have rectified the diſorders which 
ſucceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as well as inevitably, introduced: For it 
being the intereſt as well as intention of the people, to have a fair and equal 
repreſentative ; whoever brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, 
and eſtabliſher of the government, and cannot miſs the conſent and approbation 
of the community ; prerogative being nothing but a power in the hands of 
the prince, to provide for the publick good, in ſuch caſes, which depending 
upon unforeſeen and uncertain occurrences, certain and unalterable laws could 


not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be done manifeſtly for the good of the 


people, and the eſtabliſhing the government upon its true foundations, is, 


and always will be, juſt prerogative. The power of erecting new corpora- 
tions, and therewith new repreſentatives, carries with it a ſuppoſition, that 
in time the meaſures of repreſentation might vary, and thoſe places have a 
juſt right to be repreſented which before had none ; and by the ſame reaſon, 
thoſe ceaſe to have a right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, 
which before had it. It is not a change from the preſent ſtate, which 
perhaps corruption or decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the 
government; but the tendency of it to injure or oppreſs the people, and to 
ſet up one part or party, with a diſtinction from, and an unequal ſubjection 
of the reſt. Whatſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be of advantage to 
the ſociety, and people in general, upon juſt and laſting meaſures, will 
always, when done, juſtify itſelf ; and whenever the people ſhall chuſe their 
repreſentatives upon juſt and undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable to the ori- 
ginal frame of the government, it cannot be doubted to be the will and act 
of the ſociety, whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo to do. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Of prerogative. - 


F. 159. W HERE the legiſlative and executive power are in diſtinct 

| hands, (as they are in all moderated monarchies and well- 
framed governments) there the good of the ſociety requires, that ſeveral things 
mould be left to the diſcretion of him. that has the executive power : for the 


legiſlators 
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legiſlators not being able to foreſee, and provide by laws, for all that may be 
uke to the community, the executor of the laws having the power in his 
hands, has by the common law of nature a right to make uſe of it for the 
good of the ſociety, in many caſes, where the municipal law has given no 
direction, till the legillative can conveniently be aſſembled to provide for it. 
Many things there are, which the law can by no means provide for; and 
thoſe muſt neceſſarily be left to the diſcretion of him that has the executive 
power in his hands, to be ordered by him as the publick good and advantage 
ſhall require; nay, it is fit that the laws themſelves ſhould in ſome caſes give 
way to the executive power, or rather to this fundamental law of nature and 
government, viz. That, as much as may be, all the members of the ſocie 

are to be preſerved: for ſince many accidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and 
rigid obſeryation of the las may do harm; (as not to pull down an innocent 
man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when the next to it is. burning) and a man may 
come ſometimes within the reach of the law, which makes no diſtinction 
of. perſons, by an action that may deſerve. reward and pardon ; it is fit the 
ruler ſhould have a power, in many caſes, to mitigate the ſeverity of the law, 
and pardon ſome offenders: for. the end of government being the preſervation 
of all, as much as may be, even the guilty are to be ſpared, where it can prove 


no prejudice. to the innocent. Nr en 
§. 160. Tuis power to act according to diſcretion, for the publick good, 
without the preſcription of the law, and ſometimes even againſt it, is that 
which is called prerogative: for ſince in ſome governments the law-makin 
power is not always in being, and is uſually too numerous, and ſo too ſlow 
for the diſpatch requiſite to execution; and becauſe alſo it is impoſſible to 
foreſee, and ſo by laws to provide for all accidents and neceſſities that may 
concern the publick, or to make ſuch laws as will do no harm, if they are 
executed with an inflexible rigour on all occaſions, and upon all perſons that 
may come in their way; therefore there is a latitude left to the executive 
power, to do many things of choice which the laws do not preſcribe. 

F. 161. Tris, power, whilſt employed for the benefit of the community, 
and ſuitably to the truſt and ends of the government; is undoubted prerogative, 
and never is queſtioned ;- for the people are very ſeldom, or never ſcrupulous 
or nice in the your they are far from examining prerogative, whillt it is in 
any tolerable degree employed for the uſe it was meant; that is, for the good 


of the people, and not manifeſtly againſt it: but if there comes to be a 


queſtion between the executive power and the people, about a thing claimed 
as a prerogative; the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch prerogative to the 
good or hurt of the people will eaſily decide that queſtion. 

F. 162. 1T is eaſy to conceive, that in the infancy of governments, when 
commonwealths diftered little from families in number of people, they differed 
from, them too but little in number of laws: and the governors being as the 
fathers of them, watching over them, for their good, the government w1s 
almoſt all prerogative. A few eſtabliſhed laws ſerved the turn, and the diſ- 
cretion and care of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when miſtake or flattery 
prevailed with weak princes to make uſe of this power for private ends of na 
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own, and not for the publick good, the people were fain by expreſs laws to 
get prerogative determined in thoſe points wherein they found difadvantage 
from it: and thus declared limitations of prerogative were by the people 
found neceſſary in caſes which they and their anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt 
latitude, to the wiſdom of thoſe princes who made no other but a right uſe 
of it ; that is, for the good of their people. 

| & 163. AND therefore they have a very wrong notion of government, who 
fay, that the people have encroached upon the prerogative, when they have 
got any part of it to be defined by poſitive laws: for in ſo doing they have 
not pulled from the prince any thing that of right belonged to him, but only 
declare, that that power which they indefinitely left in his or his anceſtors 
hands, to be exerciſed for their good, was not a thing which they intended 
him when he uſed it otherwiſe: for the end of government being the good of 
the community, whatſoever alterations are made in it, tending to that end, 
cannot be an incroachment upon any body, ſince no-body in government 
can have a right tending to arſy other end: and thoſe only are incroachments 
which prejudice or hinder the publick good. Thoſe who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak 
as if the prince had a diſtinct and ſeparate intereſt from the good of the com- 
munity, and was not made for it; the root and ſource from which ſpring al- 
moſt all thoſe evils and diſorders which happen in kingly governments. And 
indeed, if that be ſo, the people under his government are not a ſociety of 
rational creatures, entered into a community for their mutual good ; they 
are not ſuch as have ſet rulers over themſelves, to guard and promote that 
good; but are to be looked on as an herd of inferior creatures under the do- 
minion of a maſter, who keeps them and works them for his own pleaſure or 
profit. If men were ſo void of reaſon, and brutiſh, as to enter into ſociety 


upon ſuch terms, prerogative might indeed be, what ſome men would have 


it, an arbitrary power to do things hurtful to the people. 

F. 164. BUT fince a rational creature cannot be ſuppoſed, when free, to 
put himſelf into ſubjection to another, for his own harm; (though, where he 
finds a good and wiſe ruler, he may not perhaps think it either neceſſary or 
uſeful to ſet preciſe bounds to his power in all things) prerogative can be 
nothing but the people's permitting their rulers to do ſeveral things, of their 
own free choice, where the law was ſilent, and ſometimes too againſt the 
direct letter of the law, for the publick good; and their acquieſcing in it 


when ſo done: for as a good prince, who is mindful of the truſt put into his 


hands, and careful of the good of his people, cannot have too much prero- 
gative, that is, power to do good; ſo a weak and ill prince, who would claim 
that power which his predeceſſors exerciſed without the direction of the law, 
4s 2 prerogative belonging to him by right of his office, which he may ex- 
erciſe at his pleaſure, to make or promote an intereſt diſtinct from that of the 
' publick ; gives the people an occaſion to claim their right, and limit that 
power, which, whilſt it was exerciſed for their good, they were content 
ſhould be tacitly allowed. | | 

9. 165. Anp therefore he that will look into the hiſtory of England, will 
find, that prerogative was always largeſt in the hands of our wiſeſt and beſt 
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princes; becauſe the people, obſerving the whole tendency of their actions 
to be the publick good, conteſted not what was done without law to that. 
end: or, if any human frailty or miſtake (for princes are but men, made az 
others) appeared in ſome ſmall declinations from that end; yet it was viſible, 
the main of their conduct tended to nothing but the care of the publick, 
The people therefore, finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with theſe princes, when. 
ever they acted without, or contrary to the letter of the law, acquieſced in 
what they did, and, without the leaſt complaint, let them enlarge their pre- 
rogative as they pleaſed ; judging rightly, that they did nothing herein to 
the prejudice of their laws, ſince they acted conformably to the foundation 
and end of all laws, the publick good. _ 

§. 166. SUcn-God-like princes indeed had ſome title to arbitrary power by 
that argument, that would prove abſolute monarchy the beſt government, as 


that which God himſelf governs the univerſe by; becauſe ſuch kings partook 


of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Upon this is founded that ſaying, That the 
reigns of good princes have been always moſt dangerous to the liberties of 
their people: for when their ſucceſſors, managing the government with dif- 
ferent thoughts, would draw the actions of thoſe good rulers into precedent, 


and make them the ſtandard of their prerogative, as if what had been done 


only for the good of the people was a right in them to do, for the harm of 
the people, if they ſo pleaſed ; it has often occaſioned conteſt, and ſometimes 
publick diſorders, before the people could recover their original right, and 
get that to be declared not to be prerogative, which truly was never ſo: ſince 
it is impoſſible that any body in the ſociety ſhould ever have a right to do 
the people harm; though it be very poſſible, and reaſonable, that the people 
ſhould not go about to ſet any bounds to the prerogative of thoſe kings, or 
rulers, who themſelves tranſgreſſed not the bounds of the publick good: for 
* pterogative is nothing but the power of doing publick good without a rule.” 

§. 167. Tur power of calling parliaments in England, as to preciſe time, 
place, and duration, is certainly a prerogative of the king, but (till with this 


'truſt, that it ſhall be made uſe of for the good of the nation, as the exigencies 
of the times, and variety of occafions, ſhall require: for it being impoſſible 
to foreſee which ſhould always be the fitteſt place for them to aſſemble in, 
and what the beſt ſeaſon ; the choice of theſe was left with the executive 
power, as might be moſt ſubſervient to the publick good, and beſt ſuit the 


ends of parliaments. 
5 168. Tux old queſtion. will be aſked in this matter of prerogative, 
% But who ſhall be judge when this power is made a right uſe of? I anſwer: 


between an executive power in being, with ſuch a prerogative, and a legil- 
lative that depends upon his will for their convening, there can be no judge 


on earth; as there can be none between the legiſlative and the people, ſhould 
either the executive or the legiſlative, when they have got the power in their 
hands, deſign, or go about to enſlave or deſtroy them. The people have no 
other remedy in this, as in all other cafes where they have no judge on earth, 
hut to appeal to heaven: for the rulers, in ſuch attempts, exerciling a power 
the people never put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed to m_ 
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that any body ſhould rule over them for their harm) do that which they have 
not a right to do. n And where the body of the people, or any ſingle man, is 
deprived of their right, or under the exerciſe of a power without right, and 
have no appeal on earth, then they have a liberty to appeal to heaven, when- 
erer they judge the cauſe of ſufficient moment. And therefore, though the 
ople cannot be judge, ſo as to have, by the conſtitution of that ſociety, any 
ſuperior power to determine and give effective ſentence in the caſe; yet they 
have, by a law antecedent and paramount to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved 
that ultimate determination to themſelves which. belongs to all mankind, 
where there lies no appeal on earth, viz. to judge, whether they have juſt 

_ cauſe to make their appeal to heaven. And this judgment they cannot part 
with, it being out of a man's power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to 
ive him a liberty to deſtroy him; God and nature never allowing a man ſo to 
abandon himſelf, as to neglect his own preſervation: and ſince he cannot take 
away his own life, neither can he give another power to take it. Nor let any 
one think, this lays a perpetual foundation for diſorder; for this operates not, 
till the inconveniency is ſo great, that the majority feel it, and are weary of 
it, and find a neceſſity to have it amended. But this the executive power, 
or wiſe princes, never need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, of 
all others, they have moſt need to avoid, as of all others the molt perilous. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of paternal, political, and deſpotical power, con- 
n eee. 5 | 


I. 169. THOUGH I have had occaſion to ſpeak of thefe ſeparately 
41 before, yet the great miſtakes of late about government 
having, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen from confounding theſe diſtinct powers one 
with another, it may not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſider them here together. 
9. 170. FirsT, then, Paternal or, parental power is nothing but that 
which parents have over their children, to govern them for the children's 
good, till they come to the uſe of reaſon, or a ſtate of knowledge, wherein 
they may be ſuppoſed capable to underftand that rule, whether it be the law 
of nature, or the municipal law of their country, they are to, govern them- 
ſelyes by: capable, I ſay, to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who live as 
freemen under that law. The affection and tenderneſs which God hath 
planted in the breaſt of parents towards their children, makes it evident, 
that this is not intended to be a ſevere arbitrary government, but only for the 
help, inſtruction, and preſervation of their offspring. But happen it as it 
will, there is, as I have proved, no reaſon why it ſhould be thought to ex- 
tend to life and death, at any time, over their children, more than over 
ay body elſe; neither can there be any pretence why this parental power 
ſhould keep the child, when grown to a man, in ſubjection to the will of his 
1 33 G Parents, 
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parents, any farther than having received life and education from his parents, 
obliges him to reſpect, honour, gratitude, aſſiſtance and ſupport, all his life, 
to both father and mother. And thus, it is true, the paternal is a natural 
government, but not at all extending itſelf to the ends and juriſdictions of 
that which is political. The power of the father doth not reach at all to 
the property of the child, which is only in his own diſpoſing. - 

$. 171. SECONDLY, Political power is that power, which every man having 
in the ſtate of nature, has given up into the hands of the ſociety, and therein 
to the governors, whom the ſociety hath ſet over itſelf, with this expreſs or 
tacit truſt, that it ſhall be employed for their good, and the preſeryation of 
their property: now this power, which every man has in the ſtate of na- 
ture, and which he parts with to the ſociety in all ſuch caſes where the 
fociety can ſecure him, is to uſe ſuch means, for the preſerving of his own 
property, as he thinks good, and nature allows him; and to puniſh the 
breach of the law of nature in others, ſo as (according to the beſt of his 
reaſon) may moſt conduce to the preſervation of himfelf and the reſt of 
mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this power, when in every 
man's hands in the ſtate of nature, being the preſervation of all of his ſo- 
ciety, that is, all mankind in general; it can have no other end or meaſure, 
when in the hands of the magiſtrate, but to preſerve the members of that ſo- 
cicty in their lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions; and fo cannot be an abſolute, 
arbitrary power, over their lives and fortunes, which are as much as poſſible 
to. be preſerved; but a power to make laws, and annex ſuch penalties to 
them, as may tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe 


Parts, and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, that they threaten the ſound 


and healthy, without which no ſeverity is lawful. And this power has its 


original only from compact and agreement, and the mutual conſent of thoſe 
who make up the community. 


F. 172. Fu1RDLY, Deſpotical power is an abſolute, arbitrary power one 


man has over another, to take away his life, whenever he pleaſes. This is a 
power, whieh neither nature gives, for it has made no ſuch diſtinction be- 


tween one man and another; nor compact can convey : for man not having 
fuch an arbitrary power over his own hfe, cannot- give another man ſuch a 
power over it; but it is the effect only of forfeiture, which the aggreſſor 
makes of his own life, when he puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with an- 
other: for having quitted reaſon, which God hath given to be the rule be- 
twixt man and man, and the common bond whereby human kind is united 
into one fellowſhip and ſoeiety; and having renounced the way of peace 
which that teaches, and made uſe of the force of war, to eompatls his unjuſt 


ends upon another, where he has no right; and ſo revolting from his own 


kind to that of beaſts, by making force, which is their's, to be his rule of 


right; he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed by the injured perſon, and 


the reſt of mankind, that will jein with him in the execution of juſtice, 35 
any other wild beaſt, or noxious brute, with whom mankind can have neither 
fociety nor ſecurity v. And thus captives, taken in a juſt and lawful war, and 


Another copy, corrected by Mr. Locke, has it thus, „ Noxious brute that is deſtructive to 
1 b ſuch 
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ſuch only, are ſubject to a deſpotical power; which, as it ariſes not from 
compact, ſo neither is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of war continued: 
for what compact can be made with a man that is not maſter of his own 
life? what condition can he perform? and if he be once allowed to be 
maſter of his own life, the deſpotical arbitrary power of his maſter ceaſes. 
He that is maſter of himſelf, and his own. life, has a right too to the means 


of preſerving it; ſo that, as ſoon as compact enters, flavery ceaſes, and he 
ſo far quits his abſolute power, and puts an end to the ſtate of war, who- 


enters into conditions with his captive. 


173- NATURE gives the firſt of theſe, viz, paternal power, to parents: 


for the benefit of their children durin g their minority, to ſupply their want of 
ability and underſtanding how to manage their property. (By property 1 


muſt be underſtood here, as in other places, to mean that property which 
men have in their perſons as well as goods.) Voluntary agreement gives: 


the ſecond, viz. political power to governors for the benefit of their ſub- 


jects, to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion and uſe of their properties. And 
forfeiture gives the third deſpotical power to lords, for their own. benefit, 


over thoſe who are ſtripped of all property. 


$.174- He, that ſhall conſider the diftin& riſe and extent, and the diffe- 
rent ends of theſe ſeveral powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal power comes 
as far ſhort of that of the magiſtrate, as deſpotical exceeds it; and that ab- 
ſolute dominion, however placed, is ſo far from being one kind of civil ſo- 
ciety, that it is as inconſiſtent with it, as ſlavery is with property. Paternal 
power is only where minority makes the child incapable to manage his pro- 
perty ; political, where men have property in their own diſpoſal ; and de- 


{potical, over ſuch as have no property at all. 
CAHAPTER XVI. 


Of conqueſt. 


J. 175, HOUGH governments can originally have no other. riſe thay: 
1 | that before-mentioned, nor polities be founded on any thing but 

the conſent of the ople; yet ſuch have been the. diſorders ambition has 
1 that in the noiſe of war, which makes ſo great a part 

of the hiſtory of mankind, this conſent is little taken notice of: and there- 
fore many have miſtaken. the force of arms for the conſent of the people, 
and reckon conqueſt as one of the originals of government. But conqueſt. 
is as far from ſetting up any government, as demoliſhing an houſe. is from 
building a new one in the place. Indeed, it often makes way for a new. 


filled the world wi 


frame of a commonwealth, by deſtroying the former; but, without the 
oonſent of the people, can never erect a new one. 


5 176. Tram the aggreſſor, who puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with 
another, and unjuſtly invades another man's right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt 
wake neuer came to. have a right over the conquered, will be cabily agreed 


by 
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by all men, who will not think, that robbers and pyrates have a right of 
empire over whomſoever they have farce enough to maſter; or that men are 
bound by promiſes, which nntawful force extorts from them. Should a roh. 
ber break into my houſe; and with a dagger at my throat make me ſeal deeqs 


to convey my eſtate to him, would this give him any title? Juſt ſuch a title, 


by his fword, Has an unjuſt conqueror, who forces me into fubmiſſion. The 
injury and the crime are equal, whether committed by the wearer of the 
crown, or fome petty villam. The title of the offender, and the number of 
his followers, make no difference in the offence, unleſs it be to aggravate it, 
'The only difference is, great robbers puniſh little ones, to keep them in 
their obedience; but the great ones are rewarded with laurels and triumphs, 
becauſe they are too big for the weak hands of juſtice in this world, and 
Have the power in their own poſſeſſion, which ſhould puniſh offenders. 
What is my remedy againſt a robber, that fo broke into my houſe ? Appeal 


to the law for juſtice. But perhaps juſtice is denied, or I am crippled and 


cannot ſtir, robbed and have not the means to do it. If God has taken away 
all means of ſeeking remedy, there is nothing left but patience. But my 
ſon, when able, may ſeek the relief of the law, which JI am denied: he or 
his ſon may renew his appeal, till he recover his right. But the conquered, 
or their children, have no court, no arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then 
they may appeal, as Jephthah did, to heaven, and repeat their appeal till 
= have recovered the native right of their anceſtors, which was, to have 
fuch a legiſlative over them, as the majority ſhould approve, and freely ac- 
quieſce in. If it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs trouble; I anſwer, 
no more than juſtice does, where ſhe Hes open to all that appeal to her. He 
that troubles his neighbour without a cauſe, is puniſhed for it by the juſtice 
of the court he appeals to: and he that appeals to heaven mult be ſure he 
has right on his ſide; and a right too that is worth the trouble and coſt of the 
appeal, as he will anſwer at a tribunal that cannot be deceived, and will be 
ſure to retribute to every one according to the miſchiefs he hath created to his 
fellow ſubjects; that is, any part of mankind: from whence it is plain, that 
he that © conquers in an unjuſt war, can thereby have no title to the ſub- 
1 jection and obedience of the conquered.” ' | 


F. 177. Bur ſuppoſing victory favours the right fide, let us conſider a 


conqueror in a lawful war, and ſee what power he gets, 'and over whom. 

"Firsr, It is plain he gets no power by this conqueſt over thoſe that 
« conquered with him.“ They that fought on his ſide cannot ſuffer by the 
conqueſt; but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they were before. And 
moſt commonly they ſerve upon terms, and oh condition to ſhare with their 
leader, and-enjoy a part of the ſpoil, and other advantages that attended the 
conquering ſword ; or at leaſt have a part of the ſubdued country beſtowed 
upon them. And © the conquering people are not, I hope, to be flaves by 
*« conqueſt,” and wear their laurels only to ſhew they are facrifices to their 
leader's triumph. They that found #bſolute monarchy upon the title of the 
ſword, make their heroes, who are the founders of ſuch monarchies, arrant 


-Drawcanſfirs, and forget they had any officers and ſoldiers that fought on their 


de in the battles they won, or aſſiſted them in the ſubduing, or ſhared in 
1 | poſlefling, 
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poſſeſſing. the countries they maſtered. We are told by ſome, that the 
Engliſh monarchy is founded in the Norman conqueſt, and that our princes 
have thereby a title to abſolute dominion : which if it were true, (as by the 
hiſtory it appears otherwiſe) and that William had a right to make war on 
this idand ; yet his dominion by conqueſt could reach no farther than to the 
Saxons and Britons, that were then inhabitants of this country. The Nor- 
mans that came with him, and helped to conquer, and all deſcended from 
them, are freemen, and no ſubjects by conqueſt, let that give what dominion 
it will, And if I, or any body elſe, ſhall claim freedom, as derived from 
them, it will be very hard to prove the contrary : and it is plain, the law, 
that has made no diſtinction between the one and the other, intends not 
there ſhould be any difference in their freedom or privileges. 

& 178. Bur ſuppoſing, which ſeldom happens, that the conquerors and 
conquered never incorporate into one people, under the ſame laws and free- 
dom; let us ſee next hat power a lawful conqueror has over the ſubdued :” 
and that I ſay is purely deſpotical. He has an abſolute power over the lives 
of thoſe who by an unjuſt war have forfeited them; but not over the lives 
or fortunes of thoſe who engaged not in the war, nor over the poſſeſſions 
even of thoſe who were actually engaged in it. | 

F. 179. SECONDLY, I ſay then the conqueror gets no power but only over 
thoſe who have actually aſſiſted, concurred, or conſented to that unjuſt force 
that is uſed againſt him: for the people having given to their governors no 

er to do an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to make an unjuſt war, (for they never 
had ſuch a power in themſelves) they ought not to be charged as guilty of the 
violence and injuſtice that is committed in an unjuſt war, any farther than 
they actually abet it; no more than they are to be thought guilty of any vio- 
lence or oppreſſion their governors ſhould uſe upon the people themſelves, or 
any part of their fellow - ſubjects, they having impowered them no more to 
the one than to the other. Conquerors, it is true, ſeldom trouble themſelves 
to make the diſtinction, but they willingly permit the confuſion of war to 
ſweep all together: but yet this alters not the right; for the conqueror's power 
over the lives of the conquered being only becauſe they have uſed force to 
do, or maintain an injuſtice, he can have that power only over thoſe who have 
concurred in that force; all the reſt are innocent; and he has no more title 
over the people of that country, who have done him no injury, and ſo have 
made no forfeiture of their lives, than he bas over any other, who, without 
ay injuries or provocations, have lived upon fair terms with him, | 
J. 180. TaikDLyY, The power a conqueror gets over thoſe he overcomes 
in a juſt war, is perfectly deſpotical: he has an abſolute power over the lives 
of thoſe, who, by putting themſelves in a-ſtate of war, have forfeited them; 
but he has not thereby a right and title to their poſſeſſions. This I doubt not 
but at firſt fight will ſeem a ſtrange doctrine, it being ſo quite contrary to the 
practice of the world ; there being nothing more familiar in ſpeaking of the 
dominion of countries, than to ſay ſuch an one conquered it; as if conqueſt, 
without any more ado, conveyed a right of poſſeſſion. But when we con- 
lider, that the practice of the ſtrong and powerful, how univerſal ſoever it may 
| | 4 NN | de, 
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be, is ſeldom the rule of right, however it be one part of the ſubjection of 
the conquered, not to argue againſt the conditions cut out to them by the 
conquering ſword. oO 

§. 181. THovcn in all war there be uſually a complication of force and 
damage, and the aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the eſtate, when he uſes force 
againſt the perſons of thoſe he makes war upon; yet it is the ude of force on] 
that puts a man into the ſtate of war: for whether by force he begins the 
injury, or elſe having quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to 
-make reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, as at 
firſt to have done it by force) it is the unjuſt uſe of force that makes the war: 
for he that breaks open my houſe, and violently turns me out of doors; or, 
having peaceably got in, by force keeps me out; does in effect the ſame thing; 
ſuppoſing we are in ſuch a ſtate, that we have no common judge on earth, 
whom I may appeal to, and to whom we are both obliged te ſubmit : for of 
ſuch I am now ſpeaking. It is the unjuſt uſe of force then, that puts a man 
into the ſtate of war” with another; and thereby he that is guilty of it 
makes a forfeiture of his life: for quitting reaſon, which is the rule given 
between man and man, and uſing force, the way of beaſts, he becomes liable 
to be deſtroyed by him he uſes force againſt, as any ſavage ravenous beaf}, 
that is dangerous to his being. 8 | | 
FS. 482. Bur becauſe the miſcarriages of the father are no faults of the chil- 
dren, and they may be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding the brutiſh- 
neſs and injuſtice of the father; the father, by his miſcarriages and violence, 
can forfeit but his own life, but involves not his children in his guilt or de- 
ſtruction. His goods, which nature, that willeth the preſervation of all man- 
kind as much as is poſſible, hath made to belong to the children to keep them 
from periſhing, do ſtil] continue to belong to his children: for ſuppoſing them 
not to have joined in the war, either through infancy, abſence, or choice, 
they have done nothing to forfeit them : nor has-the conqueror any right to 
take them away, by the bare title of having ſubdued him that by force at- 
tempted his deſtruction; though perhaps he may have ſome right to them, to 


repair the damages he has ſuſtained by the war, and the defence of his own 
. "right ; which how far it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, we hall 
ſee by and by. So that he that by conqueſt has a right over a man's perſon to 

deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby a right over his eſtate to poſſeſs and 


enjoy it: for it is the brutal force the aggreſſor has uſed, that gives his ad- 


verſary a right to take away his life, and deſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a 


noxious creature; but it is damage ſuſtained that alone gives him title to 
-another man's goods : for, though I may kill a thief that ſets. on me in the 
highway, yet I may not (which ſeems leſs) take away his money and let him 
go: this would be robbery on my fide. His force, and the ſtate of war he 
put himſelf in, made him forfeit his life, but gave me no title to his goods. 
The right then of conqueſt extends only to the lives of thoſe who joined in 
«the war, not to their eſtates, but only in order to make reparation for the 
damages received, and the charges of the war.; and that too with reſervation 


of the right of the innocent wife and children. - 
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8. 183. LeT the conqueror have as much juſtice on his ſide, as could be 
ſuppoſed, he has no right to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit : his 
life is at the victor's mercy ; and his ſervice and goods he may appropriate, 
to make himſelf reparation ; but he cannot take the goods of his wife and 
children; they too had a title to the goods he enjoyed, and their ſhares in 
the eſtate he poſſeſſed : for example, I in. the ſtate of nature (and all com- 
monwealths are in the ſtate of nature one with another) have injured another 
man, and refuſing to give ſatisfaction it comes to a ſtate of war, wherein my 
defending by. force what I had gotten unjuſtly makes me the aggreſſor. I 
am conquered : my life, it is true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my wife's 


and children. They made not the war, nor aſſiſted in it. I could not forfeit * 


their lives; they were not mine to forfeit, My wife had a ſhare in m 
eſtate ; that neither could I forfeit. And my children alſo, being born of 

me, had a right to be maintained out of my labour or ſubſtance. Here then 
is the caſe: the conqueror has a title to reparation for damages received, 


and the children have a title to their father's eſtate for their ſubſiſtence: for 


as to the wife's ſhare, whether her own. labour, or compact, gave her a title 
to it, it is plain, her huſband could not forfeit what was her's. What muſt 
be done in the caſe? I anſwer; the fundamental law of nature being, that 
all, as much as may be, ſhould be preſerved, it follows, that if there be not 
enough fully to ſatisfy both, viz. for the conqueror's loſſes, and children's 
maintenance, he that hath, and to ſpare, muſt remit ſomething of his full 
ſatisfaction, and give way to the preſſing and preferable title of thoſe who 


are in danger to periſh without it. 1980 n | | 
F. 184. Bur ſuppoſing the charge and damages of the war are to be made 


up to the conqueror, to the utmoſt farthing; and that the children of the 
vanquiſhed, ſpoiled of all their father's goods, are to be left to ſtarve and 
periſh; vet the ſatisfying of what ſhall; on this ſcore, be due to the con- 
queror, will ſcarce give him a title to any country he ſhall conquer: for the 
damages of war can ſcarce amount to the value of any conſiderable tract of 
land, in any part of the world, where all the land is poſſeſſed, and none lies 
waſte. And. if I have not taken away the conqueror's land, which, bein 
vanquiſhed, it is impoſſible I ſhould ; ſcarce any other ſpoil I have done him 
can amount to the value of mine, . ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, and of an 
extent any way coming near what I had over-run of his. The deſtruction 
of a year's product or two (for it ſeldom reaches four or five) is the utmoſt 
ſpoil. that uſually can be done : for as to money, and ſuch riches and treaſure 
taken away, theſe are none.of nature's. goods, they have but a fantaſtical ima- 
Sinary value: nature has put no ſuch upon them: they are of no more ac- 
count by her ſtandard, than the wampompeke of the Americans to an European 
Prince, or the ſilver money of. Europe would have been formerly to an Ame- 
can. And five years product is not worth the perpetual inheritance of 
land,” where all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſte, to be taken up by him 
that is diſſeized: which will be eaſily granted, if one do but take away the 
imaginary value of money, the diſproportion being more than between five 
and five hundred ; though, at the ſame time, half a year's product is more 
VOL. II. | Pp rY Worth 
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worth than the inheritance, where there being more land than the inhabitants 
poſſeſs and make uſe of, any one has liberty to make uſe of the waſte : but 
there conquerors take little care to poſſeſs themſelves of the lands of the 
vanquiſhed. No damage therefore, that men in the ſtate of nature (as all 
princes and governments are in reference to one another) ſuffer from one 
another, can give a conqueror power to diſpoſſeſs the poſterity of the van- 
quiſhed, and turn them out of that inheritance, which ought to be the 
poſſeſſion of them and their deſcendants to all generations. The conqueror 
indeed will be apt to think himſelf maſter : and it is the very condition of 
the ſubdued not to be able to diſpute their right. But if that be all, it gives 
no other title than what bare force gives to the ſtronger over the weaker : 
and, by this reaſon, he that is ſtrongeſt will have a right to whatever he 
pleaſes to ſeize on. 
§. 185. OvER thoſe then that joined with him in the war, and over thoſe 
of the ſubdued country that oppoſed him not, and the poſterity even of thoſe 
that did, the conqueror, even in a juſt war, hath, by his conqueſt, no right 
of dominion: they are free from any ſubjection to him, and if their former 
government be diſſolved, they are at liberty to begin and erect another to 
themſelves. | | 
F. 186. Tur conqueror, it is true, uſually, by the force he has over them, 
compels them, with a ſword at their breaſts, to ſtoop to his conditions, and 
ſubmit to ſuch a government as he pleaſes to afford them; but the enquiry is, 
what right he has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, they ſubmit by their own conſent, 
then this allows their own conſent to be neceſſary to give the conqueror a title 
to rule over them. It remains only to be conſidered, whether promiſes ex- 
torted by force, without right, can be thought conſent, and how far they bind, 
To which I ſhall ſay, they bind not at all; becauſe whatſoever another gets 
from me by force, I ſtill retain the right of, and he is obliged preſently to re- 
ſtore. He that forces my horſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore him, and 
I have ftill a right to retake him. By the ſame reaſon, he that forced a 


promiſe from me, ought preſently to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the obliga- 


tion of it; or I may reſume it myſelf, i. e. chuſe whether I will perform it: 
for the law of nature laying an obligation on me only by the rules ſhe 
preſcribes, cannot oblige me by the violation of her rules: ſuch is the e- 
torting any thing from me by force. Nor does it at all alter the caſe to ſay, 
I gave my promiſe,” no more than it excuſes the force, and paſſes thc 
right, when I put my hand in my pocket and deliver my purſe myſelf to a 
thief, who demands it with a piſtol at my breaſt. 

$. 187. FRoM all which it follows, that the government of a conqueror, 
impoſed by force on the ſubdued, againſt whom he had no right of war, or 
who joined not in the war againſt him, where he had right, has no obliga- 
tion upon them. | 

$. 188. Bur let us ſuppoſe that all the men of that community, being all 
members of the ſame body politick, may be taken to have joined in that un- 


juſt war wherein they are ſubdued, and fo their lives are at the mercy of the 
Conqueror. | = 
189. 
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Y 189. I ſay, this concerns not their children who are in their minority: 
for ſince a father hath not, in himſelf, a power over the life or liberty of his 
child, no act of his can poſſibly forfeit it. So that the children, whatever 
may have happened to the fathers, are freemen, and the abſolute power of the 
conqueror reaches no farther than the perſons of the men that were ſubdued 
by him, and dies with them: and ſhould he govern them as ſlaves, ſubjected 
to his abſolute arbitrary power, he has no ſuch right or dominion over their 
children. He can have no power over them but by their own conſent, what- 
erer he may drive them to ſay or do; and he has no lawful authority, whilſt 
force, and not choice, compels them to ſubmiſſion. 

5. 190. EVERY man is born with a double right: firſt, a right of freedom 
to his perſon, which no other man has a power over, but the free diſpoſal of 
it lies in himſelf. Secondly, a right, before any other man, to inherit with 
his brethren his father's goods. 

&. 191. By the firſt of theſe, a man is naturally free from ſubjection to any 

vernment, though he be born in a place under its juriſdiction ; but if he 
diſclaim the lawful government of the country he was born in, he muſt alſo 
quit the right that belonged to him by the laws of it, and the poſſeſſions there 
deſcending to him from his anceſtors, if it were a government made by their 
conſent. | 

$. 192. By the ſecond, the inhabitants of any country, who are deſcended, 
and derive a title to their eſtates from thoſe who are ſubdued, and had a go- 
yernment forced upon them againſt their free conſents, retain a right to the 

ſſeſſion of their anceſtors, though they conſent not freely to the government, 
whoſe hard conditions were by force impoſed on the poſſeſſors of that coun- 
try : for, the firſt conqueror never having had a title to the land of that coun- 
try, the people who are the deſcendants of, or claim under thoſe who were 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke of a government by conſtraint, have always a 
right to ſhake it off, and free themſelves from the uſurpation or tyranny 
which the fword hath brought in upon them, till their rulers put them under 
ſuch a frame of government as they willingly and of choice conſent to. Who 
doubts but the Grecian chriſtians, deſcendants of the ancient poſſeſſors of that 
country, may juſtly caſt off the Turkiſh yoke, which they have ſo long groaned 
under, whenever they have an opportunity to do it ? For no government can 
have a right to obedience from a people who have not freely conſented to it; 
which they can never be ſuppoſed to do, till either they are put in a full ſtate 
of liberty to chuſe their government and governors, or at leaſt till they have 
ſuch ſtanding laws, to which they have by themſelves or their repreſentatives 
given their free conſent ; and alſo till they are allowed their due property, 
which is ſo to be proprietors of what they have, that no- body can take away 
any part of it without their own conſent, without which, men under any 
7 are not in the ſtate of freemen, but are direct ſlaves under the force 
of war. 


9. 193. Bur granting that the conqueror in a juſt war has a right to the 


eſtates, as well as power over the perſons of the conquered ; which, it is plain, 


not : nothing of abſolute power will follow from hence, in the con- 
| 1 tinuance 
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tinuance of the government; becauſe the deſcendants of theſe being all free. 
men, if he grants them eſtates and poſſeſſions to inhabit his country, (with. 
out which it would be worth nothing) whatſoever he grants them, they have 
ſo far as it is granted, property in. The nature whereof is, that without 
* a man's own conſent it cannot be taken from him.” 

FS. 194. Turin perſons are free by a native right, and their properties, be 
they more or leſs, are their own, and at their own diſpoſe, and not at his; 
or elſe it is no property. Suppoſing the conqueror gives to one man a thou- 
ſand acres, to him and his heirs for ever; to another he lerts a thouſand acre; 
for his life, under the rent of gol. or 5001. per ann. has not the one of theſe 
a right to his thouſand acres Be ever, and the other during his life, paying 
the ſaid rent? and hath not the tenant for life a property in all that he gets 
over and above his rent, by his labour and induſtry during the ſaid term, ſup. 
poſing it to be double the rent? Can any one ſay, the king, or conqueror, 
after his grant, may by his power of conqueror take away all, or part of the 
land from the heirs of one, or from the other during his life, he paying the 
rent ? or can he take away from either the goods or money they have got 
upon the faid land, at his pleaſure ? If he can, then all free and voluntary con- 
tracts ceafe, and are void in the world; there needs nothing to diſſolve them 
at any time, but power enough : and all the grants and promiſes of men in 
power are but mockery and colluſion: for can there be any thing more ridicu- 
ous than to ſay, I give you and yours this for ever, and that in the ſureſt and 
moſt ſolemn way of conveyance can be deviſed ; and yet it 1s to be underſtood, 
that I have right, if I pleaſe, to take it away from you again to-morrow ? 

F. 195. IWIL L. not diſpute now whether princes are exempt from the laws 
of their country; but this I am ſure, they owe ſubjection to the laws of Gol 
and nature. No-body, no power, can exempt them from the obligations 
of that eternal law. Thoſe are ſo great, and fo ſtrong, in the caſe of promiſes, 
that omnipotency itſelf can be tied by them. Grants, promiſes, and oaths, 
are bonds that hold the Almighty : whatever ſome flatterers ſay to princes 
of the world, who all together, with all their people joined to them, are in 
compariſon of the great God, but as a drop of the bucket, or a duſt on the 
balance, inconſiderable, nothing. ; 

$. 196. Tur ſhort of the caſe in conqueſt is this: the conqueror, if he 

have a juſt cauſe, has a defpotical right over the perſons of all that actually 
aided, and concurred in the war againſt him, and a right to make up bis 
damage and coſt out of their labour and eſtates, ſo he injure not the right of 
any other. Over the reſt of the people, if there were any that conſented not 
to the war, and over the children of the captives themſelves, or the poſſeſſions 
of either, he has no power ; and ſo can have, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful 
title himfelf to dominion over them, or derive it to his poſterity ; but 15 an 
aggreflor, if he attempts upon their properties, and thereby puts himſelf in 
a ſtate of war againſt them: and has no better a right of principality, he, nor 
any of his ſucceſſors, than Hingar, or Hubba, the Danes, had here in England l 
or Spartacus, had he conquered Italy, would have had; which is to have 


their yoke caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe under their ſubjection 


courage 
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courage and opportunity to do it. Thus, notwithſtanding whatever title the 
kings of Aſſyria had over lager by the ſword, God aſſiſted Hezekiah to 
throw off the dominion of that N empire. And the Lord was with 
% Hezekiah, and he proſpered ; wherefore he went forth, and he rebelled 
« againſt the king of Aſſyria, and ſerved him not,” 2 Kings xviii. 7, Whence 
it is plain, that ſhaking off a power, which force, and not right,- hath ſet 
over any one, though it hath the name of rebellion, yet is no offence before 
God, but is that which he allows and countenances, though even promiſes 
and covenants, when obtained by force, have intervened : for it is very pro- 
bable, to any one that reads the ftory of Ahaz and Hezekiah attentively, that 
the Aſſyrians ſubdued Ahaz, and depoſed him, and made Hezekiah king in 
his father's life-time ; and that Hezekiah by agreement had done him homage, 
and paid him tribute all this time. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Of uſurpation. 


$. 197. A * conqueſt may be called a foreign uſurpation, ſo uſurpation is 
a kind of domeſtick conqueſt ; with this difference, that an 
uſurper can never have right on his fide, it being no uſurpation but where 
one is got into the poſſeſſion of what another has right to. This, ſo far as 
it is uſurpation, is a change only of perſons, but not of the forms and rules 
of the government : for if the uſurper extend his power beyond what of 
right belonged to the lawful princes, or governors of the commonwealth, it 
is tyranny added to uſurpation. 5 
$. 198. In all lawful governments, the deſignation of the perſons, who 


are to bear rule, is as natural and neceſſary a part, as the form of the govern- 


ment itſelf; and is that which had its eſtabliſhment originally from the 
people : the anarchy being much alike to have no form of government at 
all, or to agree, that it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no way to 
deſign the perſon that ſhall have the power, and be the monarch. Hence all 
commonwealths, with the form of government eſtabliſhed, have rules alſo 
of appointing thoſe who are to have any ſhare in the publick authority, and 
ſettled methods of conveying the right to them : for the anarchy is much 
alike to have no form of government at all, or to agree that it ſhall be 
monarchical, but to appoint no way to know or deſign the perſon that ſhall 
have the power, and be the monarch. Whoever gets into the exerciſe of 
any part of the power, by other ways than what the laws of the community 


have preſcribed, - hath no right to be obeyed, though the form of the com- 


monwealth be {till preſerved ; fince he is not the perſon the laws have ap- 
pointed, and conſequently not the perſon the people have conſented to. Nor 


can ſuch an uſurper, or any deriving from him, ever have a title, till the 


People are both at liberty to conſent, and have actually conſented to allow, 
and confirm in him the power he hath till then uſurped. 1:5 ng 
| | CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of tyranny. 


§. 199. A uſurpation is the exerciſe of power, which another hath a 
right to; ſo tyranny is the exerciſe of power beyond right, 


which no-body can have a right to. And this is making uſe of the power 


any one has in his hands, not for the good of thoſe who are under it, but for 


his own private ſeparate advantage. When the governor, however intitled, 
makes not the law, but his will, the rule; and his commands and actions 
are not directed to the preſervation of the properties of his people, but the 
ſatisfaction of his own ambition, revenge, covetouſneſs, or any other irregula 
aſſion. 
2 8. 200. IF one can doubt this to be truth, or reaſon, becauſe it comes from 
the obſcure hand of a ſubject, I hope the authority of a king will make it paſs 
with him. King James the firſt, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 1603, tell; 
them thus: © I will ever prefer the weal of the publick, and of the whole 
** commonwealth, in making of good laws and conſtitutions, to any particu- 
lar and private ends of mine; thinking ever the wealth and weal of the 
commonwealth to be my greateſt weal and worldly felicity ; a point wherein 
a lawful king doth directly differ from a tyrant : for I do acknowledge, that 
the ſpecial and greateſt point of difference that is between a rightful king 
and an uſurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud and ambitious 
*< tyrant doth think his kingdom and people are only ordained for fatisfation 
of his defires and unreaſonable appetites, the righteous and juſt king doth 
by the contrary acknowledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of 
* the wealth and property of his people.” And again, in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, 1609, he hath theſe words: The king binds himſelf by a double 
*< oath to the obſervation of the fundamental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, 
as by being a king, and ſo bound to protect as well the people, as the laws 
of his kingdom; and expreſly, by his oath at his coronation ; ſo as every 
** juſt king, in a ſettled kingdom, is bound to obſerve that pation made to 
his people by his laws, in framing his government agreeable thereunto, 
according to that paction which God made with Noah after the deluge: 
*© Hereafter, ſeed- time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſummes and winter, 
and day and night, ſhall not ceaſe while the earth remaineth. And there- 
fore a king governing in a ſettled kingdom, leaves to be a king, and degene- 
rates into a tyrant, as ſoon as he leaves off to rule according to his laws. 
And a little after, Therefore all kings that are not tyrants, or perjured, will 
be glad to bound themfelves within the limits of their laws; and they that 
e perſuade them the contrary, are vipers, and peſts both againſt them and 
* the commonwealth.” Thus that learned king, who well underſtood the 
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only in this, that one makes the laws the bounds 4 
of the publick the end of his government; the 
his own will and appetite. ; 

$. 201. IT is a miſtake to think this fault is proper only to monarchies ; 
other forms of government are liable to it, as well as that : for wherever the 


f his power, and the good 
her makes all give way to 


ower, that is put in any hands for the government of the people, and the 


preſervation of their properties, is applied to other ends, and made uſe of to 
impoveriſh, harraſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary and irregular commands 
of thoſe that have it ; there it preſently becomes tyranny, whether thoſe that 
thus uſe it are one or many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, 
as well as one at Syracuſe; and the intolerable dominion of the Decemviri 
at Rome was nothing better. 

F. 202. WHEREVER law ends, tyranny begins, if the law be tranſgreſſed 
to another's harm ; and whoſoever in authority exceeds the power given him 
by the law, and makes uſe of the force he has under his command, to compaſs 
that upon the ſubject, which the law allows not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſ- 
trate; and, acting without authority, may be oppoſed as any other man, 
who by force invades the right of another. This is acknowledged in ſubordi- 
nate magiſtrates. He that hath authority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, 
may be oppoſed as a thief and a robber, if he endeavours to, break into my 
houſe to execute a writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch a warrant, 
and ſuch a legal authority, as will impower him to arreſt me abroad. And 
why this ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the moſt inferior magiſ- 
trate, I would gladly be informed. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother, 
becauſe he has the greateſt part of his father's eſtate, ſhould thereby have 
a right to take away any. of his younger brother's portions ? or that a rich 
man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould from thence have a right to ſeize, 
when he pleaſed, the cottage and garden of his poor neighbour ? The being 
rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, exceedingly beyond the greateſt 
part of the ſons of Adam, is ſo far from being an excuſe, much leſs a reaſon, 
for rapine and oppreſſion, which the endamaging another without authority 
is, that it is a great aggravation of it: for the exceeding the bounds of au- 
thority is no more a right in a great, than in a petty officer ; no more juſti- 
table in a king than a conſtable ; but is ſo much the worſe in him, in that 
he has more truſt put in him, has already a much greater ſhare than the reſt 
of his brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages of his education, em- 
ployment, and counſellors, to be more knowing in the meaſures of right and 
wrong. ä 

F. 203. May the commands then of a prince be oppoſed ? may he be 
reſiſted as often as any one ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he 
has not right done him ? This will unhinge and overturn all polities, and, 
inſtead of government and order, leave nothing but anarchy and confuſion.” 

$. 204. To this I anſwer, that force is to be oppoſed to nothing but to 
unjuſt and unlawful force; whoever makes any oppoſition in any other caſe, 
draws on himſelf a juſt condemnation both from God and man; and ſo no 
ſuch danger or confuſion will follow, as is often ſuggeſted : for, | 


' SEE | Y. 205. 
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F. 205. FirsT, As, in ſome countries, the perſon of the prince by the 
law is ſacred; and ſo, whatever he commands or does, his perſon is ſtill free 
from all queſtion or violence, not liable to force, or any judicial cenſure or 
condemnation. But yet oppoſition may be made to the illegal acts of an 
inferior officer, or other commiſſioned by him ; unleſs he will, by actually 
putting himſelf into a ſtate of war with his people, diſſolve the government 
and leave them to that defence which belongs to every one in the ſtate of na. 
ture: for of ſuch things who can tell what the end will be? and a neighbour 
kingdom has ſhewed the world an odd example. In all other caſes the 
ſacredneſs of the perſon exempts him from all inconveniencies, whereby he 
is ſecure, whilſt the government ſtands, from all violence and harm what. 
ever; than which there cannot be a wiſer conſtitution : for the harm he can 
do in his own perſon not being likely to happen often, nor to extend itſelf 
far; nor being able by his ſingle ſtrength to ſubvert the laws, nor oppreſ 
the body of the people; ſhould any prince have fo much weakneſs and ill- 
nature as to be willing to do it, the inconveniency of ſome particular 
miſchiefs that may happen ſometimes, when a heady prince comes to the 
throne, are well recompenſed by the peace of the publick, and ſecurity of 
the government, in the perſon of the chief magiſtrate, thus ſet out of the 
reach of danger: it being ſafer for the body, that ſome few private men 
ſhould be ſometimes in danger to ſuffer, than that the head of the republick 
ſhould be eaſily, and upon flight occaſions, expoſed. | 

F. 206. SECONDLY, But this privilege belonging only to the king's perſon, 
hinders not, but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe un- 
Juſt force, though they pretend a commiſſion from him, which the law autho- 
rizes not ; as 1s plain in the caſe of him that has the king's writ to arreſt a 
man, which is a full commiſſion from the king ; and yet he that has it cannot 


break open a man's houſe to do it, nor execute this command of the king 


upon certain days, nor in certain places, though this commiſſion have no ſuch 
exception in it; but they are the limitations of the law, which if any one 
tranſgreſs, the king's commiſſion excuſes him not: for the king's authority 
being given him only by the law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt 
the law, or juſtify him, by his commiſſion, in ſo doing; the commiſſion, or 
command of any magiſtrate, where. he has no authority, being as void and 
inſignificant, as that of any private man; the difference between the one and 
-the other being that the magiſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, and to ſuch 
ends, and the private man has none at all: for it is not the commiſſion, but 
the authority, that gives the right of acting; and againſt the laws there can 
be no authority. But, notwithſtanding ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon and 


authority are ſtill both ſecured, and ſo no danger to governor or government. 


F. 207. THIRDLY, Suppoſing a government wherein the perſon of the 
chief magiſtrate is not thus ſacred ; yet this doctrine of the lawfulneſs of re- 
fiſting all unlawful exerciſes of his power, will not upon every flight occaſion 

,endanger him, or embroil the government: for where the injured party ma) 
be relieved, and his damages repaired by appeal to the law, there can be no 
pretence for force, which is only to be uſed where a man is intercepted from 
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appealing to the law : for nothing is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where 


it leaves not the remedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is ſuch force alone, that 


puts him that uſes it into a ſtate of war, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. 
A man with a ſword in his hand demands my purſe in the highway, when 
perhaps I have not twelve-pence in my pocket: this man I may lawfully kill. 
To another I deliver 1001, to hold only whilſt I alight, which he retuſes to 
reſtore me, when I am got up again, but draws his ſword to defend the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it by force, if I endeavour to retake it. The miſchief this man 
does me is an hundred, or poſſibly a thouſand times more than the other 
perhaps intended me (whom J killed before he really did me any ;) and yet 

night lawfully kill the one, and cannot ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. 
The reaſon whereof is plain ; becauſe the one uſing force, which threat- 
ened my life, I could not have time to appeal to the law to ſecure it: and 
when it was gone, it was too late to appeal. The law could not reſtore life 
to my dead carcaſe : the loſs was irreparable : which to prevent, the law of 
nature gave me a right-to deſtroy him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate of 
war with me, and threatened my deſtruction. But in the other caſe, my 
life not being in danger, I may have the benefit of appealing to the law, and 
have reparation for my 1001. that way. 23 

F. 208, FOURTHLY, But if the unlawful acts done by the magiſtrate be 
maintained (by the power he has got), and the remedy which is due by law. 
be by the ſame, power obſtructed ; yet the right of reſiſting, even in ſuch 
manifeſt acts of tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on flight occaſions, diſturb the 
government: for if it reach no farther than ſome private men's caſes, though 
they have a right to defend themſelves, and to recover by force what by un- 
lawful force is taken from them; yet the right to do ſo will not eaſily engage 
them in a conteſt, wherein they are ſure to periſh ; it being as impoſſible for 
one, or a few oppreſſed men to diſturb the government, where the body of 
the people do not think themſelves concerned in it, as for a raving madman, 


or heady malecontent, to overturn a well-ſettled ſtate; the people being as 


little apt to follow the one, as the other. 

y. 209. BUT if either theſe illegal acts have extended to the majority of the 
people; or if the miſchief and oppreſſion has lighted only on ſome few, but in 
ſuch caſes, as the precedent and conſequences ſeem to threaten all; and they 
are perſuaded in their conſciences, that their laws, and with them their 
eſtates, liberties, and lives are in danger, and perhaps their religion too ; how 
they will be hindered from reſiſting illegal force, uſed againſt them, I cannot 
tell. This is an inconvenience, I confeſs, that attends all governments what- 
ſoever, when the governors have brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſ- 

pected of their people; the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſſibly put 
themſelves in; wherein they are leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is ſo eaſy to be 
avoided ; it being as impoſſible for a governor, if he really means the good of 
his people, and the preſervation of them, and their laws together, not to 
make them ſee and fect it, as it is for the father of. a family, not to let his 
children ſee he loves and takes care of them. 8 
y. 210. Bur if all the world ſhall obſerve pretences of one kind, and actions 
of another ; arts uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of prerogative (which 
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is an arbitrary power in ſome things left in the prince's hand to do good, not 
harm to the people) employed contrary to the end for which it was given: if 
the people ſhall find the miniſters and ſubordinate nr pens choſen ſuitable 
to ſuch ends, and favoured, or laid by, proportionably as they promote ot 
oppoſe them: if they ſee ſeveral experiments made of arbitrary power, and 
that religion undethand favoured, (though publickly proclaimed againſt) 
which is readleſt to introduce it; and the operators in it ſupported, as much 
as may be; and when that cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked the 
better : if a long train of actions ſhew the councils all tending that way 
how can a man any more hinder himſelf from being perſuaded in his own 
mind, which way things are going; or from caſting about how to ſave him- 
ſelf, than he could from believing the captain of the ſhip he was in, was 
carryifig him, and the reſt of the company, to Algiers, when he found him 
always ſteering that courſe, though croſs winds, leaks in his ſhip, and want 
of men and proviſions did often force him to turn his courſe another way 
for ſome time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, 
weather, and other circumſtances would let him ? | 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the diſſolution of government. 


§. 211. E that will with any clearneſs ſpeak of the diſſolution of go- 


FI, | vernment, ought in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the 
diſſolution of the ſociety and the diſſolution of the government. That which 
makes the community, and brings men out of Noe ſtate of nature into 

one politick ſociety, is the agreement which every one has with the reſt to 
incorporate, and act as one body, and ſo be one diſtin commonwealth. The 
uſual, and almoſt only way whereby this union is diſſolved, is the inroad of 
foreign force making a conqueſt 'upon them: for in that caſe, (not being able 
to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one entire and independent body) the 
union belonging to that body which conſiſted therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, 
and ſo every one return to the ſtate he was in before, with a liberty to ſhift 
for himſelf, and provide for his own ſafety, as he thinks fit, in ſome other 
ſociety. Whenever the ſociety is diflolved, it is certain the government of 
that ſociety cannot remain. Thus conquerors ſwords often cut up govern- 
ments by the roots, and mangle ſocieties to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued or 
ſcattered multitude from the protection of, and dependence on, that ſociety 


which ought to have preſerved them from violence. The world is too well 


inſtructed in, and too forward to allow of, this way of diffolving of govern- 
ments, to need any more to be ſaid of it; and there wants not much argu- 
ment to prove, that where the ſociety is diſſolved, the government cannot fe- 
main; that being as impoſſible; as for the frame of a houſe to ſubſiſt when 
the. materials of it are ſcattered and diffipated by a whirlwind, or jumbled 
into a confuſed heap by an earthquake. ah 
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N 7 og this overturning from without, governments are diſ- 
ſolved from within. 


FigsT, When the legiſlative is altered. Civil ſociety being a ſtate of peace, 


amongſt thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of war is excluded by 


the umpirage, which they have provided in their legiſlative, for the ending 
all differences that may ariſe amongſt any of ehem; it is in their legiſlative, 
that the members of a commonwealth are united, and combined together 
into one coherent living body. This is the ſoul that gives form, life, and 
unity to the commonwealth : from hence the ſeveral members have their 
mutual influence, ſympathy, and connexion : and therefore, when the legi- 
lative is broken, or diſſolved, diſſolution and death follows: for, the eſſence 
and union of the ſociety conſiſting in having one will, the legiſlative, when 
once eſtabliſhed by the majority, has the declaring, and as it were keeping 
of that will. The conſtitution of the legiſlative. is the firſt and fundamental 
act of ſociety, whereby proviſion is made for the continuation of their union, 
under the direction of perſons, and bonds of laws, made by perſons authorized 
thereunto, by the conſent and appointment of the people; without which no 
one man, or number of men, amongſt them, can have authority of. mak- 
ing laws that ſhall be binding to. the reſt. When any one, or more, ſhall 
take upon them to make laws, whom the people have not appointed ſo to 
do, they make laws without authority, which the people are not therefore 
bound to obey; by which means they come again to be out of ſubjection, and 
may conſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlative, as they think beſt, being in 

full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who without authority would impoſe 
any thing upon them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own will, when 
thoſe who had, by the delegation of the ſociety, the declaring of the publick 
will, are excluded from it, and others uſurp the place, who have no ſuch au- 
thority or delegation. _ 

$, 213. Tris being uſually brought about by ſuch in the commonwealth 
who miſuſe the power they have, it is hard to conſider it aright, and know 


at whoſe door to lay it, without knowing the form of government in which 


it happens. Let us ſuppoſe then the legiſlative placed in the concurrence of 
three diſtinct perſons. | * 
I. A $INGLE& hereditary perſon, having the conſtant, ſupreme, executive 
power, and with it the power of convoking and diſſolving the other two, 
within certain periods of tim. ; FE 

2. AN aſſembly of hereditary nobility. | A 

3. Ax aſſembly of repreſentatives choſen, pro tempore, by the people: 
Such a form of government ſuppoſed, it is evident, Wa 

9. 214. FiksT, That when ſuch a ſingle perſon, or prince, ſets up his 
own arbitrary will in place of the laws, which are the will of the ſociety, 
declared by the legiſlative, then the legiſlative is changed: for that being in 
effect the legiſlative, whoſe rules and laws are put in execution, and required 
to be obeyed ; when other laws are ſet up, and other rules pretended, and 
enforced, than what the legiſlative, conſtituted by the ſociety, have enacted, 
it 1s plain that the legiſlative is changed. Whoever introduces new laws, 
not being thereunto authorized by the fundamental appointment of the ſo- 
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ciety, or ſubverts the old; diſowns and overturns the power by which they 


were made, and fo ſets up a new legiſlative. | 

S. 215. SeconDLY, When the prince hinders the legiſlative from aſſem- 
bling in its due time, or from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends for which 
it was conſtituted, the legiſlative is altered : for it is not a certain number of 
men, no, nor their meeting, unleſs they have alſo freedom of debating, and 


leiſure of perfecting, what is for the good of the ſociety, wherein the legiſ- 


lative conſiſts: when thefe are taken away or altered, ſo as to deprive the 
ſociety of the due exerciſe of their power, the legiſlative is truly altered: 
for it is not names that conſtitute governments, but the uſe and exerciſe of 
thoſe powers that were intended to accompany them; ſo that he, who takes 
away the freedom, or hinders the acting of the legiſlative in its due ſeaſons, 
in effect takes away the legiſlative, and puts an end to the government. 
S8. 216. Tui RDpLY, When, by the arbitrary power. of the prince, the elec- 
tors, or ways of election, are altered, without the conſent, and contrary to 
the common intereſt of the people, there alſo the legiſlative is altered : for, 
if others than thoſe whom the ſociety hath authorized thereunto, do chuſe, 
or in another way than what the ſociety hath preſcribed, thoſe choſen are 
not the legiſlative appointed by the people. 43 | 

8. 217. FouRTHLY, The delivery alſo of the people into the ſubjection of 
a foreign 3 either by the prince, or by the legiſlative, is certainly a 
change of the legiſlative, and ſo a diſſolution of the government: for the end 
why people entered into ſociety being to be preſerved one intire, free, inde- 


pendent ſociety, to be governed by its own laws; this is loſt, whenever they 


are given up into the power ef another. | 

8 218. Way, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, the diſſolution of the govern- 
ment in theſe caſes is to be imputed to the prince, is evident; becauſe he, hav- 
ing the force, treaſure, and offices of the ſtate to employ, and often perſuading 
himſelf, or being flattered by others, that as ſupreme magiſtrate he is unca- 
pable of controul ; he alone is in a condition to make great advances toward 
ſuch changes, under pretence of lawful authority, and has it in his hands 
to terrify or ſuppreſs oppoſers, as factious, ſeditious, and enemies to the go- 
vernment: whereas no other part of the legiſlative, or people, is capable by 
themſelves to attempt any alteration of the legiſlative, without open and vi- 
fible rebellion, apt enough to be taken notice of; which, when it prevails, 
produces effects very little different from foreign conqueſt. Beſides, the 
prince in ſuch a form of government having the power of diffolving the 
other parts of the legiſlative, and thereby rendering them private perſons, 
they can never in oppoſition to him, or without his concurrence, alter the 
legiflative by a law, his conſent being neceſſary to give any of their decrecs 
that ſanction. But yet, ſo far as the other parts of the legiſlative any Way 
contribute to any attempt upon the government, and do either promote, or 


not (what lies in them) hinder ſuch deſigns ; they are guilty, and partake 
in this, which is certainly the greateſt crime men can be guilty of one to- 
wards another. | 


F. 219. THERE is one way more whereby ſuch a government may be diſ- 


bs ſolved; and that is, when he who has the ſupreme executive power, __ 
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and abandons that charge, ſo that the laws already made can no longer be put 
in execution. This is demonſtratively to reduce all to anarchy, and ſo effec- 
tually to diſſolve the government: for laws not being made for themſelves, but 
to be, by their execution, the bonds of the ſociety, to keep every part of the 
body politick in its due place and function; when that totally ceaſes, the go- 
vernment viſibly ceaſes, and the people become a confuſed multitude, without 
order or connexion. Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
for the ſecuring of men's rights, nor any remaining power within the com- 
munity to direct the force, or provide for the neceſſities of the publick; there 
certainly is no government left. Where the laws cannot be executed, it is 
all one as if there were no laws; and a government without laws is, I ſup- 
poſe, a myſtery in politicks, inconceivable to human capacity, and incon- 
ſiſtent with human ſociety. 

F. 220. In theſe and the like caſes, when the government is diſſolved, the 
people are at liberty to provide for themſelves, by ereCting a new legiſlative, 
differing from the other, by the change of perſons, or form, or both, as they 
ſhall find it moſt for their ſafety and good: for the ſociety can never, by the 
fault of another, loſe the native and original right it has to preſerve itſelf ; 
which can only be done by a ſettled legiſlative, and a fair and impartial execu- 
tion of the laws made by it. But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo miſerable that 
they are not capable of uſing this remedy, till it be too late to look for any. To 
tell people they may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, 
when by oppreſſion, artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign power, their 
old one is gone, is only to tell them, they may expect relief when it is too 
late, and the evil is paſt cure. This is in effect no more than to bid them 
firſt be ſlaves, and then to take care of their liberty; and when their chains 
are on, tell them, they may act like freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather 
mockery than relief; and men can never be ſecure from tyranny, if there be 
no means to eſcape it till they are perfectly under it: and therefore it is, that 
they have not only a right to get out of it,. but to prevent it. | 

F. 221. THERE is therefore, ſecondly, another way whereby governments 
are diſſolved, and that is, when the legiſlative, or the prince, either of them, 
act contrary to their truſt. 8 : 

Fixs r, The legiſlative acts againſt the truſt repoſed in them, when they 
endeavour to invade the property of the ſubject, and to make themſelves, or 
any part of the community, maſters, or arbitrary diſpoſers of the lives, li- 
erties, or fortunes of the people. 

9. 222. Tux reaſon why men enter into ſociety, is the preſervation of their 
property; and the end why they chuſe and authorize a legiſlative, is, that there 
may be laws made, and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the properties of all 
the members of the ſociety; to limit the power, and moderate the dominion, 
of every part and member of the ſociety : for fince it can never be ſuppoſed to 
be the will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative ſhould have a power to deſtroy 
that which every one deſigns to ſecure by entering into ſociety, and for which 
the people ſubmitted themſelves to legiſlators of their own making; when- 
ever the legiflators endeavour to take away and deſtroy the property of the 


people, or to reduce them to ſlavery under arbitrary power, they put them- 
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ſelves into a ſtate of war with the people, who. are thereupon abſolved from 
any farther obedience, and are left to the common refuge, which God hath 
ovided for all men, againſt force and violence. Whenſoever therefore the 
iſlative ſhall tranſgreis this fundamental rule of ſociety; and either by am- 
bition, fear, folly or corruption, endeavour to graſp themſelves, or put into 
the hands of any other, an abſolute power over the lives, liberties, and eſtates 
of the people; by this breach of truſt they forfeit the power the people had 


put into their hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the people, 


Who have a right to reſume their original liberty, and, by the eſtabliſhment 
of a new legiſſative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) provide for their own ſafety 
and ſecurity, which is the end for which they are in ſociety. What I have 
ſaid here, concerning the legiſlative in general, holds true alſo concerning 
the ſupreme executor, who having a double truſt put in him, both to have 3 
part in the legiſlative, and the ſupreme execution of the law, acts againſt 
both, when he goes about to ſet up his own arbitrary will as the law of the 
ſociety. He acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when he either employs the 
force, treaſure, and offices of the ſociety to corrupt the repreſentatives, and 
gain them to his purpoſes; or openly pre-engages the electors, and preſcribes 
to their choice, ſuch, whom he has, by ſolicitations, threats, promiſes, or 
otherwiſe, won to his deſigns ; and employs them to bring in ſuch, who 
have promiſed beforehand what to vote, and what to enact. Thus to regu- 
late candidates and eleQors, and new-model the ways of election, what is it 
but to cut up the government by the roots, and poiſon the very fountain of 
publick ſecurity? for the people having reſerved to themſelves the choice of 


their repreſentatives, as the fence to their properties, could do it for no 


other end, but that they might always be freely ; choſen, and ſo choſen, 
freely act, and adviſe, as the neceſſity of the commonwealth and the pub- 
lick good ſhould, upon examination and mature debate, be judged to re- 
quire. This, thoſe who, give their votes before they hear the debate, and 
have weighed the reaſons on all ſides, are not capable of doing. To pre- 
pare ſuch-an aſſembly as this, and endeavour to ſet up the declared abettors 


of his own will, for the true repreſentatives: of the people, and the. law- 


makers of the ſociety, is certainly as great a breach of truſt, and as perfect 
a declaration of a deſign to ſubyert the government, as is poſſible to be met 
with. To which, if one ſhall add rewards and puniſhments viſibly em- 
ployed to the ſame end, and all the arts of perverted law made uſe of, to take 
off and deſtroy all that ſtand in the way of ſuch a deſign, and will not com- 


ply and conſent to betray the liberties of their country, it will be paſt doubt 


what is doing. What power they ought to have in the ſociety, who thus 
employ it contrary to the truſt that went along with it in its firſt inſtitution, 
is eaſy to determine; and one cannot but ſee, that he, who has once at- 
tempted any ſuch. thing as this, cannot any. longer-be truſted. 


F. 223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that the people being ignorant, 
and always diſcontented, to lay the foundation of government in the unſtead) 
opinion and uncertain humour of the people, is to expoſe it to certain ruin; 
and no government will be able long to ſubſiſt, if the people may ſet up a nc 
legiſlative, whenever they take offence at the old one. To this 1 owes 
| ER nad LAS, quite 
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ite the contrary. People are not fo eaſily got out of their old forms, as 
ome are apt to ſuggeſt. They are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the 
acknowledged faults in the frame they have been accuſtomed to. And if 
there be any original defects, or adventitious ones introduced by time, or 
corruption; it is not an eaſy thing to get them changed, even when all the 
world ſees there is an opportunity for it. This ſlowneſs and averſion in the 

ple to quit their old conſtitutions, has, in the many revolutions which 
25 been ſeen in this kingdom, in this and former ages, ſtill kept us to, 
or, after ſome interval of fruitleſs attempts, ſtill brought us back again to, 
our old legiſlative of king, lords, and commons: and whatever provocations 
have made the crown be taken from ſome of our princes heads, they never 
carried the people ſo far as to place it in another line. 

$. 224. BUT it will be ſaid, this hypotheſis lays a ferment for frequent 
rebellion. To which I anſwer, | 

FixsT, No more than any other hypotheſis: for when the people are made 
miſerable, and find themſelves expoſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary power, cry 
up their governors as much as you will, for ſons of Jupiter; let them be 
ſacred and divine, deſcended, or authorized from heaven; give them out 
for whom or what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The people generally 
ill treated, and contrary to right, will be ready upon any occaſion to eaſe 
themſelves of a burden that fits heavy upon them. They will wiſh, and 
ſeek for the opportunity, which in the change, weakneſs, and accidents 
of human affairs, ſeldom delays long to offer itſelf. He muſt have lived 
but a little while in the world, who has not ſeen examples of this in his 
time; and he muſt have read very little, who cannot produce examples of 
it in all ſorts of governments in the world. 

F. 225. SECONDLY, I anſwer, ſuch revolutions happen not upon every 
little miſmanagement in publick affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling part, 
many wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the flips of human frailty, will 
be borne by the people without mutiny or murmur. But if a long train of 
abuſes, prevarications and artifices, all tending the ſame way, make the de- 
hgn viſible to the people, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, and 
ſee whither they are going; it is not to be wondered, that they ſhould then 
rouze themſelves, and endeavour to put the rule into ſuch hands which ma 
ſecure to them the ends for which government was at firſt erected; and 
without which, ancient names, and ſpecious forms, are ſo far from being 
better, that they are much worſe, than the ſtate of nature, or pure anarchy ; 


the inconveniencies being all as great and as near, but the remedy farther off 


and more difficult. 


$. 226. TuIxpI x, I anſwer, that this doctrine of a power in the people of 
Poe for their ſafety anew, by a new legiſlative, when their legiſlators 
ave acted contrary to their truſt, by invading their property, is the beſt fence 
againſt rebellion, and the probableſt means to hinder it: for rebellion being 
in oppolition, not to perfons, but authority, which is founded only in the 
conſtitutions and laws of the government ; thoſe, whoever they be, who by 
e break i and by force juſtify their violation of them, are truly 
ind properly rebels : for when men, by entering into ſociety and civil go- 
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vetnnſent, have excluded force, and introduced laws for the preſervation of 
property, peace, and unity amongſt themſelves; thoſe who ſet up force 
again in oppoſition to the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring back again the 
ſtate of war, and are properly rebels: which they who are in power, (by the 
the pretence they have to authority, the temptation. of force they have in 
their hands, and the flattery of thoſe about them) being likelieſt to do; the 
propereſt way to prevent the evil, is to ſhew them the danger and injuſtice 
of it, who are under the greateſt temptation to run into it. 
F. 227. Id both the fore- mentioned caſes, when either the legiſlative i; 
changed, or the legiſlators act contrary to the end for which they were conſti- 
'tuted, thoſe who are guilty are guilty of rebellion : for if any one by force 
takes away the eſtabliſhed legiſlative of any ſociety, and the laws by them made 
purſuant to theit truſt, he thereby takes away the umpirage, which every one 
had conſented to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their controverſies, and a bar 
to the ſtate of war amongſt them. They, who remove, or change the legiſla- 
tive, take away this deciſive power, which no- body can have, but by the ap- 
pointment and confent of the people; and ſo deſtroying the authority which 
the pow did, and no- body elſe can ſet up, and introducing a power which the 
people hath not authorized, they actually introduce a ſtate of war, which is 
that of force without authority; and thus, by removing the legiſlative eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſociety (in whoſe deciſions the people acquieſced and united, as 
to that of their, own will) they untie the knot, and expoſe the people anew 
to the tate of war. And if thoſe, who by force take away the legiſlative, 
are rebels, the legiſlators themſelves, as has been ſhewn, can be no leſs 
"eſteemed ſo; when they, who were ſet up for the protection, and preſerva- 
tion of the people, their liberties and properties, ſhall by force invade and 
endeavour to take them'away ; and ſo they putting themſelves into a ſtate of 
war with thoſe who made them the protectors and guardians of their peace, 
are properly, and with the greateſt aggravation, rebellantes, rebels. 
FS. 228. Bur if they, who ſay, * it lays a foundation for rebellion,” mean 
that it may occaſion civil wars, or inteſtine broils, to tell the people they are 
abſolved from obedience when illegal attempts are made upon their liberties or 
properties, and may oppoſe the unlawful violence of thoſe who were their ma- 
giſtrates, when they invade their properties contrary to the truſt put in them; 
and that therefore this doctrine is not to be allowed, being ſo deſtructive to the 
peace of the world: they may as well fay, upon the fame ground, that honeſt 
men may not oppoſe robbers or pirates, becauſe this may occaſion diſorder or 
0  bloodthed. If any miſchief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged upon 
him who defends his own right, but on him that invades his neighbour's. It 
the innocent honeſt man muſt quietly quit all he has, for peace ſake, to him 
who will lay violent hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſidered, what a kind 
of peace there will be in the world, 'which.conſiſts only in violence and rapine; 
and which is to be maintained only for the benefit of robbers and oppreſſors. 
Who would not think it an admirable peace betwixt the mighty and the mean, 
When the lamb; without reſiſtance, yielded his throat to be torn by the im 
perious wolf? Polyphemns's den gives.us a perfect pattern of ſuch a peace, and 
| ſuch a government, wherein Ulyſſes and his companions had nothing Py 
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but quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be devoured. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who 
was 2 prudent man, preached up paſſive obedience, and exhorted. them to a 
quiet ubmiſſion, by repreſenting to them of what concernment peace was to 
mankind ; and by ſhewing the inconveniencies might happen, if they ſhould 
offer to reſiſt Polyphemus, who had now the power over them. 

F. 229. Tux end of government is the good of mankind ; and which is 
beſt for mankind, that the people ſhould be always expoſed. to. the bound- 
leſs will of tyranny ; or that the rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be op 

or 


poſed, when they grow exorbitant in the uſe of their power, and employ it 


the deſtruction, and not the preſervation of the properties of their people? 


F. 230. Non let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe from hence, as often 
as it ſhall pleaſe a buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the alteration of the 
government. It is true, ſuch men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe ; but it will 
be only to their own juſt ruin and perdition ; for till the miſchief be grown 
Ho and the ill deſigns of the rulers become viſible, or their attempts ſen- 


ble to the greater part, the people, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer than right 


themſelves by reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir. The examples of particular in- 
juſtice or oppreſſion, of here and there an unfortunate man, moves them not. 
But if they univerſally have a perſuaſion, grounded upon manifeſt evidence, 
that deſigns are carrying on againſt their liberties, and the general courſe and 
tendency of things cannot but give them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil intention 


of their governors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help it, if they, 


who might avoid it, bring themſelves into this ſuſpicion ? Are the people to 
be blamed, if they have the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of things 
no otherwiſe than as they find and feel them? And is it not rather their fault, 
who put things into ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them thought 
to be as they are ? I grant, that the pride, ambition, and turbulency of pri- 
vate men have ſometimes cauſed great diſorders in commonwealths, and fac- 
tions have been fatal to ſtates and kingdoms. But whether the miſchief hath 
oftener begun in the people's wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful au- 
thority of their rulers, or in the rulers inſolence, and endeavours to get and 
exerciſe an arbitrary power over their people; whether oppreſſion, or diſobe- 
dience, gave the firſt riſe to the diſorder ; I leave it to impartial hiſtory to 
determine. This I am ſure, whoever, either ruler or ſubje&, by force goes 
about to invade the rights of either prince or people, and lays the foundation 
for overturning the conſtitution and frame of any juſt government; is highly 
guilty of the greateſt crime, I think, a man is capable of ; being to anſwer for 
all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, rapine, and deſolation, which the breaking to 
r of governments bring on a country. And he who does it, is juſtly to 
e eſteemed the common enemy and peſt of mankind, and is to be treated 
r kay | 
. 231. Tur ſubjects or foreigners, attempting by force on the proper- 
ties of any people, may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands. But that 
magiſtrates, doing the ſame thing, may be reſiſted, bath of late been denied: 
as if thoſe who had the greateſt privileges and advantages by the law, had 
thereby a power to break thoſe laws, by which alone they were ſet in a better 


place than their brethren : whereas their offence is thereby the-greater, both 
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being ungrateful for the greater ſhare they have by the law, and breaking 
4400 that truſt, which is put into their hands by their brethren. 

F. 232. WuHosoEveR uſes force without right, as every one does in ſociety 
who does it without law, puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with thoſe againft 
whom he ſo uſes it; and in that ſtate all former ties are cancelled, all other 
rights ceaſe, and every one has a right to defend himſelf, and to reſiſt the 
aggreſſor. This is ſo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great aſſertor of the 
power and ſacredneſs of kings, is forced to confeſs, that it is lawful for the 

eople, in ſome caſes, to reſiſt their King; and that too in a chapter, wherein 
1. pretends to ſhew, that the divine law ſhuts up the people from all manner 
of rebellion. Whereby it is evident, even by his own doctrine, that, ſince 
they may in ſome caſes reſiſt, all reſiſting of princes is not rebellion. His words 
are theſe. Quod fiquis dicat, Ergone populus tyrannicæ crudelitati & furori 
« jugulum ſemper præbebit? Ergone multitudo civitates ſuas fame, ferro, & 
Jug Per Provo n LY , 
e flamma vaſtari, ſeque, conjuges, & liberos fortunæ ludibrio & tyranni libi- 

dini exponi, inque omnia vitæ pericula omneſque miſerias & moleſtias à 
rege deduci patientur? Num illis quod omni animantium generi eſt a natu- 
rä tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. vim vi repellant, ſeſeq; ab injuria tue- 
*« antur? Huic breviter reſponſum fit, Populo univerſo negari defenſionem, 
« quz juris naturalis eſt, neque ultionem quæ præter naturam eſt adverſus 
regem concedi debere. Quapropter fi rex non in ſingulares tantum perſonas 
aliquot privyatum odium exerceat, {ed corpus etiam reipublicæ, cujus ipſe ca- 
pꝑut eſt, i. e. totum populum, vel inſignem aliquam ejus partem immani & in- 
„ toleranda ſævitiâ ſeu tyrannide divexet; populo quidem hoc caſu reſiſtendi 
ac tuendi fe ab injurii poteſtas competit ; ſed tuendi ſe tantum, non enim 
in principem invadendi : & reſtituendz injuriæ illatæ, non recedendi a de- 
. bits reverentia propter acceptam injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum 
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proputlancy non vim preteritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Horum enim alterum 
2 natura eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet corpuſque tueamur, Alterum vero contra 
naturam, ut inferior de ſuperiori ſupphcium ſumat. Quod itaque populus 
malum, antequam factum fit, impedire poteſt, ne fiat; id poſtquam factum 
eſt, in regem authorem ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: populus igitur 
hoc amplius quam privatus quiſpiam habet: quod huic, vel ipſis adverſa- 
riis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, nullum nifi in patientia remedium 
ſupereſt. Cum ille ſi intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre om- 


nino debet) refiſtere cum. reverentia poſſit. Barclay contra Monarchom. 
itt..c. &. was J 


* 


In Engliſi thus WH 


F. 233. © Bur if any one ſhould aſk, Muſt the people then always lay 

= Wenke open to the cruelty and rage of tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their 

cities pillaged and laid in aſhes, their wives and children expoſed to the 
tyrant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and families reduced by their king to 
ruin, and alk the miſeries of want and oppreſſion ;, and yet fit (till ? Muſt 
men alone be debarred the common privilege of oppoſing force with force, 
which nature allows ſo freely to all other creatures for their preſervation 


| 1 : Self- is a | nature; nor 
from injury? Lanſwer :. Self-defence is a part of the law of nature; dot 


8 


can 
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4. en it be denied the community, even againſt the king himſelf: but to 
« fevenge themſelves upon him, muſt by no means be allowed them; it 
being not agreeable to that law, Wherefore if the king ſhould ſhew an 
« hatred; not only to ſome particular perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt the 
« Body of the commonwealth, whereof he is the head, and ſhall, with in- 
4 tolerable ill uſage, cruelly tyrannize over the whole, or a conſiderable \ uh 

« of the people, in this caſe the people have a right to reſiſt and defend 
« themſelves from injury : but it muſt be with this caution, that they only 
« defend themſelves, but do not attack their prince: they may repair the 


« damages received, but muſt not for any provocation exceed the bounds of 


« que reverence" and reſpect. They may repulſe the preſent attempt, but 
% muſt not revenge paſt violences: for it is natural for us to defend life and 
«limb, but that an inferior ſhould puniſh a ſuperior, is againſt nature. 
« The miſchief which is deſigned them, the people may prevent before it be 
« done: but when it is done, they muſt not revenge it on the king, though 
te guthor of the villainy. This therefore is the privilege of the people in 
general, above what any private perſon hath; that particular men are 
«allowed by our adverſaries themſelves (Buchanan only excepted) to Have 
© no other remedy but patience; but the body of the people may with 
© reverence reſiſt mtolerable tyranny ; for, when it is but moderate, they 
gught to endure it hab | 
F. 234. Pubs far that great advocate of monarchical power allows of re- 
ſſſtance. N © 21560 veneer nubetin als; 
F 235. Ir is true, he has annexed two limitations to it; to no purpoſe : 
FixsT, He fays, it muſt be with reverence. | 4 | 
SE.conDLY, Ir muſt be without retribution, or puniſhment ; and the 
reaſon he gives is, Becauſe an inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior.” 
Fiksr, How to reſiſt force without ſtriking again, or how to ſtrike with 
reverence, will need ſome {kill to make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an 
afavlt only with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in any more reſpectful 
poſture, without a ſword in his hand, to abate the confidence and force of 
the aſſailant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſtance, and will find ſuch a 
defence ſerve only to draw on himſelf the worſe uſage. This is as ridiculous 
2 way of reſiſting, as juvenal thought it of fiphting ; ubi tu pulſas, ego 
* vapulo-tantum.” And the ſucceſs of the combat will be unavoidably the 
ſame he there deſeribes it: 166 e 


“ Libertas pauperis hæe eſt: 
* Pulfatus'rogat, & pugnis conciſus, adorat, | 
Ut hceat'pancis cum dentibus inde reverti.” 


Thie will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary reſiſtance, where men 
may not ſtrike again. He therefore who may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. 
And then let our author, or any body elſe, join a knock on the head, or a 
cut on the face, with as much reverence and reſpect as he thinks fit. He 
that can reconcile blows and reverence, may, for aught I know, deſerve for 
his pains a civil, reſpectful cudgelling, wherever he can meet with it. 
Rr 2 DECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, As to his ſecond, An inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior ;” has 
is true, generally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his ſuperior. But to reſiſt force with 
force, being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, cancels all former relation 


of reverence, reſpett, and ſuperiority: and then the odds that remains, js 
that he, who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſuperiority over him, that 
he has a right, when he prevails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach 


of the peace, and all the evils that followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in 
another place, more coherently. to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to reſiſt x 
king in any caſe. But he there aſſigus two caſes, whereby a king may un- 
189 4 ' 71 
Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt quibus populo ſeſe erigere atque 
in regem impotentius dominantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaque 
authoritate liceat? Nulli certe quamdiu rex manet. Semper enim ex divinis 
id obſtat, Regem honorificato; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi re- 
*< {iſtit : non alias igitur in eum populo poteſtas eſt quam fi id committat 
ͤäpropter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe deſinat. Tune enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit 
atque in privatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populus & ſuperior efficitur, 
reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod ante regem inauguratum in interregno 
habuit. At ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi quæ hunc effectum 
pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo — 1 Pant duo tantam invenio, 
duos, inquam, caſus quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non regem ſe facit & 
omni honore & dignitate regali atque in ſubditos poteſtate deſtituit; quorum 
etiam meminit Winzerus. Horum unus eſt, Si regnum diſperdat, quemad- 
modum de Nerone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum populumque Romanum, 
atque adeo urbem ipſam ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac novas fibi ſedes quæ- 
rere, deereviſſet. Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit ſe neque civem 
neque principem ſenatui amplius fore, inque animo habuerit interempto 
utriuſque ordinis electiſſimo quoque Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut po- 
*. pulum uno ictu interimeret, unam el cervicem optavit. Talia cum rex ali- 
quis meditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem regnandi curam & animum ilico 
ahjicit, ac proinde imperium in ſubditos amittit,-ut dominus ſervi pro de- 
relicto habiti dominium.“ | 


: $.-236. ©. ALTER caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus clientelam ſe contulit, ac 
regnum quod liberum à majoribus & populo traditum accepit, alienz diti- 
oni mancipavit. Nam tunc quamvis forte non ed mente id agit populo 
** plane ut incommodet: tamen quia quod præcipuum eſt regiæ dignitatis 
amiſit, ut ſummus ſcilicet in regno ſecundum Deum fit, & ſolo Deo in- 
“ ferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus liber- 
tatem ſartam & tectam conſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & po- 
< teſtatem dedidit; hac velut quadam regni ab alienatione effieit, ut nec 
quod ipſe in regno imperium habuit retineat, nec in eum cui collatum 
voluit, juris quicquam transferat; atque ita eo facto liberum jam & ſux 
*,poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum annales Scotici 
ſuppeditant. Barclay contra Monarchom. I. iii. c. 16. 

mo! 2191211199 , Which in Engliſh runs thus: IHE , 

241237. © Wuar then, can there no caſe happen wherein the people may 
of right, and by their own authority, help themſelves, take arms, and ia 
J. .. 5 | . | | ? Þ up 
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upon their king, imperiouſly domineering over them? None at all, whilſt 
« he remains a king. Honour the king, and he that refiſts the power, re- 
« ſiſts the ordinance of God; are divine oracles that will never; permit it. 
The people therefore can never come by a power over him, unleſs he does 


« ſomething that makes him ceaſe to be a king: for then he diveſts himſelf 
« of his crown and dignity, and returns to the ſtate of a private man, and 


the people become free and ſuperior, the power which they had in the in- 
« terregnum, before they crowned him king, devolving to them again. But 
there are but few miſcarriages Which bring the matter to this ſtate. After 
« conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find but two. Two caſes there are, I 
« fay, whereby a king, ipſo facto, becomes no king, and loſes all power and 
regal authority over his people; which are alſo taken notice of by Winzerus. 
Tus firſt is, If he endeavour to bverturn the government, that is, if he 
% have a purpoſe and deſign to ruin the kingdom and commonwealth ; as it 
s* is recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the ſenate and people of 
« Rome, lay the city waſte with fire and ſword, and then remove to ſome 
% other place. And of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he would be 
no longer a head to the people or ſenate, and that he had it in his thoughts. 
© to cut off the worthieſt men of both ranks, and then retire to Alexandria: 
and he wiſhed that the people had but one neck, that he might diſpatch 
them all at a blow. Such deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in his 
thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately gives up all care and 
(thought of the commonwealth ; and conſequently forfeits the power of 
governing his ſubjects, as a maſter does the dominion over his ſlaves whom 
ehe hath abandoned.” =» | ** e 
F. 238. Tax other caſe is, When a king makes himſelf the dependent 
«of another, and ſubjects his kingdom which his anceſtors left him, and the 
people put free into his hands, to the dominion of another: for however 
5 Tries may not be his intention to prejudice the people; yet becauſe 
ge has hereby loſt the principal part of regal dignity, viz. to be next and 
immediately under God ſupreme in his kingdom; and alſo becauſe he 
* betrayed or forced his people, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully pre- 
© ſerved, into the power and dominion of a foreign nation. By this, as it 
were, alienation of his kingdom, » himſelf loſes the power he had in it 


before, without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on whom he would. 


have beſtowed. it; and ſo by this act ſets the people free, and leaves them 
5 6 their own diſpoſal. One example of this is to be found in the Scottiſh. 
?•“wfs 5-3 | | J 
. 239. In theſe caſes Barclay, the great champion of abſolute monarchy, 
is forced to allow, that a king may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a king. That 
is, in ſhort, not to multiply caſes, in whatſoever he has no authority, there 
he is no king, and may be reſiſted : for whereſoever the authority ceaſes, tlie 
king ceaſes too, and becomes like other men who have no authority. And 
theſe two caſes he inſtances differ little from thoſe above-mentioned, to 
be deſtructive to governments, only that he has omitted the principle from 


which his doctrine flows; and that is, the breach of truſt, in not preſerving 


form of government agreed on, and in not intending; the end of govern- 
| ' | ment 
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be taken notice of out of Barclay, that he ſays, The miſchief that is def 
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ment itſelf; which is the publick good and preſervation of property. When 
a king has dethroned himſelf, and 2 himſelf in a ſtate of war with his people 
what ſhall hinder them from proſecuting him who is no king, as they would 
any other man, who has put himſelf into a ſtate: of war with them; Barc, 
and thoſe of his opinion would do well to tell us. This farther I deſire 3 
< them, the people may prevent before it be done: whereby he allows i. 
% ance when tyranny is but in deſign. Such deſigns as theſe (ſays he) When 
% any king: harbours in his thoughts and ſeriouſly-promotes, he immediate] 
<< gives up all care and. thought of the commonwealth.;” ſo that, accordin 
to him, the neglect of the publick good is to be taken as an evidence of ſuch 
defign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient cauſe of reſiſtanee. And the reaſon of all, 
he gives in theſe words, *©* Becauſe he betrayed: or forced his people, whoſe 


liberty he ought carefully to have preſerved.” What he adds, © into the 


power and dominion of a foreign nation,” ſignifies nothing, the fault and 
forfeiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, which he ought to have preſerved, 


and not in any diſtinction of the perſons to, whoſe dominion they were ſub. 


jected. The people's right is equally invaded, and their liberty loſt, whether 
they are made flaves to any of their own, or a foreign nation; and in this 
lies the injury, and againſt this only have they the right of defence. And 
there are inſtances. to be found in all countries, which ſhew, that it is not 
the change of nations in the perſons of their governors, but the change of 
government, that gives the offence; Bilſon, a biſhop-of our church, and a 
great ſtickler for the power and prerogative of: princes, does, if I miſtake 
not, in his treatiſe of Chriſtian ſubjection, acknowledge, that princes may 
forfeit their power, and their title to the obedience of their ſubjects; and if 
there needed authority in a caſe where reaſon. is-ſo plain, I could ſend my 
reader to Bracton, Forteſcue, and the author of the Mirrour, and others, 
writers that cannot be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our government, or 
enemies to ĩt. But I thought Hooker alone might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe 
men, who relying on him for their eccleſiaſtical polity, are by a ſtrange fate 
carried to deny thoſe principles upon which he builds it. Whether they are 
herein made the tools of cunninger workmen, to pull down their own 


fabrick, they were beſt look. This I am ſure; their civil policy is ſo new, 


ſo dangerous, and ſo deſtructive to both rulers and people, that as former 
ages never could bear the broaching of it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to 
come, redeemed from the impoſitions of theſe Egyptian under taſk-maſters, 
will abhor the memory of ſuch ſervile flatterers, who, whilſt it ſeemed to 
ſerve their turn, reſolved all government into abſolute tyranny, and would 
have all men born to, what their mean ſouls fitted them for, ſlavery. 

F. 240. HxRN, it is like, the common queſtion will be made, Who 


_ *© ſhall be judge, whether the prince or legiſlative act contrary to their truſt? 
This, perhaps, ill affected and factious men may ſpread amongſt the people, 


when the prince only makes uſe of his due prerogative. To this I rep!y, 
The people ſhall be judge; for who ſhall be judge whether his truſtcc or 
deputy acts well, and according to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who de. 
putes him, and muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a power to 15 
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him, when he fails in his truſt? If this be reafonable in particular caſes of 
rivate men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where 
the welfare of millions is concerned, and alſo where the evil, if not prevented, 


:/oreater, and the redreſs very difficult, dear, and dangerous? 


241. BUT farther, This queſtion, (“ Who ſhall be judge ?”) Cannot 


mean, that there is no judge at all: fot where there is no judicature om earth, 
to decide controverſies amongſt men, God in heaven is judge. He alone, 
it is true, is judge of the right. But every man is judge for himfelf, as in 


An other caſes, ſo in this, whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of 


war with him, and whether he ſhould appeal to the ſupreme judge, as 
Jephthah _. pe: 1 a Std 
$. 242. Ir a controverſy arife betwixt a prince and ſome of the people, in 
a matter Where the law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of great con- 
\ ſequence, 1 ſhould think the proper umpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be the 
body of the people: for in caſes where the prince hath a truſt repoſed in him, 
and is diſpenſed from the common ordinary rules of the law ; there, if any 


men find thernfetves aggrieved, and think the prince acts contrary to, or be- 


yond that truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the body of the people, (who, at 
firſt, lodged that truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould extend? But if 
the prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſtration, decline that way of de- 
termination, the appeal then lies no-where but to heaven ; force between. 
either perſons, whe have no known ſuperior on earth, or which permits no- 
appeal to a-judge on earth, being properly a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal 
hes only to heaven; and in that ſtate the injured party muſt judge for himſelf, 
when he will think fit to make uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf upon it. 
. 243. To conclude, The power that every individual gave the ſociety, 
when he entered into it, can never revert to the individuals again, as long as. 
the ſociety laſts, but will always remain in the community ; becauſe without 
this there can be no community, no commonwealth, which is contrary to the 
original agreement: ſoalſo when the ſociety hath placed the legiſlative in any 
aſſembly of men, to continue in them and their ſucceſſors, with direction and: 
authority for providing ſuch ſucceſſors, the legiſlative can never revert to the 
people whilſt that government laſts; becauſe, having provided a legiſla- 


tive with power to continue for ever, they have given up their political power 


to the legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet limits to the 
duration of their legiſlative, and made this ſupreme power in any perſon, or 
aſſembly, only temporary; or elſe, when by the miſcarriages of thoſe in au- 
thority, it is forfeited ; upon the forfeiture, or at the determination of the: 
ume ſet, it reverts to the ſociety, and the people have a right to act as; 
preme, and continue the legiſlative in themſelves ; or ere a new form, 
er under the old form place it in new hands, as they think good. 
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HE enſuing Letter concerning Toleration, firſt printed in Latin this 
| very year, in Holland, has already been tranſlated both into Dutch 
and French. So general and ſpeedy an approbation may therefore 
beſpeak its favourable reception in England. I think indeed there is no na- 
tion under heaven, in which ſo much has already been ſaid upon that ſub- 
ject, as ours, But yet certainly there is no people that ſtand in more need 
of having ſomething further both ſaid and done amongſt them, in this point, 
than we do. 

Our government has not only been partial in matters of religion; but 
thoſe alſo who have ſuffered under that partiality, and have therefore en- 
deavoured by their writings to vindicate their own rights and liberties, have 
for the moſt part done it upon narrow principles, ſuited only to the intereſts 
of their own ſects. 

Turs narrownelſs of ſpirit on all ſides has undoubtedly been the principal 
occaſion of our miſeries and confuſions. But whatever have been the occa- 
ſions, it is now high time to ſeek for a thorough cure. We have need of more 
generous remedies than what have yet been made uſe of in our diſtemper. It 
is neither Declarations of Indulgence, nor Acts of comprehenſion, ſuch as 
have yet been practiſed or projected amongſt us, that can do the work. The 
firſt will but palliate, the ſecond increaſe our evil. | 
ABSOLUTE LIBERTY, JUST AND TRUE LIBERTY, EQUAL AND IM- 
PARTIAL LIBERTY, IS THE THING THAT WE STAND IN NEED OF; 
Now though this has indeed been much talked of, I doubt it has not been much 
underſtood ; I am ſure not at all practiſed, either by our governors towards 
the [ODE in general, or by any diſſenting parties of the people towards one 
another. 

I canxor therefore but hope that this diſcourſe, which treats of that ſub- 
ject, however briefly, yet more exactly than any we have yet ſeen, demon- 
ſtrating both the equitableneſs and practicableneſs of the thing, will be 


eſteemed highly ſeaſonable, by all men who have ſouls large enough to prefer 


the true intereſt of the publick, before that of a party. | 

II is for the uſe of ſuch as are already ſo ſpirited, or to inſpire that ſpirit 
into thoſe that are not, that I have tranſlated it into our lan guage. But the 
thing itſelf is ſo ſhort, that it will not bear a longer preface. I leave it 
therefore to the conſideration of my countrymen, EP heartily wiſh they 


may make the uſe of it that it appears to be deſigned for. 
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"NINCE you are pleaſed to enquire what are my thoughts about the mu- 
|" tual Toleration of Chriſtians in their different profeſſions of religion, l 
muſt needs anſwer you freely, that I eſteem that Toleration to be the 
chief characteriſtical mark of the true church. For whatſoever ſome people 
boaſt of the antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward 


worſhip ; others, of the reformation of their diſcipline ; all, of the orthodoxy 


of their faith, for every one is orthodox to himſelf; theſe things, and all others 
of this nature, are mach rather marks of men ftriving for power and empire 


over one another, than of the church of Chriſt. Let any one have ever ſo 


true a claim to all theſe things, yet if he be deſtitute of charity, meekneſs, 
and good-will in general towards all mankind, even to thoſe that are not 
Chriſtians, he is certainly yet ſhort'of being a true Chriſttan himſelf. «© The 
* kingsof the Gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, faid our Saviour to his diſ- 
* ciples, but ye ſhall not be ſo, Luke xxii. 25,26. The bufineſs of true religion 


is quite another thing. It is not inſtituted in order to the erecting an external 
pomp, nor to the obtaining of eccleſraftical dominion, nor to the exerciſing 


of compulſive force; but tothe regulating of men's lives according to the rules 


of virtue and piety. Whoſoever will lift himſelf under the banner of Chriſt, 


Mmuſt, in the firſt place and above all things, make war upon his own luſts and 
vices. It is in vain for any man to uſurp the name of Chriſtian, without holi- 
neſs of life, purity of manners, and benignity and mecknefs of fpirit. © Let 


every one that nameth the name of Chrift, depart from iniquity. 2 Tim. 


10 it. 19. Thou, when thou art converted, ſtrengthen thy brethren,” ſaid 
eur Lord to Peter, Luke xxii. 32. It would indeed be very hard for one that 
appears careleſs about his own falvation, to perfuade me that he were extremely 
concerned for mine. For it is impoſſible that thoſe ſhould fincerely and 


| heartily apply themſelves to make other people Chriftians, who have not really 


embraced the Chriſtian religion in their own hearts. If the Goſpel and the 


| Apoſtles may be eredited, no man can be a Chriſtian without charity, and 


without that faith Which works, not by force, but by love. Now I __ 8 
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the conſciences of thoſe that perſecute, torment, deſtroy, and kill other men 
upon pretence of religion, whether they do it out of friendſhip and kindneſs 
towards them, or no: and I hall then indeed, and not till then, believe they 
do ſo, when I ſhall fee thoſe fiery zealots correcting, in the ſame manner, 
their friends and familiar acquaintance, for the manifeſt fins they commit 
againſt the precepts of the Goſpel ; when I ſhall fee them proſecute with 
fre and ſword the members of their own communion that are tainted with 
enormous vices, and without amendment are in danger of eternal perdition ; 
and when I ſhall ſee them thus expreſs their love and deſire of the ſalvation 
of their ſouls, by the infliction of torments, and exerciſe of all manner of 
eruelties. For if it be out of a principle of charity, as they pretend, and 
love to men's ſouls, that they deprive them of their eſtates, maim them with 
corporal puniſhments, ſtarve and torment them in noiſome priſons, and in 
the end even take away their lives; I fay, if all this be done merely to make 
men Chriſtians, and procure their ſalvation, why then do they ſuffer ©* whore- 
dom, fraud, malice, and ſuch-like enormities,” which, according to the 
Apoſtle, Rom. i. manifeſtly relith of heatheniſn corruption, to predominate 
ſo much and abound amongſt their flocks and people? Theſe, and ſuch-like 
things, are certainly more contrary to the glory of God, to the purity of the 
church, and to the ſalvation of ſouls, than any conſcientious diflent from ec- 
clefiaſtical deciſion, or ſeparation from publick worſhip, whilſt accompanied 
with innocency of life. Why then does this burning zeal for God, for the 
church, and for the ſalvation of fouls ; burning, I fay, literally, with fire 
and faggot; paſs by thoſe moral vices and wickedneſſes, without any chaſ- 
tiſement, which are acknowledged by all men to be diametrically oppoſite 
to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; and bend all its nerves either to the intro- 
ducing of ceremonies, or to the eſtabliſhment of opinions, which for the 
moſt part are about nice and intricate matters, that exceed the capacity of 
ordinary underſtandings? Which of the parties contending about theſe 
things is in the right, which of them is guilty of ſchiſm or hereſy, whether 
thoſe that domineer or thoſe that ſuffer, will then at laſt be manifeſt, when 
the cauſe of their ſeparation comes to be judged of. He certainly that fol-- 
lows Chrift, embraces his doctrine, and bears his yoke, though he forſake 
both father and mother, ſeparate from the publick aſſemblies and ceremonies 
of his country, or whomſoever, or whatſoever elſe he relinquiſhes, will not 
then be judged an heretick. | | 
No, though the diviſions that are amongſt ſects ſhould be allowed to be 
eyer ſo obſtructive of the ſalvation of fouls; yet nevertheleſs «adultery, forni- 
cation, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, idolatry, and ſuch-like things, cannot be 
denied to be works of the fleth;” concerning which the Apoſtle has expreſly. 
declared, that they who do them ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God, 
Gal. v. 21. Whoſoever therefore is ſincerely ſolicitous about the kingdom 
of God, and thinks it his duty to endeavour the enlargement of it amongſt 
men, ought to apply himſelf with no leſs care and induſtry to the rooting out 
of theſe unmoralities, than to the extirpation of ſects. But if any one do other 
wife, and whilſt he is crucl and implacable towards thaſe that differ ſrom him 
> 3 4 | A: 
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in opinion, he be indulgent to ſuch iniquities and immoralities as are unbe. 
coming the name of a Chriſtian, let ſuch a one talk ever ſo much of the 
church, he plainly demonſtrates by his actions, that it is another kingdom h 
aims at, and not the advancement of the kingdom of God. ; 

THAT any man ſhould think fit to cauſe another man, whoſe ſal vation 
he heartily deſires, to expire in torments, and that even in an unconverted 
eſtate, would, I confeſs, 3 very ſtrange to me, and, I think, to any other 


alſo. But no- body, ſurely, will ever believe that ſuch a carriage can proceed 
from charity, love, or good-will. If any one maintain that men ongh 


t to be 


compelled by fire and ſword to profeſs certain doctrines, and conform to this 
or that exterior worſhip, without any regard had unto their morals; if an 

one endeavour to convert thoſe that are erroneous unto. the faith, by 8 
them to profeſs things that they do not believe, and allowing them to prac- 
tiſe things that the Goſpel does not permit; it cannot be doubted indeed, that 


ſuch a one is deſirous to have a numerous aſſembly joined in the ſame pro- 


feſſion with himſelf; but that he principally intends by thoſe means to com- 


poſe a truly Chriſtian church, is altogether incredible. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at, if thoſe who do not really contend for the advancement of 
the true religion, and of the church of Chriſt, make uſe of arms that do 
not belong to the Chriſtian warfare. If, like the captain of our ſalvation, 
they ſincerely deſired the good of ſouls, they would tread in the ſteps and 
follow the perfect example of that prince of peace, who ſent out his ſol- 
diers to the ſubduing of nations, and gathering them into his church, not 
armed with the ſword, or other inſtruments of force, but prepared with the 
Goſpel of peace, and with the exemplary holineſs of their converſation, 
This was his method, Though if infidels were'to be converted by force, if 

thoſe that are either blind or obſtinate were to be drawn off from their errors 


by armed ſoldiers, we know very well that it was much more eaſy for him 


to do it with armies of heavenly legions, than for any fon of the church, 


how potent ſoever, with all his dragoons. | 


Tux toleration of thoſe that differ from others in matters of religion, is ſo 
agreeable to the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to the genuine reaſon of man- 
kind, that it ſeems monſtrous for men to be ſo blind, as not to perceive the 
neceſſity and advantage of it, in ſo clear a light. I will not here tax the 

ride and ambition of ſome, the paſſion and uncharitable zeal of others. 
Theſe are faults from which human affairs can perhaps ſcarce ever be per- 
fectly freed ; but yet ſuch as no-body will bear the plain imputation of, 
without covering them with ſome ſpecious colour; and fo pretend to com- 
mendation, whilſt they are carried away by their own irregular paſſions. 
But however, that ſome may not colour their ſpirit of perſecution and un- 
chriſtian cruelty, with a pretence of care of the publick weal,.and obſervation 


of the laws; and that others, under pretence of religion, may not ſeek im- 


unity for their libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs; in a word, that none may 
impoſe either upon himſelf or others, by the pretences of loyalty and obe- 


dience to the prince, or of tenderneſs and ſincerity in the worſhip of God; 


I eſteem it above all things neceſſary to diſtinguiſh exactly the buſineſs of 


civil 
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civil government from that of religion, and to ſettle the juſt bounds that lie 
between the one and the other. If this be not done, there can be no end 
put to the controverſies that will be always ariſing between thoſe that have, 


or at leaſt pretend to have, on the one fide, a concernment for the intereſt 
of men's ſouls, and, on the other fide, a care of the commonwealth. 
Tux commonwealth ſeems to me to be a ſociety of men conſtituted only 
for the procuring, preſerving, and advancing their own civil intereſts. 
' Civil intereſt I call life, liberty, health, and indolency of body; and the 
ſſeſſion of outward things, ſuch as money, lands, houſes, furniture, and 
e like. | 
" IT is the duty of the civil magiſtrate, by the impartial execution of equal 
laws, to ſecure unto all the people in general, and to every one of his ſubjects 
in particular, the juſt poſſeſſion of theſe things belonging to this life. If 
any one preſume to violate the laws of publick juſtice and equity, eſtabliſhed 
for the preſervation of theſe things, his preſumption is to be checked by 
the fear of puniſhment, conſiſting in the deprivation or diminution of thoſe 
civil . or goods, which otherwiſe he might and ought to enjoy. 
But ſeeing no man does willingly ſuffer himſelf to be puniſhed by the depri- 
vation of any part of his goods, and much leſs of his liberty or life, there- 
fore is the magiſtrate armed with the force and ſtrength of all his ſubjects, 
in order to the puniſhment of thoſe that violate any other man's rights. 
Now that the whole juriſdiction of the magiſtrate reaches only to theſe 
civil concernments ; and that all civil power, right and dominion, is bound- 
ed and confined to the only care of promoting theſe things; and that it nei- 
ther can nor ought in any manner to be extended to the ſalvation of ſouls; 
theſe following conſiderations ſeem unto me abundantly to demonſtrate. 
 FigsT, Becauſe the care of ſouls is not committed to the civil magi- 
ſtrate, any more than to other men. It is not committed unto him, I ſay, by 


God; becauſe it appears not that God has ever prep any ſuch authority to 


one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. Nor can any 
ſuch power be veſted in the magiſtrate by the conſent of the people; becauſe 
no man can ſo far abandon the care of his own ſalvation, as blindly to leave 


it to the choice of any other, whether prince or ſubject, to preſcribe to him. 


what faith or worſhip he ſhall embrace. For no man can, if he would, 
conform his faith to the dictates of another. All the life and power of true 


religion conſiſts in the inward and full perſuaſion of the mind; and faith is. 


not faith without believing. Whatever profeſſion we make, to whatever. 
outward worſhip we conform, if we are not fully ſatisfied in our own mind 
that the one is true, and the other well-pleaſing unto God, ſuch profeſſion. 
and ſuch practice, far from being any furtherance, are indeed great.obſtacles 
to our ſalvation. For in this manner, inſtead of expiating other fins by the 
exerciſe of religion, I ſay, in offering thus unto God Almighty ſuch a. 
worſhip as we eſteem to be diſpleaſing unto him, we add unto the num 


ber of our other ſins, thoſe alſo of hypocriſy, and contempt of his Divine 


Majeſty. | | 
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In the fecond place. The care of fouls can not belong to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, becauſe his power conſiſts only in outward force: but true and (:y_ 
ing religion confiſts in the inward perſuaſion of the mind, without which 
nothing can be acceptable to God. And ſuch is the nature of the under. 
ſtanding, that it cannot be compelled to the belief of any thing by outward 
force. Confiſcation of eſtate, impriſonment, torments, nothing of that 


nature can have any ſuch efficacy as to make men change the in ward judg- 


ment that they have framed of thi | 

Ir may indeed be alledged, that the magiſtrate may make uſe of argu- 
ments, and thereby draw the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure 
their ſalvation. I grant it; but this is common to him with other men. 
In teaching, inſtructing, and redreſſing the erroneous by reaſon, he may 


certainly do what becomes any good man to do. Magiſtracy does not oblige 


him to put off either humanity or chriſtianity. But it is one thing to per- 
ſuade, another to command; one thing to preſs with arguments, another 
with penalties. This the civil power alone has a right to do; to the other, 
good-will is authority enough. Every man has commiſſion to admoniſh, 
exhort, convince another of error, and by reaſoning to draw him into 
truth: but to give laws, receive obedience, and compel with the ſword, 
belongs to none but the magiſtrate. And upon this ground I affirm, that 
the magiſtrate's power extends not to the eſtabliſhing of any article of faith, 
or forms of worſhip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force 
at all without penalties, and penalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent; 
becauſe they are not proper to convince the mind. Neither the profeſſion 
of any articles of faith, nor the conformity to any outward form of wor- 


ſhip, as has been already ſaid, can be available to the falvation of fouls, 


unleſs the truth of the one, and the acceptableneſs of the other unto God, 
be thoroughly believed by thoſe that fo profeſs and practiſe. But penal- 
ties. are no ways capable to produce ſuch belief. It is only light and 
evidence that can work a change in men's opinions; and that light can in 
no manner proceed from corporal ſufferings, or any other outward penal- 
2228; : | | 

Ix the third place, The care of the ſalvation of men's ſouls cannot belong 
to the magiſtrate; becauſe, though the rigour of laws and the force of pe- 


| nalties were capable to convince and change men's minds, yet would not that 


help at all to the ſalvation of their ſouls. For, there being but one truth, 
one way to heaven; what hopes is there that more men would be led into 
it, if they had no other rule to follow but the religion of the court, and were 
put under a neceſſity to quit the light of their own reaſon, to oppoſe the dic- 
tates of their own conſciences, and blindly to reſign up themſelves to the will 
of their governors, and to the religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or 
ſuperſtition had chanced to eſtabliſh in the countries where they were born? 
In the variety and contradiction of opinions in religion, wherein the princes 
of the world are as much divided as in their ſecular intereſts, the narrow wa) 


would be much ftraitened; one country alone would be in the right, and all 


the reſt of the world put under an obligation of following their princes in 


the ways that lead to deſtruction : and that which heightens the burly, 
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aud very ill ſuits the notion of a deity, men would owe their eternal hap- 
ineſs or miſery to the places of their nativity. it 
'Tuzss.conkderations, to omit many others that might have been urged 
to the lame purpoſe, ſeem unto me ſufficient to conclude, that all the power 
af civil government relates only to men's civil intereſts, is confined to the 
care af the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the world to 
— us paw conſider what a church is. A church then I take to be a 
voluntary Jogiety of men, joining themſelves together of their own accord, 
in order to the publick worſhipping of God, in ſuch a manner as they judge 
acceptable to him, and effectual to the ſalvation of their ſouls. l 
Isa v, it is a free and voluntary ſociety. No- hody is born a member of 
any churchg otherwiſe the religion of parents would deſcend unto children, 
by the ſame right of inheritance as their temporal eſtates, and every one 
would hold his faith by the ſame tenure he does his lands; than which no- 
thing can be imagined more abſurd. Thus therefore that matter ſtands. 
No man by nature is bound unto any particular church or fe, but every one 
joins himſelf voluntarily to that ſociety ia which he believes he has found 
that profeſſion and worſhip which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes 
of ſalvation, as it was the only cauſe of his entrance into that communion, 
ſoit can be the only reaſon. of his ſtay there. For if afterwards he diſcover 
any thing either erroneous in the doctrine, or incongruous in the worſhip of 


that ſociety to which he has joined himſelf, why ſhould it not be as free for 


him to go out ag it was to enter? No member of a religious ſociety can be 
tied with any other bonds but what proceed from the certain expectation of 
eternal life. A church then is a ſociety of members voluntarily uniting 
to this end. 3. +T1 BY; 951041 31 9 4 ' 
I follows now that we conſider what is the power of this church, and unto 
what laws it is ſubject, 


ForA8MUCH as no ſociety, how free ſoever, or upon whatſoever flight oc- 


cation inſtituted, (whether of philoſophers for learning, of merchants for com- 


meree, or of men of leiſure for mutual converſation and diſcourſe) no church 


or company, I ſay, can in the leaſt ſubſiſt and hold together, but will pre- 
ſently diſſolve and break to pieces, unleſs it be regulated by ſome laws, and 
the members all conſent to obſerve ſome order. Place and time of meeting 
muſt be agreed on; rules for admitting and excluding members muſt be eſta- 
bliſhed; diſtinction of officers, and putting things into a regular courſe, 
and ſuch- like, cannot be omitted. But ſince the ſoinin together of ſeveral 
members into this church - ſociety, as has already been demonſtrated, is ab- 
bolutely free and ſpontanequs, it neceſſarily follows, that the right of mak- 
ing its Jaws:can belong to none but the ſociety itſelf, or at leaſt, which is 
the ſame thing, to thoſe whom the ſociety by common conſent has autho- 
tiled thereunto. oo. VVV digg 
Sous perhaps may abject, that no ſuch ſegiety. can be ſaid to be a true 
church, / unleſs: it have in it a biſhop, or preſbyter, with ruling authority 
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derived from the very Apoſtles, and continued down unto the preſent time 


in which I am perſuaded 
the ſalvation of my foul. In this manner eccleſiaſtical liberty will be pre- 
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by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 
To theſe I anſwer. 


In the firſt place, Let them ſhew me the edict by 


which Chriſt has impoſed that lay upon his church. And let not any man 


think me impertinent, if, in a thing of this conſequence, I require that the 


terms of that edict be very expreſs and poſitive. For the promiſe he has 


made us, that whereſoever two or three are gathered together in his name 
U 


„ he will be in the midſt of them, Matth. xviii. 20. ſeems to imply the 


contrary. Whether ſuch an aſſembly want any thing neceſſary to a true 
church, pray do you conſider. Certain I am, that nothing can be there 


wanting unto the ſalvation of ſouls; which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. 


Nrxr, pray obſerve how great have always been the diviſions amongſt even 
thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the divine inſtitution, and continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of a certain order of rulers in the church. Now their very diſſenſion 
unavoidably puts us upon a neceſſity of deliberating, and conſequently allows 
a liberty of chuſing that, which —_ — we prefer. 

Ap, in the laſt place, I conſent that theſe men have a ruler of their 


church, eſtabliſhed by ſuch a long ſeries of ſueceſſion as they judge neceſſary, 


provided I may have liberty at the ſame time to join myſelf to that ſociety, 
oſe things are to be found which are neceſſary to 


ſerved on all fides, and no man will have a legiſlator impoſed upon him, but 


whom himſelf has choſen. © 


Bur fince men are ſo ſolicitous about the true church, I would only aſk 


them here by the way, if it be not more agreeable'to the church of Chriſt 


to make the conditions of her communion conſiſt in ſuch things, and ſuch 
things only, as the Holy Spirit has in the Holy Scriptures declared, in ex- 
preſs words, to be neceſſary to ſalvation ? I aſk, I ſay, whether this be not 
more agreeable to the church of Chriſt, than for men to impoſe their own 
inventions and interpretations-upon others, as if they were of divine autho- 
rity ; and to eſtabliſh by eccleſiaſtical laws, as abſolutely neceſſary to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, ſuch things as the Holy Scriptures do either not 


mention, or at leaſt not expreſly command? Whoſoever requires thoſe 


things in order to eccleſiaſtical communion,” Which Chriſt does not require 
in order to life eternal, he may perhaps indeed conſtitute a ſociety accom- 
modated to his own opinion, and his own advantage; but how that can be 
called the church of Chriſt, which is eſtabliſhed upon laws that are not his, 


and which excludes ſuch perſons from its communion, as he will one day 
receive into the kingdom of heaven, I underſtand not. But this being not a 
proper place to enquire into the marks of the true church, I will only mind 


thoſe that contend fo earneſtly for the decrees of their own ſociety, and that 


cry out continually the cyuRcn, the nuch, with as much noiſe, and 


perhaps upon the ſame principle, as the Epheſian filverſmiths did for their 
Diana ; this, I ſay, 1 defire to mind them of, that the Goſpel frequent!) 


declares that the true diſeiꝑles of Chriſt muſt ſuffer perſecution; but that the 
church of Chriſt ſhould perſecute others, and force others by fire and ſword 


oa 
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to embrace her faith and doctrine, I could never yet find in any of the books 
of the New Teſtament. 


Tux end of a religious ſociety, as has already been ſaid, is the publick wor- 
ſhip of God, and by means thereof the acquiſition of eternal life. All diſ- 
cipline ought therefore to tend to that end, and all eccleſiaſtical laws to be 
thereunto confined. Nothing ought, nor can be tranſacted in this ſociety, 
relating to the poſſeſſion of civil and worldly goods. No force is here to be 
made uſe of, upon any occaſion whatſoever : for force belongs wholly to the 


civil magiſtrate, and the poſſeſſion of all outward goods is ſubje& to his 


juriſdiction. 485 | 

gur it may be aſked, by what means then ſhall eccleſiaſtical laws be eſta- 
bliſhed, if they muſt be thus deſtitute of all compulſive power? I anſwer, 
they muſt be eſtabliſhed by means ſuitable to the nature of ſuch things, 
whereof the external profeſſion and obſervation, if not proceeding from a 
thorough conviction and approbation of the mind, is altogether uſeleſs and 
unprofitable. The arms by which the members of this ſociety are to be 
kept within their duty, are exhortations, admonitions, and advice. If by 
theſe means the offenders will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous convinced, 
there remains nothing farther to be done, but that ſuch ſtubborn and obſti- 
nate perſons, who give no ground to hope for their reformation, ſhould be 
caſt out and ſeparated from the ſociety. This is the laſt and utmoſt force of 
eccleſiaſtical authority: no other puniſhment can thereby be inflicted, than 


that the relation ceaſing between the body and the member which is cut off, 


the perſon ſo condemned ceaſes to be a part of that church. 
Tussg things being thus determined, let us enquire in the next place, 


how far the duty of Toleration extends, and what is required from every 
one by it. | | 


Anp- firſt, I hold, that no church is bound by the duty of Toleration to 


nately to offend againſt the laws of the ſociety. For theſe m_ the condi- 
them were 
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| rn him in the things of this life, becauſe thou ſuppoſeſt he will be mi- 


from one another in religion, I underſtand alſo of particular churches; which 


it, the church remains always as it was before, a free and voluntary ſociety. 


dy particular churches, in the fame manner as by private perſons, without 


cCieus words, to ſuy juſt noting at a. For every church ig orthodox toit- 
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ceaſe.” For there is no civil injury done unto the excomithunicated perſon, hy 
the church miniſter's refuſing him that bread and wine, in the celebrã- 
tion of the Lord's ſupper, wWhick Was not bought with his, but other men's 
n e 
SECONDLY: No private perſon has any right in any manner to prejudi 
another perſon in his civil d or another c = 1 
religion. All the rights and franchiſes that belong to hit as a man, or as 
a: deni ſon, are inviolably to be preſerved to him. Theſe are not the buſineſ; 
of religion. No violehce nor injury is to be offered him, whether he be 
Chriſtian or Pagan. Nay, we muſt not content ourſelyes with the narrow 
meaſures of bare juſtice: ok bounty; and liberality muſt be added to 
it. This the Goſpel enjoins, this reaſon direQs, and this that natural fe]. 
lowſhip we are born into requires of us. If any man err from the right 
Way, it is his own misfortune, no injury to the: nor therefore art thou to 


rable in that which is to come. 
War I ſay concerning the mutual toleration of private perſons differing 


ſtand as it were in the ſame relation to each other as private perfons amon 
themſelves; nor has any one of them any manner of juriſdiction over any 
other, no not even when the civil magiſtrate, as it ſometimes happens, 
comes to be of this or the other communion. For the civil government can 
give no new right to the church, nor the church to the civil government. 
So that whether the magiſtrate join himſelf to any church, or ſeparate from 


It neither acquires the power of the ſword by the magiſtrate's coming to it, 
nor does it loſe the right of inſtruction and excommunication by his going 

from it. This is the fundamental and immutable right of a ſpontaneous ſo- 
ciety, that it has power to remove any of its members who tranſgreſs the 
rules of its inſtitution : but it cannot, by the aeceſſion of any new members, 
acquire any right of juriſdiction over thoſe that are not joined with it. And 
therefore peace, equity, and friendſhip, are always mutually to be obſerved. 


any pretence of ſaperiority or juriſdiction over one another. 

Fnar the thing may be made yet clearer by an example; let us ſuppoſe 
two churches, the one of Arminians, the other of Calviniſts, reſiding in the 
city of Conſtantinople. Will any one ſay, that either of theſe churches has 
right to deprive the members of the other of their'eftates and liberty, as we 
ſee pradtiſedelſewhere, becauſe of their differing from it in ſome doctrines or 
ceremonies; whilſt the Turks in the mean while filently ſtand by, and laugh 
to'foe with what inhuman cruelty Chriſtians thus rage againit Chriſtians ? 
But if one of thefs churches hath this power of treating the other ill, Laßt 
which: of them it is to whom that power belongs, and by what right? It 
will be anfwered; vadoubtedly; that it is the orthodox church which has the 
right of 0 over the emenebus or heretical. This is, in great and ſpe- 
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(elf; to others, erroneous or heretical. What ſoever any church believes, it 
believes to be true; and the contrary thereunto it pronounces to be error. 
% that: the controverſy between theſe. churches about the truth of their 
doctrines, and the purity of their worſhip, is on both ſides equal; nor is: 
there any judge; either at Conftantinople, or elſewhere upon earth, by whoſe 
ſentener it can be determined. The deciſion of that queſtion belongs only 
to the Supreme Judge of all men, to whom alſo alone belongs the puniſhment 
of the ertoneous. In the mean while, let thoſe: men conſider how heinouſly 
they fin, who, adding injuſtice, if not to their error, yet certainly to their 
pride, do raſhly and arrogantly take upon them to miſuſe the ſervants of ano- 
ther maſter, who are not at all accountable to them. | | | 
Nav, further: if it could be manifeſt which of theſe two diſſenting. 
churches were in the right way, there would not accrue thereby unto the or- 
thodox any right of deſtroying the other. For churches have neither any- 
juriſdiction in worldly matters, nor are fire and ſword any proper inſtruments- 
wherewith to convince men's minds of error, and inform them of the truth. 
Let us ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, that the civil magiſtrate is inclined to favour one 
of them, and to put his ſword into their hands, that, by his conſent, they 
might chaſtiſe the diſſenters as they pleaſed. Will any man ſay, that any 
right can be derived unto a Chriſtian church, over its brethren, from a 
Turkiſh emperor? An infidel, who has himſelf no authority to puniſh: 
Chriſtians for the articles of their faith, cannot confer ſuch an authority up- 
on any ſociety of Chriſtians, nor give unto them a right which he has not 
himfelf. This would be the caſe at Conſtantinople. And the reaſon of the 
thing is the ſame in any Chriſtian kingdom. The civil power is the ſame in: 
every place: nor can that power, in the hands of a Chriſtian prince, confer 


any greater authority upon the church, than in the hands of a heathen ;. 


which 1s to ſay, juſt none at all. / 

NEVERTHELESS, it is worthy to be obſerved, and lamented, that the moſt. 
wolent of theſe defenders of the truth, the oppoſers of error, the exclaimers 
2 ſchiſm, do hardly ever let looſe this their zeal for God, with which- 

are ſo. warmed and inflamed, unleſs where they have the civil magiſ- 
trate om their ſide. But ſo ſoon as ever court-favour has given them the bet— 
ter end of the ſtaff, and they begin to feel themſelves the ſtronger; then pre- 
ſently peace and charity are (0 Be laid aſide: otherwiſe, they are religiouſly; 
wo be oblervẽ Where they have not the power to carry on perſecution, and 
to become maſters, there they deſire to live upon fair terms, and preach up 
Toleration. When, they are not ſtrengthened with the civil power, then they 
can bean moſt patieatty, and unmovedly, the contagion. of idolatry, ſuper- 


tion, and hereſy; in their neighbourhood 3 of which, on other occaſions, | 


the intereſt of religion makes them to be extremely apprehenſive... They; 
do not forwardly: attack thoſe: errors which are in faſhion at court, or are 
_ countenance by the government. - Here they can be content to ſpare their 
aguments:. which yet, with their leave, is the only right method of pro- 


Pagating teath ;  whichihas no: ſuch: way of prevailing, as when ſtrong argu- 


menandgoodireabiinanrs joined with the ſoftneſs of civility and good uſage. 
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a ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, and takes upon him the office of teaching, is 


"whether private perſons or magiſtrates, if any ſuch there be in his church, 


 Kiſter of the word of God, a preacher of the goſpel of peace, teach other- 
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No- op therefore, in fine, neither ſingle perſons, nor churches, nay, not 
even commonwealths, habe any juſt title to invade the civil rights and 
worldly goods of each other, upon pretence of religion. Thoſe that are of 
another opinion, would do well to confider with themſelves how pernicious 
a ſeed of diſcord and war, how powerful a provocation to endleſs hatreds 
rapines, and flaughters, they thereby furniſh unto mankind. No peace and 
ſecurity, no not ſo much as common friendſhip, can ever be eſtabliſhed or 


© preſerved amonft men, ſo long as this opinion prevails that dominion is 


founded in grace, and that religion is to be propagated by force of arms.“ 
Ix the third place: Let us ſee what the duty of Toleration requires from 
thoſe who are ditinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, from the laity, as they 
nn to call us, by ſome eccleſiaſtical character and office; whether they be 
iſhops, prieſts, preſbyters, miniſters, or however elſe dignified or diſtin- 
guiſhed. It is not my buſineſs to enquire here into the original of the power 
or dignity of the clergy. This only I fay, that whenceſoever their autho- 
rity be ſprung, ſince it is eccleſiaſtical, it ought to be confined within the 
bounds of the church, nor can it in any manner be extended to civil affairs; 
becauſe the church itſelf is a thing abſolutely ſeparate and diſtin from the 
commonwealth. The boundaries on both ſides are fixed and immoveable. 
He jumbles heaven and earth together, the things moſt remote and oppoſite, 
who mixes theſe ſocieties, which are, in their original, end, buſineſs, and 
in every thing, perfectly diſtinct, and infinitely different from each other. 
No man therefore, with whatſoever eccleſiaſtical office he be dignified, can 
deprive another man that is not of his church and faith, either of liberty, 
or of any part of his worldly goods, upon the account of that difference 
which is between them in religion. For whatſoever is not lawful to the 
whole church cannot, by any eccleſiaſtical right, become lawful to any of 
its members. A „ 1 
Bur this is not all. It is not enough that eccleſiaſtical men abſtain from 
violence and rapine, and all manner of perſecution. He that pretends to be 


obliged alſo to admoniſh his hearers of the duties of peace and good-will 

towards all men; as well towards the erroneous as the orthodox; towards 
thoſe that differ from them in faith and worſhip, as well as towards thoſe 
that agree with them therein: and he ought induſtriouſly to exhort all men, 


to charity, meekneſs, and toleration ; and diligently endeavour to allay and 
temper all that heat, and unreaſonable averſeneſs of mind, which either an 
man's fiery zeal for his own ſect, or the craft of others, has kindled again 
diſſenters. I will not undertake to repreſent how happy and how great would 
be the fruit, both in church and ſtate, if the pulpits eyery-where ſounded 
with this doctrine of peace and toleration; leſt I thould ſeem to reflect too 
feverely upon thoſe men whoſe dignity I deſire not to detract from, nor 
would have it diminiſhed either by others or themſelves. But this I fay, 
that thus it ought to be. And if any one that profeſſes himſelf to be a mi- 


wile ; 
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wiſe; he either underſtands not, or neglects the buſineſs of his calling, and 
(hall one day give account thereof unto the prince of peace. If Chriſtians 
are to be admoniſhed that they abſtain from all manner. of revenge, even 
after repeated provocations and multiplied injuries ; how much more ought 
they who ſuffer nothing, who have had no harm done them, to forbear 
violence, and abſtain from all manner of ill uſage towards thoſe from whom 
they haye received none? This caution and temper they ought certainly to- 
uſe towards thoſe who mind only their own buſineſs, and are ſolicitous for 
nothing but that, whatever men think of them, they may worſhip God 
in that manner which they are . perſuaded is acceptable to him, and in 
which they have the ſtrongeſt hopes of eternal ſalvation. In private do- 
meſtick affairs, in the management of eſtates, in the conſervation of bodi- 
ly health, every man may conſider what ſuits his own conveniency, and 
follow what courſe he likes beſt. No man complains of the ill manage- 
ment of his neighbours affairs. No man is angry with another for an er- 
ror committed in ſowing his land, or in marrying his daughter. No- body 
corrects a ſpendthrift for conſuming his ſubſtance in taverns. Let an 
man pull down, or build, or make whatſoever. experices he pleaſes, no- 
body murmurs, no-body controuls him ; he has his liberty. But if any 
man do not frequent the church, if he do not there conform his behaviour 
exactly to the accuſtomed ceremonies, or if he brings not his children to 
be initiated in the ſacred myſteries of this or the other congregation ; this 
immediately cauſes an uproar, and the neighbourhood is filled with noiſe 
and clamour. Every one is ready to be the avenger of ſo great a crime. 
And the zealots hardly have patience -to refrain from violence and rapine,, 
ſo long till the cauſe be heard, and the poor man be, according to few. 
condemned to the loſs of liberty, goods, or life. Oh that our eccleſiaſtical 
orators, of every ſet, would apply themſelves, with all the ſtrength of ar- 
guments that they are able, to the confounding of men's errors! But let 
them ſpare their perſons. Let them not ſupply their want of reaſons with 
the inſtruments of force, which belong to another juriſdiction, and do ill 
become a churchman's hands. Let them not call in the magiſtrate's autho- 
rity to the aid of their eloquence, or learning; leſt perhaps, whilſt they 
pretend only love for the truth, this their intemperate zeal, breathing no- 
thing but fire and ſword, betray their ambition, and ſhew that: what. they 
deſire is temporal dominion. For it will be very difficult to perſuade men 
of ſenſe, that he, who with dry eyes, and ſatisfaction of mind, ean deli- 
ver his brother unto the. executioner, to be burnt alive, does fincerely and 
heartily concern himſelf to ſave that brother from the flames of hell in the 
world to come. + L ol | 

In the laſt place. Let us now conſider what is the magiſtrate's: duty in 
the buſineſs” of toleratron : which is certainly very eonfiderable. 
55 Wr have already proved, that the care of ſouls does: not. belong to the | | 
mapiltrate : not a magiſterial.care, I mean, if I may. fo call it, which conſiſts | bi 
in preſcribing by laws, and compelling by. puniſhments.. But a charitable ] 
care, which conſiſts in teaching, admoniſhing, and perſuading, eannot be de- 
nied unto! any man. The care therefore of. every man's ſoul. belongs unto- 


Himſelf, 
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wiegelt, and 55 to be leſt unte himſelf. But what If he negleR the care g 


bis ut? Tanſwer, what if be neglect the care af his Health, . er of his 

0 ugs are: nearlier related to the government of the megiſtrate 
than the ether? Will the magiſtrate provide by an expreſs law, that ſuch 
an one ſhall not become pot er ſick? Laws provide, as much as is,poſlible, 
that the goods and health of ſubjects be not injured by the fraud or violence 
A others; they do not guard them from the negligence or ihuſbanflty of 


the poſſeſſors themſelves. Na man can be- forced to be rich or healthful, 


whether he will or no. Nay, God himſelf will not ſave men againſt their 
Wille. Lot us ſuppoſe, however, that ſome prince were deſirous to force 
His ſubjects to accumulate riches, or to preſerve the health and ſtrength af 
their bodies. Shall it be qrovided by law, that they muſt conſult none but 
Roman phyſicians, and ſhell every ane be bound to live according to their 
Preſeriptions? What, ſhall no potion, no broth be taken, but what is pre- 
pared either in the Vatican, ſuppoſe, or ina Geneva ſhop ? Or, to make 
theſe ſubjects rich, ſhall they all be obliged by law to hecome.merchants, or 


_ muſicians ? Or, Mall every one turn victualler, or ſmith, becauſe there are 


Swe that maintain their families plentifully, and grow rich in thoſe pro- 


Fefſians? But it may be ſaid, there are a thouſand ways to wealth, but one 


only way to heaven. It is well Gid indeed, eſpecially by thoſe that plead 


For compelling man into this or the other way. For if there were ſeveral 


Wars that lead thither, there would not be ſo much as a pretence left for 


compulſion. _ But now, if I be marching on with my utmoſt vigour, in 
that way Which, accordimgg to the ſacred geography, leads ſtraight to Jeruſa- 


Jem; why am I beaten and ill ufed by others, becauſe, perhaps, I wear 
not buſkins; becauſe my hair is not of the fight cut ; becauſe, perhaps, I 


have not been dipt in the right faſhion; hecauſe I eat fleſh upon the road, 
or ſome other food which agrees with my ſtornach ; becauſe I avoid certain 
+Þy-ways, which ſeem unto me to lead into briars or precipices ; becauſe, 
amongſt the ſeveral paths' that are in the fame road, I chuſe that to 
Walk in which ſeems to be the ſtraighteſt and cleaneſt ; becauſe I avoid 
40 keep company with ſome travellers that are leſs grave, and others that 
are more ſour 1. than they ought to be; or in fine, becauſe I follow 
aA guide that either is, or is not, cloathed in white, and crowned with a 
mitre? Certainly, if we conſider right, we ſhall find that for the mot 
part they are ſuch frivolqus things as theſe, that, without any prejudice 
to religion or the ſalvation of ſouls, if not accompanied with ſuperſtition 
or hypocriſy, might either be obſerved or omitted; I ſay, they are ſuch- like 


| things as theſe, Which breed implacable enmities among Chriſtian bre- 


thren, who are all agreed in the ſubſtantial and truly fundamental part of 
e ee, e 
Bor let us grant unte theſe zealots, who condemn all things that are not 


of their mode, that from theſe circumſtances ariſe different ends. What ſhall 
ve conelude from;thence? There is only one of theſe which is the true wa) 
_ to eternal happineſs. But, in this great variety of ways that men follow, it 


is ſtill doubted which is this right one. Now neither the care of the com- 


monwealth, nor the right of enacting laws, does diſcover. this way that _ 
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more certainly to the magiſtrate, than every private man's ſearch 
a. Nady diſcovers it unto himſelf. I have a weak boch , ſunk under a lan- 


guiſhing diſeaſe, for which, I Ws ala there is only one remedy, but that 


unknown. Does it therefore belong unto the magiſtrate to preſcribe me a 
remedy, becauſe there is but one, and becauſe it is unknown? Becauſe there 
is but one way for me to eſcape death, will it therefore be ſafe for me to 
do whatſoever the magiſtrate ordains ? Thoſe things that every man ought 
fncerely to enquire into himſelf, and by meditation, ſtudy, ſearch, and his 
own endeavours, attain the knowledge of, cannot be looked upon as the 

culiar profeſſion of any one ſort of men. Princes indeed are born ſuperior 
unto other men in power, but in nature equal. Neither the right, nor the 
art of ruling, does neceſſarily carry along with it the certain knowledge of 
other things; and leaſt of all of the true religion. For if it were ſo, how 
could it come to paſs that the lords of the earth ſhould differ ſo vaſtly as they 
do in religious matters? But let us grant that it is probable the way to eter-- 
nal life may be better known by a prince than by his ſubjeQs ; or at leaſt, 
that in this incertitude of things, the ſafeſt and moſt commodious way for 
private perſons is to follow his dictates. You wall ſay, what then? If he 
ſhould bid you follow merchandize for your livelihood, would you decline 
that courſe for fear it ſhould not ſucceed? I anſwer: I would turn merchant 
upon the prince's command, becauſe in caſe I ſhould have ill ſucceſs in trade, 
he is abundantly able to make up my loſs ſome other way. If it be true, as 
he pretends, that he defires I ſhould thrive and grow rich, he can ſet me up 
again when unſucceſsful voyages have broke me. But this-is not the caſe, in 
the things that regard the life to come, If there I take a wrong courſe, if 
in that reſpe& I am once undone, it is not in the magiſtrate's power to re- 
pair my loſs, to caſe my ſuffering, or to reſtore me in any meaſure, much 
or entirely, to a good eſtate. What ſecurity can be given for the kingdom 
IN — OTTER ud as roy : 
_ Pexyaes ſome will fay, that they do not ſuppoſe. this infallible judgment 
that all men are bound to follow in the affairs of religion, to be in the civil 
magiſtrate, but in the church. What the church has determined, that the 
civil magiſtrate orders to be obſerved; and he provides by his authority that 
no- body ſhall either act or believe, in the buſineſs of religion, otherwiſe than 
the chureh teaches. So that the judgment of thoſe things is in the church. 
The magiſtrate himſelf yields obedience thereunto, and requires the like 
obedience from others. I anſwer : Who ſees not how frequently the name 
of the church, Which was ſo venerable in the time of the Apoſtles, has been 


* 


made uſe of to throw duſt in people's eyes, in following ages? But however, 


in the preſent caſe it helps us not. The one only narrow. way which leads 
to heaven is not better known to the magiſtrate than to private perſons, and 
| therefore I cannot ſafely take him for my guide, who may SIE Fu be as 1g- 
norant of the way as myſelf, and who certainly is leſs concerned for my ſal- 
vation than I myſelf am. Amongſt ſo many 5 7 of the Jews, how many 
of them were there whom any Ifraelite, thus blindly following, had not 
fallen into idolatry, and thereby into deſtruction ? Yet nevertheleſs, you bid 
| Vo. II. We * n SEW | ; ; me 
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me be of good courage, and tell me chat all is now. fufe amd fecure, be 

che magiſtrate does x. now ehſoin the 'obfervance' of his own * 
matters of religion, but only the decrees of the church. Of what church, 
deſerch you ? Of that which certafmly Yikes him beſt. As if he that com. 
me by Jaws and penalties to enter ihto'this_ of the other church, did not 
interpoſe his'own judgment in the matter. What difference is there whether 
he lead me hirnfelf, vr deliver me over to be led by others? I depend both 
ways pon his will, and it is he that detertnines both ways of my cternal 
ſtate. Would an Iſraelite, that had worſhipped Baal upon the command of 
His king, have been in any better condition, becauſe ſomebody had told him 
thatthe king ordered nothing in 1.88 upon his own head, nor commanded 
any thing to be done by bis fubjects in divine worſhip, but what was ap- 
toved by the counfel of priefts, and declared to be of divine right by the 
Kors of the church? ff the religion of any church become therefore 
true and ſaving, becauſe the head of that ſect, the prelates and prieſts, and 
thoſe of chat tribe, do all of them, with all their might, extol and praiſe it; 
what religion can ever be accounted erroneous, falſe and deſtructive? I am 
doubtful cohcerning the dectrine of the Sotinians, I am fuſpicious of the way 
of worſhip-praQtifed by the Papiſts, or Lutherans ; will it be ever a jot the 
ſufer for me to-Jvin either unto the one of the other of thoſe churches, upon 
the mayiſtrate's command, becauſe he commands nothing in religion but by 

the authority and counfel of the doctors of that church?! | 
Boer to the truth, we muſt acknowledge that the church, if a con- 
vention of clergymen, making canons, muſt be called by that name, is for 
the molt part 8 to be influenced by the court, than the court by the 


church. How the church was under the viciſſitude of orthodox and Arian 


perors is very well known.” Or if thoſe things be too remote, our modern 


_ Enyglith hiſtory affords us freſher examples, in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, how eafily and ſmoothly the clergy 


changed their decrees, their articles of faith, their form of worſhip, every 
thing, according to the inclination of thoſe kings and queens. Yet were 
thoſe kings and queens of fuch different minds, in points of religion, and en- 
ined thereupon ſuch different things, that no man in his wits, I had almoſt 
id none but an atheift, will preſame to ſay that any fincere and upright 
worſhipper of God could, with a ſafe conſcience, obey their ſeveral decrees. 
To conclade, It is the ſame thing whether a king Rt pheferibes laws to 
another man's religion pretend to do it by his own jadgment, or by the ec- 
defiaftical authority and advice of others. The decifions of church-men, 
whoſe differences and diſputes are ſufficiently known, cannot be any ſounder, 
or ſafer than his: nor can all their ſaffrages joined together add any new 
ſtrength unto the civil power. Though this 05 muſt be taken notice of, that 
er ſeldom have any regard to the ſufffages of eccleſiaſticks that are not 
favourers 'bf their own faith and way of worthip.” : 
Bux afterall, the principal confideration, and which abſolutely determines 
this controverſy, is this: Although the magiſtrate's opinion in religion be 
found, and the way that. he appoints be truly evangelical, yet if I be not 
8 13 5 NN Ia bad * - thoroughly 
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thoroughly perſuaded thereof in my own mind, there will be. no ſafety for 
me in following it. No way whatſoever that 1 ſhall walk in againſt the 


 4;Qates of my conſcience, will ever bring me to the manſions of the bleſſed. 


I may grow rich by an art that I take not delight in; I may be cured. of 
ſome diſeaſe by remedies that I have not faith in; but I cannot be ſaved by 
a religion that I diſtruſt; and by a worſhip that I abhor. It is in vain for an 
unbeliever to take up the outward ſhew of another man's profeſſion. Faith 
only, and inward fincerity, are the things that procure aide 2" with God. 
The moſt likely and moſt approved remedy can have no effect upon the pa- 
tient, if his ſtomach reject it as ſoon as taken. And you will in vain cram 
a medicine down a ſick man's throat, which his particular conſtitution will 
de ſure to turn into poiſon. In a word: Whatſoever may be doubtful in 
religion, yet this at leaſt is certain, that no religion, which I believe not to 
be true, can be either true. or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do 
princes compel their ſubjects to come into their church-communion, under 
pretence af laving their ſouls. If they believe, they will come of their own 
accord; if they believe not, their coming will nothing avail them. How 
great ſoever, in fine, may be the pretence of good- will and charity, and con- 
cern for the ſalvation of men's, ſouls, men cannot be forced to be ſaved. whe- 
ther they will or no. And therefore, when all is done, they mult be left to 
their n conſcien ces. | W 

 Havins thus at length freed men from all dominion over one another in 
matters of religion, let us now confider what they are to do. All men know 
and acknowledge that God ought to be publickly worſhipped. Why other- 
wile do they compel one another unto the publick aſſemblięes ? Men therefore 
conſtituted in this liberty are to enter into ſome religious ſociety, that they 
may meet together, not only for mutual edification, hut to own to the world 
that they worſhip God, and offer unto his divine majeſty ſuch ſervice as 
they themſelves are nat aſhamed of, and ſuch as they think not unworthy 
of him, nor unacceptable to him; and finally that by the purity of doctrine, 
holineſs of life, and decent form of worſhip, they may draw others unto the 
love of the true religion, and perform ſuch other things in religion as cannot 


1 


- 


de done by each private man apart. „ 5 
Tuxss religious ſocieties I call churches: and theſe I ſay the magiſtrate 
ought to tolerate. --For the buſine ſs of theſe aſſemblies of the is no- 
thing but what is lawful for every man in particular to take care of; I mean 
the ſalxatien of their ſouls: nor in this caſe is there any difference between 
the national church, and other ſeparated congregations. F 

Bor as in every church there are two things eſpecially to be conſideted; 
the outward form and rites. of worſhip, and the doctrines and articles of 
faith; theſe things muſt be handled each diſtinctly, that ſo the whole mat- 
ter of Toleration may the more clearly be underſtood. 


 CoxNCERNING outward warſhip, I ſay, in the firſt place, that the me — 


rate. has ho power to enforce by law, either in his own church, or much leſs 
in another, the uſe of any rites. or ceremonies whatſocyer in the worſhip of 
God, Ang this, not only becauſe theſe churches are free ſocietieꝶ but be- 
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Bir fürther: Things ever fo indifferent in their on nature, when the 
reach of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, becauſe in that uſe they have no con- 
vation of ſouls: and it . concerns the commonwealth, or any mem- 


ber of it, that this or the other ceremony be there made uſe of. Neither 


For example: Let it be granted, that the waſhing of an infant with water 


But Will any one therefore ſay, that the magiſtrate has the ſame right to 
ordain, by Tas, that all children ſhall be baptized by prieſts, in the ſacred 


is in its nature indifferent; how can we maintain that any thing of this 
© AGAIN: Ra i in their own nature indifferent, cannot, by any human 
; authority, be made any part of the worſhip of God, for this very reaſon ; 


any Virtue of their own, to propitiate the Deity ; no human power or autho- 
_ rity ean confer on them ſo much dignity and excellency as to enable them to 
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cauſe hatſover is ptactiſeti in the worſhip of God, is only ſo far juſtifabl 
as it is believed by thoſe that practiſe it to be acceptable unto him. What. 
ſoever is not done with that aſſurance of faith, is neither well in itſelf ar 
can it be acceptable to God. To impoſe ſuch things therefore upon an 
people, contraty to their "own judgment, is in effect to command them 4 
offend God; which, conſidering that the end of all religion is to pleaſe 
him, and that liberty is effentially neceſſary to that end, appears to be ab- 
e ESO ORE TER mug wo vine? FOR 
Bor perhaps it may be concluded from hence, that I deny unto the ma- 
giſtrate all manner of power about indifferent things; which if it be ng 
granted, the whole ſubject matter of law-making is taken away. Ny, | 
readily grant that indifferent moe and perhaps none but ſuch, are ſub. 
jected to the legiſlative. power. But it does not therefore follow that the 
„ obey may ordain whatſoever Hhe'pleaſes concerning any thing that is in- 
erent. The publick good is the rule and meaſure of all law-making, If 
a thing be not uſeful to the commonwealth, though it be ever fo indiffer- 


ent, it may not preſently be eſtabliſhed by law. 
are bronght into the cHurch and worſhip of God, are removed out of the 


nection at all with civil affairs, The only buſineſs of the church is the ſal- 


- 
. 


- the uſe, nor the omiſſion of any ceremonies in thoſe religious aſſemblies, 
does either advantage or prejudice the life,” liberty, or eſtate, of any man, 


is in itſelf an indifferent thing. Let it be granted alſo, that if the magi- 
ſtrate underſtand fuch waſhing to be profitable to the curing or preventing 
of any diſeaſe that children are ſubject unto, and eſteem the matter weighty 
enough to be taken care of by a law, in that caſe he may order it to be done. 


font, in order to the purification of their fouls? The extreme difference of 
theſe two caſes is viſible to every one at firſt fight; Or let us apply the laſt 
" caſe to the child of a ſew, and the thing will fpeak itſelf. For what hin- 
ders but a Chtiſtian magiſtrate may have ſubjects that are Jews? Now if 
we acknowledge that ſuch an injury may not be done unto a Jew, as to 
compel him, againſt his own opinion, to practiſe in his religion a thing that 


kind may be done to a Chriſtian? 226,20 


becauſe they are indifferent.” For fince indifferent things are not capable, by 


do it. In the common affairs of life, that uſe of indifferent things _ 
ö | | . 0 
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God has not forbidden, is free and lawful: and therefore in thoſe things 
human authority has place. But it is not ſo in matters of religion. Things 
indifferent are not otherwiſe lawful in the worſhip of God than as they are 
inſtituted by God himſelf; and as he, by ſome poſitive command, has or- 
dained them to be made a part of that worſhip which he will vouchſafe to 
accept of at the hands of poor ſinful men. Nor when an incenſed Deity, 
hall aſk us, Who has required theſe or ſuch-like things at your hands ** 
Will it be enough to anſwer him, that the magiſtrate commanded them. 
If civil juriſdiction extended thus far, what might not lawfully be intro- 
duced into religion ? What hodge-podge of ceremonies, what ſuperſtitious 
inventions, built upon the magiſtrate's authority, might not, againſt con- 
ſcience, be impoſed upon the worſhippers of God? For the greateſt part 
of theſe ceremonies and ſuperſtitions conſiſts in the religious uſe of ſuch 
things as are in their own nature indifferent: nor are they ſinful upon 
any other account, than becauſe God is not the author of them. The 
ſprinkling of water, and uſe of bread and wine, are both in their own na- 
ture, and in the ordinary occaſions of life, altogether indifferent. Will any 
man therefore ſay that theſe things could have been introduced into reli- 
gion, and made a-part of divine worſhip, if not by divine inſtitution ? If 
any human authority or civil; power could have done this, why might it 
not alſo enjoin the eating of fiſh, and drinking of ale, in the holy banquet, 
as à part of divine. worſhip ? Why not the ſprinkling of the blood of beaſts 
in churches, and expiations by water or fire, and abundance more of this 
kind? But theſe things, how indifferent ſoever they be in common uſes, 


when they come to be annexed unto divine worſhip, without divine autho- 
rity, they are as abominable to God, as the facrifice of a dog. And why 


a dog ſo abominable ? What difference: is there between a dog and a goat, 


in relpect of the divine nature, equally and infinitely diſtant from all affini- 
ty with matter; unleſs it be that God required the uſe of the one in his 


worſhip, and not of the other? We ſee therefore that indifferent things, 


how much ſoever they be under the power of the civil magiſtrate, yet can- 
not upon that pretence be introduced into religion, and impoſed upon reli- 


gious aſſemblies; becauſe in the worſhip of God they wholly ceaſe to be 
indifferent. He that worſhips God does it with deſign to pleaſe him and: 


procure his favour. But that cannot be done by him, who, upon the com- 


mand of another, offers unto God that which he knows will be diſpleaſing 
to him, becauſe not commanded by himſelf. This is not to pleaſe God, 
3 hie wrath, but willingly and knowingly to provoke him, by a 
' manifeſt contempt; which is a thing abſolutely repugnant to the nature and 
end of worſhip. : Fan ent 


Bur it will here be aſked: If nothing belonging to divine worthip be left 
to human diſcretion, how is it then that churches themſelves have the power 


of ordering any thing about the time and place of worſhip, and the like? 
To this I anſwer; that in religious worſhip we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
what is pos of the worſhip itſelf, and what is but a circumſtance. That is 
x part of the worſhip/ which is believed to be appointed by God, and to be. 
well pleafing to him; and therefore that is neceſſary. Circumſtances are 
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ſuch things which, though in general they cannot be ſeparated from worſhi 

yet the particular inſtances or modifications of them are not determined | 
and therefore they are indifferent. Of this: ſort are'the time and place of 
_ worſhip, the habit and poſture of him that worſhips. Theſe are circum. 


ſtances, and perfectly indifferent, where God has not given any expreſs 
command about them. For example : Amongſt the Jews, the time and 
place of their worſhip, and-the habits of thoſe that officiated in it, were not 
mere circumſtances, but a part of the worſhip itſelf; in which if any thing 
were defective,” or different from the inſtitution, they could not hope that 
it would be accepted by God. But theſe, to Chriſtians under the liberty 
of the Goſpel, are mere circumſtances of worſhip, which the prudence of 
every church may bring into ſuch uſe as ſhall be judged moſt ſubſervient to 
the end of order, decency, and edification. Though even under the Goſpel 
alſo, thoſe who believe the firſt, or the ſeventh day to be ſet apart by God, 
and conſecrated ſtill to his worſhip ; to them that portion of time is not a 
ſimple circumſtance, but a real part of divine worſhip, which can neither 
be changed nor-negledted. | 

_ In the next place: As the magiſtrate has no power to impoſe by his laws 


e uſe of any rites and ceremonies in any church, ſo neither has he any 


power to forbid the uſe of ſuch rites and ceremonies as are already received, 
approved, and practiſed by any church: becauſe if he did fo, he would de- 
ftroy the church itſelf ; the end of whoſe inſtitution is only to worſhip God 


with freedom, after its own-manner, - 


i nid have a mind to 


Vo will ſay, by: this rule, if ſome congregatio 


_ lacrifiee infants, or, as the primitive Chriſtians were falſly accuſed, luſtfully 


te themſelves in promiſcuous uncleanneſs; or practiſe any other ſuch 
ipous enormities z is the magiſtrate obliged to tolerate them, becauſe they 


ate committed in a religious aſſembly? I anſwer, No. Theſe things are 


not lawful in the ordinary courſe of life, nor in any private houſe; and 
therefore neither are they ſo in the worſhip of God, or in any religious 
meeting. But indeed if any people congregated upon account of religion, 
ſhould: be defirous to facrifice a calf, I deny that that ought to be prohibited 
by a law. Meliboeus, whoſe calf it is, may lawfully kill his calf at home, 
and burn any part of it that he thinks fit. For no injury is thereby done to 
any ene, no prejudice to another man's goods. And for the ſame reaſon he 
may kill his calf alſo in a religious meeting. Whether the doing fo be well- 
pleafing to God or no, it is their part to conſider that do it. The part of 


the magiſtrate is only to take care that the commonwealth receive no pre- 


judiee, and that there be no injury done to any man, either in life or eſtate. 
And thus what may be ſpent on a feaſt, may be ſpent on a ſacrifice. But it 


peradventure ſueh were the ſtate of things, that the intereſt of the common- 


wealth required all ſlaughter of beaſts ſhould be forborn for fome while, in 


order to the increaſing of the ſtock. of cattle, that had been deſtroyed by 


ſome extraordinary murrain; who ſees not that the magiſtrate, in ſuch 2 


_ cafe, may forbid all his ſubjects to kill any calves for any uſe whatſoever ! 


gious, 
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gious, but u pol: ical matter: nor is the ſacrifice, but the ſlaughter of calves 
By this we ſee what difference there is between the church and the com- 
monwenlth. Whatſoever is lawful in the commonwealth, cannot be pro- 
hibited by the _—_— in the church. Whatſoever is itted unto any 
of his ſubjects for their ordinary uſe, neither can nor ought to be forbidden 
by him to any ſect of people for their religious uſes. If any man may law- 
fally take bread or wine, cither l or kneeling, in his own houſe, the 
law ought not to abridge him of the ſame liberty in his religious worſhip ; 
in the church the uſe of bread and wine be very different, and be 
there applied to the myſteries of faith, and rites of divine worſhip. But 
thoſe things that are prejudicial to the commonweal of a people in their or- 
dinary uſe, and are therefore forbidden by laws, thoſe things ought not to 
be permitted to churches in their facred rites. Only the magiſtrate ought 
always to be very careful that he do not miſuſe his authority, to the oppreſ- 
ſion of amy church, under pretence of publick good. 

Ir may be ſaid, what if a church be idolatrous, is that alſo to be tolerated 
by the magiſtrate ? In anſwer, I aſk, what power can be given to the magiſ- 
trate for the ſuppreſſion of an idolatrous church, which may not, in time and 
place, be made uſe of to the ruin of an orthodox one? For it muſt be re- 
membered, that the civil power is the ſame every-where, and the religion 
of every prince is orthodox to himſelf. If therefore ſuch a power be granted 
| unto the civil magiſtrate euer, as that at Geneva, for example; he 
may extirpate, by violemee and blood, the religion which is there reputed ido- 
latrous; by che fame rule, another magiſtrate, in ſome neighbouring coun- 
try, may oppreis the reformed religion; and, in India, the Chriſtian. The 
civil power can either change every thing in religion, according to the prince's 
pleaſure, or it can change nothing. If it be once permitted to introduce any 
thing into religion, by the means of laws and penalties, there can be no 
bound put to it; but it will in the ſame manner be lawful to alter every 
thing, according to that rule of truth which the magiſtrate has framed unto 
' himlelf. No man whatſoever ought therefore to be deprived of his terreſ- 
trial enjoyments, n account of his religion. Not even Americans, ſub- 
jected unto a Chriſtian rince, are to be puniſhed either in body or goods, 
for not embracing our faith and worſhip. If they are perſuaded that they 
pleaſe God Erving the rites of their own country, and that they ſhall. 
obtain happineſs by that means, they are to be left unto God and themſelves. 
Let us trace this matter to the bottom. Thus it is: an inconſiderable and 
weak number of Chriſtians, deſtitute of every thing, arrive in a pagan 
country; theſe foreigners beſeech the inhabitants, by the bowels. of huma- 
nity, that they would ſuccour them with the neceſſaries of life; thoſe 
neceſſaries are given them, habitations are granted, and they all join toge- 
ther, and grow up into one body of people. The Chriſtian religion by this 
means takes root in that country, and ſpreads itſelf; but does not ſuddenly 
grow the ſtrongeſt. While things are in this condition, peace, friendſhip, 
faith, and equal juſtice, are preſerved amongſt them. At length the ma- 


giſtrate- 
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giſtrate becomes a Chriſtian,” and by that means their party becomes the 
moſt powerful. Then immediately all compacts are ta be broken, all civil 
rights to be violated, that idolatry may be extirpated: and unleſs theſe inno. 
cent pagans, ſtrict obſervers of the rules of equity and the law of nature 
and no ways offending againſt the laws of the ſociety, I ſay unleſs they will 
forſake their ancient religion, and embrace a new and ſtrange one, they are 
to be turned out of the lands and poſſeſſions of their forefathers, and perhaps 
deprived of life itſelf. Then at laſt it appears what zeal for the church 
joined with the deſire of dominion, is capable to ee 3 and how eaſily 
the pretence of religion, and of the care of ſouls, ſerves for a cloke to coyet. 
ouſneſs, rapine, and ambition 448 4:15 
Now whoſoever maintains that idolatry is to be rooted out of any place 
by laws, ' puniſhments, fire and ſword; may apply this ſtory to himſelf 
For the reaſon of the thing is equal, both in America and Europe. And 
neither pagans there, nor any diſſenting Chriſtians here, can with any right 
be deprived of their worldly s, by the predominating faction of a court- 
church: nor are any civil rights to be either changed or violated upon ac- 
count of religion in one place more than another. 5 
Bor idolatry, ſay ſome, is a fin, and therefore not to be tolerated. If 
they ſaid it were therefore to be avoided, the inference were good. But it 
does not follow, that becauſe it is a ſin it ought therefore to be puniſhed by 
the magiſtrate; For it does not belong unto the magiſtrate to make uſe of 
His ſword in puniſhing every thing, indifferently, -that he takes to be a fin 
againſt: God. Covetouſneſs, uncharitableneſs, idleneſs, and many other 
things are ſins; by the conſent of all men, which. yet no man ever ſaid were 
to be puniſhed by the iſtrate. The reaſon is, becauſe they are not pre- 
judicial to other men's rights, nor do they break the publick peace of ſocie- 
ties.” Nay, even the fins of lying and perjury are no-where puniſhable by 
laws ; unleſs in certain caſes, in which the real turpitude of the thing, and 
the offence againſt God, are not conſidered, but only the injury done unto 
men's neighbours, and to the commonwealth; And what if in another 
country, to a Mahometan or a pagan prince, the Chriſtian religion ſeem 
flalſe and offenſive to God; may not the Chriſtians for the ſame reaſon, and 
after the ſame manner, be extirpated there 
Bur it may be urged farther, that by the law of Mofes, idolaters were to 
be rooted out; True indeed, by the law of Moſes; but that is not obliga- 
«tory to us Chriſtians. No- body pretends that every thing, generally, en- 
joined by the law of Moſes, ought to be praciſcd-by Chriſtians. But there is 
nothing more frivolous than that common diſtinction of moral, judicial, 
and ceremonial law, which men ordinarily make uſe of. For no poſitive 
law whatſoe ver can oblige any people but thoſe to whom it is given. Hear, 
4% O Iſrael, ſufficiently reſtrains the obligation of the law of Moſes only to 
that people. And this conſideration alone is anſwer enough unto thoſe that 
urge the authority of the law of Moſes, for the inflicting of capital puniſh- 
ments upon idolaters. But however, I will examine this argument a little 
ALL: | = 18785 Tux 
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Tur caſe of idolaters, in reſpect of the Jewiſh commonwealth, falls un- 
der a double confideration. The firſt is of thoſe, who, being initiated in the 
Moſaical rites, and made citizens of that commonwealth, did afterwards 
apoſtatize from the worſhip of the God of Iſrael. Theſe were proceeded 
againſt as traitors'and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon. For the 
commonwealth of the Jews, different in that from all others, was an abſo- 
lute theocracy: nor was there, or could there be, any difference between that 
commonwealth and the church. The laws eſtabliſhed there concerning the 
worſhip of one inviſible Deity, were the civil laws of that people, and a part 
of their political government, in which God himſelf was the legiſlator. 
Now if any one can ſhew me where there is a commonwealth, at this time, 
conſtituted upon that foundation, I will acknowledge that the eccleſiaſtical 
laws do there unavoidably become a part of the civil; and that the ſubjects 
of that government both may, and ought to- be kept in ſtrict conformity with 
that church, by the civil power. But there is abſolutely no ſuch thing, un- 
der the Goſpel, as a Chriſtian commonwealth. There are, indeed, man 
cities and kingdoms that have embraced the faith of Chriſt, but they have 
retained their ancient forms of government ; with which the law of Chriſt 
hath not at'all meddled. 'He, indeed, hath taught men how, by faith and 
good works, they may attain eternal life. But he inſtituted no common- 
wealth. -He preſcribed unto his followers no new and peculiar form of go- 
vernment, nor put he the ſword into any magiſtrate's hand, with commiſſion 
to make uſe of it in forcing men to forſake their former religion, and re- 
ceive his. | - | JHE of — — 
SECONDLY, Foreigners, and ſuch as were ſtrangers to the commonwealth 
of Irael, were not compelled by force to obſerve the rites of the Moſaical law. 
But, on the contrary, in the very ſame place where it is ordered “ that 
an Iſraelite that was an idolater ſhould be put to death, there it is provided 
« that ſtrangers ſhould not be vexed nor oppreſſed, Exod: xxii. 21. I confeſs 
that the ſeven nations that poſſeſſed the land which was promiſed to the Ifrae- 
lites, were utterly to be cut off. But this was not fingly becauſe they were 
idolaters. For if that had been the reaſon, why were the Moabites and other 
nations to be ſpared? No; the reaſon is this. God being in a peculiar 
manner the king of the Jews, he conld not ſuffer the adoration of any other 
Deity, which Was properly an act-of high treaſon againſt himſelf, in the 
land of Canaan,” Which was his kingdom. For ſuch a manifeſt revolt could 
no ways conſiſt with his dominion, which was perfectly political, in that 
country. All idolatry was therefore to be rooted out of the bounds of his 
kingdom; becauſe it was an acknowledgment of another God, that is to 
ſay, another king, againſt the laws of empire. The inhabitants were alſö 
to be driven out, that the entire poſſeſſion of the land might be given to 
the Iſraelites. - And for the like reaſon the Emims and the Horims were dri- 
den out of their countries by the children of Eſau and Lot; and their lands, 
upon the ſame grounds, given by God to the invaders, Deut. ii. 12. But though 
all idolatry was thus rooted out of the land of Canaan, yet every idolater 
vas not brought to execution. The whole family of Rahab; the whole na- 
VOI. II. Xx tion 
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tion of the Gibeonites, acticled with Joſhua, and were allowed by treaty. 
and there were many captives amongſt the Jews, who were idolaters. Da. 
vid and Solomon ſubdued many countries without the confines of the Land of 
Promiſe, and carried their conqueſts as far as Euphrates. Amongſt ſo many 
captives taken, of ſo many nations reduced under their obedience, we find not 
one man forced into the Jewiſh religion, and the worſhip of the true G00 

and puniſhed for idolatry, though all of them were certainly guilty of it. If 
any one indeed, becoming a proſelyte, defired to be made a deniſon of their 


commonwealth, he was obliged to ſubmit unto their laws; that is, to em- 
| brace their religion. But this he did willingly, on his own accord, not by 


conſtraint. He did not unwillingly ſubmit, to ſhew his obedience ; but he 
ſought and ſolicited for it, as a privilege. And as ſoon as he was admitted, 
he became ſubject to the laws of the commonwealth, by which all idolatry 
was forbidden within the borders of the land of Canaan. But that law, 28 


J have ſaid, did not reach to any of thoſe regions, however ſubjected unto 


the Jews, that were ſituated without thoſe bounds. 


Tus far concerning outward worſhip. Let us now conſider articles of 
Faith. | 


= 


Tux articles of religion are ſome of them practical, and ſome (ſpeculative. 
Nov, though both forts confiſt in the knowledge of truth, yet theſe terminate 
fmply in the underſtanding, thoſe influence the will and manners. Specu- 
lative opinions, therefore, and articles of faith, as they are called, which are 
required, only to be believed, cannot be impoſed on any church by the lay 
of the land. For it is abſurd that things ſhould be enjoined by laws, which 
are not in men's power to perform. And io believe this or that to be true 


does not depend upon our will. But of this enough has been faid already. 


But, will ſome fay, let men at leaſt profeſs that they believe. A ſweet reli- 
gion indeed, that obliges men to diſſemble, and tell lyes both to God and 
man, for the ſalvation of their ſouls ! If the magiſtrate thinks to fave men 
thus, he feems to underſtand little of the way of ſalvation. And if he does 
it not in order to fave them, why is he ſo ſolicitous about the articles of 


faith as to enact them by a law? 


FuRTHER, The magiftrate ought not to forbid the preaching or profeſſing 
of any ſpeculative opinions in any church, becauſe they have no manner ot 
relation to the civil rights of the ſuhjects. If a Roman Catholick believe that 
to be really the body of Chriſt, which another man calls bread, he does no 
injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Jew does not believe the New Teſta- 


ment to be the word of God, he does not thereby alter any thing in mens 


civil rights. If a heathen doubt of both Teſtaments, he is not therefore to 
be puniſhed as a pernicious citizen. The power of the magiſtrate, and the 
eſtates of the people, may be equally fecure, whether any man believe theſe 
things or no, I readily grant, that theſe opinions are falſe and abſurd. But 
the buſineſs of laws is not to provide for the truth of opinions, but for 


ide ſafety and ſecurity of the commonwealth, and of every particular man's 


goods and perſon. And fo it ought to be. For truth certainly would do 


well enough, if the were once left to ſhift for herſelf. She, ſeldom has 16. 


ceived, 
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ceived, and I fear never will receive, much aſſiſtance from the power of 
at men, to whom the is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. 
HY is not taught by laws, nor has ſhe any need of force to procure her en- 
:rance into the minds of men. Errors indeed prevail by the affiſtance of 
foreign: and borrowed ſuccours. But if truth makes not her way into the 
underſtanding by her own light, ſhe will be but the weaker for any borrowed 
force violence can add to her. Thus much for ſpeculative opinions. Let 
us now proceed to the practical ones. | 
A Goon life, in which conſiſts not the leaſt part of religion and true piety, 
alſo the civil government: and in it lies the fafety both of men's 
' ſouls, and of the commonwealth. Moral actions belong therefore to the 
juriſdidtion both of the outward and inward court; both of the civil and do- 
meſtick governor ; I mean, both of the magiſtrate and conſcience. Here 
therefore is great danger, leſt one of theſe juriſdictions intrench upon the 
other, and diſcord ariſe between the keeper of the public peace and the 
overſeers of ſouls. But if what has been already faid concerning the limits 
of bath theſe governments be rightly conſidered, it will eaſily remove all dif- 
ficulty in this matter. 5 15 
EveRY man has an immortal foul, capable of eternal happineſs or miſery; 
whoſe happineſs depending upon his believing and doing thoſe things in this 
life, which are neceſſary to the obtaining of God's favour, and are prefcribed 
by God to that end; it follows from e, firſt, that the obſervance of 
theſe things is the higheſt obligation that lies upon mankind, and that our 
utmoſt care, application, and diligence, ought to be exerciſed in the ſearch 
and performance of them; becauſe” there is nothing in this world that is of 
any conſideration in compariſon with eternity. Secondly, that ſeeing one 
man does not vialate the right of another, by his erroneous opinions, and 
undue manner of worſhip, nor is his perdition any prejudice to another 
man's affairs; therefore the care of each man's ſalvation belongs only to 
himſelf. But I would not have this underſtood, as if I meant hereby to 
condemn all charitable admonitions, and affectionate endeavours to reduce 
men from errors; which are indeed the greateſt duty of a Chriſtian. Any 
one may employ; as many exhortations and arguments as he pleaſes, towards 
the promoting of another man's ſalvation. But all foree and compulſion are 
tobe forborn. Nothing is to be done imperiouſly. No- body is obliged in 
that matter to yield obedience unto the admonitions or injunctions of ano- 
ther, farther that he himſelf is perſuaded. Every man, in that, has the 
ſupreme and/abſalute authority of jib for himſelf. And the reaſon is, 
aule no- body elſe is concerned in it, nor can receive any prejudice from his 
conduct therein. pie FFF 
Bur beſides their ſouls, which are immortal, men have alſo their temporal 
lives here upon earth; the ſtate whereof being frail and fleeting, and the 
ration uncertain; they have need of ſeveral outward convenieneies to the 
Uuppart thereof, which are to be procured or preſerved by pains andinduftry. 
For thoſe/things that are neceſſury to the comfortable ſupport of our lives, are 
not the ſpontaneous products of nature, nor do offer themſelves fit and pre- 
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pared for our uſe. This part therefore draws on another care, and neceſſi. 
fily gives another employment. But the pravity of mankind being ſuch, 
that they had rather injurioufly prey upon the fruits of other men's labours. 
than take pains to provide for themſelves; the neceflity of preſerving men 


in the poſſeſſion of what honeſt induſtry has already acquired, and alſo of 


preſerving their liberty and ſtrength,” whereby they may acquire what they 
farther want, obliges men to enter into ſociety with one another; that by. 


mutual aſſiſtance and joint force, that may ſecute unto each other their pro. 
prieties, in the things that contribute to the comforts and happineſs of this 
life; leaving in the mean while to every man the care of his own eternal 


happineſs, the attainment whereof can neither be facilitated by another 


man's induſtry, nor can the loſs of it turn to another man's prejudice, nor 


the hope of it be forced from him by any external violence. But foraſmuch 


as men thus entering into ſocieties, grounded upon their mutual compacts 


of aſſiſtance, for the defence of their temporal goods, may nevertheleſs be 
deprived of them, either by the rapine and fraud of their fellow- citizens, or 


- by the hoſtile violence of foreigners: the remedy of this evil conſiſts in arms, 


riches, and multitudes of citizens; the remedy of others in laws ; and the. 


care of all things relating both to the one and the other, is committed by 
the ſociety to the civil magiſtrate. This is the original, this is the uſe, and 
theſe are the bounds of the legiſlative,” which is the ſupreme power in every 
commonwealth. I mean, that proviſion may be made for the ſecurity of 


each man's private poſſeſſions; for the peace, riches, and publick commodi- 


ties of the whole people; and, as much as poſſible, for the increaſe of their 


inward ſtrength againſt foreign invaſions. 


=- 
” 


Tursg things being thus explained, it is eaſy to underſtand to what end 
the legiſlative power ought to be directed, and by what meaſures regulated; 
and that is the n good and outward proſperity of the ſociety; which 
is the ſale reaſon of men's entering into ſociety, and the only thing they ſeck 
and aim at in it. And it is alſo evident what liberty remains to men in re- 
ference to their eternal ſalvation, and that is, that every one ſhould do what 
he in his conſcience is perſuaded to be acceptable to the Almighty, on whoſe 

good pleaſure and acceptance depends his eternal happineſs. For obedience is 
due in the firſt place to God, and afterwards to the laws. 


Bu ſome may aſk, . What if the magiſtrate ſhould enjoin any thing by his 


A authority, that appears unlawful to the conſcience of a private perſon?” lan- 
-' {wer that if government be faithfully adminiſtered, and the counſels of the 
' magiſtrate be indeed directed to the publick good, this will ſeldom happen. 
But if l do ſo fall out, I Gy, that ſuch a private perſon is to abſtain 


from the actions that he judges unlawful; and he is to undergo the puniſh- 


ment, Which is not unlawful for him to bear. For the private judgment 


of any perſon concerning a law enacted in political matters, for the publick 


good, does not take away the obligation of that law, nor deſerve a diſpenſa- 
tion But if the law indeed be concerning things that lie not within the 


verge of the:magiſtrate's authority; as for example, that the people, or any 
party amongſt them, ſhould be compelled to embrace a ſtrange religion, and 
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jon in the worſhip and ceremonies of another church; men are not in theſe 
caſes ubliged by that law, againſt their conſciences. For the political ſo- 
cicty lis inſtituted for no other end, but only to ſecure every man's poſſeſ— 
fon of the things of this life. The care of each man's ſoul, and of the 
things of heaven, which neither does belong to the commonwealth, nor 
can be ſubjected to it, is left intirely to every man's ſelf. Thus the fafe- - 
dof men's lives, and. of the things that belong unto this life, is the 
Fuga of the commonwealth; and the preſerving of thoſe things unto 
their owners is the duty of the magiſtrate. And therefore the magiſtrate 
cannot take away theſe worldly things from this man, or party, and give 
them to that; nor change property amongſt fellow- ſubjects, no not even by f 
1 law for a cauſe that has no relation to the end of civil government; 1 
mean for their religion; which, whether it be true or falſe, does no preju- | 
dice to the worldly.concerns of their fellow- ſubjects, which are the things | 
that only belong unto the care of the-commonwealth. .  - 17 
„ BuT what if the magiſtrate: believe ſuch a law as this to be for the pub- ; 
« lick good? Ianſwer: as the private judgment of any particular perſon, if | 
erroneous, does not exempt him from the obligation of law, fo the private | 
judgment, as I may call it, of the magiſtrate, does not give him any new 
right of impoſing laws upon his ſubjects, which neither was in the conſti- 
tution of the government granted him, nor ever was in the power of the 
people to grant: and leaſt. of all, if he make it his bufineſs to enrich and 
advance his followers and fellow-ſeQtaries with the ſpoils of others. But 
what if the magiſtrate believe that he has a right to make ſuch laws, and | 
that they are for the publick good; and his ſubjects believe the contrary ? | 
Who ſhall be judge between them? I anſwer, God alone. For there is no a f 
judge upon earth between the ſupreme magiſtrate and the people. God, I s 
ſay, is the only judge in this caſe, who will retribute unto every one at the laſt n . 
day according to his deſerts; that is, according to his ſincerity and upright- 
neſs in endeavauring to promote piety,” and the publick weal and peace of- 
mankind. But what ſhall be done in the mean while ? Janſwer: the prin- f 
cipal and chief care of every one ought to be of his own ſoul firſt, and, in 
the next place, of the publick peace: though yet there are few will think 
it is peace there, Where they ſee all laid waſte. There are tw¾o ſorts of con- 
teſts amongſt men; the one managed by law, the other by force: and they 
ae of that nature, that where the one ends, the other always begins. But 
it is not my buſineſs to enquire into the power of the magiſtrate in the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions of nations. I only know what uſually happens where 
controverſies ariſe, without a judge to determine them. | You will fay then 
the magiſtrate being the ſtronger will have bis will, and carry his point. 
Without doubt. But the queſtion is not here concerning the doubtfulneſs 
of the event, but the rule of righl t.. 74 
Bur to come to particulars. I ſay, Firſt, No opinions contrary to human 
ſociety, or to thoſe moral rules which are meer. the preſervation of 
civil ſociety, are to be tolerated by the magiſtrate. But of thoſe indeed ex- 
amples in any church are rare. For no ſect can eaſily arrive to ſuch a — | 
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of madneſs, as that it ſhould think fit to teach. for doctrines of religion, 
ſuch things as maniſeſtly undermine the foundations of ſbeiety, and are there. 
fore C ed by the judgment of all mankind: becauſe their own intereſt, 
peace, reputation, every thing would be thereby endangered. 24% 
Aru more ſecret evil, but more 1 to the commonwealth, 
is when men arrogate to themſelves, and to thoſe of their own ſect, ſome 
eculiar prerogative: covered over with a ſpecious ſhew of deceitful words, 
t in effect oppoſite to the civil rights of the community. For example: 
We cannot find any ſec that teaches expreſly and openly, that men are not 
obliged to keep their promiſe ; that. princes may be dethroned by thoſe that 
differ from them in religion; or that the dominion of all things belongs 
only to- themſelves, For theſe things, propaſed thus nakedly and plainly, 
would ſoon draw on them the eye and hand of the magiſtrate, and awaken 


all the care of the commonwealth. to a watch fulnets againſt the ſpreading of 


ſo dangerous an evil. But nevertheleſs, we ind thoſe that fay the fame 
things in other words. What elſe do they mean, who: teach that ( faith is 
< not to be kept with hereticks? Their meaning, forſooth, is, that the 
privilege of breaking faith belongs unto themſelves: for they declare all that 
are not of their communion to be hereticks, ar at leaſt may declare them ſo 
vchenſoever they think fit. What can be the meaning of their aſſerting 
that < kings excommunicated forfeit, their crowns and kingdoms ?” It is 
evident that they thereby arrogate unto themſelves the power of depoſing 
kings: becauſe they challenge the power of excommunication as the pecu- 
Iiar right of their hierarchy. That dominion is founded in grace,” is alſo 
an aſſertion by which thoſe that maintain it do plainly lay claim to the poſ- 
ſeſlion of all things. For they are not ſo wanting to themſelves as not to 
believe, or. at leaſt as not to themſalves to be the truly pious and 
faithful. Theſe therefore, and the like, who attribute unto the faithful, 
religious, and orthodox, that is, in plain terms, unto themſelves, any pe- 
r mortals, in civil concernments; or 
who, upon pretence of religion, do challenge any manner of authority over 
ſach as: are not aſſociated with them in their eceleſiaſtical communion; 1 


ſay theſe have no right to be tolerated: by the magiſtrate; as neither thoſe 


that will not own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in matters of 
mere religion. For what do all theft and the like doctrines ſignify, but 
that they read upon any occaſion to ſeize the government, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of the eſtates and: fortunes. of their fellow - ſubjects; 
and that they only aſk leave to be tolerated by the magiſtrate fo long, until 
they find themſel ves ſtrong enough to effect it. 135 

AAN: That church can have na right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, 
which. is conſtituted upon ſuch. a bottom, that all thoſe who enter into it, do 
thereby ipſo facto deliver themſelves up ta the protection and ſervice of ano- 
ther prince. For by this means the magiſtrate would: give way to the ſettling 
of a, foreign juriſdiction in his Nn country. lie own people to be 


may, and are 


lifted, as. it were, for ſoldiers. againſt his on government. - Nor does the 


- . 


frivolaus and fallacious diſtinction between the court and the church afford 


any remedy to this inconvenience ;. eſpecially when both the one and the 
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other are equally ſubject to the abſolute authority of the fame perſon; who 
has not only power to perſuade the members of his church to whatſoever he 
liſts, either as purely religious, or as in order thereunto ; but can alſo enjoin 
it them on pain of eternal fire. It is ridiculous for any one to profeſs him- 
lf to be a Mahometan only in religion, but in every thing elſe à faithful 
ſubject to a Chriſtian magiſtrate, whilſt at the ſame time he acknowledges 
himſelf bound to yield blind obedience to the mufti of Conſtantinople ; who- 
himfelf is intirely obedient to the Ottoman emperor, and frames the feign- 
ed oracles of that religion according to his pleaſure. But this Mahometan 
living amongſt Chriſtians, would yet more apparently renounce their govern- 


ment, if he acknowledged the fame perſon to be head of his church, who is 


the ſupreme magiſtrate in the ſtate. | 

LASTLY, Thoſe are not at all to be tolerated who deny the being of God. 
Promiſes, covenanits, and oaths, which are the bonds of human ſociety, can. 
have no hold upon an atheiſt. The taking away of God, though but even 
in thought, liffolves all. Beſides alfo, thoſe that by their atheiſm under- 
mine and deſtroy all religion, can have no pretence of religion whereupon to- 
challenge the privilege of a toleration. As for other practical opinions, though. 
not abſolutely free from all error, yet if they do not tend toreftabliſh domi- 
nation over others, or civilimpunity to the church in which they are taught, 
there can be no reaſon why they ſhould not be tolerated. 

Ir remains that I ſay ſomething concerning thoſe aſſemblies, which being 
vulgarly called, and perhaps having ſometimes been conventicles, and nur- 
ſeries of factions and ſeditions, are thought to afford the ſtrongeſt matter of 
objection againſt this doctrine of toleration. But this has not happened by 
_ any thing pecuhar unto the genius of fuch aſſemblies, but by the unhappy 

circumſtances of an op d or ill- ſettled liberty. Theſe accuſations would: 
ſoon ceaſe, if the law of toleration were once ſo ſettled, that all churches were 
obliged to jay down toleration as the foundation of their own liberty; and. 
teach that liberty of conſcience is every man's natural right, equally belong- 
ing to diſſenters as to themſelves; and that no- body ought to be compelled 
in matters of religion either by law or force. The eſtabliſhment of this one 
thing would take away all ground of complaints and tumults upon account 
of conſcience. And theſe cauſes of difconterts and animoſities being once 
removed, there would remain nothi 
more peaceable,” and leſs apt to produce diſtutbanee of ſtate, than in any 
other meetings whatſoever. But let us examine particularly the heads of 
theſe accuſations. . ON 20 /OY, ON” . OP 3 aAts, 

You will fay, that * aſſemblies and meetings endanger the publick peace, 
* and threaten the commonwealth.” I anfwer : if this be ſo, why are there 
| Gly ſuch numerous meetings in markets, and courts of judicature ? Why are 

crowds upon the Exchange, and a concourſe of people in cities ſaffered? You 
will reply; theſe are civil aſſemblies, but thofe we object againſt are eccle- 
kaſtical. I anf; er: it is a tkely thing indeed, that ſuch aſſemblies as are alto- 


evil aſſemblies are compoſed of men that differ from one another in matters of 
igion: but theſe eccleſiaſtical meetings are of perſons that are all of one 


- epinicn.. 


in theſe aſſemblies that 'were not 


becher remote from civil affairs, ſhould be moſt apt to embroil them. O, but 
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opinion. As if an agreement in matters of religion were in effect a conſpi 
E F . | pi- 
racy againſt the commonwealth: or as if men would not be ſo much the 


more warmly unanimous in religion, the leſs liberty they had of afſemblins 
But it will be urged ſtill, that civil aſſemblies are open, and free for any one 4 
enter into; whereas religious eonventicles are more private, and thereby give 
opportunity to clandeſtine machinations. I anſwer, that this is not ſtrigly 
true: for many civil aſſemblies are not open to every one. And if ſome reli- 


gious meetings be private, who are they, I beſeech you, that are to be blamed 


for it? thoſe that deſire, or thoſe that forbid their being publick? Again; 


vou will ſay, that religious communion does exceedingly unite men's ming; 


and affections to one another, and is therefore the more dangerous. But if this 
be ſo, why is not the magiſtrate afraid of his own church; and why docs he 
not forbid their aſſemblics, as things dangerous to his government? You will 
tay, becauſe he himſelf is a part, and even the head of them. As if he were 
not alſo a part of the commonwealth, and the head of the whole people. 

Un us. therefore deal plainly. The magiſtrate is afraid of other churches, 


Hut not of his own; becauſe he is a kind and favourable to the one, but (:- 


vere and cruel to the other Theſe he treats like children, and indulges them 

ven to wantonneſs. Thoſe he uſes as ſlaves; and how blamelcſly ſocver they 
Ne themſelves,” recompenſes them no otherwiſe than by gallies, priſons, 
coffiſcations, and death. Theſe he cheriſhes and defends: thoſe he continu- 


ally ſcourges and ↄppreſſes, Let him turn the tables: or let thoſe diilenters 


Enjoy but the ſame privileges in civils as his other ſubjects, and he will quickly 
find chat theſe religious meetings will be no longer dangerous. For if men 


enter into ſeditious conſpiracies, it is not religion inſpires them to it in their 


e but their e and oppreſſions that make them willing to 


eaſe themſelyes. Juſt and moderate governments are every-whepe quiet, every 
where ſafe. But oppreſſion raiſes ferments, and makes men ſtruggle to caſt off 
An. uneaſy and tyrannical yoke. _ I know that ſeditions are very my 
Taiſed upon pretence of religion. But it is as true, that, for religion, ſubjects 
Are 3 III treated, and live miſerably. Believe me, the ſtirs that are 
made, proceed not from any peculiar. temper of this or that church or reli 
gious ſociety; but from the common diſpoſition of all mankind, who when 
they groan under any heavy burthen, endeavour naturally to ſhake off the 
yoke that galls their necks:; Suppoſe this buſineſs of religion were let alone, 
and that there were ſome other diſtinction: made. between men and men, 
upon account of their different complexions; ſhapes, and features, ſo that 


thoſe who have black hair, for example, or grey eyes, ſhould not enjoy the 


ne privileges as other citizens; . that.they.ſhoulnot be permitted either to 
uy dr ſell, or live by their callings; that parents ſhould not have the go- 
ay Or. ell, y gs; par 


Vvernment and education of their own children; that they ſhould either be ex · 


7 


Eluded Fg om, the benefit of, the laws, or meet with partial judges : can it be 
I but, theſe perſons, thus. diſtinguiſhed from others by the colour of 


- 


doubte 
their Hair and eyes, and united together by one common perſecution, would 
Sas dangerous to the magiſtrate, as any others that had aſſociated them. 


. 4 


elves meręly upon the.account of religion Some enter into company for 1 


- 
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and profic ! others, for want of buſineſs, have their clubs for claret. Neigh- 
wer joins ſome, and religion ers. But there is one thing only which 
gathers people into ſeditious commotions, and. that is oppreſhon... 

Von Wil ay What, will ou have people to meet at divine ſervice againſt 
the magiſtrxte s will? I aaſwers Why, I pray. againſt his will? Is it not both 
lawful and neceſſary that they, ſhould meet? Againſt his will, de Fou ſay? 
That is what Lebmplain of. That is the very roat of all the miſchief, Why are 
alſemblies leſs ſuſferable in a church than in a theatre or market? Thoſe that 
meet there are not gither more vicious, or more turbulent, than thoſe. that 


they are not to be ſuffered. Take away the partiality that is uſed towards 
them in matters of vommon right change the lays, take away the penalties 
unto; Which they are ſubjected, and all things will immediately become ſafe 
and ptaceable . nay, thoſe that are avere to the religion of the magiſtrate, - 
will think themſelves ſo much the more bound to maintain the peace of the 
common wealth, as their condition is better in that place than elſewhere 3 and 
all the ſeveral * congregations, like ſo many guardians of the publick 
peace, will one another, that nothing may be innovated or changed in 
the form f the government :- becauſe they can hope for nothing better than 
what they already enjoy; chat 4s, an equal condition with their fellow- ſuh- 
jects, undler a juſt and moderate government. Now if that church, which 
agrees ia religion with. the prince, be eſteemed the chief ſupport of any civil 
vernment, and that for no other reaſon, as has already been ſhewn, than 
the prince is kind, and the laws are 9 it; how much 
r will be the ſecurity of a government, here all good ſubjects, of what- 
church they be, without any diſtinction upon account of religion, en- 


vecaſion-tb fear the ſeverity of the laws, but thoſe that do injuries to their 
HAT We may draw. towards a concluſion. The ſum of all we drive at is, 

that every man enjoy the ſame rights that are granted to others. Is it per- 

mitted to worſhip God in the Roman. er 

it in the Geneva form alſo. Is it permitted to ſpeak Latin in the market - 

place: Let thoſe that have a mind to it, be permitted to do it alſo in the church. 


ot many, is every- 
s civil, nor any man- 


ner of power of ng at all to do withriches and revenues. 
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the common ſupport and guard of it; and where none will have any 
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0 EccLis1aspicaloafſemblics'and!/ſermons;! are: juſtified by, daily experi. 
ence, and -publ ck; allowance. Theſe are: allow ed to people of ſome one per- 
ſuaſion : why not to all? If any thing paſs in a religious meeting ſeditiouſſy 
and: contrary to the publick peace, 1 it is to be puniſhed in the ame manner, 

nd no otherwiſe; than as if it had happened in a fair or market. Theſe meet- 
ings ought not to be ſanctuaries of factious and flagitious fellows : nor ought 


it to be leſs lawfulifor: men to meet in churches than in halls: nor are one 


part of the ſubjects to be eſteemed; more blameable, for their meeting toge- 
ther than others. Every one is to be accountable for his own actions; and 
no man is to be laid under. a ſuſpicion, or odium, for the fault of another. 
Fhoſe that are ſeditious; murderers, thieves, robbers, adulterers, ſlanderers, 
&c: of whatſoever church, whether national or nat, ought to be puniſhed and 
ſuppreſſed. But thoſe whoſe doctrine is peaceable, and whoſe manners are 

ure and blameleſs, ought to be upon equal terms with their fellow- ſubjects. 
Thus if folemn aſſemblies, obſervations of feſtivals, publick worſhip, be per- 
mitted to any one ſort of profeſſors; all theſe things ought to be permitted to 
the Preſbyterians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, Arminians, Quakers, and others, 
with the ſame liberty. Nay, if we may openly ſpeak the truth, and as be- 
comes one man to another, neither Pagan, nor Mahonietan, nor Jew, ought 
to be excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, becauſe of his re- 
ligion. The Goſpel commands no ſuch thing. The church, „which judgeth 
e not ethoſe that are without, 1 Cor. v. 11. wants it not. And the common- 
wealth, which embraces indifferently all men that are honeſt, peaceable, and 
induſtrious, requires it not. Shall we ſuffer a Pagan to deal and trade with 
us, and ſhall we not ſuffer him to pray unto and worſhip God ? If we allow 
the Jews: to have private houſes and dwellings amongſt us, why ſhould we 
noballow them to have ſynagogues ? Is their doctrine more falſe, their wor. 
ſhĩip more abominable, or is the civib peace more endangered, by their meeting 
in publick, than in their private houſes ? But if theſe things may be granted 
to Jews and Pagans, ſurely the condition of any Chriſtians ought not to be 
worſe than theirs, in a Chriſtian'commonwealtho 
Vo will ſay, perhaps, yes, it ought to be: becauſe they are more in- 
clinable to factions, tumults, and civil wars. IL anſwer: is this the fault of 
the Chriſtian religion ? If it be ſo, truly the Chriſtian religion is the worſt of 


all religions, and ought neither to be embraced by any particular perſon, nor 


tolerated by any commonwealth. For if this be the genius, this the nature of 
the Chriſtian religion, to be turbulent and deſtructive of the oivil peace, that 


Church itſelf Which the magiſtrate indulges, will not always, be innocent. 


But far be it from us to ſay any ſuch thing of that religion, which carries the 
greateſt oppoſition to covetouſneſs, ambition diſcord, contention, and all 
manner of inordinate deſires; and is the moſt modeſt and peaceable religion 
that ever was. We muſt therefore ſeek another cauſe of thoſe evils that are 
charged upon; religion: And if we conſider right, we Hall find it conſult 
wholly in ſthe ſubject that Tam treating of. It is not the diverſity of opinions, 


_ whichtcannot be avoided;: but the refufal of toleration to thoſe, that are of 
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different opinions, which might have:been-granted; that has produced all the 
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buſttes and wars, that have been in the Chriſtian world, upon account of 
religion. The heads and leaders of the church, moved by avarice and inſa- 
tiable deſire of dominion, making uſe of the immoderate ambition of magiſ- 
rates and the credulous ſuperſtition of the giddy multitude, have incenſed 
and animated them againſt thoſe that diſſent from themſelves, by preaching 
unto them, contrary to the laws of the Goſpel, and to the precepts of eha- 
rity, that ſchiſmaticks and hereticks are to be outed of their poſſeſſions, and 
deſtroyed : And thus have they mixed together, and confounded two things, 
that are in themſelves moſt different, the church and the commonwealth. 
Now as it is very difficult for men patiently to ſuffer themſelves to be ſtript 
of the goods, Which they have got by their honeſt induſtry; and contrary 
to all the laws of equity, both human and divine, to be delivered up for a 
prey to other men's violence and rapine; eſpecially when they are otherwiſe 
altogether blameleſs; and that the occaſion for which they are thus treated, 
does not at all belong to the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, but intirely to 
the conſeience of every particular man; for the conduct of which he is ac- 
countable to God only; what elſe can be expected, but that theſe men, 
growing weary of the evils under which they labour, ſhould in the end 
think it lawful for them to reſiſt force with force, and to defend their na- 
tural rights, which are not forfeitable upon account of religion, with arms 
as well as they can ? That this has been hitherto the ordinary courſe of 
things, is abundantly evident in hiſtory: and that it will continue to be ſo 
hereafter, is but too a nt in reaſon. It cannot indeed be otherwiſe, ſo 
long as the principle — perſecution for religion ſhall prevail, as it has done 
hitherto, with magiſtrate and people; and ſo long as thoſe that ought to be 
the preachers of peace and concord, ſhall continue, with all their art and 
ſtrength; to excite men to arms, and ſound the trumpet of war. But that 
magiſtrates ſhould thus ſuffer theſe incendiaries, and diſturbers of the publick 
peace, might juſtly be wondered at, if it did not appear that they have 
been invited by them unto a participation of the ſpoil, and have therefore 
thought fit to make uſe of their covetouſneſs and pride, as means whereby 
toincreaſ© their: own power. For who does not ſee; that theſe good men are 
indeed more miniſters of the government, than miniſters. of the Goſpel ; 
and that by flattering the ambition, and favouring the dominion of princes 
and men in authority; they endeavour. with all their might to promote 
that tyranny in the commonwealth, which otherwiſe they ſhould not be able 
10 eſtabliſh in the church? This is the unhappy agreement that we ſee be- 
tween the church and the ſtate. Whereas if each of them would contain 
itſelf within its own bounds, the one attending to the worldly welfare of 
the commonwealth, the other to the ſalvation of ſouls, it is impoſſible that 
any diſcord ſhould ever have happened between them. Sed pudet haec 
*/opptobria, &c. God Almighty grant, I beſeech him, that the Goſpel 
of peace may at length be preached, and that civil magiſtrates, growing more 
careful to conform their own. conſciences to the law of God, and leſs ſoli- 
citous about th binding of other men's eonſciences by human laws, may, like 
fathers of their country, direct all their counſels and endeavours to promote 
univerſally the civil welfare of all their children ; except only of ſuch as are 
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fouls; Farewell. 


of different religions cannot be hereticks or ſchiſmaticks to one another. 


the Holy Scriptures to be the rule and foundation of their religion; thoſe 


_FirsT, When the greater part, or, by the magiftrate's patronage, the 
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ar rogant, | ungovernable, and injurious to their brethren and that all ec. 
clefiaftical men, who boaſt themſelves to be the ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles 
walking peaceably and modeſtly in the Apoſtles ſteps, without intermeddling 
with ftate-affairs, may apply thetnſelves wholly to promote the ſalvation of 

POO OT TO REP hne en enn {cl 


8 


_" PeRnays it may not be amiſs to add a few things concerning hereſy and 
ſchiſm. A Turk is not, nor can be either heretick or ſchiſmatick, to 2 
Chriſtian: and if any man fall off from the Chriſtian faith to Mahometiſm, 
he does not thereby become a heretick, or a fchimatick, but an apoſtate 
and an infidel. This no-body doubts of. And by this it appears that men 


Wr are to enquire therefore, what men are of the ſame religion. Con- 
cerning which, it is manifeſt that thoſe who have one and the ſame rule of 
faith and worſhip, are of the ſame religion, and thoſe who have not the 
fame rule of faith and worſhip, are of different religions. For fince all 
things that belong unto that religion are contained in that rule, it follows 
neceffarily, that thoſe who agree in one rule are of one and the ſame reli- 
gon and vice verſa. Thus Turks and Chriftians are of different religions: 

ecauſe theſe take the Holy Scriptures to be the rule of their religion, and 
thoſe the Koran, And for the fame reaſon, there may be different religions 
alſo even amongſt Chriſtians. The Papiſts and the Lutherans, though 
both of them profeſs faith in Chriſt, 'and are therefore called Chriftians, yet 
are not both of the fame religion: becauſe thefe acknowledge nothing but 


take in alſd traditions and decrees of popes, and of all theſe together make 
the rule of their religion. And thus the Chriſtians of St. John, as the) 
are called, and the Chriſtians of Geneva, are of different religions: beouul 
theſe alſo take only the Scriptures ; and thoſe, I know not what traditions; 
CEE TEETER Oo THR HD CD Ie 197001, | 
Tuts being ſettled, it follows, Firſt, That hereſy is a ſeparation made 
in ecclebaſticat communion between men of the fame religion, for ſome 
opinons no way contained in the rule itſelf. And fecondly, That amongſt 
thoſe who acknowledge nothing but the Holy Scriptures to be their rule of 
faith, hereſy is a ſeparation made in their Chriſtian communion, for opi- 


: 
* 


nions not contained in the expreſs words of Scripture. 
Now this ſeparation may be made in a twofold manner. 


ſtronger part, of the church ſeparates itſelf from others, by excluding them 
out of her communion, becauſe they will not profeſs their belief of certain 
opinions which are not to be found in the expreſs words of Scripture. For 
it is not the paucity of thoſe that are ſeparated, nor the authority of the 
magiſtrate, that can make any man guilty of hereſy. But he only is an he- 
retick who diyides the church into parts, introduces names and marks of 
diſtinction, and voluntarily makes a ſeparation becauſe of ſuch opinons. 
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SzconDLY, When any.one ſeparates himſelf from the communion of, a 
church, becauſe that church does not publickly projets ſome certain opinions 
which the Holy 1 do not expreſly teach. 5 

Born theſe are hereticks, becauſe they err in fundamentals, and they 
« err obſtinately againſt knowledge.” For when they have determined the 
Holy Scriptures to be the only foundation of faith, they nevertheleſs lay down 
certain propoſitions as fundamental, which are not in the Scripture; and be- 
cauſe others will not acknowledge theſe additional opinions of theirs, nor 


build upon them as if they were neceſſary and fundamental, they therefore 


make a ſeparation in the church, either by withdrawing, themſelves from 
| the others, or expelling the others from them. Nor does it ſignify any thing 

for them to lay that their confeſſions and ſymbols are agreeable to Scripture, 
and to the analogy of faith. For if they be concgiyed in the expreſs words 
of Scripture, there can be no queſtion about them; becauſe thoſe are acknow- 
ledged by all Chriſtians to be of divine inſpiration, and therefore fundamental. 
But if they ſax that the articles which they require to be profefied, are con- 
ſequences deduced from the Scripture; it is undoubtedly well done. of the 
to believe and profeſs ſuch things as ſeem unto them ſo agreeable to the rule 
of faith: but it would be very ill done to obtrude thoſe things upon others, 
unto whom they do not ſeem to be the indubitable doctrines of the Scrip- 
ture. And to make a ſeparation for ſuch things as theſe, which neither are 
nor can be fundamental, is to become hereticks. For I do not think there is 
any man arrived to that degree of madneſs, as that he dare give out his con- 
ſequences and interpretations of Scripture as divine inſpirations, and compare 
the articles of faith that he has framed according to his own fancy, with the 
authority of the Scripture. I know there are ſome Ee ſo evident- 
ly agreeable to Scripture, that no- body can deny them to be drawn from 


thence: but about thoſe therefore there can be no difference. This only I 
ſay, that however clearly we may think this or the other doctrine to be de- 


duced from Scripture, we ought not therefore to impoſe it upon others, as 
a neceſſary article of faith, becauſe we believe it to be agreeable to the rule 
of faith; unleſs we would be content alſo that other doctrines ſhould be im- 
poſed upon us in the ſame manner; and that we ſhould be compelled to re- 
ceive and profeſs all the different and contradictory opinions of Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, Remonſtrants, Anabaptiſts, and other ſets, which the contri- 
vers of ſymbols, fyſtems, and confeſſions, are accuſtomed to deliver unto 
their followers as genuine and neceſſary deductions from the Holy Scripture. 
I cannot but wonder at the extravagant arrogance of thoſe men who think 
that they themſelves can explain things neceſſary to ſalvation more clearly 
than the Holy Ghoſt, the eternal and infinite wiſdom of God. 


Tavs much concerning hereſy; which word in common uſe is applied | 


only to the doctri nal part of religion. Let us now conſider ſchiſm, which is 
a crime near a-kin to it. For both thoſe words ſeem unto me to ſignify an 
* lll-grounded ſeparation in eccleſiaſtical communion, made about things not 
* neceſſary.” But ſince uſe, which is the ſupreme law in matter of lan- 
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manifeſtly contained in the facred text; h 
any ſect of Chriſtians, and declared by ſome, or all of them, to be utterly 


tageoyſly; but it is enough to have hinted at 
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guage, has determined that hereſy relates to errors in faith, and ſchig to 
| hols in worſhip or diſcipline, we muſt conſider them under that diſtinction. 


Scn1$M then, for the ſame reaſons that have already been alledged, is no- 


thing elſe but a ſeparation made in the communion of the church, upon ac. 
count of ſomething in divine worſhip, or eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that is not 


any neceſſary part of it. Now nothing in worſhip or diſcipline can be neceſſi 
to Chriſtian communion, but what Chriſt our legiſlator, or the Apoſtles, by 


| 2 of the Holy Spirit, have commanded in expreſs words. 


' Ina word: he that denies not any thing that the Holy Scriptures teach in 
expreſs words, nor makes a feparation ape occaſion of = that is not 
owever he may be nick - named by 


void of true Chriſtianity; yet in deed and in truth this man cannot be either 
a heretick or ſchiſmatick! F 
Tus things might have been explained more largely, and more advan. 
em, thus briefly, to a perſon 
of your parts. 2 WH ; 
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A SECOND 


2 CONCERNING 
JJ O N. 


To the AuTHo of the Argument of the LETTER, concerning 
ToLERATION, briefly conſidered and anſwered. 


8 1 R, 4 | 
O U. will pardon me if I take the fame liberty with you, that you 
* have done with the author of the Letter concerning Toleration; to 
conſider your arguments, and endeavour to ſhew you the miſtakes of 
them. For ſince you have ſo plainly yielded up the queſtion to him, and do 
own that © the ſeyerities he would difluade Chriſtians from, are utterly unapt 
e and improper to bring men to embrace that truth which muſt fave them:” 
I am not without ſome hopes to prevail with you to do that yourſelf, which 
you ſay is the only juſtifiable aim of men differing about religion, even in the 
uſe of the ſevereſt methods: viz. carefully and impartially to weigh the 


P. 12, 13, 14. 


whole matter, and thereby to remove that prejudice which makes you yet 


fayour ſome remains of perſecution: promiſing myſelf that ſo ingenious a 
perſon will either be convinced by the truth which appears ſo very clear and 
evident to me; or elſe confeſs, that, were either you or I in authority, we 
ſhould very unreaſonably and very unjuſtly uſe any force upon the other, 


which differed from him, upon any pretence of want of examination. And 


if force be not to be uſed in your caſe or mine, becauſe unreaſonable, or un- 
Juit; you will, I hope, think fit that it ſhould be forborn in all others, where 
it will be equally. unjuſt and unreaſonable; as I doubt not but to make it ap- 
pear it will unavoidably be, wherever you will go about to puniſh men for 
want of conſideration. For the true way to t. 
is to ſes how they will prove when they are reduced into practice. 


Tur firſt thing you ſeem ſtartled at, in the author's letter, is the large- 


nels of the toleration he propoſes: and you think it ſtrange that he would not 
have fo much as a . Pagan, Mahometan, or Jew, excluded from the civil 
* rights of the commonwealth, becauſe of his religion, p. 1. We pray eyery 
J... 2s pay: 1 


to try ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, 


54 


perſecuting them when they are amongſt us. Force, you allow, is impro- 


. wiſh their converſion, I do not ſee. But you ſay, It ſeems hard to con. 


ble. But I goon. 


the Letter ſhould think to do ſervice to religion in general, or to the 
«« Chriſtian religion,” than it is hard to conceive that he ſhould think there 
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day for their converſion, and I think it our duty fo to do: but it will, I fear 
hardly be believed that we pray in carneſt, if we exclude them from the other 
ordinary and probable means of converſion ; either by driving them from, c; 


per to convert men to any religion. Toleration is but the removing that 
force. So that why thoſe ſhould not be tolerated as well as others, if you 


„ ceive how the author of that Letter ſhould think to do any ſervice to reli. 
gion in general, or to the Chriſtian religion, by recommending and per- 
* ſ{uading ſuch a toleration. For how much ſoever it may tend to the ad- 
* vancement of trade and commerce, (which ſome ſeem to place above all 
ce other conſiderations) I fee no reaſon, from any experiment that has been 
* made, to expect that true religion would be a gainer by it; that it would 
«« be either the better preſerved, the more widely propagated, or rendered 
„any whit the more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors by it.” Before! 
come to your doubt itſelf, ** Whether true religion would be a gainer by ſuch 
« a toleration;” give me leave to take notice, that if, by other conlidera- 
tions, you mean any thing but religion, your parentheſis is wholly beſide 
the matter; and that if you do not know that the author of the Letter places 
the advancement of trade above religion, your inſinuation is very uncharita- 


« You ſee no reaſon, you ſay, from any experiment that has been made, 

* to expect that true religion would be a gainer by it.” True religion and 
Chriſtian religion are, I ſuppoſe, to you and me, the fame thing. But of 
this you have an experiment in its firſt appearance in the world, and ſeveral 
hundreds of years after. It was then “better preſerved, more widely pro- 
«« pagated, in proportion, and rendered more faitful in the lives of its pro- 
« feſſors, than ever ſince; though then Jews and Pagans were tolerated, and 
more than tolerated by the governments of thoſe places where it grew up. | 
hope you do not imagine the Chriſtian religion has loſt any of its firſt beauty, 
force, or reaſonableneſs, by having been almoſt two thouſand years in the 
world; that you ſhonld fear it ſhould be leſs able now to ſhift for itſelf, with- 
out the help of force. I doubt not but you look upon it ſtill to be the power 

« and wiſdom of God for our falvation;” and therefore cannot ſuſpect it les 

capable to prevail now, by its own truth and light, than it did in the firſt ages 

of the church, when poor contemptible men, without authority, or the 

countenance of authority, had alone the care of it. This, as I take it, has 

been made uſe of by Chriſtians generally, and by ſome of our church in par- 

ticular, as an argument for the truth of the Chriſtian religion; that it grew, 
and ſpread, and prevailed, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the 

powers in being. And if it be a mark of the true religion, that it will pre- 

vail by its own light and ſtrength, but that falſe religions will not, but have 

need of. force and foreign helps to ſupport them, nothing certainly can be 
more for the advantage of true religion, than to take away compulſion every- 

where. And therefore it is no more * hard to conceive how the author of 
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is a true religion, and that the Chriſtian religion is it; which its profeſſors 
have always owned not to need force, and have urged that as a good argu- 
ment to prove the truth of it. The inventions of men in religion need the 
force and helps of men to ſupport them. A religion that is of God wants not 
the aſſiſtance of human authority to make it prevail. I gueſs, when this 
dropped from you, you had narrowed your thoughts to your own age and 
country: but if you will enlarge them a little beyond the confines of England, 
do not doubt but you will eaſily imagine that if in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
&c. the inquiſition; and in France their dragooning; and in other parts thoſe 
ſeverities that are uſed to keep or force men to the national religion; were 
taken away away; and inſtead thereof the toleration propoſed by the author 
were ſet up; the true religion would be a gainer by it. 

Tux author of the Letter ſays, Truth would do well enough, if ſhe were 
« once left to ſhift for herſelf. She ſeldom hath received, and he fears never 
e will receive, much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom ſhe is 
« but rarely known, and more rarely welcome. Errors indeed prevail, by 
«. the aſſiſtance of foreign and borrowed ſuccours. Truth makes way into 
« our underſtanding, by her own light, and is but the weaker for any bor- 
« rowed force that violence can add to her.” Theſe words of his, how hard 


ſoever they may ſeem to you, may help you to conceive how he ſhould 


think to do ſervice to true religion, by recommending and perſuading ſuch 
a Toleration as he propoſed. And now pray tell me yourſelf, whether you 
do not think true religion would be a gainer by it, if ſuch a toleration, eſta- 
bliſhed there, would permit the doctrine of the church of England to be 
freely preached, and its worſhip ſet up, in any Popiſh, Mahometan, or Pagan 
country ? If you do not, you have a very ill opinion of the religion of the 
church of England, and muſt own that it can only be propagated and ſup- 
ported by force. If you think it would gain in thoſe countries, by ſuch a 
toleration, you are then of the author's mind, and do not find it ſo hard to 
conceive how the recommending ſuch a toleration might do ſervice to that 
which you think true religion. But if you allow ſuch a toleration uſeful to 
truth in other countries, you muſt find ſomething very peculiar in the air, 
that muſt make it leſs uſeful to truth in England. And it will favour of much 
partiality, and be too abſurd, I fear, for you to own, that toleration will be 
advantageous to true religion all the world over, except only in this ifland ; 
though, I much ſuſpect, this, as abſurd as it is, lies at the bottom ; and you 
build all you ſay, upon this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion 
now in England, backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only true 
religion, and therefore no other is to be tolerated. Which being a ſuppo- 
fition equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries, unleſs we can 
imagine that every-where but in England men believe what at the ſame time 
they think to be a lye; will in other places exclude toleration, and thereby 
hinder truth from the means of propagating itſelf. 


War | the fruits of Toleration are, which in the next words you complain 
0 remain ſtill among us,” and which, you ſay, give no encouragement 


to hope for any advantages from it;” what fruits, I ſay, theſe are, or whe- 
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ther they are owing to the want or wideneſs of Toleration among us, we 
mall then be able to judge, when you tell us what they are. In the mean time 
I will boldly ſay, that if the magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet them. 
ſelves againſt vice, in whomſoever it is found; and leave men to their own 
confciences,. in their articles of faith, and ways of worſhip ; * true religion 


% will be ſpread wider, ande be more fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors, 


than ever hitherto it has been, by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies. 

Yovu tell. us, that no man can fail of finding the way of ſalvation, why 
„ ſeeks it as he ought.” I wonder you had not taken notice, in the places 
you quote for this, how we are directed there to the right way of ſecking. 
The words, John vii. 17, are, © If any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.“ And Pſalm xxv. 9, 12, 14, 
which are alſo quoted by you, tell us, The meek will he guide in judgment, 
and the meek will he teach his way. What man is he that feareth the 
Lord, him ſhall he teach in the way that he ſhall chuſe. The ſecret of 
«© the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will ſhew them his covenant.” 
So that theſe places, if thoy prove what you cite them for, ** that no man can 
« fail of finding the way of falvation, who ſeeks it as he ought;” they do 
alſo prove, that a good life is the only way to ſeek as we ought; and that 
therefore the magiſtrates, if they would put men upon ſeeking the way of 
falvation as they ought, ſhould, by their laws and penalties, force them to a 
good life; a good converſation being the readieſt and ſureſt way to a right 
underſtanding. Puniſhments and ſeverities thus applied, we are ſure, are 
both practicable, juſt, and uſeful. How puniſhments will prove in the way 
you contend for, we ſhall fee when we come to conſider it. 

HAvix given us theſe broad marks of your good-will to Toleration, you 


. tell us, It is not your deſign to argue againſt it, but only to enquire what 


*« our author offers for the proof of his afſertion.” And then you give us 
this ſcheme of his argument. | | 

1. THERE is but one way of ſalvation, or but one true religion. 

2. No man can be faved by this religion, who does not believe it to be 
* the true religion. 

3- © This belief is to be wrought in men by reaſon and argument, not 
* by ontward force and compulſion. 

4. THEREFORE all ſuch force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting 
« true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls. 

5. © Ap therefore no-body can have any right to uſe any force or com- 


93 


„% pulſion, for the bringing men to the true religion.“ | 
Ap you tell us, © the whole ſtrength of what that letter urged for the 
„ purpoſe of it, lies in this argument, which I think you have no mort 
reaſon to ſay, than if you ſhould tell us, that only one beam of a houſe had 
any ſtrength in it, when there are ſeveral others that would ſupport the 
building, were that gone. LR AO POND . 

Txt purpoſe of the Letter is plainly to defend Toleration, exempt from al! 
force; eſpecially civil force, or the force of the magiſtrate. Now if it be a 


true conſequence that men muſt be tolerated, if magiſtrates have gut" 
TELE PONY | | me | 
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« miſſion or authority to puniſh them for matters of religion; then the only 
ſtrength of that letter lies not in the unfitneſs of force to convince men's 
underſtanding. See Letter, p. 381. | 

Asal; if it be true that © magiſtrates being as liable to error as the reſt 
« of mankind, their uſing of force in matters of religion, would not at all 
advance the falvation of mankind,” allowing that even force could work 
upon them, and magiſtrates had authority to uſe itin religion, then the ar- 
gument you mention is not .' the only one in that Letter, of ſtrength to 
« prove the neceſſity of toleration.” See Letter, p. 319. For the argument 
of the unfitneſs of force to convince men's minds being quite taken away, 
either of the other would be a ſtrong proof for toleration. But let us confi- 
der the argument as you have put it. | 

„Tur two firſt propoſitions, you ſay, you agree to.” As to the third, 
vou grant ** that force is very improper to be uſed to induce the mind to aſ- 
« ſent to any truth.” But yet you deny, „that force is utterly uſeleſs for the 
« promoting true religion, and the ſalvation of men's ſouls;” which you call 
the author's fourth propoſition; but indeed that is not the author's fourth 
propoſition, or any propoſition of his, tobe found in the pages you quote, or 
any where elſe in the whole Letter, either in thoſe terms, or in the ſenſe you 
take it. In page 319, which you quote, the author is ſhewing that the ma- 
giſtrate has no power, that is, no right, to make uſe of force in matters of 
religion, for the ſalvation of men's ſouls. And the reaſon he gives for it there, 
is, becauſe force has no efficacy to convince men's minds; and that without 
a full perſuaſion of the mind, the profeſſion of the true religion itſelf is not 
acceptable to God. Upon this ground, ſays he, I affirm that the magif- 
« trate's power extends not to the eſtabliſhing any articles of faith, or forms 
of worthip, by the force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all with- 
out penalties ; and penalties in this caſe are abſolutely impertinent, becauſe 
they are not proper to convince the mind.” And ſo again, p. 331, which 
is the other place you quote, the author ſays: © Whatſoever may be doubted 
* 1n religion, yet this at leaſt is certain, that no religion which I believe not 
eto be true, can be either true, or profitable unto me. In vain therefore do- 
*« princes compel their ſubjects to come into their church-communion, under 
the pretence of ſaving their ſouls.” And more to this purpoſe. But in 
neither of thoſe paſſages, nor any-where elſe, that I remember, does the au- 
thor ſay that it is impoſſible that force ſhould any way, at any time, upon 
any perſon, by any accident, be uſeful towards the promoting of true religion, 
and the falvation of ſouls ; for that is it which you mean by ** utterly of no- 
* uſe.” He does not deny that there is any thing which God in his good 
nels does not, or may not, ſometimes graciouſly make uſe of, towards the 
lalvation of men's ſouls ; as our Saviour did of clay and ſpittle to cure blind- 


« 


P 4» 


neſs; and that ſo force alfo may be ſometimes uſeful. But that which he 


nies, and you grant, is, that force has any proper efficacy to enlighten the 
underſtanding, or produce belief. And from thence he infers, that there- 
fore the magiſtrate cannot lawfully compel men in matters of religion. This. 
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is what the author ſays, and what I imagine will always hold true, whatever 
you or any. one can ſay. or think to the contrary. . | 

THAT which you ſay is, © Force indirectly and at a diſtance may do ſome 
*« ſervice.” What you mean by doing ſervice at a diſtance, towards the bringe. 
ing men to ſalvation, or to embrace the truth, I confeſs I do not underſtand. 
unleſs perhaps it be what others, in propriety of ſpeech, call by accident 
But be it what it will, it is ſuch a ſervice as cannot be aſcribed to the direct 
and proper efficacy of force. And ſo, ſay you, Force, indirectly, and ata 
** diſtance, may do ſome ſervice.” I grant it: make your beſt of it. What 
do you conclude from thence, to your purpoſe ? That therefore the magiſtrate 
may make uſe of it? That I deny, that ſuch an indirect, and at a diftanc: 


uſefulneſs, will authorize the civil power in the uſe of it, that will never he 


proved. Loſs of eſtate, and dignities may make a proud man humble: ff. 
ferings and impriſonment may make a wild and debauched man ſoher: and 
1o theſe things may indirectly, and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards the 
fal vation of men's ſouls.” I doubt not but God has made ſome, or all of 
theſe, the occaſions of good to many men. But will you therefore infer, that 


the magiſtrate may take away a man's honour, or eſtate, or liberty, for the 


falvation of his ſoul; or torment him in this, that he may be happy in the 
other world ? What is otherwiſe unlawful in itſelf, as it certainly is to "wa 
at 


niſh a man without a fault; can never be made lawful by ſome good t 


indirectly and at a diſtance, or, if you pleaſe, indirectly and by accident, may 
follow from it. Running a man through, may fave his life, as it has done 


 tby chance, opening a lurking impoſthume. But will you ſay therefore, that 


this is lawful, juſtifiable chirurgery? The gallies, it is like, might reduce 
many a vain, looſe Proteſtant to repentance, ſobriety of thought, and a true 
ſenſe of religion: and the torments they ſuffered in the late perſecution, 
might make ſeveral conſider the pains of hell, and put a due eſtimate of va- 
nity and contempt on all things of this world. But will you ſay, becauſe 


_ thoſe puniſhments might, indirectly and at a diſtance, ſerve to the ſalvation 


of men's ſouls, that therefore the king of France had right and authority to 
make uſe of them? If your indirect and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs may 
authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the 
Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the perſe- 
cuting of Chriſtians one among another, are all juſtifiable. 

Bur what if I ſhould tell you now of other effects, contrary effects, that 
puniſhments in matters of religion may produce; and ſo may ſerve to keep 


men from the truth and from 1alvation ? What then will become of your 


indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs? For in all pleas for any thing becauſe 


of its uſefulneſs, it is not enough to ſay as you do, and is the utmoſt that can 
be ſaid for it, that it may be ſerviceable : but it muſt be conſidered not only 


hat it may, but. what it is likely to produce: and the greater good or harm 
like to come from it, ought to determine the uſe of it. To ſhew you what 
effects one may expect from force, of what uſefulneſs it is to bring 
men to embrace the truth, be pleaſed to read what you yourſelf have writ; 


T. 13- „I cannot but remark, ſay you, that theſe methods (viz. depriving men of 
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« eſtates, corporal puniſhment, ſtarving and tormenting them in priſons, 
« and in the end even _ away their lives, to make them Chriſtians) 
« are ſo very improper in reſpect to the deſign of them, that they uſually 
« produce the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe which force 
% can have for the advancing true religion, and the ſalvation of fouls, is 
« (as has already been ſhewed) by diſpoſing men to ſubmit to inſtruction, 
« and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons which are offered for the enlight- 
« ening their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them; theſe cruelties 
« haye the misfortune to be commonly looked upon as ſo juſt a prejudice 
« againſt any religion that uſes them, as makes it needleſs to look any 
« farther into it; and to tempt men to reject it, as both falſe and deteſta- 
« ble, without ever vouchſafing to conſider the rational grounds and mo- 
« tives of it. This effect they ſeldom fail to work upon the ſufferers of 
« them. And as to the ſpectators, if they be not beforehand well inſtruc- 
« ted in thoſe grounds and motives, they will be much tempted likewiſe, 
« not only to entertain the ſame opinion of ſuch a religion, but withal to 
« judge much more favourably of that of the ſufferers; who, they will be 
« apt to think, would not expoſe themſelves to ſuch extremities, which 
« hor might avoid by compliance, if they were not thoroughly ſatisfied 
« of the juſtice of their cauſe.” Here then you allow that taking away 
men's eſtates, or liberty, and corporal puniſhments, are apt to drive away 
both ſufferers and ſpectators from the religion that makes uſe of them, ra- 
ther than to it. And ſo theſe you renounce. Now if you give up puniſh- 
ments of a man, in his perſon, liberty, and eſtate, I think we need not 
ſtand with you, for any other puniſhments that may be made uſe of. But, 
by what follows, it ſeems you ſhelter yourſelf under the name of ſeverities. 
For moderate puniſhments, as you call them in another place, you think 
may be ſerviceable ; indirectly, and at a diſtance ſerviceable, to bring men 
to the truth. And I ſay, any fort of puniſhments diſproportioned to the of- 
tence, or where there is no fault at all, will always be ſeverity, unjuſtifiable 
ſeyerity, and will be thought ſo by the ſufferers and by-ftanders; and fo 
will uſually produce the effects you have mentioned, contrary to the de- 


lign they are uſed for. Not to profeſs the national faith, whilſt one be- 
lieves it not to be true; not to enter into church-communion with. the 


magiſtrate as long as one judges the doctrine there profeſſed to. be erro- 
neous, or the worſhip. not ſuch as God has either preſcribed, or will 


accept; this you allow, and all the world with you muſt allow, not to be 


be a fault, But yet you would have men puniſhed for not being of the 
national religion; that is, as you — 
Whether this be not ſeverity, nay ſo open and avowed injuſtice, that it 


will give men a juſt prejudice againſt the religion that uſes it, and pro- 


duce all thoſe ill effects you there mention, I leave you to conſider. So 
that the name of ſeveritics, in oppoſition to the moderate puniſhments 
you ſpeak for, can do you no ſervice at all. For where there is no fault, 
there ean be no moderate puniſhment: all puniſhment is immoderate, 
where there is no fault to be puniſhed. But of your moderate puniſhment 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place. It ſuffices here 
| . to 
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confeſs, for no fault at all. P. 14. 
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to have ſhewn, that, whatever puniſhments you uſe, they are as likely to 
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drive men from the religion that uſes them, as to bring them to the truth 
and much more likely, as we ſhall ſee before we have done: and {© by your 
own confeſſion they are not to be uſed. | 

Ons thing in this Jugs of the author, it ſeems, appears abſurd to you; 
that he ſhould ſay, © That to take away men's lives, to make them Chriſtian; 
<< was but an ill way of expreſſing a defign of their ſalvation.” I grant there 


_ is great abſurdity ſomewhere in the caſe. But it is in the practice of thoſe who, 


perſecuting men under a pretence of bringing them to ſalvation, ſuffer the 
temper of their good-will to betray itſelf, in taking away their lives. And 
whatever abſurdities there be in this way of proceeding, there is none in the 


author's way of exprefling it; as you would more plainly have ſeen, if you 


had looked into the Latin original, where the words are, Vita denique 
* ipſfa privant, ut fideles, ut falvi flant; which, though more literally, 
might be thus rendered, . To bring them to the faith and to ſalvation; yer 
the tranſlator is not to be blamed, if he choſe to expreſs the ſenſe of the au- 
thor, in words that very livelily: repreſented the extreme abſurdity they are 
guilty of, who, under pretence of zeal for the ſalvation of ſouls, proceed to 
the taking away their lives. An example whereof we have in a neighbouring 
country, where the prince declares he will have all his diſſenting ſubjects 
ſaved, and purſuant thereunto has taken away the lives of many of them. 


For thither at laft perſecution muſt come; as I fear, notwithſtanding your 


talk of moderate puniſhments, you yourſelf intimate in theſe words: Not 


„that I think the ſword is to be uſed in this buſineſs, (as I have ſufficiently 
« declared already) but becauſe all coattive power reſolves at laſt into the 
„ fword; ſince all (I do not ſay, that will not be reformed in this matter by 
* lefler penalties, but) that refuſe to ſubmit to leſſer penalties, muſt at laft 
« fall under the ftroke of it.” In which words, if you mean any thing to 
the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments, 
when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced. But let that paſs. 

You ſay, If force be uſed, not inſtead of reaſon and arguments, that is, 
« not to convince by its own proper efficacy, which it cannot do, &c. | 
think thoſe Who make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to church-confor- 


mity in religion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not for 


the conviction of thoſe they puniſh; and ſo never uſe force to convince. 


For, pray tell me, when any diſſenter conforms, and enters into the church- 


communion, is he ever examined to ſee whether he does it upon reaſon, and 
conviction, and ſuch grounds as would become a Chriſtian concerned tor 
religion? If perſecution, as ts nded, were for the ſalvation of men's 
fouts, this would be done; and men not driven to take the ſacrament to 
keep their places, or to obtain licences to ſell ale, for ſo low have theſe 
holy things been proſtituted ; who perhaps knew nothing of its inſtitution, 


and confidered no other uſe of it but the ſecuring ſome poor ſecular advan- 
tage, which without taking of it they ſhould have Joſt. So that this ex- 
ception of yours, of the “ uſe of force, inſtead of arguments, to convince 
men,” I think is needleſs ; thoſe who uſe it, not being, that ever J heard, 


= 


concerned that men ſhould be convinced. 8 
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Bor you go on in telling us your way of uſing force, “only to bring p. 5. 
% men to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſuf- 
« ficient to convince them; but which, without being forced, they would 
« not conſider. And, ſay you, „who can deny but that, indirectly and 
« at a diſtance, it does ſome ſervice, towards bringing men to embrace that 
« truth, which either through negligence they would never acquaint 
« themſelves with, or through prejudice they would reje& and condemn *4. 
« unheard?” Whether this way of puniſhment is like to increaſe, or re- 
move,prejudice, we have already ſeen. And what that truth is, which you 
can poſitively ſay any man, without being forced by puniſhment, would 
« through careleſſneſs never acquaint himſelf with,” I defire you to name. 
Some are called at the third, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh 
hour. And whenever they are called, they embrace all the truth neceſſary 
to ſalvation. But. theſe flips may be forgiven, amongſt ſo many groſs and 
palpable miſtakes, as appear to me all through your diſcourſe. For exam- 
ple: you tell us that . force uſed to bring men to conſider, does, indirectl 
« and at a diſtance, ſome ſervice.” Here now you walk in the dark, and en- 
deavour to cover yourſelf with obſcurity, by omitting two neceſſary parts. 
As firſt, who muſt uſe this force: which, though you tell us not here, yet 
by other parts of your treatiſe it is plain you mean the magiſtrate. And, 
ſecondly, you omit to ſay upon whom it muſt be uſed, who it is muſt be 
puniſhed : and thoſe, if you fay any thing to your purpoſe, muſt be diſ- 
ſenters from the national religion, thoſe who come not into church-commu- 
nion with the magiſtrate. - And then your propoſition, in fair plain. terms, 
will ſtand thus: If the magiſtrate puniſh diſſenters, only to bring them- 
to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper to convince' 
them; who can deny but that, indirectly and at a diſtance, it may do 
« ſervice, &c. towards bringing men to embrace that truth which other- 
** wile they would never be acquainted. with?“ &c. In which propoſition, 
1. There is ſomething impracticable. 2. Something unjuſt. And, 
3- Whatever efficacy there is in force, your way applied, to bring men to 
conſider and be convinced, it makes againſt you. 2 
1. Ir is impracticable to puniſh diſſenters, as diſſenters, only to make them 
conſider. For if you puniſh them as diſſenters, as certainly you do, if you 
puniſh them alone, and them all without exception, you puniſh them for 
not being of the national religion. And to puniſh a man for not being of 
the national religion, is not to puniſh him only to make him conſider ; unleſs- 
not to be of the national religion, and not to conſider, be the ſame thing. But 
you will ſay, the deſign is only to make diſſenters conſider; and therefore 
they may be puniſhed only to make them confider. To this I reply; it is im- 
poſſible you ſhould puniſh one with a deſign only to make him eonfider, whom” 
zou puniſh for ſomething elſe beſides want of conſideration; or if you puniſh” 
him whether he conſider or no; as yon do, if you lay penalties on diffenters : 
in general. If you ſhould make a law to puniſh all ſtammerers; could any 
one believe you, if you ſaid it was deſigned only to make them leave ſwear- 
ing? Would not every one ſee it was impoſſible that puniſhment ſhould be 
only againſt ſwearing, when all ſtammerers were under the penalty? Such a 
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kill as to ſaue. For force, in 
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propoſal as this is, in itſelf, at firſt fight, monſtrouſſy abſurd. But you 
muſt thank yourſelf for it. For to lay penalties upon ſtammerers, only to 
make them not ſwear, is not more abſurd. and impothble than it is to lav 
penalties upon. diſſenters only to make them conſider. * i 
2. To puniſh men out of the communion of the national church, to make 
them confider, is unjuſt. They are puniſhed, becauſe out of the national 
church: and they are out of the national church, becauſe they are not yet 
convinced. Their ſtanding out therefore in this ſtate, whilſt they are not 
convinced, not fatisfied/ in their minds, is no fault; and therefore cannot 
juſtly be puniſhed. But your method is, ©* Puniſh them, to make them 
* conſider ſuch reaſons. and arguments as are 996.10 to convince them,” 
Which is juſt ſuch juſtice, as it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh you 
for not being a Carteſian, “only to bring you to conſider ſuch reaſons and 
1 nts. as are and ſufficient to convince you: when it is poſſi- 
ble, 1. That you, being ſatisfied of the truth of your own opinion in philo.. 
fophy, did not judge it worth while to conſider that of Des Cartes. 2. It 


is paſfible you are nut able to confider and examine all the proofs and grounds 


upon which he endeavours to eſtabliſh his philoſophy. 3. Poflibly you 
have examined, and can find no reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient 


to Canvinge: you. f 
there be in force, applied by the magiſtrate 


3. Wuarrvs indirect 
your way, it makes againſt you. Force uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men 
* to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which are proper and ſufficient 
ta convince them, but which without being forced they would not conſider; 
may, ſay you, be ſerviceable, indirectiy and at a diſtance, to make men 
embrace the truth which muſt fave them. And thus, fay I, it may be ſer- 
wiceable to bring men to receive and embrace falſhood, which will deſtroy 
them. So that force and puniſhment, by your own confeſſion, not being 
able directly, by its proper efficacy, to do men a in reference to their 
ſuture eſtate; though it be ſure directly to do them harm, in reference to 
their preſent condition here; and indirectty, and in your way of applying it, 
being proper to do at leaſt as much harm as good; I deſire to know what the 
uſefulneſs is which fo much recommends it, even to a degree that you pre- 


tend it needful and neceſſary. Had ern 
| | ye 


ton, that was as proper to kilh as to ſave an. infirm man, of whoſe 

you would not be mone tender than of a weak brother's foul; would you give 
it vaur child, or try it you friend, or recommend it to the world for 
its rare uſefulneſs ? I deal very favourably with you, when I fay as proper to 


vous indirect way, of the magiſtrate s apply- 
ing ta make men eonſider thoſe argumonts that otherwiſe they would not; 
4 to 2 them lend an ear to thoſ who tell them — 0p 
vag, and offer to ſnew them the righe; I ſap, in this way, force is mucn 
FJj/. d ee truth- 
. Hacaus men out of the right wax are as apt, I think 1 — fa, 
to uſe force, than others. For truck, I mean the truth af rhe Go 
which ia that of the true zeligion, is mild, andi gentle, and meck, and apter 
0 u prayers and. intreaties, chan force, to gain a. bearing. 


; 2. BECAUSE 


„ bre abe the-magiftrates df the world, or the civil 4 


kink ät more proper to call them, being few of them in the right way; 
got one of ten, take which fide gem will, perhaps you will grant not one 


f an 
2 of force would do an hundred, or at 1calſt ton times as much harm as 
; efpecialthy if you confider, that as the magiftrate will inly uſe it 
to force men to hrarken to the miniſters of his religion, let at be 


what it will; ſo you having fet no time, nor bounds, to this conſidtratioa 


of ar and reaſons, ſhort af being convinced; you, under another 
pretence, put into the magittrate's hands as much power to farce men to 
Ede as any the openeft perſecutors can pretend to. For what dif- 


puniſhing you to conſidor thoſe reaſons and arguments which are ant} 
n you that you ought to go to maſs? For An on ara 
brauglut *o-conſider-reatons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
vun; that is, till you are convineru; you are puniſhed on. If you re- 
ply, you-meant reafons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them of the truth. I anſwer, if you meant ſo, why did you not ſay ſo? 
But if you had, it would in this caſe do you little fervice. For the maſs, 
in France, is e ee truth, as the liturgy here. And your 
way of applying force will as much promote popery in France, as proteſtan- 
tiſm in England. And fo you ſee how ſerviceable it is to make men re- 
ctive and embrace the truth that muſt fave them. c 


However you tell us, in the ſame page, that © if force ſo applied, as is P. 5. 


*«. above<mentioned, may in ſuch ſort as has been ſaid, i. e. indirectly and 
« at a diſtance, be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace truth, 


« you think it ſufficient to ſhew the uſefulneſs: of it in religion:“ Where I 
ſhall obſerve, 1. That this uſefulneſs amounts to no more but this, that it 


is nat ĩmpoſſible but that it may be uſeful. And ſuch an uſefulneſs one can 
not deny to auricular confeſſion, doing of penance, going of a pilgrimage 
to ſome ſaint, and what not. Yet our church does not think fit to uſe 
them: though it cannot be denied, but they may have ſome of your indi- 


rect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs; that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice indi- 


rectly and by accident. | | 
2. FoRCE,. your way applied, as it may be uſeful, ſo alſo it may be uſe- 
leſs. For, x, Where the law, puniſhes diſſenters, without telling them. it is 


to make them conſider, they may through ignorance and overſight neglect 


to do it, and fo your force proves : uſeleſs. 2. Some diftenters may have 
conſidered already, and then force employed upon them: muſt needs he uſe- 
leſs ; unleſs you can think it uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that 


which he has done already. 3. God has not directed it : am therefore W - 


have no reaſon to expect he ſfiould make it ſucceſsful. 
1. Becauſe to e men for that, which it is viſible cannot be known 
whether they have performed or no, is ſo palpable an injuſtice, that it is 
likelier to give them an averſion to the perſons, and religion that uſes it, than 
to bring them to it. 2. Becauſe the greateſt part of mankind, being 01 

RAS. Aa a 2 g ; able 


SFovercigns, 25 n P. 16. 


being of the true ecbgion; it 4s likely your indirect way of 


ference, I ibeſeech you, between puniſhing you to brin you to maſa, and 


3- Ir may be hurtful : nay it is likly to prove more hurtful than uſeful. | 
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able to diſcern betwixt truth and falſhood, that depend upon long and 


many proofs, and remote conſequences; nor having ability enough to dif. 
cover the falſe grounds, and reſiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of 
learned men verſed in controverſies ; are ſo much more expoſed, by the force 
which is uſed to make them hearken to the information and inſtruction of 
men appointed to it by the magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led 
into falſhood and error, than they are likely this way to be brought to em- 
brace the truth that muſt fave them; by how much the. national religions of 


the world are, beyond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than 


ſuch as have God for their author, and truth for their ſtandard. And that 
ſeeking and examining, without the ſpecial grace of God, will not ſecure 
even knowing and learned men from error; we have a famous inſtance in 
the two Reynolds's, both ſcholars and brothers, but one a proteſtant, the 
other a papiſt, who, upon the exchange of papers between them, were both 
turned; but ſo that neither of them, with all the arguments he could uſe, 


could bring his brother back to the religion which he himſelf had found 


reaſon to embrace. Here was ability to examine and judge, beyond the or- 
dinary rate of moſt men. Vet one of theſe brothers was ſo caught by the 
ſophiſtry and ſkill. of the other, that he was brought into error, from which 
he could never again be extricated. This we muſt. unavoidably conclude; 
unleſs we can think, that wherein they differed, they were both in the 
right; or that truth can be an argument to ſupport a falſhaod ; both which 


are impoſſible. And now, I pray, which of theſe two brothers would you 
have 2 4 to make him bethink himſelf, and bring him back to the 
truth 


For it is certain ſome ill- grounded cauſe of aſſent alienated one of 
them from it. If you will examine your principles, you will find that ac- 
cording to your rule, the papiſt muſt be puniſhed in England, and the pro- 
teſtant in Italy. So that, in effect, by your rule, paſſion, humour, preju- 
zudice, luſt, impreſſions of education, admiration of perſons, worldly re- 
ſpect, and the like incompetent motives, muſt always be ſuppoſed on that 


fide on which the magiſtrate is not. 


I yuave taken the pains here, in a ſhort recapitulation, to give you the 
view of the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, which you make ſuch a 


noiſe with, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on. Whereby I doubt not but it is viſible, 


that its uſefulneſs and uſelefineſs laid in the balance againſt each other, the 
pretended uſefulneſs is ſo far from outweighing, that it can neither encourage 
nor excuſe the uſing of puniſhments ; which are not lawful to be uſed in 
our caſe without ſtrong prabability of ſucceſs. But when to its uſeleſſueſs 
miſchief is added, and it is evident that more, much more, harm may be 
expected from it than good; your own argument returns upon you. For if 


it be reaſonable to uſe it, becauſe it may be ſerviceable to promote true religion, 


and the falvation of ſouls; it is much more reaſonable to let it alone, if it 
may be. more ſerviceable. to the promoting. falſhood, and the perdition of 
fouls. And therefore you will do well hereafter not to build fo much on the 
uſefulneſs of force, applied your way, your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulnels, 


 which-amounts but to the ſhadow and poſlibility of uſefulneſs, but with an 


overbalancing weight of miſchief and harm annexed to it. For upon a juſt 
12 Son. Kg ">" a 5 | | eſtimate, 
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eſtimate; this indirect, and at a diſtance, uſefulneſs, can directly go for no- 
thing; or rather leſs than nothing. | | 

Bur ſuppoſe force, applied your way, were as uſeful for the promoting 
true religion, as 1 ſuppoſe I have ſhewed it to be the contraty; it does not 
from hence follow that it is lawful and may be uſed. It may be very uſeful 
in a pariſh that has no teacher, or as bad as none, that a lay-man who 
wanted not abilities for it, for ſuch we may ſuppoſe to be, ſhould ſometimes 
preach to them the doctrine of the Goſpel; and ſtir them up to the duties of 
a good, life. And yet this, (which cannot be denied, may be at leaſt © indi- 
« rely, and at a diſtance, ſerviceable towards the promoting true religion, 
« and the falvation of ſouls,”) you will not, I imagine, allow, for this uſe- 


fulneſs, to be lawful: and that, becauſe he has not commiſſion and authority 


to do it. The fame might be ſaid of the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
and any other function of the prieſtly office. This is juſt our caſe. Granting 
force, as you ſay, indirectly and at a diſtance, uſeful to the ſalvation of men's 
ſouls; yet it does not therefore follow that it is lawful for the magiſtrate to 
uſe it; becauſe, as the author ſays, the magiſtrate has no commiſſion or au- 
thority to do ſo. For however you have put it thus, as you have- framed the 
author's argument, force is utterly of no uſe for the promoting of true re- 
« ligion, and the ſalvation of ſouls; and therefore no- body can have any right 
« touſeany force or compulſion for the bringing men to the true religion; 
yet the author does not, in thoſe pages you quote, make the latter of theſe 


propoſitions an inference barely from the former; but makes uſe of it as a 


truth proved by ſeveral arguments he had before brought to that purpoſe. 
For though it be a good argument; it is not uſeful, therefore not fit to be 


uſed: yet this will not be good logick ; it is uſeful, therefore any one has a 


right to uſe it. For if the uſefulneſs makes it lawful, it makes it lawful in 
any hands that can ſo apply it; and ſo private men may uſe it. 

* WHo can deny, ſay you, but that force, indirectly and at a diſtance, may 
“do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to embrace that truth, which 


* otherwiſe they would never acquaint themſelves with?“ If this be good 


arguing in you, for the uſefulneſs of force towards the ſaving of men's ſouls ; 
give me leave to argue after the ſame faſhion. 1. I will ſuppoſe, which you 
will not deny me, that as there are many who take up their religion upon 
wrong grounds, to the endangering of their ſouls; ſo there are many that 
abandon themſelves to the heat of their luſts, to the endangering of their 
fouls,” 2. I will ſuppoſe,. that as force applied your way is apt to make the 
inconſiderate conſider, ſo force applied another way is apt: to make the laſ- 
civious chaſte. The argument then, in your form, will ſtand thus: Who 
can deny but that force, indirectly and at a diſtance,.may, by caſtration, do 
* ſome ſervice towards bringing men to embrace that chaſtity, which other- 
** Wile they would never acquaint themſelves with.” Thus, you ſee, „ caſ- 
” tration may, indirectly and at a diſtance, be ſerviceable towards the ſalva- 
tion of men's ſouls.” But will you ſay, from ſuch an uſefulneſs as this, 
becauſe it may, indirectly and at a diſtance, conduce to the ſaving of any of 
bis ſubjects ſouls, that therefore the magiſtrate has a right to do it, and may 
by force make his ſubjects cunuchs for the kingdom of heaven? It is not ſor 
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the migiſtrats, br anybody tte, 
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an imagination of its uſcfulneſt 
to make uſe of any other means for the ſalvation of men's 'fodls, than what 
the wuthor aud finiſher of our ﬀHith hath directed. You may be miſtaken 


wint vun think 8fefut. Dives thhught, and ſb perhaps ſhould yon and 7 
tos, if not beter formed By the Beriptures, chat it wyula de uſtful mw 
i, Aaken men if ene Thould eom̃e to them from the dead. But he 


wasthiftaken. Aud we are T6, khat H men will not hearken to Moſes and 
the prophets, the meu appointed; neither will 'the ſtrangenefs nor terror 
of one coming from ehe Hen, per unde them. If whar we are apt to think 
uſeful were hende to be ronthilled ſo, we thould, I fear, be obliged to be. 
hieve he miracks preteuſeu to by the church of Rome. Por tmracles, we 


ktiow, wert hee Aft för (the promoting true 10 and the ſalvation 
for your if 


of touls; 'which is tote chan you 
but yet We muſt conclude that Gol'th 
will ſay, that Which without impiety 
benign Diſpoſer and Governtr of all things 'Ubes not now uſt all uſeful 
means for: ug his On /hendur in the world, and the pood of ſouls. 
TI'think'this conſequence will hold, & well as 'whit'you draw in near the 
fame words. 4 | | | 


| Political puniſhments: 
'them not ufeful now; unleſs we 
cannot he fail, that the wiſe and 


Lr us not therefore be more wiſe than our Maker, in that ſtupenddus 
and ſupernatural Work of our fal vation. The ſeripture, that reveals it to us, 
contains all Mat we can know, or Yo, lin order to it: and where that is 


 ;Glent, it is in me e When you can ſhew any commiſ- 
or the 


ſion in ſcripture, 


. 6. 
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way of petſecution. But till then, it will be fit 


uſe of force to compel men to hear, any more than 
to embrace, the doctrine of others that differ from them, we ſhall have rea- 
fon to ſubmit to it, and the magiſtrate have fome ground to ſet up this new 
San to obey : th precept 

of the goſpel, which bids us *<take heed What we hear, Mark iv. 24. So that 
hearing is not always ſo uſeful as you ſuppoſe. If it had, we ſhould never 
Have had fo direct a caution againſt it. It is not any imaginary uſefulneſs, 
you can ſuppoſe, which can make that a puniſhable crime, which the ma- 
giſtrate was never authorized to meddle with. Go and teach all nations,” 
was a commiſſion of our Saviour's: but there was not added to it, puniſh thoſe 
that will not hear and confider what you fay. No, but if they will not re- 
ceive you, ſhake off the duſt of your feet; leave them, and apply your- 
ſelves to ſome others. And St. Paul knew no other means to make men 
hear, but the preaching of the goſpel; as will appear to any one who will 
read Romans x. 14, Kc. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. 5 | | 
You go on, and in favour of your beloved force you tell us that it is not 
only uſeful but needful. And here, after having at large, in the four fol- 


lowing pages, ſet out the ne 1587 or averſion, or other hinderances that keep 
| : 0 


men from examining, with that application and freedom of judgment they 
ſhould, the grounds upon which they take up and perſiſt in their religion; you 
come to conclude force neceſſary. Your words are: If men are generally 
i averſe to a due conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to ule 
it; if they uſually take up their religion without examining it as theyought, 
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And then grow ſo opinionative and ſo Riff in their prejudice, that neither 


« «he gentleſt admonitions, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties, ſhall ever prevail 


« with them afterwards to do it ; what means is there left, beſides the grace 
« of God, to reduce thoſe of them that are gone into a wrong way, but to lay 
« thorns and briars in it? That ſince they are deaf to all perſuaſions, the un- 


« eafineſs they meet with may at leaſt 0 them to a ſtand, and inline them 


eto lend an ear to thoſe who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer 
« to-ſhew them the right.” What means is there left, ſay you, but force? 


What to do? To reduce men, who are out of it, into the right way.” 80 
you tell us here. And to that, I ſay, there is other means beſides force; 


that which was appointed and made uſe of from the beginning, the preaching 
of the goſpel. 
BH r, ſay you, to make them hear, to make them conſider, to make them ex 
« amine, there is no other means but puniſhment; and therefore it is neceflary.” 
I ANSWER, 1. What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himfelf, would not 
have men compelled to hear; but thought the good tidings of ſalvation, and 


the propoſals of life and death, means and inducements enough to make 


them hear, and conſider, now as well as heretofore? Then your means, 
your puniſhments, are not neceſſary. What if God would have men left to 
their freedom in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear, will- 
you conſtrain them? Thus we are ſure he did with his own people: and 
this when they were in captivity, Ezek. xi. 5, 7. And it is very like were 
ill treated for being of a different religion from the national, and fo were pu- 
niſhed as diflenters. Yet then God ex not that thoſe puniſhments 
thould force them to hearken more than at other times: as appears by 
Ezek. iii. 11. And this alſo is the method of the Goſpel. *©** We are am- 

* baſladors for Chriſt; as if God did beſeech you in Chriſt's ſtead, ſays 
St, Paul, 2 Cor. v. 20. If God had thought it neceſſary to have men pu- 
niſned to make themigive ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders 
ad miniſters of the goſpel, as well as poor fiſhermen; or Paul a perſecutor; 
who yet wanted not power to puniſh where puniſhment was neceſſary, as is 
evident in Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian. 

2. Wnar if God; foreſoeing this force would be in the hands of men 


1 paſſionate, humaurſome, as liable to prejudice and error as. the reſt of 


— brethren, did: nat think it a proper means to bring men into the right 

3. Wu ar if there be ather n Then your's ceaſes ta be neceſſary, 
upon the act that there is no means left. For you yaurſelf allaw, That. 
the grace of Gad is another means.” And I ſuppoſe you will nat deny it ta be 
bath a proper and fafficient means; and, which is more, the only. means ;. 
buch means as can work by itſelf, and without: which all the foro in the 
world gan do nothing. God alone can open: the car that it may hear, and. 
open the rant that it may under ſtand: and this he daes in his un gaod 
4d fancy; af man, ben he abinks fit, by puniſhmants, to mpel his bre- 
len. 16 Godchas pronounced againſt any perſun ar peeple, what be 9-7 
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their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; left they ſee with their eyes, and hear 


magiſtrate upon diſſenters, neceſſary. And, I ſay, I ſee no other means left 


expected they ever ſhould;) <5 to make men of the national church, any where, 
- therefore conclude the uſe of force by diſſenters upon conformiſts neceſ- 


gion, is not neceſſaty at all. But you may take which of theſe conſequences 


. fary, and therefore it is to be uſed; has, methinks, a little too much preſump- 


of God.“ And we ate not to uſe any other means to procure this gift to 


oightt6'be dene, , Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” 


men to hear and embrace the truth, and take care of their on ſouls; without 
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againſt the Jews, (Iſa. vi. 10.) Make the Heart of this people fat, and make 


£4; with their cars, and underſtand; with their heart, and convert, and be 
„ healed :“ will all the force you can uſe be a means to make them heat 
and underſtand, and be converted | 

Bur, Sir, to return to your argument; ſee-< no other means left (tak. 
ing the world as we now find it) to make men thoroughly and impartially 
e mine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch inducements as ought 
*.to have no ſway at all in the matter, atid with little or no examination of the 
proper grounds of it. And thence you conclude the uſe of force, by the 


114 


(taking the world as we now find it, wherein the magiſtrates never lay penal- 
ties, for matterg of religion, upon thoſe of their own church, nor is it to be 


thoroughly and impartially examine a religion, which they embraced upon 
t ſuch indutements, as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and there- 
<< fore with little or no examination of the proper grounds of it.” Ang 


ſary. Lappealtto the world, whether this be not as juſt and natural a con- 
cluſion as yours. Though, if you will have my opinion, I think the more 
genuine conſequence is, that force, to make men examine matters of reli- 


you pleaſe; - Both of them, I am'ſure; you cannot avoid. It is not for you 
and me, out of an imagination that they muy be! uſeful], or are neceſſary, to 

reſtribe means in the preat and myſteridus work of ſalvation, other than 
what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful or ne- 
coſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is # way of arguing, becoming the 
ignorunce and humility of poor creatures. But I think force uſeful or neceſ- 


tion in it. Yow aſk, What means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, to be 
uſed by man but what God himſelf has dig ected in the ſcriptures, wherein 
are contained all che means and methods of ſalvation. Faith is the gift 


any one; But What God: himſelf has preſeribedt If he has there appointed 
that any ſhould he forced “ tg hear thoſe Who tell them they have miſtaken 
their way, und offer to ſhew tliem the right; and that they ſhould be 
puniſhed bythe magiſtrate if they did not; it will be paſt doubt, it is to be 
made uſe of. But till that can be done; it will be in vain to ſay what other 
means is there left} If all the means Gad has appointed, to make men hear 
and conſider be exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, &c. together with 
prayer for them and the example of meekneſs and a good life; this is all 


By theſe means the Goſpel dt fiſt made itſelf to be heard through a great 
pegs the world; and in a crooked and perverſe generation, led away h 
uſts; humours, and prejudice, as welb as this you complain of, prevailed with 


cho aſſiſtance of any ſuch force of the magiſtrate, which you now think 


needful. 
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needful. But whatever neglect or averſion there is in ſome men, impar- 
tially and thoroughly to be inſtructed ; there will upon a due examination, I 
fear, be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially and 
thoroughly to inſtruct them. It is not the talking even general truths in 
plain and clear e much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaftick or 
uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week in publick; 
that is enough to inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of ſalvation, and 
the grounds" of their religion. They are not politick diſcourſes which are 


ing up nothing but abſolute monarchy and paſſive obedience, as the one or 
w have been in vogue, and the way to preferment ; have our churches 
rung in their turns, ſo loudly, that reaſons and arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to conyince men of the truth in the controverted points of religion, 
and to direct them in the right way to ſalvation, were ſcarce any where to 
be heard. But how many, do you think, by friendly and chriſtian debates 
with them at their houſes, and by the gentle methods of the Goſpel made 
uſe of in private converſation, might have been brought into the church ; 
who; by railing from the pulpit, ill and unfriendly treatment out of it, and 


other negle&s and miſcarriages of thoſe who claimed to be their teachers, 


have been driven from hearing them? Paint the defects and miſcarriages 
frequent on this fide, as well as you have done thoſe on the other, and then 
do you, with all the world, conſider whether thoſe whom you fo handſome- 
ly-declaim againſt, for being miſled by “ education, paſſion, humour, pre- 
. judice, obſtinacy, &c. do deſerve all the puniſhment. Perhaps it will be 


anſwered: if there be ſo much toil in it, that particular perſons muſt be 


applied to, who then will be a miniſter ? And what if a layman ſhould re- 
plyz-1f there be ſo much toil in it, that doubts muſt be cleared, prejudices 
removed, foundations examined, &c. who then will be a proteſtant ? the 
excule will be as good hereafter for the one as for the other. 

Tuts new method of yours, which you ſay no- body can deny but that indi- 
t rectly, and at adiſtance, it does ſome ſervice towards bringing men to embrace 
the truth; was never yet thoughton by the moſt refined bee Though 


indeed it is not altogether unlike the plea made uſe of to excuſe the late bar- 


barous uſage of the proteſtants in France, deſigned to extirpate the reformed 
religion there; from being a perſecution for religion. The French king re- 
quires all his ſnbjects to come to maſs : thoſe who do not, are puniſhed with 
1 witnels, For what? Not for their religion, ſay the pleaders for that diſ- 


cipline, but for diſobeying the king's laws. So by your rule, the diſſenters, 
r thither you would, and thither you muſt come, if you mean any thing, 


muſt be puniſhed.” For what? Not for their religion, ſay you; not for * fol- 
* lowing the light of their own reaſon; not for obeying thedictates of theirown 
conſeiences. That you think not fit. For what then are they to be puniſhed? 
To make them, ſay you, examine the religion they have embraced, and the 
q . hg they have rejected. So that they are puniſhed, not for having of- 
*nacd apainſt a law : for there is no law of this land that requires them to exa- 
"= RO which now is the fairer plea, pray judge. You ought, indeed, to 
"-W& x | B b b ' C 


the means of right information in the foundations of religion. For with 
ſuch, ſometimes venting antimonarchical principles, ſometimes again preach- 


have 
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have the credit. of this new. invention. All other law-makers. have conſtant. 


ly taken this. method, that where any. thing was to be amended, the fault 
was firſt declared, and then penalties denounced. againſt; all. thoſe, Who, af. 
ter a time ſet, ſhould be. found guilty of it. This, the common ſenſe of 
mankind, and the. very reaſan of laws, which are intended. not for puniſh. 
ment, but correction, has. made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and moſt refined 
law- makers have not got out of this courſe; nor have the moſt ignorant and 
harbaraus. nations miſſed it. But you have outdone Solon and Lycurgus, 
Moſes and our Saviour, and are reſolved to be a law- maker of a. way by 
ourſelf, It is an old and obſolete way, and will not ſerye your turn, to 
in with warnings and threats of penalties to be inflicted on thoſe who 
do not reform, but continue to do that which you think they fail in, To 
allow of impunity to the innocent, or the opportunity of amendment to 
thoſe who would avoid the penalties, are . mg worth your notice. 
You are for a ſhorter and ſurer way. Take a whole tribe, and puniſh them 
at alli adventures; whether guilty or no of the miſcarriage which you would 
have amended; or without ſo much as telling them what it is you would 
have them. do, but leaving them to find it out if they can. All theſe ab- 
ſurdities are contained in your way of proceeding; and are impoſſible to be 
avoided by any one who will puniſh diſſenters, and only diſſenters, to make 
them conſider and weigh the grounds of their religion, and impartially 
«« examine whether it be true or no; and upon what grounds they took it 
% up, that ſo they may find and embrace the truth that muſt fave them.“ 
But that this new ſort of diſcipline may have all fair play, let us enquire 
firſt, , who it, is you would have be puniſhed. In the place above- cited, they 
are ** thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are deaf to all perſuaſions. 
If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be made 6-0 ff 


For you do not, I hope, . intend. to puniſh any fault, by a law, which you 
do not name in the law; nor make a law againſt any fault you would not 
have puniſhed. And now, if you are ſincere, and in earneſt, and are, as a 


fair man ſhould be, for What your words plainly, ſignify, and nothing elſe; 


what will ſuch a law ſerve for? Men in the wrong way are to be puniſhed: 
but who: are in the wrong way is the queſtion. Vou have no more reaſon 
to determine it againſt, one, who differs from you; than he has to conclude 


againſt you, who differ from him. No, not though you have the magi- 


ſtrate and the national church on your fide.. For, if to differ from them be 
to be in the wrong way, you, who are in the right way in England, will be 
in the wrong way in France. Every one here muſt be judge for himſelf: 
and your law will reach no- body, till you have convinced him he is in the 
wrong way. And then there will be no need of puniſhment to make him 
conſider; unleſs you will affirm again, what you have denied, and have men 


puniſhed for embracing the religion they believe to be true, when it differs 


trom.yours.or.the-publick.,. xk. EY "4 

_ Bgs1DEs.being.in,the wrong way, thoſe whom you would have puniſhed 
malt be ſuch as are deaf to all perſuaſions. But any ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you will 
hardly find, who hearken to ho- body, not to thoſe of their own way. If 


3 | 7 you 


them: you 


have: my conſent; and that is the proper courſe: to have offenders puniſhed, 
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you mean by deuf to all perſuaſions, all perſuaſions of a contrary party, or 
5f a different church; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, you may abundantly find in your own 
church, as well as elſewhere; and I preſume to them you are ſo charitable, 
that you would not have them puniſhed for not lending an ear to ſeducers. 
For conſtancy in the truth, and perſeverance in the faith, is, IJ hope, rather 
to be encouraged, than by any penalties checked in the orthodox. And 
ur church, doubtleſs, as well as all others, is orthodox to itſelf in all its 
tenets. If you mean by all perſuaſion, all your perſuaſion, or all perſuaſion 
of thoſe of your communion; you do but beg the queſtion, and ſuppoſe you 
have a right to puniſh thoſe who differ from, and will not comply with you. 
Your next words are, When men fly from the means of a right infor- P. 11. 
« mation, and will not ſo much as conſider how reaſonable it is thorough 
« ant impartially to examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuc 
« inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter; and therefore 
« with little or no examination of the proper grounds of it; what human 
« method can be uſed, to bring them to act like men, in an affair of ſuch 
« conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of 
« laying. ſuch penalties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe 
« prejudices W ich inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true; 
« and recover them to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, as ſeriouſly to put 
« the queſtion to themſelves, whether it be really worth the while to un- 
« dergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion, which, for any thing 
they know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) which 
« for anything they know may be true, till they have brought it to the bar of 
« reaſon, and given it a fair trial there? Here you again brinꝑ in ſuch as prefer 
a falſe way before a true: to which having anſwered already, I ſhall here ſay 
no more, but that, ſince our church will not allow thoſe to be in a falſe way 
who are out of the church of Rome, becauſe the church of Rome, which pre- 
tends infallibility, declares her's to be the only true way; certainlyno one of: our 
church, nor any other, which claims not infallibility, can require any one to 
take the teſtimony of any church, as a ſufficient proof of the truth of her own | 
doctrine. So that true and falſe, as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe 1 
them for ourſelves, or our party, in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to | 
the purpoſe ; unleſs we can think that true or falſe in England, which will 
not be ſo at Rome, or Geneva: and vice verſa. As for the reſt of the de- 2 
eription of thoſe on whom you are here laying penalties; I beſeech you con- | 
hder whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it be what it 
will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your church who have embraced 
her religion, upon ſuch inducements as ought'to have no ſway at all in the 
matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper grounds of 
it; who have not been inclined by prejudices; who do not adhere to a religi- 
on, which for any thing they know may be falſe, and who have rejected ano- 
ther which for any thing they know may be true. If you have any ſuch in 
your communion, and it will be an admirable, though I fear but a little, flock 
that has none ſuch in it; conſider well what you have done. You have pre- 
pared rods for them, for which I imagine they will con you no thanks. For 
to make any tolerabie ſenſe of what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood 
| | + 8 that 
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— 6/ would have men of all religions puniſhed, to make them conſider 
A )hether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for 
« adhering to a religion which for any thing they know may be falſe.” If you 
hope to avoid that, by what you have ſaid of true and falſe; and pretend that 
the ſuppoſed preference of the true way in your church ought to preſerye its 
members from your puniſhment; you manifeſtly trifle. For every church“; 
teſtimony, that it has choſen the true way, muſt be taken for itſelf; and then 
none will be liable; and your new invention of puniſhment is come to nothing: 
or elſe the differing churches teſtimonies muſt be taken one for another; and 
then they will be all out of the true way, and your church need penaltics a; 
well as the reſt. So that, upon your principles, they muſt all or none be 
puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe: one of them, I think, you cannot eſcape. 
WHnar you ſay in the next words; Where inſtruction is ſtifly refuſed, 
« and all admonitions and perſuaſions 2 vain and ineffectual;“ differs 
nothing, but in the way of expreſſing, from deaf to all perſuaſions: and ſo 
that is anſwered already e- auge 
Ix another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe you think ought 
to be puniſhed, in theſe words: Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doctrine, 
and ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of reli- 
„ gion, who by ſpecial deſignation are appointed to exhort, admoniſh, re- 
« prove, &. Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, “are ſuch who refuſe to 
« embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the proper mini- 
«« ſters of religion.” Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty, as we 
were before; who thoſe are, who by your ſcheme and laws ſuitable to it are 
to be puniſhed. Since every church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of 
religion; And if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and 
ſubmit to the government of the miniſters of another church; then all men 
will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed ; even thoſe of your church, as well 
as others. If you mean thoſe who refuſe, &c. the miniſters of their own 
church ; very few will incur your penalties. But if, by theſe proper mini- 
ſters of religion, the miniſters of ſome particular church are intended, why 
do you not name it? Why are you ſo reſerved, in a matter wherein, if you 


| ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no purpoſe? Are men to 


be puniſhed for refuſing to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the govern- 
ment, of the proper miniſters of the church of Geneva? For this time, ſince 
you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe you of that church: 
and then, I am ſure, that is it that you would name. For of whatever 
church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one church ought to be 
hearkened to, and obeyed, it muſt be thoſe of your own. There are perſons 


to be puniſhed, you ſay. This you contend for, all through your book; and 


lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the preſervation and propagation af 
religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, to depend on it; and yet you deſcribe 
them by ſo general and equivocal marks; that, unleſs it be upon ſuppoſi- 


tions which no-body will grant you, I dare ſay, neither you, nor any body 


elſe, will be able to find one guilty. Pray find me, if you can, a man whom 
you can judicially prove, (for he that is to be puniſhed by law muſt be fairly 
tried) is in a wrong way, in reſpect of his faith; I mean, „who is deaf 1 
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te all perſuaſions, who; flies from all means of a right information, who. re- 
« fuſes to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit to the government of the ſpi- 
« ritual paſtors. And when you have done that, I think, I may allow you 
what power you pleaſe to puniſh him, without any prejudice to the Tole- 
ration the author of the Letter propoſes. | N | 

Bur why, I pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you knew not 
hat you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for puniſhing tome 
body, you know not whom? I do not think ſo ill of you. Let me then 
ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has convinced you that 
men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion; that the ſeverities in uſe 
amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended; that the magiſtrate has not autho- 
rity to compel any one to his religion. This you are forced to yield. But you 
would fain retain ſome power in the magiſtrate's hands to puniſh diflenters, 
upon a new. pretence; viz. not for having embraced the doctrine and wor- 
ſhip they believe to be true and right, but for not having well conſidered their 
own and the magiſtrate's religion. To ſhew you that 1 do not ſpeak wholly 
without-book ;- give me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours, The 
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words are, Penalties to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of P. 26. 


« the:controverſy between the magiſtrates and them.” Though theſe words 
be not intended to tell us who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly 
inferred from them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than 
all the foregoing places, where you ſeem to (and ſhould) deſcribe them. 
For they are ſuch as between whom and the magiſtrate there is a contro- 
verſy: that is, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in religion. And 
no indeed you have given us a note by which theſe you would have pu- 
niſhed may be known. We have, with much ado, found out at laſt whom 
it is we may preſume you would have puniſhed. Which in other caſes is 
uſually not very difficult: becauſe there the faults to be mended eaſily deſign 
the perſons to be corrected. But yours is a new method, and unlike all 
that ever went. before it. | * PRICE 1 
Ix the next place; let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed. 
Vou tell us, and it will eaſily be granted you, that not to examine and weigh 
impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhortneſs-ſake, 
we will expreſs by this one word conſider, the religion one embraces or re- 


fuſes, is a fault very common, and very As quay to true religion, and the 


ſalvation of men's ſouls. But penalties an 
lay you, to remedy. this evil. [ eilt: il roe 1 node Bn 

Lr us ſee now how you apply this remedy... Therefore, ſay you, let all. 
diſſenters. be puniſhed. Why ? Have no diſſenters confidered of religion? 
Or have all conformiſts conſidered ? That you yourſelf will not fay. Your 
project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy growing epidemical in 
England, you ſhould propoſe to have a law made to bliſter and ſcarify and 
ſhave the heads of all who wear gowns: though it becertain that neither all: 
who wear gowns are lethargick, nor all who are lethargick, wear gowns: 


— 


puniſhments are very neceſſary, 


— „ Dii. 
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d Dii te Damaſippe deaeque 
Verum ob conſilium donent tonſore. 


For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
have conſidered of it again, for I find, according to your principle, all men 
have now and then need to be jogged, you will, I gueſs, be convinced i; 
not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe; but, like an en. 
raged enemy, to vent one's ſpleen upon a party. Common ſenſe, as well as 


common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and penalties ſhould he 


directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, wherever it be found. Ang it 
the puniſhment you think ſo neceſſary be, as you pretend, to cure the mil. 
chief you complain of, you muſt let it purſue and fall on the guilty, and 
thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and not, as you here propoſe, 
andi is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſhi the innocent conſidering diſſenter with the 
guilty; and, on the other fide, let the inconſiderate guilty conformiſt eſcape 


with the innocent. For one may rationally 13 that the national 
t 


church has ſome, nay more in proportion, of thoſe who little conſider or 
concern themſelves about religion, than any congregation of diflenters. For 
conſoience, or the care of their ſouls, being once laid aſide; intereſt of courſe 
leads men into that ſociety, here the protection and countenance of the go- 
vernment, and hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to their remaining deſires. 
So that if careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men in matters of religion, who 
without being forced would not conſider, are to be rouzed into a care of their 
ſouls, and a ſearch after truih, by puniſhments; the national religion, in 
all countries, will certainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe puniſh- 
ments; at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from them. | | 

Tuls is that which the author of the Letter, as I remember, complains 
of; and that juſſly, via, That the pretended care of men's ſouls always ex- 
«+ preſſes itſelf, in thoſe who would have force any way made uſe of to that 
% nd, in very unequal methods; ſome perſons being to be treated with ſeve- 
4 rrity;whilftothers:guiltyofithe:ſamefaults, are not tobe ſo much as touched. 
Though you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſf- 
ments directly for religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in this part of the mire ; whillt 


vou would have diflenters puniſhed to make them conſider, but would not 


have any thing done to conformiſts, though ever ſo negligent in this point of 
conſidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is equal to all mankind, 
is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where; which I take to be a good 
mark of truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither to comport with the 
truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which is ſuited to only ſome 
one country, or party. What is true and good in England, will be true and 
good at Rome too, in China, or Geneva. But whether your great and only 
method for the propagating of truth, by bringing the inconſiderate by pu- 
niſhments to conſider, would, according to your way of applying your pu- 
niſhments only to diflenters from the national religion, be of uſe in thoſe 


countries, or any where but where you ſuppoſe the magiſtrate to be in of 
14 4 72 | | | 118 , 
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ciphty judge you: Pray, Sirz. conſider a-little, whether: prejndice has not 
ſome ſliare in your way af arguing. For this: is your poſitions Men are 
« generally negligent n:examining the grounds of their religion.“ This I. 
t: But: cauld there be a mor wild and incoherent; confequencer drawn 
from itz than:this;. therefore diftenters: muſt be puniſhed ? ; 
Bor that being laid aſide, let us now-ſee to what end they,muſtbe punith» 
ed. Sometimes ãt is, To bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments P. 5 
« whichare proper and ſufficient to convince them. Of what? That it is not 
eaſy to ſet Grantham ſteeple: upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would 
have them convinced of, you are not willing to tell us. And fo it may be a 
thing. Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell them. P. 10. 
«they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhe them the right.” Which 
is, to lend an ear to all who differ from them in religion; as well crafty ſe- P. 2. 
ducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of their 5 
ſouls, the end for which you ſay this force is to be uſed, judge you. But: 
this Lam ſure; whoever will lend an ear to all who will tell them they are 
out of the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 
SOMETIMES it is, To recover men to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, as p. ic. 
« ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, whether it be really worth their 
« while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion which, 
« for any thing they know, may be falſe; or for rejecting another (if that be 
« thecaſe) which, for aught they know, may be true, till they have brought 
« jt to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there.” Which, in ſhort, 
amounts to thus much, viz. to make them examine whether their religion 
be true, and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe penalties that are annexed 
«. toit;” Diſſenters are indebted to you for your great care of their ſouls. 
But what, I beſeech- you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national church, every- 
where, which make far the greater part of mankind, who have no ſuch pu- 
niſhments to make them confider ; who have not this only remedy provided 
for them, but are left in that deplorable condition you mention, of being p. 27. 
ſaffered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take no care at all of their 
«ſouls, or in doing of it to follow their own prejudices, humours, or ſome 
craft ſeducers? Need not thoſe of the national church, as well as others, 
bring · their religion to the bar of reaſon, and give it a fair trial there? 
And if they need to do ſo, as they muſt; if all national religions cannot be ſup- Pp. 12. 
poſed true; they will always need that which, you ſay, is the only means to 
make them do ſo. So that if you are ſure, as you tell us, that there 
1s need of your method; I am ſure there is as much need of it in national 
churches, as any other. And ſo, for aught I can ſee, you muſt either pu- 
nh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think it reaſonable that the far 
greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be without that ſovereign and only 
remedy, vhich they ſtand in need of equally with other people. | | 
SOMETIMES the end for which men muſt be puniſhed is, * to diſpoſe them P. 14. 
to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons offered for 
| = the enlightening their minds,. and diſcovering the truth to them.“ If their 
own words may be: taken for it, there are as few diſſenters as conformiſts, in 
an country, who will not profeſs they have done, and do this. And if their: 
| own 
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own words may not be taken; who, I pray, muſt be judge? You and your 
magiſtrates? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to diſpoſe them to 
ſubmit to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction; not to diſpoſe them to give a 
fair hearing to reaſons offered for the enlightenin g their minds, but to give an 
obedient hearing to your reaſons. If you mean this; it had been fairer and 
ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus in fair words, of indefinite fig. 
nification, to ſay that 5 amounts to nothing. For what ſenſe is it, to pu- 
niſh a man ** to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to inſtruction, and give a fair hearing to 
5 reaſons offered for enlightning his mind, and diſcovering truth to him,” 
who goes two or three times a week ſeveral miles on purpoſe to do it, and 
that with the hazard of his liberty or purſe? Unleſs you mean your inſtruc- 
tions, your reaſons, your truth: which brings us but back to what you 
have diſclaimed, plain perſecution for differing in religion. 

SOMETIMES this is to be done, * to prevail with men to weigh matters of 
religion carefully, and impartially.” Diſcountenance and puniſhment put 
into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the other, 


is as ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be for a prince 


0 
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to bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly. 

SOMETIMES it is, “To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of 
e the power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate 
«© them from truth and their own happineſs.” Add but this, to put it out of 
the power of any humour or prejudice of their own, or other men's; and [ 
grant the end is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But why it 
ſhould not be put out of the power of other men's humour or prejudice, as 
well as their own, wants, and will always want, a reaſon to prove. Would 
it.not, I beſeech you, to an indifferent bye-ſtander, appear humour or pre- 
judice, or ſomething as bad; to ſee men, who profeſs a religion revealed 
from heaven, and which they own contains all in it neceſſary to ſalvation, 
exclude men from their communion, and perſecute them with the penalties 
of the civil law, for not joining in the uſe of ceremonies which are no- 
where to be found in that revealed religion? Would it not appear humour or 
prejudice, or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober impartial Heathen ; to ſce Chril- 
tians exclude and perſecute one of the ſame faith, for things which they 
themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not worth the contending for! 
Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, imprefiions of education, reverence and 
« admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, love of their own choice, and 
£ the like,” to which-you juſtly impute many men's taking up, and perfilt- 
ing in their religion, are indeed good words; and fo, on the other fide, arc 
theſe following; truth the right way, enlightening reaſon, ſound judg- 
«« ment; but they fignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, till you can ci. 
dently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world that the latter, viz. © truth and 
the right way,” &c. are always, and in all countries, to be found only in the 
national church; and the former, viz. © paſſion and prejudice, &c. only 


mazmongſt the diflenters. But to go on: 
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SoMRETIMxs it is, ** to bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of their 
« ſalvation.” What care is ſuch as men ought to take, whilſt they are out ot your 


church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour to explain Yn 
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ſelf, in the following words: * that they may not blindly leave it to the choice 
« neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts and paſſions, to pre- 
« ſcribe to them what faith or what worſhip they ſhall embrace. You do well 
to make uſe of puniſhment to {but paſſion out of the choice: becauſe you 
know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You would have men 

uniſned, © to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalvation, that they may 
« not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon to preſcribe to them.” 
Are you fincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then truly: did the magiſtrate 
or national church, any where, or yours in particular, ever puniſh any man, 
to bring him to have this care, which, you ſay, he ought to take of his ſal- 
vation? Did you ever puniſh any man, that he might not blindly leave it to 
the choice of his pariſh- prieſt, or biſhop, or the convocation, what faith or 
worſhip he ſhould embrace? It will be ſuſpected care of a party, or any thing 
elſe rather than care of the ſalvation of men's ſouls; if, having found out ſo 
uſeful, ſo neceſſary a remedy, the only method there is room left for, you will 
apply it but partially, and make trial of it only on thoſe whom you have truly 
leaſt kindneſs for. This will, unavoidably, give one reaſon to imagine, you 
do not think ſo well of your remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it 
to your friends; but are very free of it to ſtrangers, who in other things are 
uſed very much like enemies. But your remedy is like the helleboraſter, 


1. 


that grew in the woman's garden for the cure of worms in her neighbours ' 


children: for truly it wrought too roughly, to give it to any of her own. 
Methinks your charity, in your preſent perſecution, is much what was as 
prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good woman's. I hope I have done you no 
injury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the church of England. If I have, I beg 
your pardon. It is no offence of malice, I afſure you: for I ſuppoſe no 
worſe of you, than I confeſs of myſelf. mer | 4th 

SoMETIMEs:this;puniſhment that you contend for, is“ to bring men to 
act according to reaſon and ſound judgment.” ein 

2 18d 
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Tuls is reformation indeed. If you can help us to: it,; you will deſerve 
ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But if 
all men have not reaſon and ſound judgment, will puniſhment put it into 
them? Beſides, concerning this matter, mankind is ſo divided, that he acts 
according to reaſon and ſound judgment at Augſburg, who would be judged 
to do the quite: conttary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make men know 
what is reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
make them act aceording to it. Reaſon and ſound: judgment are the elixir 
itſelf, the univerſal remedy: and you may as reaſonably puniſh men to bring 
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them to have the philoſopher's ſtone, as, to bring them to act according to 


reaſon and ſound judgment. 2% EA iini 21 

SOMETIMES it is, To put men upon a ſerious and impartial.examination 
** of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way for 
them to come to the knowledge of the truth.” But what if the truth be 


on neither fide; as I am apt to imagine you will think it is not, here neither 
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the magiſtrate nor the diſſenter is either of them of your church; how will 
the ** examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be the way 
« tocometo the knowledge of the truth? Suppoſe the controverſy between 
a Lutheran and a Papiſt; or, if you pleaſe, between a Preſbyterian magiſtrate 
and a Quaker ſubject. Will the examining the controverſy. between the 
magiſtrate and the difienting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the know- 
ledge of the truth? If you ſay yes, then you grant one of theſe to have the 
truth on his fide. For the examining the controverſy between a Preſbyte- 


kxian and a Quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has with the church 


of England, or any other church, untouched, And ſo one, at leaſt, of thoſe 
being already come to the knowledge of the truth, ought not to be put under 
your diſcipline of puniſhment; which is only to bring him to the truth. If 
you ſay no, and that the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate 
and the diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him to the knowledge of the 


truth; you confeſs your rule to be falſe, and your method to no purpoſe. 


To conclude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhort, this: You would have all men, 
laying aſide prejudice, humour, paſſion, &c. examine the grounds of their 
religion, and ſearch for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed. 
The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is that diſſenters ſhould 
be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had faid : Men generally 
are guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſet, who have the ill luck to be of 
an opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This at firſt fight 
thocks any who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or juſtice. But having 
ſpoken of this already, and concluding that upon ſecond thoughts, you your- 
{ſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it put fo as to be conſiſtent with 


common ſenſe, and with all the advantage it can bear; and then let us fee 


what you can make of it: Men are negligent in examining the religions 
* they embrace, refuſe, or perſiſt in; therefore it is fit they ſhould be pu- 
* niſhed to make them do it.“ This is a conſequence indeed which may, 
without defiance to common. ſenſe, be drawn from it. This is the uſe, the 
only uſe, which you think puniſhment can directly, and at a diſtance, have, 
in matters of religion. You would have men by puniſhments driven to ex- 
amine. What? Religion. To what end? To bring them to the know- 
ledge of the truth. But I anſwer, _ Ay. 

1. EVERY. one has not the ability to do this. 

2. EVERY one has not the opportunity to do it. 

Wourp you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatinate, 
examine thoroughly whether the Pope be infallible, or head. of the church; 
whether there be a purgatory ;, whether ſaints. are to be prayed to, or the 
dead. prayed for; whether the ſcripture be the only rule of faith; whether. 
there be no ſalvation out of the church; and whether there be no church 
without biſhops ;.-and an. hundred. other queſtions in controverſy between 


the Papiſts aud thoſe Proteſtants ; and when he had maſtered theſe, go on 


to fortify himſelf againſt the opinions. and objections of other churches he 
differs from? This, which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, before a man. 


can have brought his religion to the bag of reaſon, and give it a fair trial 
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there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done; the countryman muſt 
leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the ſtudy of Greek and 
Latin; and the artiſan muſt ſell his tools, to buy fathers and ſchoolmen, 
and leave his family to ſtarve. If ſomething leſs than this will ſatisfy you, 
pray tell me what is enough. Have they conſidered and examined enough, 
if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the truth lies? If this be the limits of 
their examination, you will find few to puniſh; unleſs you will puniſh 
them to make them do what they have done already. For, however he 
came by his religion, there is ſcarce any one to be found who does not own 
himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the right. Or elſe, muſt they be puniſhed to 
make them conſider and examine till they embrace that which you chuſe 
for truth? If this be ſo, what do you but in effect chuſe for them, when 
yet you would have men puniſhed, to bring them to ſuch a care of their 
© ſouls, that no other perſon might chuſe for them?“ If it be truth in ge- 
neral you would have them by puniſhments driven to ſeek ; that is to offer 
matter of diſpute, and not a rule of diſcipline. For to punith any one to make 
him ſeek till he find truth, without a judge of 2% 9 is to puniſh for you 
know not what; and is all one as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him 
find out the ſquare root of a number you do not know. I wonder not there- 
fore that you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you would 
have uſed, nor how long continued; when you dare not ſpeak out directly 
whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear to what end 
they ſhould-be under penalties. _ 1 72 | 

ConsSONANT to this uncertainty, of whom, or what to be puniſhed ; you 
tell us, © that there is no queſtion of the ſueceſs of this method. Force will 
certainly do, if duly proportioned to the deſign of it. 

War, I pray, is the deſign of it? I challenge you, or any man living, out 
of what you have ſaid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. In all 
other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have taught the 
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world a nee method, the deſign of them has been to cure the crime they are 
denounced againft ; and fo I think it ought to be here. What I beſeech you 


is the crime” here? Diſſenting? That you ſay not, any where, is a fault. 
Beſides you tell us, that the magiſtrate hath not authority to compel any 
one to his religion:” and that you do - not require that men ſhould five no 
rule but the religion of the country.” And the power you aſcribe to the 


magiſtrate is given him to bring men, “not to his own, but to the true reli- 


gion.“ If diſſenting be not the fault; is it that a man does not examine his 
own religion, and the grounds of it? Is that the crime your puniſhments are 
deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you ſay; leſt you diſpleaſe more than 
you ſatisfy with your new diſcipline. And then again, as I ſaid before, you 
muſt tell us how far you would have them examine, before you puniſh them 
for not doing it. And I imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would 
be long enough before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe 


to every one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he 
failed and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed; if he performed, and went in 


his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. 
=> IE; Ccc 2 "0 Sir, 
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buſineſs of ſearch, enquiry, examination; or to know when any one has 


. With a limitation, upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable. So that 


alſo, in the place we were conſidering, you tell us, “the incurable are to be 


- commanded they ſhould be compelled or beaten to it. 


moderate here you yet mean nothing. You tell us, the outward force to 


. « juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will require ſome conſideration.” If the 
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Sir, when you conſider it again, you will perhaps think this a caſe reſerved 
to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. For ! 
imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in that variety of cir- 
cumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, &c. men 
are in, in this world, to determine what is eyery one's duty in this great 


done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this mind, is, that 
where you undertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly uſed, it is 


when your remedy is prepared according to art, which art is yet unknown; 
and rightly applied, and given in a due doſe, all which are ſecrets; it will 
then infallibly cure. Whom? All that are not incurable by it. And ſo 
will a pippin poſſet, eating fiſh in Lent, or a Preſbyterian lecture, certainly 
cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am ſure you do not mean 
it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable ; becauſe you your- 
ſelf allow one means left of cure, when yours will not do, viz. the grace 
of God. Your words are, what means is there left (except the grace of 
God) to reduce them, but lay thorns and briars in their way.” And here 


* left to God.” Whereby, if you mean they are to be left to thoſe means 
he has ordained for men's converſion and falvation, yours muſt never be 
made uſe of: for he indeed has preſcribed preaching and hearing of his word; 
but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do not find any where that he has 


' THERE is a third thing that you are as tender and reſerved in, as either 
naming the criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the end for 
which they ſhould be puniſhed: and that is with what ſort of penalties, 
what degree of puniſhment they ſhould be forced. You are indeed fo gra- 
cious to them, that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties hitherto made 
uſe of. You tell us, they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if we aſk 
you what are moderate penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us. So that by 


ebe applied ſhould be duly tempered.” But what that due temper is, you do 
not, or cannot ſay; and ſo in effect it ſignifies juſt nothing. Yet if in this 

ou are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your deſign will fignify nothing. 
For it being to have ſome men, and to ſome end, puniſhed; yet if it cannot 
he found what puniſhment is to be uſed, it is, notwithſtanding all you have 
faid, utterly uſeleſs. * You tell us modeſtly, that to determine preciſely the 


faults were preciſely determined, and could be proved, it would require no 
more conſideration to determine the meaſure of the puniſhment, in this, than 
it would in any other caſe, where thoſe were known. But where the fault 
is undefined, and the guilt not to be proved, as I ſuppoſe it will be found in 
this preſent buſineſs of examining ; it will without doubt require conſideration. 
to proportion the force to the deſign. Juſt ſo much conſideration as it will 


require to fit a coat to the moon, or proportion a ſhoe to the feet of wo 
* * | : 
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inhabit her. For to proportion a puniſhment to a fault that you do not 


name, and ſo we in charity ought to think you do not yet know; and a. 


fault that when you have named it, will be impoſſible to be proved who 
are or are not guilty of it; will I ſuppoſe require as much conſideration, 
as to fit a ſhoe to feet whoſe ſize and ſhape are not known. 

HowEveER, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
ments; which when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as good 
25 none; they being impoſſible to be any rule in the caſe. The firſt is 
« fo much force, or ſuch penaltics as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 
« men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, 
to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without which 

08 n they will not do this.“ Where it is to be obſerved: 

1. Tnar who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to know, 
as A know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo you do 
but regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt to think, 
that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of infinite con- 
cernment to him, without puniſhment, cannot in reaſon be thought a man 
of common diſcretion. Many women of common diſcretion enough to ma- 
nage the ordinary affairs of their families, are not able to read a page in an. 
ordinary author, or to underſtand and give an account what it means, when 
read to them. Many men of common diſcretion in their callings, are not 
able to judge when an argument is concluſive or no; much leſs to trace it 
through a long train of conſequences. What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to 
prevail with ſuch, who upon examination, I fear, will not be found to make 
the leaſt part of mankind, to examine and weigh matters of religion careful- 
ly and impartially ? The law allows all to have common diſcretion, for 
whom it has not provided guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your 
men of common diſcretion are all men, not judged idiots or madmen: and: 
penalties ſufficient to prevail with all men of common diſcretion, are penal- 
ties ſufficient to prevail with all men, but idiots and madmen. Which what 
a 8 it 1s to regulate penalties by, let all men of common diſcretion: 
judge. 


2. You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all men of the ſame degree of 


diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the ſame degree of penalties. Some 
are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; and what is ſufficient. 
to prevail on one, is not half enough to move the other; though both. men 
of common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion will be here of no uſe: 
to determine the meaſure of puniſhment : eſpecially when in the ſame clauſe: 
as except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, who are as hard to be- 

own, as what you ſeek, viz. the juſt proportions of puniſhments neceſſa- 
ry to prevail with men to conſider, examine, and weigh matters of religion ;, 
wherein, if a man. tells you he has conſidered, he has weighed, he has ex- 
amined, and ſo goes on in his former courſe ; it is impoſſible for you ever 
to know whether he has done his duty, or whether he be deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate. So that this exception ſignifies juſt nothing. 

THERE are many. things in your uſe of force and penalties, different from: 
ug. Lever met with elſewhere. One of them, this clauſe of yours concern- 
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ing the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers me: 
wherein you proportion your . puniſhments only to the yielding and corri- 
gible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate ; contrary to the common diſcretion 
which has hitherto made laws in other caſes, which levels the puniſhments 
againſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becauſe they are obſti- 
nate, This however I will not blame, as an overſight in you. Your new 
method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent things as laws 
cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. The uſeleſsneſs, 
abſurdity, and unreaſonableneſs of great ſeverities, you had acknowledged in 
the foregoing paragraphs. Diſſenters you would have brought to conſider 
by moderate- penalties. They lie under them ; but whether they have con- 
ſidered or no, (for that you cannot tell) they ſtill continue diflenters. What 
is to be done now ? Why, the incurable are to be left to God, as you tell 
us, p. 12. Your puniſhments were not meant to prevail on the deſperately 
perverſe and obſtinate, as you tell us here. And ſo whatever be the ſucceſs, 
your puniſhments are however juſtified. | 

You have given us in another place ſomething like another boundary to 
your moderate penalties : but when examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, 


trifling only, in good words, ſo put together as to have no direct meaning; 


an art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of learned men. The words are 
theſe : © ſuch penalties as may not tempt perſons who have any concern for 
their eternal ſalvation, (and thoſe who have none, ought not to be conſi- 
<«« dered) to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one 
Which they do not believe to be fo.” If by any concern, you mean a true 
concern for their eternal ſalvation, by this rule you may make your puniſh- 
ments as great as you pleaſe; and all the ſeverities you have diſclaimed may 
be brought in play again: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, 
Who is truly concerned for his eternal falvation, renounce a religion he 
believes to be true, or profeſs one he does not believe to be fo.” It by 
thoſe who have any concern, you mean ſuch who have ſome faint wiſhes for 
happineſs hereafter, and would be glad to have things go well with them in 
the other world, but will venture nothing in this world for it; theſe the 


moderateſt puniſhments you can imagine, will make change their religion. 


If by any concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the de- 
grees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your puniſhments by that, is to 
have no meaſure of them at all. * a l 
One thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage; before I leave it: 
and that is, that you ſay here, © thoſe who have no concern for their ſalva- 
« tion, deſerve not to be conſidered. In other parts of your letter you pre- 
tend to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them : but 
here, of a ſudden, your charity fails you; and you give them up to eternal 
perdition, without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay they deſerve not to be 
conſidered. Our Saviour's rule was, the ſick and not the whole need a phy- 
«- ficjan.” Your rule here is, thoſe that are careleſs, are not to be conſidered, 
but are to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if one did not 
obſerve what drew you to it. Vou perceived that if the magiſtrate was to 
uſe no puniſhments but ſuch as would make no- body change their — 
rl a C 
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he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs would be brought to the national 
church, with any flight puniſhments; and when they are once there, you 
are, it ſeems, ſatisfied, and look no farther after them, So that by your 
own meaſures, ** if the careleſs, and thoſe who have no concern for their 
« eternal ſalvation,” are to be regarded and taken care of; if the ſalvation 
of their ſouls is to be promoted, there is to be no N uſed at all; 
and therefore you leave them out as not to be conſidered. 


THERE remains yet one thing to be inquired into, ooncerning the meaſure 


of the puniſhments, and that is the length of their duration. Moderate pu- 
niſhments that are continued, that men find no end of, know no way out of, 


fit heavy, and become immoderately uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have 


puniſhed, to make them conſider. Your penalties have had the effect on. 
them you intended; they have made them conſider; and they have done 
their utmoſt in confidering. What now muit be done with them? The 

muſt be puniſhed on; for they are ſtill diſſenters. If it were juſt, if you had 
reaſon at firſt to puniſh a diſſenter, to make him conſider, ka you did not 
know but that he had conſidered already; it isas juſt, and you have as much 
reaſon to puniſh him on, even when he has performed what your puniſh- 
ments were deſigned for, when he has conſidered, but yet remains a diſſen- 
ter. For I may juſtly ſuppoſe, and you mult grant, that a man may remain 
a diſſenter, after all the conſideration your moderate penalties can bring him 
to; when we ſee greater puniſhments, even thoſe ſeverities you diſown, as 


too great, are not able to make men conſider ſo far as to be convinced, and. 
brought over to the national church. 


_ Ip your puniſhments may not be inflicted on men, to make them conſider, 
who have or may have conſidered already for aught you know; then diflen- 


ters are never to be once puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. If 


diſſenters are to be puniſhed, to make them conſider, whether they have 
conſidered or no; then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, muſt 
never ceaſe, as long as they are diſſenters; which whether it be to puniſh. 
them only to bring them to conſider, let all men judge. This I am ſure ; 
puniſhments, in your method, muſt either never begin upon. diſſenters, or 
never ceaſe. And ſo pretend moderation as you pleaſe, the puniſhments 
which your method requires, muſt be either very immoderate, or none 
at all. : | | 

AND: now, you having yielded to our author, and that upon very good 
reaſons Which you yourſelf urge, and which I ſhall ſet down in your own 
words «that to proſecute men with fire and ſword, or to deprive them of 
« their eſtates, to maim them with corporal puniſhments, to-ſtarve and. tor- 
ture them in noifom priſons, and in the end even to take away their lives, 
to make them Chriſtians, is but an ill way of expreſſing men's defire of the 
ſalvation of thoſe whom, they treat in this manner. And that it will be. 
very difficult to perſuade men of ſenſe, that he who with dry eyes and ſa- 
* tisfaCtion of mind can deliver his brother to the executioner, to be burnt 
* alive, does ſincerely and heartily concern himſelf to fave that brother from 
* the flames of hell in the world to come. And that theſe methods are ſo. 


very 


P. 135147. 
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*F very. improper, in reſpect to. the defign of hem: that they Wen produce 
* the quite contrary effect. For whereas all the uſe, which force can have for 

66 the advancing. true religion, and, the ſalvation of. ſouls, 18 (as has already 
been ſheyed) by diſpoſing men to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair 
40 2A to the. reaſons which are offered, for the enlightening their minds, 
Nee 1 to hart help cxVgIRiEs, have the . to 


11 e Ile, not fly to.entertain che-ame 0 opinion of 3 4 


Ky e i men to ee oP whip Ao ue tn Again, 
P. 21. % yOu having acknowledged, that the cba att the magiſtrate is not an 
P. 24. authority, to compel any one to his religion? And again, *f that the ri- 
Saur of laws. and force of penalties are not capable to convince and change 
P. 25. nens minds And. ye t farther; ch you do nat require that men ſhould 
<4 have no rule but, che religion. of ;the:courtg or, chat they ſhould be put 
under a neceſſity tg quit the light their, own-reafon; and oppoſe the 
«dictates of their un conſeiences: and þlifdly reſign up themſelves to the 
will of their governors; but that the power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate, 
is given him to bring men not to his own, but to the true religion.” Now 
you. having, I ſay, granted this, whereby. you directly condemn and aboliſh 
all laws that have been made Here, or any where; elſe, i that ever I heard of, 
to;gompel men to conformity: think the author, and whoſoever elſe ate 
moſt or liberty of conſcienoe; might be content With the toleration you 
allow, by eondemning the laws about religion, now in force; and are tſſtiſ⸗ 
fied until you had made your nee method oonſiſtent and and practicable, by 


tolling the World plainly and ee 9 21019 $2! wag i: 10 
1 Wrgare: een eg i Se ö eee 
2. Fox what. 12 18 IL 180 do M arr (5 iin Pert i 
3. Wir. what. puviſhments,  Hrlwoitontiinay derod! 
4. How long. MATURING VO 6818 Fat dre net „ J 


54: Wha! advantage to true religion it would be, if cagiſraes every- 
where dd ſo puniſh... nenen a unnd & 0 S004 grit 3-5, 
160 Aunilaftly, "whence the magiſtrate Mad eobmmiffon to io ſo. | 
:Wnegx:yourhave done this plamly and intelligibly, without keeping in the 
| uncertainty of general expreſſions, and without fuppo ſing all along yourchurch 
in the right, and your religion the true; nich can no more be allowed to 
vou in ithis caſe,” whateuer your church: or-religion be, than it can be to a 


1 Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian or an — nay no more to * 
; | x than 
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than it can be allowed to a Jew or a Mahometan ; when, I ſay, you have by 


ſhewed that it will work, without doing more harm than good in the world; 
I think then men may be content to ſubmit to it. But imagining this, and 
an engine to ſhew the perpetual motion, will be found out together, I think 
toleration in a very good ſtate, notwithſtanding your anſwer; wherein you 
having faid ſo much for it, and for aught I ſee nothing againſt it; unleſs an im- 
ptacticable chimeta be, in youropinion, ſomething mightily to be apprehended. 

Wr have now {een and examined the main of your treatiſe; and therefore I 
think I might here end, without going any arch 


mainder, and give you my thoughts on every thing I ſhall meet with in it, 
that ſeems to need any anſwer. In one place you argue againſt the author 
thus: if then the author's fourth propoſition,” as you call it, viz. That force 
is of no uſe for promoting true religion and the ſalvation of ſouls, be not true 
« (as perhaps by this time it appears it is not) then the laſt propoſition, which 
« is built upon it, muſt fall with it:“ which laſt propoſition is this, viz. 
« that no-body can have any right to uſe any outward force or compulſion to 
« bring men to the true religion, and ſo to ſalvation.“ If this propoſition 
were built, as you alledge, upon that which you call his fourth, then indeed 
if the fourth fell, this built upon it would fall with it. But that not being 
the author's propoſition, as I have ſhewed, nor this built wholly on it, but 
on other reaſons, as I have already proved, and any one may ſee in ſeveral 


parts of his letter, particularly p. 351, 352, what you alledge falls of itſelf. 


Taz buſineſs of the next paragraph is to prove, That if «force be uſeful, 


« then ſomebody muſt certainly have a right to uſe it.” The firſt argument 


you go about to prove it by, is this, That uſefulneſs is as good an argument 


to prove there is ſomewhere a right to ule it, as uſeleſſneſs is to prove no- 
“body has ſuch a right,” If you confider the things of whoſe uſefulneſs or 
uſeleſſneſs we are ſpeaking, you will perhaps be of another mind. It is pu- 
niſhment, or force uſed in puniſhing. Now all puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome 

inconvenience, ſome ſuffering ; by taking away or abridging ſome good thing, 
which he who is puniſhed has otherwiſe a right to. Wo to juſtify the 
bringing any ſuch evil upon any man, two things are requiſite. F irſt, That 
he who does it has commiſſion and power ſo to do. Secondly, That it be di- 
rectly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. Whatever puniſhment one 
man uſes to another, without theſe two conditions, whatever he may pretend, 
proves an injury and injuſtice, and ſo of right ought to have been let alone. 
And therefore, though uſefulneſs, which is one of the conditions that makes 
pop eons juſt, wan it is away, may hinder puniſhments from being law- 
ul in any body's hands ; yet uſefulneſs, when preſent, being but one of thoſe 
conditions, cannot give the other, which is a commiſſion to puniſh; without 
which alſo puniſhment is unlawful. From whence it follows, That though 


uſeleſs puniſhment be unlawful from any hand; yet uſeful puniſhment from 


every hand is not lawful. A man may have the ſtone, and it may be uſeful, 
more than indirectly, and at a diſtance uſeful, to him to be cut; but yet this 
uſefulneſs will not juſtify the moſt ſkilful ſurgeon in the world, by force to 
FOE te D d d | e 


W theſe. points, framed the parts of your new engine, ſet it together, and 


er. But, that you may not 
think yourſelf, or any of your arguments neglected, I will go over the re- 
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any right, i there be only a poſſibility that it may prove uſefu | indire&tly 


tan or Heathen princes to puniſh Chriſtians, to H Pups to conſider rea- 
Bat th 


P. 15. 


P. 6 


knowledge force not to be of neceſſary uſe; * unleſs we will ſay (what with- 


and the Chriſtian religion, by putting a right into Mahometans or Heathens 


truth, and the Chriſtian religion, taking the world as we find it, is {ue to be 
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make him endute the pain and hazard of cuttin g; becauſe he has no commiſ- 
fon, no right without thepatient's own conſent to do ſo. Nor is it a good ar- 
goment, cutting will be uſeful to him, therefore there is a right ſomewhere to 
cut him, whether he wilt or no. Much leſs wilt there be an argument for 
and by accident. | 5 755 

Your other argument is this: If force or puniſhment be of neceſſary uſe, 
«© then it muſt be acknowledged, that there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it; 
*© unleſs we will fay (what without impiety cannot be faid) that the wiſe and 
benign Piſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed mankind with 
competent means for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the 
Seo of fouls.” If your way of arguing be true; it is demonſtration, that 
force is not of nedeſſary uſe. For I argue thus, in your form: We muſt ac- 


«© ut impiety cannot be ſaĩd) that the wiſe Diſpoſex and Governor of all things 
««- did not, for above three hundred ons after Chriſt, furniſh. his church with 
competent means for promoting his own honour in the world, and the good 
of ſouls.” Tris for you to'confider whether theſe arguments be concluſive or 
no. This J am ſure, the one is as concluſive as the other. But if your ſup- 

uſefulneſs places a 6 fornewhere to uſe it, pray telt me in whoſe hands 
it places it in Turky,” Perſia, or China, or any country where Chriſtians of 
7 churches live under a Heathen or Mahometan ſovereign? And if you 
cannot telt me in whoſe hands it places it there, as I believe you will find it 
pretty 1 do; there are then, it ſeems, ſome places where, upon your ſup- 
poſition of the neceflary uſefulneſs of foree, ** the wiſe and benign Governor 
* and Diſpoſtr of all things has not furniſhed men with competent means for 
promoting his own honour and the good of ſouls; unleſs you will grant, 
a? That the wiſe and benign Difpoſer and Governor of all things hath, for the 
745 promatin g of his honour and the good of ſouls, placed a power in Mahome- 


« fons and arguments proper to convince them is is the advantage of 
ſo fine an invention, as that of force doing ſome ſetvice indireQly and at a diſ- 
tance; Which uſefulneſs, if we may believe you, places a right in Mahometan 
or Pagan princes hands, to uſe force upon Chriſtians; for fear leaſt mankind in 
thoſe countries mould be unfurniſhed with means for the promoting God's 
hpnour and the good of; fouls: For thus you ar ie: if there be ſo great uſe 
of force, then there'is'a right en oh it. And if there be ſuch a 
66- right ſymewhere, 'where:ſhould it be but in the civil ſovereign?” Who can 
deny, now, but that you have taken care, great care, for the promoting of truth 
and the Chriſtian Bijou > But yet it is as hard for me, I confeſs, and I be- 
heve, for others, to conceive how you ſhould think to do any ſervice to truth 


bands to puniſh Chriſtians; as it was for you to,conceive how the author ſhould 
think to do any ſervice to the truth, and the Chriſtianreligion,” by excmpt- 


ing the profeſſors of it from puniſhment 'every-where, fince there are more 
Pagan, Mahometan, and erroneous; pringes in the world, than orthodox; 


more puniſhed and ſuppreſſed, than error and falſhood. Tus 


v5 ap? IEA 
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Tux author having endeavoured to ſhew that no-body at all, of any rank 


or condition, had a power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill, for mat- 


ters of religion; you tell us you do not yet underſtand, why cletgymen are 
<<. not as capable of ſuch. power as other men,” I do not remember that the 
author: affy where, by, excepting eccleſiaſticks more than others, gave you 
any occaſion to ſhew your concern in this point. Had he foreſeen that this 
would have touched you ſo nearly, and that you ſet your heart ſo much u 

on the clergy's power of puniſhing; it is like he would have told you, he 
thought ecclefiaſticks as Poo: of it as any men; and that if forwardneſs 
and diligence in the exerciſe; of fuch- power may recommend any to it, cler- 
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en in the opinion of the world ſtand faireſt for it. However, you do 


wall ta put in your claim for them, though the author excludes them no 
more than their neighbours. Nay, they muſt be allowed the pretence of 
the faireſt title. For I never read of any ſeverities that were to bring men to 
Chriſt, but thoſe of the law of Moſes; which is therefore called a peda- 
gogue, (Gal. iii. 24;) And the next verſe tells us, that * after that faith is 
« come, we are no longer under a ſchoolmaſter.” But yet if we are ſtill to 
be driven. to Chriſt by à rod, I ſhall not envy them the pleaſure of wielding 
it: only I defire them, when they have got the ſcourge into their hands, to 
remember our Saviour, and follow his example, who never uſed it but once; 
and that they — 1s him, employ it only to drive vile and ſcandalous 
traffickers for the things of this world, out of their church, rather than to 
drive whoever. they can into it. Whether the latter be not a proper method 
to make their church what our Saviour there pronounced of the Temple, 


- 


they Who uſe it were beſt look, For in matters of riger, none are ſo caſy 
1 at all; and next to them, 


queſtion, when he afſirms that the commonwealth is conſtituted o the 
ptocuring, preſerving, and advancing of the civil intereſts of the members of 
Lit. That commonwealths are inſtituted for theſe ends, no man will deny. 
hut if there be any other ends beſides theſe, attainable by the civil ſociety and 


civil intereſts: your Words are: I muſt ſay, that our author does b 3 — the 
nly for the 


© government, there is no reaſon to affirm, that theſe are the only ends for 
4 D d dz 16 which. 
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44 which they are defighed: 'Doubtleſs'tommonwealths are inſtitated' for the 
-<#ttaining of all thebenefitswhith political government canyield. And there- 
„fore, if the ſpirftual anck eternal intereſts of men may any way be procured 
4 or advanctd * R the procuring and advancing thoſe in- 
cs terefts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the ends of civil ſocieties, and 
6 ſo,conſequently, fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction.” 
'Thave ſet down your words it large, to ſet the reader ſee, that you of all men 
Had theTeaft reaſon to tell the author, he does but beg the queſtion; unleſs you 
mean to Juſtify yourſelf by the pretenee of his example.” You argue thus, 
elf there be any other ends attainable by civil ſociety; then civil intereſts are 
not the only ends for which commonwealths are inſtituted. And how do 
you prove there be other ends? Why thus, Doubtleſs commonwealths 
are inſtitated for the attainibg of all the benefits which political government 
| wn can yield.“ Which is as clear # demonſtration, as'doubtleſs can make it to 
be. The gueſtion is, Whether eivil ſociety be inſtituted only for civil ends? 
Fou fay, no; and your proof is, becauſe doubtleſs it is inſtituted for other 
ends. If I now ſay, doubtleſs' this is a good argument; is not every one 
böund' without more ado to admit it for ſüch? If not, doubtleſs you are in 
langer to be thoüght to beg the queſtion) . 
Bor notwithſtanding you ſay here, that the author begs the queſtion; in 
he following Page you tell us, That the author offers three conſiderations 
% Mich ſeem to hl abundantly to demonſtrate, that the civil power neither 
4 chf, nor ought in any manner to be extended to the ſal vation of ſouls.” He 
dcs not chen beg this queſtion. Fot the queſtion being, Whether civil in- 
l tereſt be the only end of civil fociety, he gives this reaſon for the negative, 
That civil power has nothing to do ach the ſalvation of ſouls; and offers 
three confiderations for the proof of it. For it will always be a good confe- 
quence, that, if the civil power has nothing to do With the falvation of ſouls, 
Athen civil intereſt is the only end of civil ſociety. And the reaſon of it is 
3555 becauſe à mat having no other intereſt, but either in this world or the 
' world to come; if the end of civil ſociety reach Hôt to a man's intereſt in the 
_ other World al which is comprehended in the ſal vation of his foul; it is plain 
that the ſole end of civil ſociety is civil intereſt, under which the author 
comprehends the good things of this wof fd. 
Ap now let us examine the truth of your main poſition, viz. That civil 
e ſoeciety is inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits that it may any way 
yield.“ Which; if true then this pofttion muſt be true, viz! That all ſo- 
eietics whatſbe verre iniſtituted for the attainingall the benefits that they may 
any way yield;“ there being nothing peculiar to civil fociety in the cafe, 
Why that ſociety ſhould be jallituted for the attaining all the benefits it can 
_ "apy Way yield;cand other ſocietieb not. By which argument it wilt follow, 
that all focictics are tiſtituted for one and the ſamt end: ile. forthe attain- 
ing all ehe beneflts that they ban any wu yield: By which accourt there 
Will be nd diffetenee between eHureh and ſtute a commenwralth and an army; 
or between a Family; and the Eaſt- India company; all which have hitherto 
been thonglit diſtinet forts of ſboisties, inſtituted for different ends. If your 
i 25 SR 7 10 2123813 THI en | * LECT 8 nnr . hypotheſis 
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bypotheſis hold good, one of the, ends of the family muſt. be to preach the 
' Goſpel, and adminiſter the ſacraments ; and one buſineſs of an army to teach 
languages, and propagate religion; dee theſe are benefits ſome way or 
other attainable y thoſe ſocieties: unleſs you take want of commiſſion and 
authority to be a ſufficient impediment: .and that will be ſo too in other caſes. 
I is à benefit to have true knowledge and philoſophy embraced and aſſen ted 
to, in any civil ſociety or government. But will you ſay, therefore, that it 
is a benefit to the ſociety, or one of the ends of government, that all Who 
are not Peripateticks ſhould be puniſhed, to make men find out the truth, and 
rofels it. This indeed might be thought a fit way to make ſome men em- 
race the N 15 atetick philoſophy, but not a proper way to find the truth. 
For perhaps the Peripatetick philoſophy may not, be true; perhaps a great 
many haye not time, nor parts to ſtudy it; perhaps a great many who have 
ſtudled it, cannot be convinced of the truth of it; and therefore it cannot 
de a benefit to the commonwealth, nor one of the ends of git, that theſe 
members of the ſociety ſhould be diſturbed, and diſeaſed to no purpoſe, when 
they are guilty of no fault. For juſt the Ae reaſon, it cannot be a benefit 
to civil. ſociety, that men ſhould be puniſhed in Denmark, for not being 
Lutherans ; in Geneva, for not being Calviniſts; and in Vienna, for not be- 
ing Papiſts; as a means to make them find out the true religion. For ſo, 
upon your grounds, men muſt be treated in thoſe places, as well as in Eng- 
land, for not being of the chureh of England. And then, I beſeech you, 
conſider the great ey will accrue to men in ſocietyſhy this method ; "and 
I ſuppoſe it will be a hard thing for you to prove, that eyer civil governments 
were inſtituted. to puniſh men fot not being of this, or that ſect in religion; 
however by accident, indirectly and at a diſtance, it may be an occaſion to 
one xerhaps of a thouſand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that controverſy, which 
is all you expect from it. If it be a benefit, pray tell me what benefit it is. 
A eivil benefit it cannot be. For men's civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
and impaired by it. And what ſpiritual, benefit that can be to any multi- 
tude of men, to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a falſe or erroneous, profeſ- 
fion, I would: have you find out: unleſs it be a ſpiritual benefit to be in dan- 
ger to be driven into a wrong way. For if in all differing ſects, one is in the 
wrong, it is a hundred to one but that from which one 1 1e and i Is, pu- 
niſhed for diſſenting from, is the Wrong. | 
I 6RANT it is paſt doubt, that the nature of man is fo coyetous of good, 
that no one would have excluded from any action he does, or from any inſti- 
tution he is concerned in, any manner of good or benefit chat it might any way 
\ Yield: And if this be your meaning, it will not be denied you. But then 
you ſpeak very improperly, or rather very miſtakenly, if you call ſuch. benc- 
ts as may any way, i. e. indirectly, and at a diſtance, or by. accident, be at- 


tained by eivil ori any other ſociety, the. ends for hich it is inſtituted. No- 


: : thing. can in reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of any ſociety, by t what 
may in reaſon be ſuppoſed: to be deſigned by thoſe ho enter into it. Nov- 
an nor body can in reaſon ſuppoſe, that any one entered into civil fociety ke 
100 e ſecuring, or advancing the ialvation. of his:foul; when hey for 1 
28 5 end, 
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end, needed not the force of cixil. ſociety. 1 The procuring, therefore, ſe- 


„ curing, and advancing the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of men, cannot in 


<< reaſon be reckoned amongſt the ends of civil ſocieties ;” though perhaps it 


- o 


might {o fall out, that in ſome particular inſtance, ſome man's ſpiritual intereſt 


might be advanced by your or any other way of applying civil force. a 


nobleman, whole chapel is decayed or FAllEn, (may. make ple of his dining. 
room for praying and preaching... Yet whatever benefit were attainable | 


this uſe of the room, no-body can in reaſon reckon this among the ends f. 
which it was built ; no more than the accidental breeding of ſome bird in 


any part of it, Supt 15 were a benefit it yieldgd, could in reaſon be reckoned 
among the ends of building the houſe, e. 


.M 1 | Ls | HOU: mann . 
Bor, ay you, * doubtleſs comwonwealths are joſtituted for the attaining 


 . © of all the benefits which political government can yield; and therefore if the 


_«« ſpiritual and eternal pd 9 men may any way be procured or advanced 


by political beiten the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts, muſt 


= 


in allreaſon be e the ends of civil ſociety, and fo conſequent- 
* ly 1 the compaſs of the raagiſtrate's Juriſdiftion.”” Upon the ſame 
_groyngs, MN, 


hus reaſon; Doubtleſs churches, 18 inſtituted for the attaining of 
all the benefits which ecclefiaſtical goverament can yield :. and therefore, if 
the temporal and ſecular intereſts of men may any way be procured or advanc- 
ed by eccleſiaſtical polity, the procuring and advancing thoſe intereſts muſt in 
all reaſon be reckonedamon the ends,of religious ſocieties, and fo conſequently 
: fall within the. compaſs of chyrchmen'sjurl diction, The church of Rome has 
openly made its advantage of © ſecular intereſts to be procured or advanced, in- 
< directly, and at a diftance, and in ordine ad fpirityalia ;” all which ways, if 
1 miſtake not Engliſh, are comprehended under your © any way.” But I do not 
remember that any of the reformed churches have hitherto directly profeſſed 
it. But there is a time for all things, And if the commonTrealeh once in- 
vades the ſ piritual ends of the church, by meddling with the ſalvation of ſouls, 
which ſhe” has always been ſo tender of, who can deny, that the church 
ſhould have liberty to make herſelf ſome amends by repriſals? 
_ Bur, Sir, however you and I may argue from wrong ſuppoſitions, yet un- 
leſs the Apoſtle, Eph. iv, where he reckons up the church-officers which 
Chrilt hath inſtituted in his church, had told” us they were for ſome other 
ends than “for the perfecting of the ſaints, 155 the work of the miniſtry, for 
the edifying of the body of Chrift;” the advancing. of their ſecular intereſts 
weill fcarce be allowed to be their buſineſs, or wicht the compaſs of their ju- 
riſdiction. Nor til] it can be ſhewn that civil ſociety is inſtituted for ſpiritual 
ends, or that the magiſtrate has commilhon to interpoſg his authority, or uſe 
force in matters of religion ; your ſuppoſition. ** of ſpiritual benefits indirect 
«and at 4 diſtance attainable” by political government, will never prove the 
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advancing of thoſe intereſts by force ts be the magiltrate's buſineſs, © and 


«to fall within he corbpelp of his Jy riſdiction.” And till then, the force of 
the arguments which. th 


which, the authc nas Nrough 
following pages of his letter, will hold good. 
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Commonwerarrus, or civil ſocieties and governments, if you will be- 
lieve the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls them, (T Pet. ii. 13.) 


dpa x1:06, the contrivance and inftitution' of man; and he ſhews there 


for what end; viz. for the puniſhment of evit-doers, and the praiſe of them 
« that do well.” I do not find any where, that it is for the puniſhment of 


thoſe who are not in church-communtion with the magiſtrate; fo make them 


ſtudy controverſies in religion, or-hearken to thoſe who'will tell them © they 
« have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right one.” You 


muſt ſhew them ſuch a commiſſion, if you fay it is from God. And in all 
ſocieties inſtituted by man, the ends of them can be no other than what the 


inſtitutors appointed; which I am fure could not be their ſpiritual and eter- 


nal intereſt. For they could not ſtipulate about theſe one with another, 
nor ſubmit this intereſt to the power of the fociety, or any ſovereign they 
ſhould-fet over it. There are nations in the We Indies, which have no 
other ent of their ſociety, . but their mutual defence againſt their common 
enemies. In theſe, their captain, or prince, is ſovereign commander in 
time of war; but in time of peace, neither he nor any body elſe has any au- 
thority over any of the ſociety. Vou cannot deny but other, even tem 

ral ends, are attainable by theſe commonwealths, if they had been otherwiſe 
inſtituted and appointed to theſe ends. But all your faying, © doubtleſs 
« commwealths are inſtituted for the attaining of all the benefits which 
„they can yield,” will net give authority to any one, or more, in ſuch a 
ſociety, by political government or force, to procure directly or indirectly 
other benefits than that for which it was inſtituted : and therefore there it 
falls not within the compaſs of thoſe princes juriſdiction to puniſh any one 
of the fociety for injuring another; becauſe he has no commiſſion ſo to do; 
whatever reaſon you may think there is, that that ſhould be reckoned 
amonglt the ends of their focieex. A I TWIT Pokey 


Bur to conclude: your arg pens has that defect in it which turns it upon 


yourſelf. And that is, that the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual and 
eternal intereſts of ſouls,.' your way, is not a benefit to the ſociety : and ſo 
upon your.own' ſuppoſition, “the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual in- 
teteſt of fouls, any, way, cannot be one of the ends of civil fociety ;” un- 
leſs the procuring. and advancing the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls, in a way 
proper to do more harm than good towards the ſalvation of fouls, be to be 
accounted ſuch a benefit as to be one of the ends of civil ſocieties. For that 
yours is fuch a way, TI have proved already. So that were it hard to 
that political goyernment, whoſe only inſtrument is force, could no way 
by force, Howeve applicd, mort advance than' Hinder the ſpiritual and/eter- 


nal intereffof meh; yer having proved it againſt your particular new way of 
Nees the author's doctrine from any. 


7 9 force, F have ſafficien 
ing you Have fad againſt it. 


prove 


hich is enough for my preſent purpoſe. 
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in all delegated powers, I thought this a fair proof: you have it not, or 


Law-makers have; been generally wiſer than to make laws that could not be 
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tutor, becauſe the care of his money was not committed to 175 Were proving 
the thing by itſelf. For it is not neceſſary that you ſhould have the Power 
of his money; it may be intruſted to a ſteward who travels with him; or it 


may be left to himſelf. If you have it, it is but a delegated power. And, 


cannot uſe it, which is what the author means here by extended to, becauſe 
it 1s not commited to you, In the ſumming up of this argument, (P. 326.) 
the author ſays, no- body therefore, in fine, neither commonwealths, &c. 

* hath any title to invade the civil rights and, worldly goods of another, 
upon pretence of religion.” Which is an expoſition of what he means in 
the beginning of the argument, by © the magiſtrate's power cannot be ex- 
«c tended to the ſalvation of ſouls.” So that if we take theſe laſt cited words 

equivalent to thoſe in the former place, his proof will ſtand thus, „the ma- 
«« giſtrate has no title to invade the civil rights or worldly goods of any one, 
upon pretence of religion; becauſe the care of ſouls is not committed to 

« him.” This is the ſame in the author's ſenſe with the former. And whe- 
ther either this, or that, be a proving the ſame thing by itſelf, we muſt 
r . 

. You quote the author's argument, which he brings to prove that the care 
of ſouls is not committed to the magiſtrate, in theſe words: it is not com- 
** mitted to him by God, becauſe it appears not that God has ever given any 
*« ſuchauthorityto one man over another, as to compel any one to his religion. 
This, when, firſt I read it, I confeſs, I thought a good argument. But you 
ſay, this is quite beſide the buſineſs ;” and the reaſon yeu give, is, for the 
authority of the magiſtrate is not an authority to compel any to his reli- 
gion, but only an authority to procure all his ſubjects the means of diſcover- 
ing the way of ſalvation, and to procure, withal, as much as in him lies, that 
none remain ignorant of it,” &c. I fear, Sir, you forget yourſelf. The au- 
thor was not writing againſt your new hypotheſis, before it was known in the 
world. He: may be excuſed if he had not the gift of prophecy, to argue againſt 
a notion which. was not yet ſtarted. He Jad in view only the laws hi- 
therto made, and the puniſhments, in matters of religion, in uſe in the 
world. The penalties, as I take it, are lain on men for being of different ways 
of religion. Which, what is it other, but to compel them to relinquith 
their own, and to conform themſelves to that from which they differ? If 
this be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, pray tell us what is? 
This. muſt be neceſſarily ſo underſtood; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that the law 
intends. not to have that done, which with penalties it commands to be donc; 
or that puniſhments are not compulſion, not that compulſion the author 
complains, of, The law. ſays, do this and live;” embrace this doctrine, con- 
form to this way of worſhip, and be at caſe, and free; or elſe be fined, im- 
Yriſoned, baniſhed, bd If you can ſhew among the laws that have 
— made in England, concerning religion, and I think I may ſay any where 
elſe, any one that puniſhes men ** for not having impartially examined the 
&« religion they have embraced, or refuſed,” I think I may yield you the cauſe. 


executed: and therefore their. laws were againſt non-conformiſts, 122 7 
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could be known; and not for impartial examination, which could not. It 
was not then beſides the author's buſineſs, to bring an argument agaitiſt the 
perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not know that any one, who was io 
free as to acknowledge that the magiſtrate has not authority to compel any 
« one to his religion,“ and thereby at once, as you have done, give up dll 
the laws now in force againſt diſſenters; had yet rods in ſtore for then, and 
by a new trick would brin them under the laſh of the law, When the old 


4 
: . 


7 were too much exploded to ſerve aby longer. Habe you nevet 


eard of ſuch a thing as the religion eſtabliſned by Taw'?” Which is, it ſeems, 
the lawful religion of a country, and to be complied with as ſuch. There 
being ſuch things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was not quite beſides 
the author's buſineſs to alledge, that God never gave fuch' authority to 
one man over another as to compel any one to his religion.“ T wilt grant, 


3 


t ority, that you agree with the author, that he hath none to compel men 
— 4 * : S$ 2 


« 


thing to. the truth or validity of his own; of any religion Whatever.” '5 
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JJV femiut Tporan of 
i: or refuſe to embrace it, either for want of uſing Thee means, ot by reaſon of 
& any,fuch prejudices as may render them ineffeQual;” H this be the mapiſ- 
trate's hufineſs, in reference to ALL His 80BjECT8s; Tdefire you; or any man 
elſe, to tel] me how this can, be done by the apptication' f focce only to a 
part of them; ee will ly Tuppoll | 
projudice, only amongit har parx which ihy whars ders frbmi the tnapitrite 
thoſe of;tbe magiltrate's church way be ignoraut of the wiy of fllvations 
if it be poſſible there may be amongſt them thoſe .: who tefuſe to embrace it, 
either for want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as 
* may render them ineffeQual:” What, in this caſe, becomes of the magiſ- 
irate's Pyro procure all his ſubjeQs the means of diſcovering the way of 
alvation ? Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be geglected, and left without the meins 


he has authority to procure them ? Or muſt he uſe fotce upon them too And 


then, pray, ſhe. me how this can be done. Shall the magiſtrate puniſh thoſe 
of his own religion, © to. procure them the means of diſcovering theway of 
* falvation, and to procure as much as in him lies, that they remain not'ig- 
© norant of it, or refuſe not to embrace it?” "Theſe are ſuch contradictions 8 
pracice, this is ſuch condemnation of a mgit's own religion; as no one can & 
pect from the magiſtrate; and I dare ſay you deſire not of him, And yet this is 
that he muſt do, . if his authority be toprocute all his fubjects the means of 
© Siſcovering the way to falyation.” And if it be Io necdföl, as you tay it is, 
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that he ſhould uſe it, I am ſure force cannot do that till it be applied wider, 


authority ** to lay ſuch penalties upon thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doctrine 


had never authority given him * to lay any penalties on thoſe who refuſe to 


bringing men to take ſuch care as they ought of their ſalvation, that they 
map not blindly leave it to the choice, neither of any other perſon, nor yet 
L of their own luſts and paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip 


by the conſent of the people; this will not import their abandoning the care 


sto determine their choice; then it is every man's true intereſt, not to be 
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and puniſhment be laid upon more than you would have it. For“ if the ma- 
* giſtrate be by force to procure, as much as in him lies, that none remain 
«« 1gnorant of the way of ſalvation ;” muſt he not-puniſh all thoſe who are 
ignorant of the way of ſalvation? And pray tell me how this is any way 
practicable, but by ſuppoſing none in the national church ignorant, and aj] 
out of it ignorant of the way of ſalvation. Which, what is it, but to puniſh 
men barely for not being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very thing you deny 
he has authority to do? So that the magiſtrate having, by your own con- 
feſſion, no authority thus to uſe force; and it being otherways impracticablo 
* for the procuring all his ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of 
% ſalvation” there is an end of force. And fo force being laid aſide, either 
as unlawful, or impracticable, the author's argument holds good again: 
force, even in your way of applying it. | 

Bur if you ſay, as you do in the foregoing page, that the magiſtrate has 


of the proper miniſters of religion, and to ſubmit to.their ſpiritual govern- 
« ment, as to make them bethink themſelves fo as not to be alienated from 
« the truth: (For, as for fooliſh humour, and uncharitable prejudice,” &c. 
which are but words of courſe that oppoſite parties give one another, as marks 
of diſlike and preſumption, I omit them, as ſignifying nothing to the queſ- 
tion; being ſuch as will with the ſame reaſon be retorted by the other ſide;) 
againſt that alſo the author's argument holds, that the magiſtrate has no ſuch 
authority. 1. Becauſe God never gave the magiſtrate an authority to be judge 
of truth for another man in matters of religion: and ſo he cannot be judge whe- 
ther any man be alienated from the truth or no. 2. Becauſe the magiſtrate 


embrace the doctrine of the proper miniſters of his religion, or of any other, 
* or to ſubmit to their ſpiritual government,” more than on any other men. 
To the author's argument, that the magiſtrate cannot receive ſuch autho- 
rity from the people; becauſe: no man has power to leave it to the choice 
of any other man to chuſe a religion for him ; you give this pleaſant anſwer: 
As the power of the magiſtrate, in reference to religion, is ordained for the 


they ſhall embrace: ſo if we ſuppole this power to be veſted in the magiſtrate 


of their ſalvation, but rather the contrary. For if men, in chuſing their re- 
ligion, are ſo generally ſubject, as has been ſhewed, when left wholly to 
„ themſclyes, to be ſo much ſwayed by prejudice and paſſion, as either not at 
* all, or not ſufficiently to regard the reaſons and motives which ought alone 


left wholly to himſelf in this matter; but that care ſhould be taken, that, 

in an affair of ſo vaſt concernment to him, he may be brought even againſt 

his own inclination, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, (which is ordinarily 
1 | | . ry | 4. C C 
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« caſe) to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment. And then what better 
« courſe can men take to provide for this, than by veſting the power I have 
« deſcribed, in him who bears the ſword?” - Wherein I beſeech you conſider, 
1. Whether it be not pleaſant, that you ſay “ the power of the magiſtrate is 
« ordained to bring men to take ſuch care; and thenceinfer, ** Themit is every 
« one's intereſt to veſt ſuch power in the magiſtrate?” For if it be the power 
of the magiſtrate, it is his. And what need the people veſt it in him, 
unleſs there be need, and it be the beſt courſe they can take, to veſt a 
power in the magiſtrate, which he has already? 2. Another pleaſant thin 

you here ſay, is,“ That the power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſack 


« a care of their ſalvation, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice 


« of any perſon, or their own luſts, or paſſions, to preſcribe to them what 
« faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace ; and yet that it is their beſt courſe to 
« yeſt a power in the magiſtrate,” liable to the ſame luſts and paſſions as 


themſelves, to chuſe for them. For if they veſt a power in the magiſtrate 
to puniſh them, when they diflent from his religion; ** to bring them to act, 


« eyen againſt their own inclination, according to their reaſon and ſound judg- 
« ment; which is, as you explain yourſelf in another place, to bring them 
to conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them : 
How far is this from leaving it to the choice of another man to preſcribe 
to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace? Eſpecially if we 
conſider that you think it a ſtrange thing, that the author would have the 
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care of every man's ſoul left to himſelf alone. So that this care being veſted P. 27. 


« in the magiſtrate with a power to puniſh men to make them conſider rea- 
* ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them” of the truth 
of his religion ; the choice is evidently in the magiſtrate, as much as it can 
be in the power of one man to chuſe for another what religion he ſhall be 
of; which conſiſts only in a power of compelling him by puniſhments to 
embrace it. 

I Do neither you nor the magiſtrate injury, when I ſay that the power you 
give the magiſtrate of ©* puniſhing men, to make them conſider reaſons and 


arguments proper and ſufhcient to convince them, is to convince them of 


the truth of his religion, and to bring them to it. For men will never, in 
his opinion, . act according to reaſon and ſound judgment,” which is the thin 

you here ſay men ſhould be brought to by the magiſtrate, even againſt their 
« own inclination ;” till they embrace his religion. And if you have the 
brow of an honeſt man, you will not ſay the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you 


„to bring you to conſider any other reaſons and arguments, but ſuch as are 


proper to convince you” of the truth of his religion, and to bring you to 
that. Thus you ſhift forwards and backwards. You fay the magiſtrate has no 
power to puniſh men, to compel them to his religion” but only to“ com- 
** pel them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper to convince them” of the 
truth of his religion, which is all one as to ſay, no-body has power to chuſe 
your way for you to Jeruſalem ; but yet the lord of the manor has power to 
puniſh you, to bring you to conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſuf- 
* ficient to convince you.” Of what? That the way he goes in, is the right, 
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and ſo to make you join in company, and go along with him. So that, in 
effect, What is all your going about, but to come at laſt to the ſame place 
again; and put a power into the magiſtrate's hands, under another pretence, 
to compel men to his religion; which uſe of force, the author has ſufficiently 
overthrown, and you yourſelf have quitted ? But I am tired to follow you ſo 
often round the ſame circle, | 
You ſpeak of it here as the moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that 
P. 22. © men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not be forced to conſider and exa- 
mine the grounds of their religion, and ſearch impartially and diligently 
« after the truth.” This you make the great miſcarriage of mankind. And 
for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through your treatiſe, to find out a remedy; 
and there 1s ſcarce a leaf wherein you do not offer yours. But what if, after 
P.7. all now, you ſhould be found to prevaricate? “ Men have contrived to 
«© themſelves, ſay you, a great variety of religions:” it is granted. The 
« ſeek not the truth in this matter with that application of mind, and that 
freedom of judgment which is requiſite :” it is confeſſed; © All the falſe 
« religions now on foot in the world have taken their riſe from the light 
and partial conſideration, which men have contented themſelves with, in 
«« ſearching after the true; and men take them up, and perſiſt in them for 
want of due examination :” be it ſo. © There is need of a remedy for 
« this, and I have found one whoſe ſucceſs cannot be queſtioned:” ver 
well. What is it? Let us hear it. Why, diſſenters muſt be puniſhed.” 
Can any body that hears you ſay ſo, believe you in earneſt; and that want 
of examination is the thing you would have amended, when want of exami- 
nation is not the thing you would have puniſhed ? If want of examination 
be the fault, want of examination muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you pre- 
tend, fully ſatisfied, that puniſhment is the proper and only means to reme- 
dy it. But if, in all your treatiſe, you can ſhew me one place, where you 
ſay that the ignorant, the careleſs, the inconſiderate, the negligent in exa- 
mining thoroughly the truth of their own and others religion, &c. are to be 
puniſhed; I will allow'your remedy for a good one. But you have not ſaid 
any thing like this : and which is more, I tell you before-hand, you dare not 
ſay it. And whilſt you do not, the world has reaſon to judge, that how- 
ever want of examination be a general fault, which you with great vehemen- 
cy have exaggerated; yet you uſe it only for a pretence to punith diſſenters; 
and either diſtruſt your remedy, that it will not cure this evil, or elſe care 
not to have it generally cured. This evidently appears from your whole 
management of the argument. And he that reads your treatiſe with atten- 
tion, will be more confirmed in this opinion, when he ſhall find, that you, 
who are ſo earneſt to have men puniſhed to bring them to conſider and exa- 
mine, that ſo they may diſcover the way to ſalvation, have not ſaid one word 
of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to the Scripture; which had been 
as good a rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent them to, as to reaſons and argu- 
«« ments proper to convince them” of you know not what; © as to the in- 
«« ſtruction and government of the proper miniſters of religion,” which who 
they are, men are yet far from being agreed; or as to the information of 
„ thoſe, who tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew 


3 them 


* 
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« them the right; and to the like uncertain and dangerous guides; which 
« were not thoſe that our Saviour and the Apoſtles ſent men to, but to the 
« Scriptures.” Search the Scriptures, for in them you think. you have 
« eternal life,” ſays our Saviour to the unbelieving perſecuting Jews, (John 
v. 39.) and it is the Scriptures which, St. Paul ſays, * are able to make wiſe 
« unto ſalvation,” (2 Tim. iii. 15.) Rag 

TALK no more, therefore, if you have any care of your reputation, how 
much (it is every man's intereſt not to be left to himſelf, without moleſta- 
« tion, without puniſhment in matters of religion. Talk not of bringing 
« men to embrace the truth that muſt fave them, by putting them upon ex- 


« left to bring men to examine.” It is evident you mean nothing leſs. For, 
though want of examination be the only fault you complain of, and puniſh- 
ment be in your opinion the only way to bring men to it; and this the whele 
deſign of your book; yet you have not once propoſed in it, that thoſe, who 
do not impartially examine, ſhould be forced to it. And that you may not 
think I talk at random, when I ſay you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give 
you ſome reaſons for my ſaying ſo. 


who have not uſed ** ſuch conſideration as is apt and proper to manifeſt the 
« truth; but to have been determined in the choice of their religion by im- 
* preſſions of education, admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, prejudices. 
and the like incompetent motives; and have taken up their religion, with- 
% out examining it as they ought;” you will propoſe to have ſevegal of your 
own church, be it what it will, puniſhed; which would be a propoſition too 
> to offend too many of it, for you to venture on. For whatever need. 
re be of reformation, every one will not thank you for propoſing ſuch an 
one as muſt begin at, or at leaſt reach to, the houſe of God. 
2. BEC Aus, if you ſhould propoſe that all thoſe who are ignorant, care- 


to ſay in this queſtion of Toleration. For if the laws of the ſtate were made, 


equally faulty. 


% amination.” Talk no more * of force and puniſhment, as the only way 


1. Bre Aus, if you propoſe that all ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, 


leſs, and negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, you would have little 


as they ought to be, equal to all the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men of 
different profeſſions in religion; and the faults to be amended by puniſh-- 
ments, were impartially puniſhed, in all who are guilty of them; this would: 
immediately produce a perfect toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſſneſs of force in 
matters of religion. If therefore you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, for 
the promoting of true religion, and the ſalvation of ſouls, that men ſhould 
be puniſhed to make them examine ;” do but find a way to apply force to 
all that have not thoroughly and impartially examined, and you have my con- 
ſent. For though force be not the proper means of promoting religion; 
yet there is no better way to ſhew the uſeleſſneſs of it, than the applying 
it equally to miſcarriages, in whomſoever found; and not to diſtinct parties 
or perſuaſions of men, for the reformation of them alone, when others are 


3. Becavsr, without being for as large a toleration as the author pro- 
poles, you cannot be truly and ſincerely for a free and impartial examination. 
For whoever examines, mult have the liberty to judge, and follow his judg- 
| ment; 
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ment; or elſe you put him upon examination to no 8 And whether that 
will not as well lead men from, as to your church, is ſo much a venture, that, 
by your way of writing, it is evident enough you are loth to hazard it; and 
if you are of the national church, it is plain your brethren will not bear 
with you in the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You muſt therefore either 
change your method; and if the want of examination be that great and dan- 
gerous fault you would have corrected, you muſt equally puniſh all that are 
equally guilty of any neglect in this matter, and then take your only means, 
your beloved force, and make the beſt of it; or elſe you muſt put off your 
maſk, and confeſs that you deſign not your puniſhments to bring men to 
examination, but to conformity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is too groſs 

to paſs upon this age. Ln £1 
Wuæax follows to p. 26. I think I have conſidered ſufficiently already. But 
there you have found out ſomething worth notice. In this page, out of abun- 
dant kindneſs, when the difſenters have their heads, without any cauſe, 
F. 26. broken, you provide them a-plaiſter. For, ſay you, * if upon ſuch examina- 
tion of the matter,” (i. e. brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment) 
e they chance to find, that the truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide ; 
they have gained thus much however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying 
his power, that they know better than they did before, where the truth 
does he.” Which is as true, as if you ſhould ſay, upon examination I 
find ſuch a one is out of the way to York; therefore I know better than I did 
before, that I am in the right. For neither of you may be in the right. 'This 
were truegndeed, if there were but two ways in all; a right and a wrong. 
But where there be an hundred ways, and but one right; your knowing upon 
examination, that that which I take is wrong, makes you not know any thing 
better than before, that yours is the right. But if that be the beſt reaſon you 
have for it, it is ninety-eight to one ſtill againſt you, that you are in the wrong. 
| Beſides, he that has been puniſhed, may have examined before, and then you 
are ſure he gains nothing. However you think you do well to encourage the 
magiſtrate in puniſhing, and comfort the man who has ſuffered unjuſtly, by 
. ſhewing what he ſhall gain by it. Whereas, on the contrary, in a diſcourſe 
of this nature, where the bounds of right and wrong are enquired into, and 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the magiſtrate was to be ſhewed the bounds of his au- 
thority, and warned of the injury he did when he mifapplies his power, and 
puniſhed any man who deſerved it not; and not be ſoothed into injuſtice, by 
confideration of gain that might thence accrue to the ſufferer. ** Shall we 
<< do evil that good may come of it?” There are a ſort of people who are 
very wary of touching upon the magiſtrate's duty, and tender of ſhewing the 
bounds of his power, and the injuſtice and ill conſequences of his miſapplying 
it; at leaſt, ſo long as it is miſapplied in favour of them, and their party. I 
know not whether you are of their number. But this I am ſure, you have 
the misfortune here to fall into their miſtake. The magiſtrate, you confels, 
may in this caſe miſapply his power; and inſtead of repreſenting to him the 
injuſtice of it, and the account he muſt give to his ſovereign, one day, of this 
great truſt put into his hands, for the equal protection of all his ſubjects : r 
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retend advantages which the ſufferer may receive from it: and ſo inſtead 
of diſheartening from, you give encouragement to, the miſchief. Which, 
upon your principle, joined to the natural thirſt in man after arbitrary power, 
may be carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right. 
Fox thus ſtands your ſyſtem : * If force, i. e. puniſhment, may be any 
« way uſeful for the promoting the ſalvation of ſouls, there is a right 
« ſome-where to uſe it. And this right, ſay you, is in the magiſtrate.” 
Who then, upon your grounds, may quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his 
inclination, or ſerves his turn, to puniſh men directly to bring them to 
his religion. For if he may uſe force, becauſe it“ may be, indireQly and 
« at a diſtance, any way uſeful towards the ſalvation of men's ſouls,” to- 
wards the procuring any degree of glory; why may he not, by the ſame rule, 
uſe it where it may be uſeful, at leaſt indirectly and at a diſtance, towards 
the procuring a greater degree of glory? For St. Paul aſſures us, © that the 
afflictions of this life work for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.” So 
that why ſhould they not be puniſhed, if in the wrong. to bring them into 
the right way; if in the right, to make them by their ſufferings “ gainers 
« of a far more exceeding weight of glory?“ But whatever you ſay of pu- 
« niſhment being lawful, becauſe, indirectly and at a diſtance, it may be 
« uſeful ;” I ſuppoſe, upon cooler thoughts, you will be apt to ſuſpect that, 
however ſufferings may promote the ſalvation of thoſe who make a good 
uſe of them, and ſo ſet men ſurer in the right way, or higher in a ſtate of 
glory; yet thoſe who make men unduly ſuffer, will have the heavier account, 
and greater weight of guilt upon them, to fink them deeper. in the pit of 
perdition ; and that therefore they ſhould be warned to take care of fo uſing 
their power. Becauſe whoever be gainers by it, they themſelves will, with-- 
out repentance and amendment, be ſure to be loſers. But by granting that 
the magiſtrate miſapplies his power, when he puniſhes thoſe who have the 
right on their ſide, whether it be to bring them to his own religion, or- 
whether it be to bring them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper to 
* convince them,” you grant all that the author contends for. All that he: 
endeavours, is to ſhew the bounds of civil power; and that in: puniſhing 
others for religion, the magiſtrate miſapplies the force he has in his hands, 
and ſo goes beyond right, beyond the limits of his power. For. I do not 
think the author of the letter ſo vain, I am ſure for my part. I am not, as to: 
hope by arguments, though ever ſo clear, to reform preſently all the abuſes: 
in this matter; eſpecially whilſt men of art, and religion, endeavour ſo in- 
duſtriouſly to palliate and diſguiſe, what truth, yet, ſometimes, unawares- 
forces from them. | 
Do not think I make a wrong uſe of your ſaying, © the magiſtrate miſap-- 
* plies his power,” when I ſay you therein grant all that the author contends. 
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for. For if the magiſtrate miſapplies, or makes wrong uſe of his power, when 


he puniſhes in matters of religion any one who is in the right, though it be 
but to make him conſider, as you grant he does; he alſo miſapplies, or makes 
wrong uſe of his power, when he puniſhes any one, whomſoever in matters: 
of religion; to make him confider. For every one is here judge for himſelf, 
what is right; and in matters of faith, and religious worſhip, another cannot: 


3 . Judge: 
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your ſovereign remedy, puniſhment, to make him conſider; which you 


judge for him. So that to puniſh any one in matters of religion, though it 


it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies, for their follow. 


to himſelf?” ſpecially, if a man be in ſo much danger to miſs the truth, 


likelieſt to miſs the right way; it muſt be confeſled, that, of all men, the 
 magiſtrate-is moſt in danger to be in the wrong, and ſo the unfitteſt, if you 


or you, in ſaying the magiſtrate hath a right, to uſe force in matters of re- 
ligion, has moſt reaſon. In the mean time, I leave this requeſt with you: 
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be but to make him conſider, is by your own confeſſion beyond the magi- 
ſtrate's power. And that puniſhing in matters of religion is beyond the ma- 
giſtrate's power, is what the author contends for. 

You tell us in the following words, * all the hurt that comes to them by 


ing the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their own conſcien- 
* ces; which certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it more 
c eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, but 
ce the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to himſelf alone (as this au— 
**-thor demands it ſhould be;) that is, that every man ſhould be ſuffered, 
« quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all of 
* his ſoul, if he be fo pleaſed; or, in doing it, to follow his own ground- 
<< leſs prejudices, or unaccountable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom 
« he may think fit to take for his guide.” Why ſhould not the care of every 
man's ſoul be left to himſelf, rather than the-magiſtrate?, Is the magiſtrate 
like tobe more concerned for it? Is the f like to take more care of 
it? Is the magiſtrate commonly more careful of his own, than other men 
are of theirs? Will you ſay the magiſtrate is leſs expoſed, in matters of reli- 
gion, to prejudices, humours, and' crafty ſeducers, than other men ? If you 
cannot lay your hand upon your heart, and fay all this, what then will be 
got by the change? And © why may not the care of every man's ſoul be left 


* who is ſuffered quietly, and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take 
* no care of his ſoul, if he be ſo pleaſed, or to follow his own prejudices,” 
&c. For if want of moleſtation be the dangerous ſtate, wherein men are 


take the care of men's ſouls from themſelves, of all mch, tobe intruſted 
with it. For he never meets with that great and only antidote of yours 
againſt error, which you here call moleſtation. He never has the benefit of 


think ſo neceflary, that you look on it as a moſt dangerous ſtate for men to 
be without it; and therefore tell us, © it is every man's true intereſt, not to 
« be left wholly to himſelf in matters of religion.“ 6 

Tnvs, Sir, I have gone through your whole treatiſe, and, as I think, 
have omitted nothing in it material. If I have, I doubt not but I ſhall hear 
of it. And now I refer it to yourſelf, as well as to the judgment of the 
world, whether the author of the letter, in ſaying no-body hath a right, 


that if ever you write again, about. the means of bringing ſouls to ſalvation, 
which certainly is the beſt deſign any one can employ his pen in, you would 
take care not to prejudice ſo good a cauſe, by ordering it ſo, as to make it look 
as if you writ for a party. Iam, Six, 5 

15 TH Your moſt humble ſervant, 


May 27, 1690 nb 
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To the Auron of the Third LETTER concerning 
r >" PI OLKKATION: 


CHAPTER 1. 
SI. | i 1 

HE buſineſs which your Letter concerning Toleration found me en- 

gaged in, has taken up ſo much of the time my health would allow 

me ever ſince, that I doubt whether I ſhould now at all have trou- 
bled you or the world with an anſwer, had not ſome of my friends, ſuffi- 
ciently ſatisfied of the weakneſs of your arguments, with repeated inſtances, 
perſuaded me it might be of uſe to truth, in a point of ſo great moment, to 
clear it from thoſe fallacies which might perhaps puzzle ſome. unwary read- 
ers; and therefore prevailed on me to ſhew the wrong grounds and miſtaken 
reaſonings you make uſe of to ſupport your new way of perſecution. Pardon 
me, Sir, that I uſe that name, which you are ſo much offended at: for if pu- 
niſhment be puniſhment, though it come ſhort of the diſcipline of fire and 
faggot, it is as certain that puniſhment for religion is truly perſecution, 
though it be only ſuch puniſhment as you in your clemency think fit to call 
moderate and convenient penalties.” But however you pleaſe to call them, 
doubt not but to let you ſee, that if you will be true to your own principles, 
and ſtand to what you have ſaid, you muſt carry your ſome degrees of force,” 
as you phraſe it, to all thoſe degrees which in words you declare againſt. 


You have indeed in this laſt letter of yours altered the queſtion; for, page 
26, you tell me the queſtion between us, is, (whether the magiſtrate hath any 


»The reader may be pleaſed. to take notice, that 
L. I. Stands for the Letter concerning Toleration. 
A. For the Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſidered and anſwered. 
L. II. The Second Letter concerning Toleration. | * 
P. The pages of the Third Letter concerning Toleration. A 7 
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your grounds the magiſtrate, as you pretend, be obliged to u 


. 31. 


duty, unleſs the religion he is thus to promote, be what he can certainly 


his knowledge or his opinion muſt point out that religion to him, which he 
is by force to promote; or elſe he may promiſcuouſly and indifferently pro- 


they are in, to any other. This laſt I think no- body has been ſo wild as 


gion to be the true religion, but it be of a nature to exerciſe their faith; 


. « ſtraining of falſe and corrupt religion: and that it is the magiſtrate's duty, 


I therefore it muſt be either his knowledge or his bee that muſt 
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right to uſe force to bring men to the true religion?” Whereas you your. 
ſelf own the queſtion to be, whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force 
in matters of religion?“ Whether this alteration be at all to the advantage 
of truth, or your cauſe, we ſhall ſee. But hence you take occaſion all along 
to lay a load on me for charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the 
magiſtrates to puniſh men, to bring them to their religion : whereas you 
here tell us they have a right to uſe force only to bring men to the true.“ 
But whether I were more to blame to ſuppoſe you to talk coherently and 
mean ſenſe, or you in exprefling yourſelf ſo doubtfully and uncertainly, where 
ou were concerned to be plain and direct, I ſhall leave to our readers to 
judge; only here in the beginning, T ſhall endeavour to clear myſelf of that 
imputation, I ſo often meet with, of charging on you conſequences you do 
not own, and arguing againſt an opinion that is not yours, in thoſe places, 
where I ſhew how little advantage it would be to truth, or the ſalvation of 
men's ſouls, that all magiſtrates ſhould have a right to uſe force to brin 
men to embrace their religion. This I ſhall do by proving, that if upon 
2 force to bring 
men to the true religion, it will neceſſarily follow, that every magiſtrate, 
vw believes his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe force to bring men to 
is. wed | n VIDI 2 331; 2 f | 2 37 330191507; | 
_ You tell us, © that by the law of nature the magiſtrate is inveſted with 
« coaCtive power, and obliged to ule it for all the good purpoſes which it 
« might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful, even for the re- 


* to Which be is commiſſioned by the law of nature, but the ſeripture does 
% ÿ give it . —— IOaT oof, 

Iso PrOSE you will grant me, that any thing laid upon the magiſtrate as 
a duty, is ſome way or other practicable. Now the magiſtrate being obliged 
to uſe force in matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men ably to the 
true religion, he will not be in any capacity to perform this part of his 


know,” br elſe what it is ſufficient for him to believe, to be the true: either 


mote any religion, and puniſh men at a venture, to bring them from that 


* 19 


„ * 


guide the magiſtrate herein, and keep him within the bounds of his duty; 
if the magiſtrates of the world cannot know, certainly know, the true reli- 


(for where viſion, knowledge and certainty is, there faith is done away,) 
then that which gives them the laſt determination herein, muſt be their own 
belief, their own: perſuafion. Io r 
To you and me the Chriſtian religion is the true, and that is built, to 
mention no other artioles of it, an this, that Jeſus Chriſt was put to death 
at Jeruſalem, and roſe again from the dead. Now do you or I know 11 f 
0 
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Ido not aſk with what aſſurance we believe it, for that in the higheſt de- 
gree not being knowledge, 1s not what. we now. enquire. after. Can any 
magiſtrate demonſtrate to himſelf, and if he can to himſelf, he does ill not 
to do it to others, not only all the articles of his church, but the funda- 
mental ones of the Chriſtian religion ? For whatever is not capable of de- 
monſtration, as ſuch remote matters of fact are not, is not, unleſs it be ſelf- 
evident, Capable to NN knowledge, how well grounded and great ſo- 
ever the aſſurance of faith. may be wherewith it is received; but faith it is 
ſtill, and not knowledge; perſuaſion, and not certainty. This is the high- 
eſt the nature of the thing will permit us to go in matters of revealed reli- 
gion, which are therefore called matters of faith : a perſuaſion of our own 
minds, ſhort of knowledge, is the laſt reſult, that determines us in ſuch 
truths. It is all God requires in the Goſpel for men to be ſaved: and it 
would be ſtrange if there were more required of the magiſtrate for the direc- 
tion of another in the wy to ſalvation, than is required of him for his own 
ſalvation. Knowledge then, properly ſo called, not being to be had of the 
truths neceſſary to ſalvation, the magiſtrate muſt be content with faith and 
perſuaſion for . the rule of that truth he will, recommend and enforce upon 
others; as well as. of that whereon he will venture his own eternal. condi- 
tion. If therefore it be the magiſtrate's:duty to uſe force to bring men to 
the true religion, it can be only to that religion which he; believes to be true: 
ſo that if force be at all to be uſed by the magiſtrate in matters of religion, 
it can only be for the promoting that religion which he only believes to be 
true, or none at all. I grant that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth ſettled” 
upon prevalent and well- grounded arguments of probability, is often called 
knowledge in popular ways of talking: but being here to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween knowledge and belief, to what degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, 
their boundaries muſt be kept, and their names not confounded. I know 
not what greater pledge a man can give of a full perſuaſion of the truth of 
any thing, than his venturing: his ſoul upon it, as he does, wha. fincerely 
embraces any religion, and receives it for true. But to What degree ſoever of 
aſſurance his faith may riſe, it ſtill comes ſhort of knowledge,. Non can any one 
now, I think, arrive to greater evidence of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
than the firſt converts in the time of our Saviour and the apaſilcs bad, of. 
whom yet nothing more was required but to belie ye. 
Bur ſuppoſing all, the truths of the Chriſtian 11 ion neceſſary to falya-- 
tion could be ſo known to the. magiſtrate, that; in his uſe of force for the 
bringing men to embrace theſe, he could be guided by infallible certainty ;. 
Jet IL fear this would not ſerve your turn, nor authorize the magiſtrate to uſe 
force to bring men in England, or any where elſe, into the communion of 
the national church, in which ceremonies of human inſtitution, were im- - 
poſed, which could not! be, known, nor, being, confeſſed | things; in their 
on nature indifferent, ſo much as thought necęſſary to falyation... . _ 
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Bur of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in another place; all the uſe | 
I make of it here, is to ſhew, that the croſs in baptiſm, 'kneeling at the ſa- 
r T3, fot. tal old . 
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duty to uſe force for the promoting the religion he believes to be the true, 
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crament, and ſuch-like things, being impoſſible to be known neceſſary to 
ſalvation, a certain knowledge of the truth of the: articles of faith of any 
church could not authorize the magiſtrate to compel men to embrace the 
communion of that church, wherein any thing were made neceſſary to com- 
munion, which he did not know was neceflary to ſalvation. 

By what has been already faid, I ſuppoſe it is evident, that if the magi- 
ſtrate be to uſe force only for promoting the true religion, he can have no 
othef guide but his own perſuaſion of what is the true religion, and muſt 
be led by that in his uſe of ping or elſe not uſe it at all in matters of religion. 
If you take the latter of theſe conſequences, you and I are agreed: if the 
former, you muſt allow all magiſtrates, of whatſoever religion, the uſe of 
force to bring men to theirs, and ſo be involved in all thoſe ill conſequences 
which you cannot it ſeems admit, and hoped. to decline by your uſeleſs di- 
ſtinction of force to be uſed, not for any, but for the true religion. 

« IT is the duty, you ſay, of the magiſtrate to uſe force for promoting the 
«« true religion.” And in ſeveral places you tell us, he is obliged to it. Per- 
ſuade magiſtrates in general of this, and then tell me how any magiſtrate ſhall 
be reſtrained from the uſe of force, for the promoting what he thinks to be 
the true? For he being perſuaded that it is his duty to uſe force to promote 
the true religion, and being alſo perſuaded his is the true religion, what 
ſhall ſtop his hand? Muſt he forbear the uſe of force till he be got beyond 
believing, into a certain knowledge that all he requires men to embrace, is 
neceſſary to ſalvation? If that be it you will ſtand to, you have my conſent, 
and I think there will be no need of any other Toleration. But if the be- 
lieving his religion to be the true, be ſufficient for the magiſtrate to uſe 
force for the promoting of it, will it be ſo only to the magiſtrates of the 
religion that you profeſs? And mult all other magiſtrates fit ſtill, and not 
do their duty till they have your permiſſion ? If it be your magiſtrate's 


it will be every magiſtrate's duty to uſe force for the, promoting what he 
believes to be the true, and he fins if he does not receive and promote it 
as if it were true, If you will not take this upon my word, yet I deſire 
you to do it upon the ſtrong reaſon of a very judicious and reverend pre- 
late [Dr. John Sharp, archbiſhop, of Vork, ] of the preſent church of 
England. In A diſcourſe concerning conſcience, printed in quarto, 
1687, p. 18, you will find theſe following words, and much more to 
this purpoſe : ** Where a man is miſtaken in his judgment, even in that 
« caſe it is always a fin to act againſt it. Though we ſhould take that for 
*« a duty which is really a fin, yet ſo long as we are thus perſuaded, it 
«« will be highly criminal in us to act in contradiction to this perſuaſion: and 
«. the reaſon of this is evident, becauſe by ſo doing, we wilfully act againit 
«« the beſt light which at preſent we have for direction of our actions. So 
«« that when all is done, the immediate guide of our actions can be nothing 
but our conſcience, our judgment and perſuaſion. If a man, for inſtance, 
«« ſhould of a Jew become a Chriſtian, whilſt yet in his heart he believed that 
** the Meſſiah is not yet come, and that our Lord Jeſus was an impoſtor: or 
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1. if a papiſt ſhould renounce the communion of the Roman church, and join 
« with ours, whilſt yet he is perſuaded that the Roman church is the only ca- 


« tholick church, and that our reformed churches are heretical or ſchiſmati- 
* cal; though now there is none of us that will deny that the men in both theſe 
es caſes have made a good change, as having changed a falſe religion for a true 
% one, yet for all that I dare ſay we ſhould all agree they were both of them 


« great villains for making that change; becauſe they made it not upon ho- 


« neſt principles, and in purſuance of their judgment, but in direct contra- 
« diction to both. So that it being the magiſtrate's duty to uſe force to bring 
men to the true religion; and he being perſuaded his is the true; I ſuppoſe you 
will no longer queſtion but that he is as much obliged to uſe force to bring men 
to it, as if it were the true. And then, Sir, I hope you have too much re- 
ſpe& for magiſtrates, not to allow them to believe the religions to be true 
which they-profeſs. Theſe things put together, I defire you to conſider 
whether if magiſtrates are obliged to uſe force to bring men to the true reli- 
ion, every magiſtrate is not obliged to uſe force to bring men to that re- 
gion he believes to be true? | 5 
Tunis being ſo, I hope I have not argued fo wholly beſide the purpoſe, as 
you all through your letter accuſe me, for charging on your doctrine all the 
ill conſequences, all the prejudice it would be to the true religion, that ma- 
giſtrates ſhould have power to uſe force to bring men to their religions: and 
[ preſume you will think yourſelf concerned to give to all theſe places in the 
firſt and ſecond letter concerning Toleration, which ſhew the inconveniencies 
and abſurdities of ſuch an uſe of force, ſome other anſwer, than that you are 
for puniſhing only ſuch as reject the true religion. That it is plain the force 
« you ſpeak of is not force, my way applied, 1. e. applied to the promoting the 
« true religion only, but to the promoting all the national religions in the 
« world.“ And again, to my arguing that force your way applied, if it can 
propagate any religion, it is likelier to be the falſe than the true, becauſe 
few of the magiſtrates of the world are in the right way; you reply, “this 
* would have*been to the purpoſe, if“ you” had aſſerted that every magiſ- 
* trate may uſe force your indirect way (or any way) to bring men to his 
«* own religion, whatever that be. But if “ you” aſſerted no ſuch thing, (as 
no man you think but an atheiſt will aſſert it) then this is quite beſide the 


P. 24» 


„ buſineſs.” This is the great ſtrength of your anſwer, and your refuge almoſt P. 21. 


in every page. So that I will preſume it reaſonable to expect that you ſhould 
clearly and directly anſwer what I have here ſaid; or elſe find ſome other 
anſwer than what you have done to the ſecond letter concerning Toleration ; 
however acute you are, in your way, in ſeveral places, on this occaſion, as 
p. II, 12, for my anſwer to which I ſhall refer you to another place. 

To my argument againſt force, from the magiſtrate's being as liable to error 


as the reſt of mankind, you anſwer, That I might have conſidered that this P. 15. 


argument concerns none but thoſe who aſſert that every magiſtrate has a right 
_ "to uſe force to promote his own religion, whatever it be, which © you” think 
no man that has any religion will aſſert.” ] ſuppoſe you may think now this 
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anſwer will ſcarce ſerve, and you muſt aſſert either no magiſtrate to have right 
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io GE his religion by force, or elſe be involved in the condemnation you 
paſs on thoſe who aſſert it of all magiſtrates. And here I think, as to the 


deciſion of the queſtion betwixt us, I might leave this matter: but there be- 


ing in your letter a great many other groſs miſtakes, wrong ſuppoſitions, and 
fallacious arguings, which in thoſe general and plauſible terms you have made 
uſe of in ſeveral places, as beſt ſerved your turn, may poſſibly have impoſed 
on yourſelf, as well as they are fitted to do ſo on others, and therefore will 
deſerve to have ſome notice taken of them; I ſhall give myſelf the trouble 
of examining your letter a little farther. | 
To my faying, It is not for the magiſtrate, upon an imagination of its 
uſefulneſs, to make uſe of any other means than what the Author and 
„ Finiſher of our faith had directed; you reply, which how true ſoever, 
is not, I think, very much to the purpoſe. For if the magiſtrate does only 
aſſiſt that miniſtry which our Lord has appointed, by uſing ſo much of his 
coactive power for the furthering their ſervice, as common experience diſ- 
covers to be uſeful and neceſſary for that end; there is no manner of 
ground to ſay, that, upon an imagination of its uſefulneſs, he makes uſe of 
«© any other means for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, than what the Author 
« and Finiſher of our faith has directed. It is true indeed the Author and 
«« Finiſher of our faith has given the magiſtrate no new power or commiſſion, 
nor was there any need that he ſhould, (if himſelf had had any temporal 
power to give :) for he found him already, even by the law of nature, the 
miniſter of God to the people for good, and bearing the ſword not in vain, 
i. e. inveſted with coactive power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good 


**« purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found needful; 


«© even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt religion; as Job long before 
(perhaps before any part of the Scriptures were written) acknowledged, 
«© when he ſaid, that the worſhipping the ſun or the moon was an iniqui- 
% ty to be puniſhed by the judge. But though our Saviour has given the 
„ magiſtrates no new power, yet deins king of kings, he expects and re- 
«« quires that they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to his ſceptre, and uſe the pow- 
«© er which always belonged to them, for his ſervice, and for the advancing 
«« his ſpiritual kingdom in the world. And even that charity which our great 
Maſter ſo earneſtly recommends, and ſo ſtrictly requires of all his diſciples, 
* as it obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, as well as 
their own, eſpecially their ſpiritual and He, good, by ſuch means as 
-«« their ſeveral places and relations enable them to uſe; ſo does it eſpecially 
„ oblige the magiſtrate to do it as a magiſtrate, i. e. by that power which 
enables him to do it above the rate of other men. | 
So far therefore is the Chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping 
hand to the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon 
s ſuch as reje it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls, than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith has 
directed, that he does no more than his duty to God, to his Redeemer, 
and to his ſubjects, requires of him. #4 
6 H 
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Tur ſum of your reply amounts to this, that by the law of nature the 
. magiſtrate. may make uſe of his coactive power where it is uſeful and neceſ- 
fary for the good of the 53 If it be from the law of nature, it muſt 
be to all magiſtrates equally: and then I aſk whether this good they are to 
xromote without any new. power or commiſſion from our Saviour, be what 
they think to be ſo, or what they certainly know to be fo. If it be what 
they think to be ſo, then all magiſtrates may ule force to bring men to 
their religion: and what good this is like to be to men, or of 1 Ih ule to 
the traereligion, we have elſewhere conſidered. | it it be only that good which 
they certainly know to be ſo, they will be very ill enabled to do what you 
require of them, which you here tell us is to aſſiſt that miniſtry which our 
Lord has appointed. Which of the ae of your time did you know 
to haye uc the controverſies about ordination and church- govern- 
ment, to be ſo well verſed in church+hiſtory and ſucceſſion, that yon can 
undertake that he certainly knew wliich was the miniſtry which. our Lord 
had appointed, either that of Rome, or that of Sweden; whether the epiſ- 
copacy, in one part of this ifland, or the prefbytery in another, were the 
miniſtry which our Lord had appointed? If you fay, being firmly petſua- 
ded of it be ſufficient to authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force; you, with 
the atheiſts, as you call them, who do fo, give the people up in every coun- 
try to the coactive force of the magiſtrate * emp 9700 for the aftiſting the 
miniſters of his religion : and king Lewis of good right comes in with his 
dragoons ; for it is not much doubted that he as ſtrongly believed his po- 
piſh prieſts and Jeſuits,to be the miniſtry Which our Lid appointed, as ei- 
ther king Charles or king James the Second believed that of the church of 
England to be ſo. And of what ufe ſuch an exerciſe of the coactive power 
of all magiſtrates is to the people, or to the true lte you are concern- 
ed to ſhew. But it is, you know, but to tell me, I only trifle, and this is 
War in other places you tell us, is to make men “ hear, conſider, 
_« ſtudy, embrace, and bring men to the true religion,” you here do very 
well to tell us is to aſſiſt the miniſtry : and to that, it is true, * common ex- 
« perience diſcovers the magiſtrate's coactive force to be uſeful and neceſ- 
60 fary,” viz. to thoſe who taking the reward, but not over-buſying them- 
ſelves in the care of ſouls, find it for their eaſe, that the magiſtrate's coactive 
power ſhould ſupply their want of paſtoral care, and be made uſe of to bring 
thoſe into an outward conformity to the national church, whom either for 


want of ability they cannot, or want of due and friendly application, join- 


ed with an exemplary life, they never fo much as endeavoured to, prevail 
on heartily to embrace it. That there may be ſuch neglects in the beſt- 
conftitated national church in the world, the complaints of a very knowing 
biſhop of our church, [Dr. Gilbert Burnet, , biſhop of Saliſbury, ] in a late 
diſcourſe of the PASTORAL CARE, is too plain an evidence... |, 
Wirnour ſo great an authority I ſhould ſcarce have ventured, though it lay 
Juſt in my way to have taken notice of what is.ſo viſible, that it is in ever 
one's mouth; for fear you ſhould have told me again, I made myſelf an 
VOL. It. Gg8 * © occagon 
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of the true religion, which lies, as you tell us, ſo obvious and expoſed, a8 


. ſelf, we are but where we were: if he muſt impoſe them when preſcribed, 


is put on the magiſtrate. And how far is this ſhort of implicit faith? But 


| A1 a revelation that contains in it all things neceſſary to ſalvation, and of 
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*« occaſion to ſhew my good - will toward the clergy.” For you will not, 1 
ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that eminent prelate to have any ill-will to them. | 
Ir this were not ſo, that ſome were negligent, I imagine the preachers 


to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the falſe, would need or deſire no other aſ- 
ſiſtance from the magiſtrate's coactive power, but what ſhould be directed 
againſt the irregularity of men's lives ; their luſts being that alone, as you 
tell us, that makes force neceſſary to aſſiſt the true religion; which, were 
it not for our depraved nature, would by its light and reaſonableneſs have 
the advantage againſt all falſe religions. 

You: tell us too, that the magiſtrate may impoſe creeds and ceremonies ; 
indeed you ſay ſound creeds, and decent ceremonies, but that helps not your 
cauſe : for who muſt be judge of that ſound, and that decent? If the im- 

ſer, then thoſe words ſignify nothing at all, but that the magiſtrate may 
impoſe thoſe creeds and ceremonies which he thinks ſound and decent, 
which is in effect ſuch as he thinks fit. Indeed you telling us a little 
above, in the ſame page, that it is a vice not to worſhip God in ways pre- 
«« ſcribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch matters; 

ou ſeem to make other judges of what is ſound and decent, and the magi- 
Pirate but the executor of their decrees, with the aſſiſtance of his coactive 
wer. A pretty foundation to eſtabliſh creeds and ceremonies on, that 
God has left the ordering of them to thoſe who cannot order them ! But 
ſtill the ſame difficulty returns; for, after they have preſcribed, muſt the 
magiſtrate judge them to. be ſound and decent, or muſt he impoſe them, 
though he judge them not ſound or decent? If he muſt judge them fo him- 


though he judge them not ſound nor decent, it is a pretty ſort of drudgery 


if he muſt not judge what is ſound-and decent, he muſt judge at leaſt who 
are thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch matters; and then the 
king of France is ready again with his dragoons for the ſound doctrine and. 
decent ceremonies of his preſcribers in the council of Trent ; and that upon 
this ground, with as "0: right as any other has for the preſcriptions of any 
others. Do not miſtake me again, Sir; I do not ſay, he judges as right; 
but I do ſay, that whilſt he judges the council of Trent, or the clergy of 
Rome to be thofe to whom God has left the ordering of thoſe matters, he 
has as much right to follow their decrees, as any other to follow the judg- 
ment of any other ſet of mortal men whom he believes to be ſo. | 
Bur whoever is to be judge of what is ſound or decent in the caſe, I alk, 
Or what uſe and neceflity is it to impoſe creeds and ceremonies ? For 
that uſe and neceſſity is all the commiſſion you can find the magiſtrate hath. 
to uſe his coactive power to impoſe them. b 4-8 * 
1. Or what uſe and neceſſity is it among Chriſtians that own the Seripture 
to be the word of God and rule of faith to make and impoſe a creed? What 
commiſſion for this hath the magiſtrate from the law of nature? God hath: 
their 


his people are all perfuaded. What neceſſity now is there? How does 
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their good require it, that the magiſtrate ſhould ſingle out, as he thinks fit, 
any number of thoſe truths as more neceſſary to ſalvation than the reſt, if 
God himſelf has not done it? | 
2. Bur next, are theſe creeds in the words of the Scripture, or not? If 
they are, they are certainly ſound, as containing nothing but truth in them: 
and ſo they were before, as they lay in the Scripture. But thus though they 
contain nothing but ſound truths, yet they may be imperfe&, and ſo un- 
ſound rules of faith, ſince they may require more or leſs than God requires 
to be believed as neceſſary to ſalvation. For what greater neceſſity, I pray, 
is there that a man ſhould believe that Chriſt ſuffered under Pontius Pi- 
late, than that he was born at Bethlehem of Judah ? Both are certainly 
true, and no Chriſtian doubts of either : but how comes one to be made an 
article of faith, and impoſed by the magiſtrate as neceſſary to ſalvation, (for 
otherwiſe there can be no neceſlity of impoſition) and the other not ? 

Do not miſtake me here, as if I would lay by that ſummary of the chriſtian 
religion, which is contained in that which is called the Apoſtles creed ; 
which though no-body, who examines.the matter, will have reaſon to con- 
clude of the Apoſtles compiling, yet is certainly of reverend antiquity, and 
ought ſtill to be preſerved in the church. I mention it not to argue againſt 
it, but againſt your impoſition ; and to ſhew that even that creed, though 
of that antiquity, though it contain in jt all the credenda neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, cannot yet upon your principles be impoſed by the coercive power of 
the magiſtrate, who, even by the commiſſion you have found out for him, 
can uſe his force for nothing but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Bu if the creed to be impoſed be not in the words of divine revelation ; 
then it is in plainer, more clear and intelligible expreſſions, or not: If no 
plainer, what neceſſity of changing thoſe, which men inſpired by the Holy 

Ghoſt made uſe of? If you ſay, they are plainer ; then they explain and de- 
termine the ſenſe of ſome obſcure and dubious places of Scripture ; which 
explication not being of divine revelation, though ſound to one man, may 
be unſound to another, and cannot be impoſed as truths neceſſary to ſalva- 
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tion. Beſides that, this deſtroys what you tell us of the obviouſneſs of all P. 29. 


truths neceſſary to ſalvation. | 
AND as to rites and ceremonies ; are there any neceſſary to ſalvation, 


which Chriſt has not inſtituted ? If not, how can the magiſtrate impoſe | 


them? What commiſſion has he, from the care he ought to have for the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls, to uſe his coactive force for the eſtabliſhment of any new 
ones which our Lord and Saviour, with due reverence be it ſpoken, had for- 
gotten? He inſtituted two rites in h; is church; can any one add any new one 
to them? Chriſt commanded fimply to baptize in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; but the ſigning the croſs, how came that ne- 

ceſſary? ©. Human authority, which is neceſſary to aſſiſt the truth againſt the 
corruption of nature,” has made it ſo. But it is a © decent” ceremony. I 

is it ſo decent that the adminiſtration of baptiſm, fimply, as our Savi- 
our inſtituted, would be indecent without it? If not, then there is no rea- 
fon to impoſe it for decency's fake; for there can be no reaſon to alter or add 


. | | any 
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the greateſt part of the infinite ceremonies of the church of Rome could be 
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any thing to the inſtitution of Chriſt, or introduce any ceremony or circum- 
- lance into religion for decency, where the action would be decent without 


it. The command to “ do all things decently, and in order, gave no au- 
thority to add to Chriſt's inſtitution any new ceremony; it only preſcribe 
the manner how, what was neceſſary. to be done in the congregation, ſhould 
be there done, viz. after ſuch a manner, that if it were omitted, there would 


appear ſame indecency, whereof the congregation or collective body was to 
he judge, for to them that rule was given: And if that rule go beyond what 


I have faid, and gives 7 to men to introduce into religious worſhip 
decent, and impoſe the uſe of it; I do not fee how 


complained of, or refuſed, if introduced into another church, and there im- 
poſed by the magiſtrate, _ But if ſuch a power were given to the magiſtrate, 
that whateyer he thought a decent ceremony he might de novo impoſe, he 
would need ſome expreſs commiſſion from God in Scripture, ſince the com- 
miſhon you fay he has from the law of nature, will never give him a power 
to inſtitute ne ceremonies in the chriſtian religion, which, be they decent, 
or what they will, can never be neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Tus Goſpel was to be preached in their aſſemblies ; the rule then was, 
that the habit, geſture, voice, language, &e. of the preacher, for theſe 
were neceflary circumſtances of the action, ſhould have nothing ridiculous 


or indeeent in it. The praiſes of God were to be ſung; it muſt be then in 


ſuch. poſtures and tunes as became the ſolemnity of that action. And ſo a 
convert was to be baptized; Chriſt inſtituted the eſſential part of that action, 
which was waſhing with water in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt ; in whieh. care was alſo. to be had, that in the doing this nothing 
thould: be omitted that preſerved; a decency in all the cireumſtances of the 
action. But no- body will ay, that, if the croſs. were omitted, upon that 
account there would be any thing indecent in baptiſm. 
 WHA4AT is to be done in the aſſemblies of Chriſtians for the ſalvation of 
ſouls, is ſufficiently preſcribed in Scripture: but fince the circumſtances of 
the actions were ſo various, and might in. ſeveral countries and ages have 
different appearances, as that appears decent in, one country which is quite 
contrary in another; concerning them there could be no other rule given 
than what is, viz. «decently, in order, and to ediſication; and in avoiding 
1ndecencies, and not adding any new ceremonies, how decent ſoever, this 
I JupGE no man in the uſe of the croſs in baptiſm. The impoſition of 
that, or any other ceremony not inſtitutęd by Chriſt himſelf, is what I argue 
againſt, and fay, is more than you upon your principles can make good. 
Common ſenſe has fatisfied all mankind, that it is above their reach to 
determine what things, in their own nature indifferent, were fit to be made 
uſe of in religion, and would be acceptable to the ſuperior beings in their 
worthip,and therefore they have every-where thought it neceflary toderive that 


knowledge from the immediate will and dictates of the gods themſelves, 
and have taught that their forms of religion and qutward modes of wor- 
＋ * 9 5 8 | | 


ſhip 
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ſhip. were founded upon revelation: no- body daring to do fo abſurd and in- 
ſolent a thing, as to take upon him to preſume with himſelf, or to preſcribe 
to others by his own authority, which ſhould in theſe indifferent and mean 
things be worthy of the Deity, and make an acceptable part of his worſhip. 
Indeed they all agreed in the duties of natural religion, and we find them by 
common conſent owning that piety and virtue, clean hands, and a pure heart 
not polluted with the breaches of the law of nature, was the beſt worſhip 
of the gods. Reaſon diſcovered to them that a good life was the the moſt ac- 
ceptable thing to the Deity; this the common light of nature put paſt 
doubt. But for their ceremonies and outward performances, for them they 


appeal always to a rule received from the immediate direction of the ſuperior 


powers themſelves, where they made uſe of, and had need of revelation. A 
plain confeſſion of mankind that in theſe things we have neither knowledge 
to diſcern, nor authority to preſcribe : that men cannot by their own ſkill 
find out what is fit, or by their own power make any thing worthy to be a 
part of religious worſhip. It is not for them to invent or impoſe ceremonies 
that ſhall recommend men to the Deity. It was ſo obvious and viſible, that 
it became men to have leave from God himſelf, before they dared to offer to 
the divine majeſty any of theſe trifling, mean, and to him uſeleſs things, 
as a grateful and valuable part of his worſhip; that no-body any where, 
amongſt the various and ſtrange religions they led men into, bid ſuch open 
defiance to common ſenſe, and the reaſon of all mankind, as to preſume to 
do it without vouching the appointment of God himſelf, Plato, who of all 
| the heathens ſeems to have had the moſt ſerious thoughts about religion, 
fays that the magiſtrate, or whoever has any ſenſe, will never introduce of 
his own head any new rites into his religion: for which he gives this con- 
vincing reaſon; for, ſays he, he muſt know it is impoſſible for human nature 
to know any thing certainly concerning theſe matters.” Epinom. poſt me- 
dium, It cannot therefore but be matter of aſtoniſhment, that any who call 
themſelves Chriſtians, who have ſo ſure, and ſo full a revelation, which de- 
clares all the counſel of God concerning the way of attaining eternal ſalvation; 
ſhould dare by their own authority to add any thing to what is therein pre- 
ſcribed, and impoſe it on others as a neceſſary part of religious worthip, 
without the obſervance of which human inventions, men ſhall not be per- 
mitted the publick worſhip of God. If thoſe rites and ceremonies preſcribed 
to the Jews by God himſelf, and delivered at the ſame time and by the 
lame hand to the Jews that the moral law was; were called beggarly ele- 
ments under the goſpel, and laid by as uſeleſs and burthenſome; what ſhall 
we call thoſe rites which have no other foundation, but the will and autho- 


rity of men, and of men very often, who have not much thought of the 


purity of religion, and practiſed it leſs ? | 

 Becavst you think your argument for the magiſtrate's right to uſe force 
has not had its due confideration, I ſhall here ſet it down in your own 
words, as it ſtands, and endeavour to give you ſatisfaction to it. You ſay 
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taking the 
world 


great and even neceſſary uſe, for the advancing thoſe ends, (as 
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« world as we find it, I think it appears to be) then it muſt be acknoy. 
*« ledged that there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe 

ends, unleſs we will ſay (what without impiety cannot be faid) that the 
wiſe and benign diſpoſer and governor of all things has not furniſhed man- 
kind with competent means for the promoting his own honour in the 
«© world, and the good of fouls. And if there be ſuch a right ſomewhere, 
„%% where ſhould it be, but where the power of compelling reſides? That is 
„ .principally, and in reference to the publick, in the civil ſovereign.” 
Which words, if they have any argument in them, it in ſhort ſtands thus: 
Force is uſeful and neceſſary: The good and wiſe God, who without im- 


«c 
66 


piety cannot be ſuppoſed not to have furniſhed men with eompetent means 


thoſe men are the civil ſovereigns. - 

To make this argument of any uſe to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak alittle 
more diſtinctly, for here you, according to your laudable and ſafe way 
of writing, are wrapped up in the uncertainty of general terms, and muſt 
tell us, beſides the end for which it is uſeful and neceſſary, to whom it is 


for their ſalvation, has therefore given a right to ſome men to uſe it, and 


uſeful and neceſſary. Is it uſeful and neceſſary to all men? That you will not 


ſay, for many are brought to embrace the true religion by bare preaching, 
without any force. Is it then neceſſary to all thoſe, and thoſe only, who, 
as you tell us, * reje& the true religion tendered with ſufficient evidence, or 
«« atleaſt ſo far manifeſted to them, as to oblige them to receive it, and to 
leave them without excuſe if they do not?” To all therefore, who rejecting 
the true religion ſo tendered, are without excuſe, your moderate force is uſe- 


ful and neceſſary. But is it to all thoſe competent, i. e. ſufficient means ? 


That, it is evident in matter of fact, it is not; for, after all, many ſtand out. 


It is like you will ſay, which is all you have to ſay, that thoſe are ſuch, to 


whom, having reſiſted this laſt means, moderate force, God always refuſeth 
his grace to, without which no means is efficacious. So that your competent, 
at laſt, are only ſuch means as are the utmoſt that God has appointed, and 


will have uſed, and which when men reſiſt, they are without excuſe, and ſhall 


never after have the aſſiſtance of his grace to bring them to that truth they 


have reſiſted, and fo be as the Apoſtle, 2 Tim. iii. 8. calls ſuch, men of cor- 
0 rupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith.” If then it ſhall be, that the 
day of grace ſhall be over to all thoſe who reject the truth manifeſted to them, 
- with ſuch evidence, as leaves them without excuſe, and that bare preaching 


and exhortation ſhall be according to the good pleaſure of the benign diſpoſer 


of all things enough, when neglected, ** to make their hearts fat, their ears 


* heavy, and ſhut their eyes that they ſhould not perceive nor underſtand, 


nor be converted that God ſhould heal them.” I fay, if this ſhould be 


the caſe, then your force, whatever you imagine of it, will neither be compe- 


tent, uſeful, nor neceſſary. So that it will reſt upon you to prove that your 
moderate degrees of force are thoſe means of grace which God will have, as 


neceſſary to ſalvation, tried upon every one before he will paſs that ſentence 


in Iſaiah, Make his heart fat, &c.” and that your degree of moderate force is 


that beyond which God will have no other or more powerful means uſed, but 


that thoſe whom that works not upon, ſhall be left reprobate concerning the 
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faith. And till you have proved this, you will in vain pretend your moderate 
force, whatever you might think of it, if you had the ordering of that matter 
in the place of God, to be uſeful, neceſſary, and competent means. For if 
preaching, exhortation, inſtruction, &c. as ſeems by the whole current of 
the Scripture (and it appears not that Iſaiah in the place above-cited made 
their hearts fat with any "_ but his words) be that means, which when 
rejected to ſuch a degree, as he fees fit, God will puniſh with a reprobate 
mind, and that there be no other means of grace to come after ; you muſt 
confeſs, that whatever good opinion you have of your moderate force after 
this ſentence is paſſed, it can do no good, have no efficacy, neither directly 
nor indirectly and at a diſtance, towards the bringing men to the truth. 

Ir your moderate force be not that preciſe, utmoſt means of grace, which 
when ineffectual, God will not afford his grace to any other, then your mo- 
derate force is not the competent means you talk of. 'This therefore you muſt 
prove, that preaching alone is not, but that your moderate force joined to 
it, is that means of grace, which when neglected or reſiſted, God will aſſiſt 
no other means with his grace to bring men into the obedience of the truth; 


to know, but by revelation, the juſt meaſures of God's long-ſuffering, and. 
what thoſe means are, which when men's corruptions have rendered ineffec- 
tual, his Spirit ſhall no longer ſtrive with them, nor his grace aſſiſt any 
other means for their converſion or ſalvation: When you have done this, 
there will be ſome ground for you to talk of your moderate force, as the means 
which God's wifdom and goodneſs are engaged to furniſh men with ; but to 
ſpeak of it, as you do now, as if it were that both neceſſary and competent 
means, that it would be an imputation to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, 
if men were not furniſhed with it, when it is evident, that the greateſt part 
of mankind have always been deſtitute of it; will I fear be not eaſily cleared 
from that impiety you mention; for though the magiſtrate had the right to 
uſe it, yet err that moderate force was not made uſe of, there men 
were not furniſhed with your competent means of ſalvation. 

IT is neceſſary for the vindication of God's juſtice and goodneſs, that thoſe 
who miſcarry ſhould do fo by their own fault, that their deſtruction ſhould be: 


them only by preaching, ſhould be ſaved, any more than it is neceſſary that 
thoſe who have reſiſted the truth when moderate force has been joined to 


the other, and thereby have incurred the wrath of God, under which he 
may juſtly leave the one as well as the other; and therefore he cannot be ſaid 


rejected the truth preached to him, has never any penalties laid on him by 
That the majority of mankind are not prevailed on by preaching, and there- 


fore the goodneſs and wiſdom of God are obliged to furniſh them ſome 
$1 | F Mord 


and this, let me tell you, you muſt prove by revelation. For it is impoſſible 


from themſelves, and they be left inexcuſable: But pray how will you ſhew- 
us, that it is neceſſary, that any who have reſiſted the truth tendered to 


the fame preaching, ſhould be ſaved? They are inexcuſable one as well as: 
not to have been furniſhed with competent means of ſalvation, who having 


the magiſtrate to make him conſider the truths he before rejected. 5 
ALL the ſtreſs of your hypotheſis for the neceſſity of force, lies on this, 
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| himſelf wherever he found it neceſſar rx. 


more eſſcctual means, as you think. But who told you that the majotity 


_ _wroltightwpon, ſhall give any forward demander occaſion toatk,. What other 


queſtionable way of arguing; or if you ſhould deny that, after the utmoſt force 


this neceſſary competent meahs that you tell us of? It is to lay briars and 


. briars laid in their way 
end, ſhould work upon them as effectually, though indirectly and at a diſtance, 


_ which'no-man' being capable of knowing, no man, tho 
miſſion he has to do good, on whoſoever you ſhall judge it to be of great 
neceſſary uſe would authorize any one, who had got one of the inciſion- 


When the maſter of the hoſpital had given. him no expreſs order to uſe his 
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of mankind ſhould ever be brought into the ſtrait way and narrow gate: 
Or that force in your moderate degree was the neceflary and competent, i. e. 
the juſt fit means to do it, neither over nor under, but that that only, and 
nothing but that could do it ?-Tf to vindicate bis wiſdom and goodneſs God 
muſt furniſh: mankind with other means, as long as the majority, yet un- 


means is there left?” He muſt alſo, after your moderate penaltics have left 
the greatet part of mankind unprevailed on, he bound to furniſh mankind 
with higher degrees of force upon this man's demand: and thoſe degrees of 
force proving ineffectual to the majority to make them truly and ſincerely 
Ohriſtians; God muſt be bound to furniſh the world again with a new ſupply 
of miracles upon the demand of another wiſe controuler, who having ſet his 
heart upon miracles, as you: have your's on force, will demand, what other 
means is there left but miracles? For it is like this laſt gentleman would take 
it very much amiſs of you, if you ſhould not allow. this to be a good and un- 


had-been uſed, miracles might not do fome ſervice at leaſt, indirectly and at a 
diſtance, towards the bringing men to embrace the truth. And if you can- 
not prove that miracles may not thus do ſome ſervice, he will conclude juſt 
as you do, that the cauſe is his. 

Lr us try your method a little farther. - Suppoſe that when neither the 
gentleſt admonitions, nor the moſt eatheſt intreaties will prevail, ſomething 
olſe is to be done as the only means left. What is it muſt be done? What is 


« thorns in their way.” This therefore being ſuppoſed neceſſary, you (ay, 
te there muſt ſomewhere be a right to uſe it.” Let it be fo. Suppoſe I tell 
you that right is in God, who certainly has a power to lay briars and thorns 
in the way of thoſe who are got into a wrong one, whenever he has graci- 
ouſly pleafed that other means befides inſtructions and admonitions ſhould be 
uſed to reduce them. And we may as well expect that thoſe thorns and 
by God's providence, without telling them for what 


as thoſe laid in their way by the magiſtrate, without telling them for what 

end. God alone knows where it is neceſſary, and on whom it will be uſeful, 
he has coercive 
power in his hand, can be ſuppoſed to be authorized to uſe it by the com- 


and even neceflary uſe : no more than your judging it to be of great and cven 


knives of the hoſpital in his hand, to cut thoſe for the ſtone with it, whom 
he could not know needed cutting, or that cutting would do them any good, 


incifion-knife in that operation; nor was it known to any but the maſter, 
who needed; and on whom it would be ufeful ; nor would he fail to uſe it 


BE 
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B force of as great and neceſſary uſe as you pleaſe; let it be ſo the com- 
tent means for the promoting the honour of God in the world, and the 
of ſouls, that the right to uſe it muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhere. This 
right cannot 32 be, where you would have it, in the civil ſovereigns, 
and that for the very reaſon you give, viz. becauſe it muſt be where the 
power of compelling reſides. . For fince civil ſovereigus cannot 'compel 
themſelves, nor can the compelling power of one civil ſovereign reach ano- 
ther civil ſovereign ; it will not in the hands of the civil ſovereigns reach 
the moſt conſiderable part of mankind, and thoſe who, both for their own 
and their ſubjects good, have moſt need of it. Beſides, if it go along with 
the power 4 compelling, it muſt be in the hands of all civil ſovereigns 
alike: which, by this, as well as ſeveral other reaſons I have given, being 
unavoidable to be ſo, this right will be ſo far from uſeful, that whatever 
efficacy force has, it will be employed to the doing more harm than good ; 
ſince the greateſt part of civil ſovereigns being of falſe religions, force will 
be employed for the promoting of thoſe. =» | 


. 


Bor let us grant what you can never prove, that though all civil ſove- 


reigns have compelling power, yet only thoſe of the true religion have a 


right to uſe force in matters of religion: your own argument of mankind 


being unfurniſhed, which is impiety to ſay, with competent means for the 


promoting the honour of God, and the good'of ſouls, ſtill preſſes you. For 
the compelling power. of each civil ſovereign not reaching heyond his own 
dominions, the right of uſing force in the hands only of/the orthodox civil 
ſovereigns, leaves the reſt, which is the far greater part of the world, deſti- 
tute of this your neceſſary and competent means for promoting the honour 
of God in the world, and the good of ſouls __ 28 
SIR, I return you my thanks for having given me this occaſion to take a 
review of your argument, which you told me I had miſtaken ; which I hope 
I now have not, and have anſwered to your ſatisfaction. e 7 
I conFEss I miſtook when I ſaid that cutting, being judged uſeful, could 
not authorize even a ſkilful ſurgeon to cut a man without any farther com- 
miſſion : for it ſhould have been thus: that though a man has the inſtru- 
ments in his hand, and force enough to cut with, and cutting be judged by 
you of great and even neceſſary uſe in the ſtone; yet this, without any far- 
ther commiſſion, will not authorize any one to uſe-his ſtrength and knife in 
cutting, who knows not who has the ſtone, nor has any light or meaſutes 


to judge to whom cutting may be neceſſary or uſefu. 


Bur let us ſee what you ſay in anſwer to my inſtance: 1. That the tone p. 


does not always kill, though it be not cured; but men do often live to a 
great age with it, and die at laſt of other diſtempers. But averſion to the 
true religion is certainly and inevitably. mortal to the ſoul, if not cured, 
and fo of abſolute neceſſity to be cured.” Is it of abſolute neceſſity to be 
cured in all? If fo, will you not here again think it requiſite that the wiſe 
and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things ſhould furniſh competent 
means for what is of abſolute neceflity ? For will it not be impiety to ſay, 
that God has ſo left mankind unfurniſhed of competent, i. e. ſufficient meas 
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if the ſtone will certainly kill a man without cutting, it is as abſolutely 
neceſſary ta cut a man for the ſtune for the ſaving of his life, as it is to 
cure the averſion for the ſaving of his ſoul. Nay, if you have but eggs to 


abſolutely and equally neceflary to their reſpective ends, becauſe thoſe ends 


_ «+ the cute: but the penalties you ſpeak of are altoge neceſſary (without 
extraordinary grace) tu cure that pernieious and otherwiſe untractable aver- 
ton.“ Let it be ſo; but do the ſurgeons know. who has this ſtone, this 


rule you caniot call that ſufficient means, which does not work the cure. 


of abſolute neceſſity but God: whatſoever elſe can be ſaid to be of neceſ- 
ſity, is fo only relatively in reſpect to ſomething elſe; and therefore no- 


ligion, is abſalutely neceſſary, becauſe it is not abſolutely neceſſary that men 
ſhould be ſaved. But this is very proper and true to be ſaid, that curing 


Tus miſtake: makes you lay, that ſuppoſing « the ſtone certainly deſtruc- 


only your dinner, in the other your life, and in the other your ſoul. But 
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for what/is abſolutely neceſſary? For it is plain in your account men have not 
been furniſhed with ſufficient means for what is of abſolute neceſſity to be 
cured in all, if in any of them it be left uncured. For as you allow none 
to be ſuſſicient evidence, but what certainly gains aſſent; ſo by the ſame 


It is in vain to ſay, the means were ſufficient, had it not been for their own 
fault, when that fault of theirs is the very thing to be cured. You go on: 
* and yet if we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſtone as certainly deſtructive of this tem- 
«« poral life, as that averſion is of men's eternal. ſalvation : even ſo the ne- 
ceſſity of curing it would be as much leſs than the neceſſity of curing that 
« averfion, as this temporal life falls ſhort in value of that which is eter- 
nal.“ This is built upon a ſuppoſition, that the neceſfity of the means is 
increaſed by the value of the end, which being in this caſe the ſalvation of 
men's fouls, that is of infinite concernment to them, you conclude ſalvation 
abſolutely neceflary : Which makes you fay that averſion, .&c. being inevi- 
tably mortal to the ſoul, is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured. Nothing is 


thing can indefinitely thus be ſaid. to be of abſolute neceſſity, where the thing 
it relates to is not abſolutely neceſſary. We may fay, wiſdom and power in 
God are abſolutely neceflary, becauſe God himſelf is abſolutely neceſſary: 
but we cannot crudely ſay, the curing in men their averſion to the true re- 


this averſion is abſolutely neceſſary in all that ſhall be ſaved. But I fear that 
would not ſerve your turn, though it be certain, that your abſolute neceſſity 
in this caſe reaches no farther than this, that to be cured of this averſion is 
abſolutely. neceflary to ſal vation, and. ſal vation is abſolutely neceſſary to hap- 
ineſs; but neither of them, nor the happineſs itfelf of any man, can be 
id to be abſolutely neceſſary. 
* tive of this temporal life, yet the neceſſity of curing it would be as much 
* leſs than the neceſſity of curing that averſion, as this temporal life falls 
* ſhort. in value of that which is eternal. Which is quite otherwiſe : for 


ty, fire is as abſolutely neceſſary as either of the other, though the value 
of the end be in theſe caſes inſinitely different; for in one of them you loſe 


vet, in theſe caſes, fire, cutting, and curing; that averſion, are each of them 


cannot be. attained: without them.. 


Lou tay; farther, Cutting for the ſtone is notalways neceſſary in order to 


averſion 


& dan 
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zwerſion, ſo that it will certainly deſtroy him unleſs he be cut? Will you 
undertake to tell when the averſion is ſuch in any man, that it is incurable 
by preaching, exhortation, and intreaty, if his ſpiritual 
inſtant with him in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon ; but certainly curable, if mo- 
derate force be made uſe of? Till you are ſure of the former of theſe, you 
can never ſay your moderate force is neceſſary: Till you are ſure of the lat- 
ter, you can never ſay, it is competent means. What you will determine 
concerning extraordinary grace, and when God beſtows that, I leave you to 
conſider, and ſpeak clearly of it at your leiſure. | | 
You add, that even where << cutting for the ſtone is neceſſary, it is withal 
% hazardous by my confeſſion. But your penalties can no way eridanger or 
« hurt the foul, but by the fault of him that undergoes them.” If the ma- 
giſtrate uſe force to bring men to the true religion, he muſt judge which 
is the true religion; and he can judge no other to be it but hat which he 
believes to be the true religion, which is his own religion. But for the 
magiſtrate to uſe force to bring men to his own religion, has ſo much dan- 
rin it to men's ſouls, that by your own confeſſion, none but an atheiſt 
will ſay that magiſtrates may uſe force to bring men to their own religion. 
Tars I ſuppoſe is enough to make good all that I aimed at in my inſtance 
of cutting for the ſtone, which was, that though it were judged uſeful, and 
I add now neceflary to cut men for the ftone, that was not enough to 
authorize a ſurgeon to cut a man, but he muſt have, befides that general one 
of doing good, ſome more ſpecial commiſſion ; and that which I there men- 
tioned, was the patient's conſent. But you tell me, That though, as things 
„ no ſtand, no ſurgeon bas any right to cut his calculous patient without 
__ « his conſent; yet if the magiſtrate ſhould by a publick law appoint and 
e authorize a competent number of the moſt ſkilful in that art, to viſit ſuch 
as labour under that diſeaſe, and to cut thoſe (Whether they conſent or 
not) whoſe hives they unanimouſly judge it impoflible to fave otherwiſe: 
e you are apt to think I would find it hard to prove that in fo doing he ex- 
« ceeded the bounds of his and you are ſure it would be as hard to 
prove that thoſe artiſts would have no right in that caſe to cut ſuch per- 
* fons.” Shew ſuch a law from the great Governor of the univerfe, and 
I ſhall yield that your ſurgeons ſhall go to work as faſt as you pleaſe. But 
where is the publick law? Where is the competent number of magiſtrates 
« ſkilful in — art, who muſt unanimoufly jud 
x ger?” Fou can ſhew nothing of all this, yet you are ſo liberal of this 
fort of eure, that one cannot take you for lefs than cutting Morecraft him- 
ſelf. But, Sir, if there were a competent number of fkilfut and impartial 
men, who were to uſe the incifton-knife on all in whom they found this 
ſtone of averſion to the true religion; what do you think, would they find 


AvgRSton to the true religion you ſay is of abſolute neceſſity to be cured: 
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3 will be 


P. 54 


of the difeafe and its | 


what T'beſeech you is that true religion ? that of the church of England? For 


that-you/own'to be the only true religion; and whatever you fay, you cannot 
upon your principles name any other national religion in the world, that 
Jou win own to be tlie true. It being then of abſolute neceſſity that men's 

ee H h h 2 | averſion 


P. 11. 
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averſion to the national religion of England ſhould be cured: has all man- 

kind in whom it has been abſolutely neceſſary to be cured, been furniſhed 

with competent and neceſſary means for the cure of this averſion? 

I x the next place, what is your neceſſary and ſufficient means for this cure 
that is af abſolute neceſſity? and that is moderate penalties made uſe of by 

the magiſtrate, Where, the national is the true religion, and ſufficient means 

are provided for all men's inſtruction in the true religion- And here again 
Lak, chayr all. men to hom this cure is of abſol ute neceſſity, been furniſhed 
with this nęceſſary means ng Ann ty 23 Ne 


Tiny, How is your neceſſary remedy to be applied? And that is in a 
way wherein it cannot work the cure, though we ſhould ſuppoſe the true re- 
ligion the national every-where, and all the magiftrates in the world zealous 
for it. To this true religion ſay you men have a natural and great averſion 
- o& abſolute neceſſity to he cured, and the only cure for it is force your way ap- 
plied, ie. penalties muſt be laid upon all that diſſent from the nationa] reli- 


gion, till they conform. Why are men averſe to the true? Becauſe it croſſes 


the profits and pleaſures of this life; and for the ſame reaſon they have an 
- avertion to penalties : theſe therefore, if they be oppoſed one to another, and 
ꝓpenalties be, ſo laid that men muſt quit their luſts, and heartily embrace the 


true religion, or elſe endure the penalties, there may be ſome efficacy in 


force towards bringing men to the true religion: but if there be no oppoſi- 

tion between an gutward: profeſſion of the true religion, and men's luſts; pe- 
nalties laid on men. till they outwardly conform, are not a remedy laid to the 
diſeaſe. Puniſhments ſo applied have na oppoſition to men's luſts, nor from 
thenee can be expected any cute. Men muſt be driven from their averſion 

to the true religion by penalties the have a greater averſion. to. This is all 
the operation of forces; But if by getting igto the communion of the national 

church they can aveid the penalties, and yet netain their: natural: corruption 

_ and averſion to the true religion, what remedy is there to the diſeaſe by penal- 


ties 1 applied? Vou would, you ſay, have men made uneaſy. This ne 


doubt will work ap men, and make them ende Ur to get Out of this uncaly 


ſtate as ſoon as they can. But itt will, always be by that way wherein they 


P. 7. 


true religion, or any national church, does not. require; What need or uſe is 
there of force applied ſo, that it meets not at all with men's: luſts, or. averſion 


can be moſt eaſy for it. is the uneaſineſs alone they fly from, and therefore 
they will not exchange one uneaſineſs for another; not for a greater, nor an 
equal, not any at all, if they can help it. If therefore it he ſo uneaſy for 
men to mortify their luſts, as you tell us, which the true religion requires of 


them, if they embrace it in carneſt : but which; outward conformity to the 


to the true religion, but leaves them the liberty of a quiet. enjoyment of 


them, free from farce and genalties in a legal and approved conformity? Is 
a man negligent of hisſoul, and will not be brought. to conſider? obſtinate, 
and will not embrace the truth? is be careleſs, and will not be at the pains 
to examine matters of religion? corrupt, and will not part with his luſts, 


which are dearer to him than his firſt-born ? It is but owning the national 


pProfeſſion, and he may be. ſo ill: if he. conform, the magiſtrate has done 


| puniſhing, 


— 
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puniſhing, he is a ſon of the church, and need not conſider any thing far- 
ther for fear of penalties ; they are removed, and all is well. So that at laſt 
there neither being an abſolute neceſſity that averſion to the true religion 
ſhould'in all men be cured : nor the magiſtrate being a competent judge who- 
have this ſtone of averſion, or who have it to that degree as to need force to 
cure it, or in whom it is curable, were force a proper remedy, as it is not: 
nor having any commiſſion to uſe it, notwithſtanding what you have an- 
ſwered : it is ſtill not only as, but more reaſonable for the magiſtrate, upon 
retence of its uſefulneſs or neceſſity, to cut any one for the ſtone without 
7. — conſent, than to uſe force your way to cure him of averſion to the true 
religion. heh UE UII e a | 
rg To my queſtion, in whoſe hands this right, we were a little above ſpeak- 
ing of, was in T urky, Perſia or China? you tell me, -“ you anſwer round! 
« and plainly, in the hands of the ſovereign, to uſt convenient penalties for 
the promoting the true religion.” I will not trouble you-here with a queſ- p. 5j. 
tion you will meet with elſewhere,. who in theſe countries muſt be judge of 
the true religion? But I will aſk, whether you or any wiſe man would have 
put a right of uſing force into a Mahommedan or Pagan prince's hand, for 
the promoting of Chriſtianity ? Which of my Pagans or Mahommedans 
would have done otherwiſe? Mee ens ables bo OO LL 
Bur God, you fay, has done it, and you make it good by telling me in the. 
following words, If this ſtartle me, then you muſt tell me farther, that you 
look upon the ſupreme power to be the ſame all the world over, in what 
hands ſoever it is placed, and this right to be contained in it: and if thoſe 
that have it do not uſe it as they ought, but inſtead of promoting true reli- 
gion by proper penalties ſet themſelves to inforoe Mohammediſm or Paga- 
niſm, or any other falſe religion: all that can, or that needs be ſaid to the 
matter, is, that God will one day call them to an account for the neglect of 
their duty, for the diſhonour they do to him, and for the ſouls that periſhi by 
their fault.“ Vour taking this right to be a part of the ſupreme power of all 
civil ſovereigns, which is the thing in queſtion, is not, as J take it, proving it 
to be fo. But let us take it ſo for once, what then is your anſwer? God will 
« one day call thoſe ſovereigns to an account for the neglect of their duty.” 
The queſtion is not, what God will do with the ſovereigns who have neglected. 
their duty; but how mankind is furniſhed with your competent means of pro- 
moting God's honour in the world, and the good of ſouls in countries here the 
ſoveteigu is of a wrong religion? For there; howWelearly ſotver the right of uſing 
it be in the ſovereign, yet as long as he uſes not fore to bring his ſubjects to the 
true religion, they are deſtitute of your competent means. For I imagine you do 
not make the right touſe that forer, but the actual applicationof it by penal laws, 
to be your uſeful and neceſſary means. For if you think the bare having that 
right be endugh, if that he your ſufficient means withoũt the actual uſe of force, 
We readily allow it you. And, as I tell you elſewiiere, Lſee not then what need 
you had of miracles-* to ſupply the want of the'magiſtrate's afſiftanee till Chriſ- 
tianity was ſupported and encouraged by the las of the empire: for, by 
_ your oven rule, the magiſtrates of the world, during the. three 8 
n | e | ter: 


be ſaid to make good your doctrine, I muſt beg your 
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after the publiſhing the Chriſtian religion, had the fame right, if that had been 
enough, that they have now in Turky, Perſia, or China, That this is all 


that can he ſaid in this matter, I eaſily grant you; but that it is all that need; 


_ In the ſame ſentence wherein you tell me, I thould have added neceſſity to 
uſefulneſs, I call it neceſſary uſefulneſs, which I imagine is not much diffe- 


rent. But that with the following words wherein my argurient lay, had the 


ill luck to he overſeen; but if you pleaſe to take my argument, as I have now 


I. II. p. 387. 


again laid it before you, it will ſerve my turn. 

Ix your next paragraph you tell me, that what is ſaid by me is with the 
ſame ingenuity I have uſed in other places; my words in that place are theſe: 
The author having endeavoured to ſhew that no- body at all, of any rank 
or condition, had any power to puniſh, torment, or uſe any man ill for 
matters of religion: you tell us, you do not yet underſtand hy clergymen 


are not as capable of ſuch power as other men; which-words of mine con- 


taining in them nothing but true matter of fact, give yau no reaſon to tax my 
ingenuity: nor will what you alledge make it other wiſe than ſuch power, 
for if the power yqu there ſpeak of were externally coactive power, is not 
that the ſame power the author was ſpeaking of, made uſe of to thoſe ends he 
mentions of tormenting and puniſhing ? And do not you own that thoſe who 
have that power, ought to puniſh thoſe who offend in rejecting the true re- 
ligion? As tothe remaining part of that paragraph, I ſhall leave the reader 
to judge whether I ſeught any accafian ſo much as to name the clergy ; or 
whether the itching of your fingers to be handling the rod guided not your 
pen to what was nothing to the purpoſe: for the author had not faid any thing 


ſo much as tending ro exclude the clergy from ſecular employments, but only, 


A. P. 47. 


if you will take your own report of it, that no eceleſiaſtical officer, as ſuch, 
has any externally coactive power ; whereupon you cry out, that you do 
not yet underſtand why eccleſiaſticks or clergymen are not as capable of 


s ſuch power as other men.” Had you ſtood to be conſtable of your pariſh, 


or of the hundred, you might have had cauſe to vindicate thus your ca- 
pacity, if orders had been objected to you; or if your aim be at a juſtice 
of the peace, or lord chief juſtice of England, much more. However you 
muſt he allowed to be a man of forecaſt, in clearing the way to ſecular power, 
if you know yourſelt, or any of your friends defirous of it: otherwiſe I con- 
feſs you have reaſon to be on this occaſion a little out of humour, as you are, 
for bringing this matter in queſtion ſo wholly out of ſeaſon: Nor will, I 


fear, the ill>fitted excuſe you bring, give yourſelf, or one who conſults the 


places in both yours and the author's Letter, a much better opinion of it. 


| However JI cannot but thank you for your wonted ingenuity, in ſaying, that 


it ſeems I wanted an occaſion to ſhe my good-will to the clergy,. and ſo 1 
<< made myſelf one. And to find more work for the excellent gift you have 
this way, I defire you to read over that paragraph of mine again, and tell me, 
whether you can find any thing ſaid in it not true? Any advice in it that you 


yourſelf woulddiſown? any thing that any worthy clergyman that adorns his 


Function is concerned in? And when yen have ſet it down in my words, the 


world 
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world ſhall be judge, whether I have ſhewed any ill- will to the clergy. Till 


then I may take the liberty to own, that I am more a friend to them and 
their calling, than thoſe amongſt them who ſhew their forwardneſs to leave 
the word of God to ſerve other employments. The office of a miniſter of the 
Goſpel requires ſo the whole man, that the very looking after their poor 
was, by the joint voice of the twelve Apoſtles, called leaving the word of 
God, and ſerving of tables,” Acts iv. 2. But if you think no men's faults 


can be ſpoken of without ill-will, you will make a very ill preacher: or if 


you think this to be ſo only in ſpeaking of miſtakes in any of the clergy, 
there muſt be in your opinion ſomething peculiar in their caſe, that makes it 
ſo much a fault to mention any of theirs; which I muſt be pardoned for, 
fince-I was not aware of it: and there will want but a little cool reflection to 
convince you, that had not the preſent church of England a greater number 
in proportion, than poſſibly any other age of the church ever had, of thoſe 
who by their pious lives and labours in their miniſtry adorn their profeſſion; 
ſuch buſy men as cannot be content to be divines without being laymen 


too, would ſo little keep up the reputation which ought to diſtinguiſh the 


clergy, or preſerve the eſteem due to a holy, i. e. a ſeparate order; that no- 
body can ſhew greater good- will. to them than by takin g all occaſions to put a 
ſtop to any forwardneſs to be meddling out of their calling. This I ſup- 
poſe made a learned prelate of our church, out of kindneſs to the clergy, 
mind them of their ſtipulation and duty in a late treatiſe, and tell them that 
the paſtoral care is to be a man's entire buſineſs, and to poſſeſs both his 
« thoughts and his time. Diſc. of Paſt. Care, p. 121. | 
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To your ſaying, That the magiſtrate. may lay penalties. upon thoſe who A. p. 20. 


« refuſe to embrace the doctrine of the proper miniſters of religion, or are: 


« alienated from the truth :”.I anſwered, <* God never gave the magiſtrate an L. II. p. 304. 


authority to be judge of truth for another man.” This you grant; but withal 
ſay, That if the magiſtrate knows the truth, though he has no authority to 
« judge of truth for another man; yet he may be judge whether other men be 


alienated from the truth or no; and ſo may have authority to lay ſome penal- 


ties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be ſo, to bring them to judge more fin- 
« cerely for themſelves.” For example, the doctrine of the proper miniſters- 
of religion is, that the three creeds, Nice, Athanaſius's, and that commonly 
called the Apoſtles Creed, ought to be thoroughly received and beheved: as 
alſo that the Old and New Teſtament contain all things neceffary to ſalvation. 
The one of theſe doQrines a Papiſt ſubject embraces not; and a Socinian the 


other. What now is the magiſtrate by your commiſſion. to do? He is to lay 


penalties upon them, and continue them: How long? Only till they conform, 
i. e. till they profeſs they embrace theſe doctrines for true. In which caſe he- 
does not judge of the truth for other men: he only judges that other men are 
alienated from the truth. Do you not now admire your own ſubtility and: 
aeuteneſs? I that cannot comprehend this, tell you my dull ſenſe in the caſe. 


He that thinks another man in an ertor, judges him, as you phraſe. it, alie- 


nated from the truth, and then judges of truth and fal ſhood only for himſelf. 
But if he lays any penalty upon others, which they are to lie under till they: 


- P. 64. 
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tt.truth for them; let it be to bring them to judge more ſincerely for themſelves, 


means: If you will tell me what elſe it ſignifies, I am ready to learn. 


"46 judge of truth ſor another man: and then add, But how does it follow 


whoever puniſhes others for not being of the religion he judges to be true, 
judges of truth for others. But 9 that a man may be judge of truth, 


vourable only to the magiſtrate of your own profeſſion, as no doubt in civi- 


_ *«© thority to judge of truth for other men, yet he may judge whether other 


him? It is a privilege: that he and all men have, that when they know the 


their opinions in that matter. 


mions and errors; he in that judges only for himſelf: but as ſoon as he uſes 


one thinks, let what he ſays be true or falſe; ſo judging inſincerely 
muſt be to judge otherwiſe than one thinks, which I imagine is not very 
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embrace for a truth what he judges to be ſo, he is then fo far a judge of 
truth for thoſe others. This is what I think to judge of truth for another 


Mou grant, you ſay, God never gave the magiſtrate any authority to be 


from thence that he cannot be j whether any man be alienated from 
the truth or no?” And I aſk you, who ever faid any ſuch thing did follow 
from thence? That which I fay, and which you ought to diſprove, is, that 


without having authority to judge of it for other men, or to preſcribe to them 
what they ſhall believe; which you might have ſpared, till you meet with 
ſome-body that denies it. But yet your proof of it is worth remembering: 
«« reftum, ſay you, eſt index ſui & obliqui. And certainly whoever does but 
know the truth, may eaſily judge whether other men be alienated from it 
or no.“ But though “ rectum be index ſui & obliqui; yet a man may be 
ignorant of that which is the right, and may take error for truth. The truth 
of religion, when known, ſhews what contradicts it is falſe : but yet that 
truth may be unknown to the magiſtrate, as well as to any other man. But 
you conclude, I know not upon what ground, as if the magiſtrate could not 
mils it, or were ſurer to find it than other men. I ſuppoſe you are thus fa- 


lity a Papiſt or a Preſbyterian would be to thoſe of his. And then infer: 
„And therefore if the magiſtrate knows the truth, though he has no au- 


„ men be alienated from the truth or no.“ Without doubt! who denies it 


truth, or believe the truth, or have embraced an error for truth, they may 
judge whether other men are alienated from it or no, if thoſe other men own 


Vo go on with your inference, (and ſo may have authority to lay ſome pe- 
nalties upon thoſe whom he ſees to be ſo. Now, Sir, you go a little too 
faſt. This he cannot do without making himſelf judge of truth for them: 
The magiſtrate, or any one, may judge as much as he pleaſes of men's cpi- 


force to bring them from their own to his opinion, he makes himſelf judge of 


as you hete call it, or under what pretence or colour ſoever; for that what 
you ſay ãs but a pretence, the very expreſſion diſcovers. For does any one 
ever judge inſincerely for himſelf, that he needs penalties to make him judge 
more ſincerely for himſelf? A man may judge wrong for himſelf, and may be 
known or thought to do ſo: but who can either know or ſuppoſe another is 
not fincere in the judgment he makes for himſelf, or, which is the ſame 
thing, that any one knowingly. puts -a mixture of falſhood into the judg- 
ment he makes? For as ſpeaking inſincerely is to ſpeak otherwiſe than 


feaſible. 


L 
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feaſible. But. how. impropet ſoeven it be to talk of judging inſincerely for, 
one's felf * it was better for you ig that place to ſay, penalties were to bring 


men to judge more ſincerely, rather than to ſay, more rightly, - or more 


truly: for had yon: ſaid, the magiſtrate might uſe penalties to bring men to 
judge more truly, that very Word had plainly diſcovered, that he made him- 
ſelf a judge of truth for them. Vou therefore wiſely choſe to ſay what 
might belt, cover this gontradiction o yourſelf, whether it were ſenſe 


or no; which perhaps whilſtit ſounded well, every one would not Rand. to 


examine Neat M nue 


* 


Nee {1 CE ODT TED ene 
Ox thing give me leave here to abſetve to you, Which is, that when 


you ſpeak of the entertainment ſubjects are to give to truth, i. e. the true re- 


ligion, you call it believing; but this in the magiſtrate you call knowing... 
Now. Jet, me aſl you, whether any magiſtrate, Who laid penalties on any. 


who diſſented from what he judged the true religion, or, as you call it here, 
were alienated froin the truth; was or could be determined in his judging of 
that truth by any aſſurance greater than believing? When you have reſolved 


that, you will then ſee to What purpoſe is all you have ſaid here concerning 


the magiſtrate's knowing the truth; which at laſt amounting to no more 


than the aſſurance wherewith a man certainly believes and receives a thing 


for true, will put every magiſtrate under the ſame, if there be any obligation 
to uſe force, .whilitche, believes his on religion. Beſides, if a magiſtrate 
knows his religion to be true, he is to uſe means not to make his people be- 


lieve, but know it alſo; knowledge of them, if that be, the way of enter- 
taining the truths of religion, being as neceſſary to the ſubjects as the ma- 
giſtrate. I never heard yet of a maſter of mathematicks, who had the care 
of informing of others in thoſe truths, WhO ever went about to make any 
one believe one of Euclid's propoſi tions I oh 
Tus pleaſantneſs of your anſwer, notwithſtanding what you ſay, doth 


remain ſtill the ſame: for you making, as is to be ſeen, the power of the 


« magiſtrate ORDAINED for the bringing men to take ſuch care as they 


ought of their ſal vation the reaſon hy it is every man's intereſt to veſt 


this power in the magiſtrate, muſt ſuppoſe this power ſo. ordained, before 


the people veſted it ; r elſe it could not be an argument for their veſting it 
in the magiſtrate. For if you had not here built upon your fundamental 


b P. 65, 66. 
A. p. 22. 


ſuppoſition, that this power :of the magiſtrate is ordained by God to that 


end, the proper and intelligible way of expreſſing your meaning had not been 
to ſay as you do: As the power of the magiſtrate is ordained for bringing, 
Kc. ſo if we ſuppoſe this yowzR- veſted in the magiſtrate by the people: 


A. p. 233 


in which way of ſpeaking, this power of the magiſtrate is evidently ſuppoſed 


already ordained. But a clear way: of making your: meaning underſtood had 


been ta ſay, That for the people to ordain ſuch a power of the magiſtrate, 


or to veſt ſuch a power in the magiſtrate, which is the ſame thin g, Was their | 


true intereſt: but whether it were your meaning or your expreſſion that was 
gullty of the abſurdity, I ſhall leave it with the reader. "4 e 


- 


reciting it: the pleaſant thing I charge on you is, that you ſay, That © the 


TOLD.” power 


As to the other pleaſant thing of your anſwer, it will {till appear by barely 


„I. p. 394. 


* 


A. p. 22. 


bring them to conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to con- 


L. IL. P- 295. 


who might, they and their ſucceſſors, men made juſt like themſelves, puniſh 
them that rejected the true religion. A 


*«« power of the magiſtrate is to bring men to ſuch a care of their ſalvation, 


% hot of the magiſtrate's religion, but of the true religion, and that pro- 
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« that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any perſon, or their 
* own loſts or pafflons, to preſeribe to them what faith or worſhip they 
„ ſhall embrace; and yet that it is their beſt courſe to veſt a power in the 
% magiſtrate,” liable to the fame luſts and paſſions as themſelves, to chuſe 
for them. To this you anſwer, by aſking, where it is that you ſay that it is 
the people's beſt courſe to veſt a power in the magiſtrate to chuſe for them ? 
That you tell me I do not pretend to ſhew. If you had given yourſelf the 

ains to have gone on to the end of the paragraph, or will be pleaſed to read 
t as I have here again ſet it down for your perufal, you will find that I at 
leaſt pretended to ſhew it: my words are theſe: If they veſt a power in the 
** magiſtrate to puniſh them when they difſent from his religion, to bring 
* them to act even againſt their own inclination, according to reaſon and 
„ found judgment,” which is, as you explain yourſelf in another place, to 


«« yince them; how far is this from leaving it to the choice of another man 
«« to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace?” Thus far 
you cite my words, to which let me join the remaining port of the paragraph, 
to let you ſee that I pretended to * that the courſe you propoſed to the 
people as beſt for them, was to veſt a power in the magiſtrate to chuſe for 
them. My words which follow thoſe where you left off, are theſe: <* Eſpe- 
e cially if we confider, that you think it a ſtrange thing, that the author 
* would have the care of every man's ſoul left to hinſel alone. So that this 
+ care being veſted in the magiſtrate, with a power to puniſh men to make 
them conſider reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
« ther of the truth of his religion; the choice is evidently in the magiſ- 
« trate,. as much at it can be in the power of one man to chuſe for another 
„hat religion he ſhall be of; which conſiſts only in a power of compell- 
* ing him by puniſhments to embrace it.” But all this you tell me is 
« juſt nothing to the purpoſe:” Why, I beſeech you? © Becauſe you ſpeak 


* erp with ſufficient evidence.” 
Tux caſe in ſhort is this: men are apt to be miſled by their paſſions, luſts, 
and other men, in the choice of their religion. For this great evil you pro- 
oſe a remedy, which is, that men (for you muſt remember you are here 
peaking of the people putting this power into the magiſtrate's hand) ſhould 
chuſe ſome of their fellow- men, and give them a power by force to guard 
them, that they might not be alienated from the truth by their own paſ- 
fions, luſts, or by other men. So it was in the firſt ſcheme; or, as you have 
it now, to puniſh them, whenever they rejected the true religion, and that 
propoſed with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it. A pretty remedy, and 
manifeſtly effectual at firſt ſight: that becauſe men were all promiſcuoully 
apt to be miſled. in their judgment, or choice of their religion, by paſſion, 
luſt, and other men, therefore they ſhould chuſe ſome amongſt themſelves, 


* 
4 
* 
* 
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I the blind lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch,” ſays our ga- 
viour. If men apt to be miſled by their paſſions and luſts, will guard them - 
ſelves from falling into error, by puniſhments laid on them, by men as apt to 
be miſled by paſſions and luſts as themſelves, how are they ſafer from fall- 
ing into error ? Now hear the infallible remedy for this inconvenience, and 
admire: the men to whom they have given this power, muſt not uſe it, 
till they find thoſe who gave it them in an error. A friend, to whom I 
ſhewed this expedient, anſwered, This is none : For why is not a man as fit 
to judge for himſelf when he is in an error, as another to judge for hitn, 
who is as liable to error himſelf ? I anſwered, This power however in the 
other can do him no harm, but may indirectly and at a diſtance do him 

; becauſe the magiſtrate who has this power to puniſh him, muſt never 
uſe it but when he is in the right, and he that is puniſhed is in the wrong. 
But, faid my friend, who ſhall be judge whether he be in the right or no? 
For men in an error think themſelves in the right, and that as confidently as 
thoſe who are moſt fo. To which I replied, No. body mult be judge; but 
the magiſtrate may know when he is in the right. And fo may the ſubject 
too, ſaid my friend, as well as the magiſtrate, and therefore it was as good 
{till to be free from a puniſhment, that gives a man nomore ſecurity-from error 


than he had without it. Beſides, ſaid he, who muſt be judge whether the. 


magiſtrate knows or no? For he may miſtake, and think it to be knowledge 
and certainty, when it is but opinion and belief. It is no matter, for that 


in this ſcheme, replied I, the magiſtrate, we are told, may know which is 


the true religion, and he muſt not uſe force but to bring men to the true re- 
ligion ; and if he does, God will one day call him to an account for it, and 
ſo all is ſafe.” As ſafe as beating the air can make a thing, replied my friend: 
for if believing, being affured, confidently being perſuaded that they know 
that the religion they profeſs is true, or any thing elſe ſhort of true know- 
ledge, will ſerve the turn, all magiſtrates will have this power alike, and 
ſo men will be well guarded, or recovered from falſe religions, by putting 
it into the magiſtrate's hand to puniſh them when they have alienated them- 
ſelves from it. HELL ee anne CATH 


Ir the magiſtrate be not to puniſh men but when he knows, i. e. is infal- 


libly certain, (for ſo is a man in what he knows,) that his national religion is 
all true, and knows alſo, that it has been propoſed to thoſe he puniſhes with 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of it : it would have been as good this power 
had never been given him, fince he will never be in a condition to exerciſe 
it; and at beſt it was given him to no purpoſe, fince thoſe who gave it him 
were one with another as little indiſpoſed to conſider impartially, examine 
diligently, ſtudy, find, and infallibly know the truth, as he. But, ſaid he 
at parting, to talk thus of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men that reject the true 
rehgion, without telling us, who thoſe magiſtrates are, who have a power 
do judge which is the true religion, is to put this power in all magiſtrate's 
hands altke, or none. For to ſay he only is to be judge which is the true 
religion, who is of it, is but to begin the round of enquiries again, which 
can at laſt end no-where but in every one's ſuppoſing his own to be it, But, 

Rt 1112 ſaid 
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ſald he, if you' will continue to talk on thus, there is nothing more to be 


done with you, but to pity or laugh at you; and ſo he left me. | 
_ ++; I as$VRE8: you, Sir, I urged this part of your hypotheſis, with all the ad. 


vantage I thought your anſwer afforded me; and if I have erred in it, or 
there be any way to get out of the ſtrait, (if force muſt in your way be 
uſed): either of the magiſtrate's puniſhing men for rejecting the true religion, 
without judging which is the true religion; or elſe that the magiſtrate ſhould 
judge which is the true religion; which way ever of the two you ſhall de- 
termine it, 1 ſee not what advantage it can be to the people, to keep them 


magiſtrate's hands. 


from chuſing amiſs, that this 


power of puniſhing them ſhould be put into the 


. And then, if the meg eee muſt judge which is the true religion ; as how 
he ſhould, without judging,” puniſh any one who' rejects it, is hard to find; 


conſider, or what you p 


and puniſh men who reject it until they embrace it, let it be to make them 
Pat de Ge I think, chuſe their religion for them. 
And if you have not the dexterity to chuſe the national religion wherever 


you are, I doubt not but that you would think fo too if you-were in France, 


though there were none but moderate penalties laid on you to bring you 
even againſt your own inclination to act according to what they there call 
_  xeaſon and ſound judgment. Menge 


Tua paragraph and mine to which it is an anſwer run thus: 


STi We FOREIETSY EET N 
; M4 N. II. P- 427. «1 DO NCt= _ 


ther you nor the magiſtrate 


e injury when I ſay that the 
power you give the ma- 

giſtrate of puniſhing men 
to make them conſider rea- 


« ſons and arguments proper 


and ſufficient to convince 


them, is to convince them 
of the truth of his religion, 
and to bring them to it. 


For men will never, in his 
opinion, act according to 
reaſon and ſound judgment, 
-< which4s thethingyou here 
© ſay men ſhould be brought 


to by the magiſtrate, even 


< againſt their own.inclinati- - 
on, till they embrace his re- 


4 ligion. And if you have 


the brow of an honeſt man, 
vou will not ſay the magiſ- 
** trate will ever puniſh you, 
to bringyou to conſider any 
* other 


L. III. p. 67. Bux it ſeems you have not 
done with this yet: For you ſay,” you do 
neither me nor the magiſtrate injury, when you 
fay that the power T give the magiſtrate, of 
puniſhing men” to make them confider rea- 
ſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to 
convince them, is -to convince 'them of the 
truth of his religion, whatever that be, and 


to bring them to it. Which ſeems a little 


«« ſtrange and pleaſant too. But thus you prove 
it:“ For men will never, in his opinion, act 


according to reaſon and ſound judgment, till 


they embrace his religion. And if you have 
the brow of an honeſt man, you will not ſay 


the magiſtrate will ever puniſh you, to bring 


vou to conſider any other reaſons and argu- 


ments but ſuch as are proper to convince you 


of the truth of his religion, and to bring you 
to that. Which (beſides the pleaſant talk of 
ſuch reaſons and arguments as are proper and 
ſufficient to convince men of the truth of the 
magiſtrate's religion, tho it be a falſe one) 
« 1s juſt as much as: to-ſay, It is ſo, becauſe 
in the magiſtrate's opinion it is ſo; and . 

£4 caule 


ee other reaſons and argu- 
es ments, but ſuch as are pro- 
per to convince you of the 
« truth of his religion, and to 
« bring you to that. Thus 
« you ſhift | forwards and 
'« backwards. You ſay, the 
'« magiſtrate has no power to 
« puniſhmen tocompel them 
e to his religion; but only to 
« compel them 'to conſider 
te reaſons and arguments pro- 
per toconvince them of the 
e truthof his religion; which 
e is all one as to ſay, no- body 
« has power to chuſe your 
* way for you to Jeruſalem ; 
* but yet the lord of the ma- 
nor has power to puniſh 
“you, to bring you to conſi- 
der reaſons and arguments 
proper and ſufficient tocon- 
e vince you. Of what? that 
the way he goes in, is the 


join in company, and go 
along with him. So that, 
in effect, what 1s all your 
going about, but to come 
at laſt to the ſame place a- 
again; and put a 
the magiſtrate's hands, un- 
der another pretence, to 
e compel men to his religi- 
on; which uſe of force the 
author has ſufficiently over- 
« thrown, and you yourſelf 


« round the ſame circle.“ 


e right, and fo to make you 


wer into 


% have quitted. But I am 
tired to follow you ſo often 
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** cauſe it is not to be expected that he will act 
*« againſt his opinion. As if the magiſtrate's 
opinion could change the nature of things. 
and turn a power to promote the true religion 
into a power to promote a falſe one. No, Sir, 
* the magiſtrate's opinion has no ſuch virtue. 
It may indeed keep him from exerciſing the 
power he has to promote the true religion; 
* and it may lead him to-abuſe the pretence of 
« it to the promotingafalſe one: but it can nei- 
« ther deſtroy that power, nor make it any 
e thing but what it is. And therefore, what- 
ever the magiſtrate's opinion be, his power 
« was; given him (as the Apoſtles power was 
* to them) for edification only, not for de- 
*« ſtruction: And it may always be ſaid of him, 
(hat St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do 


nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth. 
And therefore if the magiſtrate punithes me 


*« to bring me to a falſe religion ; it is not his. 
opinion that willexcuſe him, when he comes 
*« to anſwer for it to his judge. For certainly 
e men are as accquntable for their opinions. 


« (thoſe of them, I mean, which influence their 
& practice) as they are for their actions.“ | 


« HERE is thereforenoſhifting forwardsand 
% backwards, as you pretend nor any circle, but 
* in your own imagination. For though it be 
true that I ſay,” the magiſtrate has no power 
to puniſh men, to compel them to his religion; 
* yet I no-where ſay, nor will it follow from 
* any thing I do ſay,” That he has power to 
compelthem to conſider reaſons and arguments 
proper to convince them of the truth of his re- 
ligion. But I do not much wonder that you 
* endeavour to put this upon me. For I think 


<< by this time it is pretty plain, that otherwiſe 


« you would have but little to ſay: and it is 


san art very much in uſe amongſt ſome ſort of 


learned men, when they cannot confute what 


s an adverſary does ſay, to make him ſay what 


he does not; that they may have ſomething 
* which they can confute.” MEL 


Tus beginning of this anſwer is part of the old ſong of triumph: What! 
< reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth 


v xD * q 
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«© of falſhood ?” Yes, Sir, the magiſtrate. may. uſe. force to make men con- 
ſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which he thinks, proper and ſufficient to 
convince men of the truth of his religion, though his religion be a falſe one. 
And this is as poſſible for him to do, as for a man as learned as yourſelf to 
write a book, and uſe ſuch arguments, as he thinks proper and ſufficient 
to convince men of the truth of his opinion, though it be a falſhood. 
As to the remaining part of your anſwer, the queſtion is not, whether 
the “ magiſtrate's opinion can ange the nature of things, or the power he 


*« Has, or excuſe him to his judge for miſufing of it?” But this, that ſince 


all magiſtrates, in your opinion, have commiſſion, and are obliged to pro- 
mote the true religion by force, and they can be guided in the diſcharge of 
this duty by nothing but their own opinion of the true religion, what advan- 
tage can this be to the true religion, what benefit to their ſubjects, or whe. 
ther it amounts to any more than a commiſſion to every magiſtrate to uſe 
force fot the promoting his own religion? To this queſtion therefore you 
will do well to apply your anſwer, which a man of leſs ſkill than you will 
be ſcarce able to do. | = | 

You tell us indeed, that © whatever the magiſtrate's opinion be, his power 


* was given him (as the Apoſtles power was to them) for edification only, 


* and not for deſtruction,” But if the Apoſtles power had been given them 
for one end, and St. Paul, St. Peter, and nine other of the Twelve had no- 
thing to * them but their own opinion, which led them to another 
end ; I atk you whether the edification of the church could have been car- 
ried on as it was? > „ 8 | #208 
| You tell us farther, that © it may always be ſaid of the magiſtrate (what 
St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for 
* the truth.” Witnels the king of France. If you fay this in the ſame ſenſe 
that St. Paul faid it of himſelf, who, in all things requiſite for edification, 
had the immediate direction and guidance. of the unerring ſpirit of God, and 
ſo was infallible, we need not go to Rome for an infallible guide, every 
country. has one in their magiſtrate. If yon apply theſe words to the ma- 
giſtrate in another ſenſe, than what St. Paul ſpoke them in of himſelf, ſober 


men will be apt to think, you have a great care to inſinuate into others a 


high veneration for the magiſtrate ; but that you yourſelf have no over-great 
reverence for the Scripture, which you thus uſe ; nor for truth, which you 
thus defend. ard in | 

To deny the magiſtrate to have a power to compel men to his religion; 
but yet to ſay the magiſtrate has e and is bound to puniſh men to 
make them confider, till they ceaſe to reject the true religion; of which 
true religion he muſt be judge, or elſe nothing can be done in diſcharge of 
this his duty; is ſo like going round about to come to the ſame place, that 
it will always be a circle in mine and other people's imagination, and not only 
there, but in your hypotheſis. | | 

ALL that you ſay turns upon the truth or falſhood of this propoſition : 
That whoever puniſhes any one in matters of religion to make him conſi- 
«« der, takes upon him to be judge for another what is right in matters of re- 
4 ligion.“ This you think vlainſy involves a contradiction; and ſo it * 
| 1 


— 
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if theſe general terms had in your uſe of them their ordinary and uſual 
meaning. But, Sir, be but pleaſed to take along with you, that whoever 
puniſhes any man your way in matters of religion, to make him conſider, 
as you uſe the word conſider, takes upon him to be judge for another what 
is right in matters of religion: and you will find it fo far from a contra- 
diction, that it is a plain truth. For your way of puniſhing is a peculiar 
way, and is this: that the magiſtrate, where the national religion is the 
true religion, ſhould puniſh thoſe who diflent from it, to make them conſi- 
der as they ought, i. e. till 10 ceaſe to reject, or, in other words, till they 
conform to it. If therefore he puniſhes none but thoſe who diſſent from, 
and puniſhes them till they conform to that which he judges the true reli- 
gion, does he not take on him to judge for them what is the true religion ? 
IT is true indeed what you ſay, there is no other reaſon to puniſh another 
to make him confider, but that he ſhould judge for himſelf : and this will 
always hold true amongſt thoſe who, when they ſpeak of conſidering, mean 
confidering, and nothing elſe. But then theſe things will follow from 
thence: 1. That in inflicting of penalties to make men conſider, the magi- 
ſtrate of a country, where the national religion is falſe, no more miſapplies 
his power, than he whoſe religion is true; for one has as much right to pu- 
niſh the negligent to make them conſider, ſtudy, and examine matters of P. 29. 
religion, as the other. 2. If the ety IE puniſhes men in matters of re- 
ligion, truly to make them conſider, he will puniſh all that do not conſider, 
whether conformiſts or nonconformiſts. 3. If the magiſtrate puniſhes in 
matters of religion to make men conſider, it is, as you fay, „to make men 
judge for themſelves: for there is no uſe of M r but in order to 
« judging.” But then when a man has judged for himſelf, the penalties for 
not conſidering are to be taken off: for elſe your ſaying ** that a man is pu- 
* niſhed to make him conſider, that he may judge for himſelf,” is plain 
mockery. So that either you muſt reform your ſcheme, or allow this propo- 
lition to be true, viz. © Whoever puniſhes any man in matters of religion, 
to make him in your ſenſe conſider, takes upon him to judge for ano- 
ther what is right in matters of religion :” and with it the concluſion, 
viz, © Therefore whoever puniſhes any one in matters of religion, to make 
him conſider, takes upon him to do what no man can do, and conſe- 
« quently miſapplies his power of puniſhing, if he has that power. Which 
« conclufion,, you ſay, you ſhould readily admit as ſufficiently demonſtrated,. 
if the propoſition before-mentioned were true.” . 
Bu further, if it could enter into the head of any law-maker but you to 
puniſh men for the omiſſion of, or to make them perform any internal act of 
the mind, ſuch as is conſideration; whoever in matters of religion would lay 
an injunction on men to make them conſider, could not do it without judg- 
ing for them in matters of religion; unleſs they had no religion at all, and then 
they come not within our author's toleration; which is a toleration only of 
men of different religions, or of different opinions in religion. For ſuppoſing 
you the thagiſtrate with full power, and, as you imagined, right of puniſhing. 
any one in matters of religion, how could you poſſibly puniſh any one to make 
kim conſider, without judging ſor him What is right in matters of mans. 
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I will ſuppoſe myſelf brought before your worſhip, under what character 
you pleaſe, and then I deſire to know what one or more ex you would 
aſk me, upon my anſwer to which you could judge me fit to be puniſhed to 
make me conſider, without taking upon you to judge for me what is right 
in matters of religion? For I conelude from the faſhion of my*coat, or the 
colour of my eyes, you would not judge that I ought to be puniſhed in mat- 
ters of religion to make me confider.. If you could, I ſhould allow you not 
only as capable, but much more capable of coactive power than other men. 
Bur fince you could not judge me to need puniſhment in matters of reli- 
gion, to make ine confider, without knowing my thoughts concerning reli- 
gion; we will ſuppoſe you, being of the church of England, would examine 
me in the catechiſm and liturgy of that church, which poſſibly I could 
neither ſay nor anſwer right to. It is like, upon this, you would judge me 
fit to be puniſhed to make me conſider. - Wherein, it is evident, you judged 
for me, that the religion of the church. of England was right; for without 
that judgment of yours you would not have puniſhed me. We will ſuppoſe 
you to go' yet farther, and examine me concerning the Goſpel, and truth 
of the principles of the Chriſtian religion, and you find me anſwer thercin 
not to your liking: here again no doubt you will puniſh me to make me 
conſider ; but is it not becauſe you judge for me, that the Chriſtian religion 
is the right? Go on thus, as far as you will, and till you find I had no rcli- 
gion at all, you could not puniſh me to make me to conſider, without tak- 
ing upon you to judge for me what is right in matters of religion. 
To puniſh without a fault, is injuſtice; and to puniſh a man without 
judging him guilty of that fault, is alſo injuſtice; and to puniſh a man who 
has any religion to make him conſider, or, which is the fame thing, for not 
having ſufficiently conſidered ; is no more nor leſs, but puniſhing him ſor 
not being of the religion you think beſt for him; that is the fault, and that 
is the fault you judge him guilty of, call it conſidering as you pleaſe : for 
let him fall into the hands of a magiſtrate of whoſe religion he is, he judgeth 
him to have conſidered ſufficiently. From whence it is plain, it is religion 
is judged of, and not conſideration, or want of confideration. And it is in 
vain to pretend that he is puniſhed to make him judge for himſelf: for he 
that is of any religion, has already judged for himſelf; and if you puniſh 
him after that, under pretence to make him conſider that he may judge for 
himſelf; it is plain you puniſh him to make him judge otherwiſe than he 
has already judged, and bo judge as you have judged for him. | 
Los next paragraph complains of my not having contradicted the follow- 
ing words of yours, which I had cited out of your A. p. 26. which that the 


reader may judge of, I ſhall here ſet down again: And all the hurt that 


comes to them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencics, tor 
their following the light of their on reaſon, and the dictates of their own 
*©. confciences : which certainly is no ſuch miſchief to mankind, as to make it 


more eligible, that there ſhould be no ſuch power veſted in the magittrate; 


„ but the care of every man's ſoul ſhould be left to him alone, (as this author 


% demands it ſhould be:) that is, that Every man ſhould be ſuffered quietly, 


and without the leaſt moleſtation, either to take no care at all of his ſoul, 


| « if 


: Li, a 


C 
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ir he be ſo pleaſtd ; or, in doing it, to follow his own groundleſs prej udices, 
or unacrountable humour, or any crafty ſeducer, whom he may think fit to 
« take for his guide.” Towhich I fhall here ſubjoin my anſwer and your reply: 


L. H. p. 132. 
« Why ſhould not 


« the care of eve 


« to himfelf, ra- 
« therthanthe ma- 
00 giſtrate ? Is the 
« magiſtrate like to 
« he more con- 
« cerned for it? Ts 
« the magiſtrate 


like to take more 


«care of it? Is the 


© magiſtrate com- 
« monly more care- 
« ful of his own, 
«© than other men 


«zre of theirs? 
« Will you fay the 
“ magiſtrate is leſs 
« expoſed, in mat- 
„ters of religion, 
« toprejudices;hu- 
* mours, and craft 

« ſeducers, than o- 


« ther men If you 


cannot lay your 


* hand on your 


heart, and fay all 
e this, what then 
< will be got by the 
change? Andwh 
may not the care 


* ofeveryman'sfoul 


de left tohimſelf? 
Eſpecially, if a 


„ man be in ſo 


“ much danger to 


„% miſs the truth, 
« who is ſuffered 


* quietly, andwith- 
« leſta- 


out the leaſt mo- 


L. III. p. 76. „% Which words you ſet down at large ; 


but inftead of contradicting them, or offeting to ſhew ' 
* that the miſchief ſpoken of, is ſuch as makes it more 
« man's ſoul be left 


% eligible, &c. you only demand,” Why ſhould not the 
care of every man's ſoul be left to himſelf, rather than 


'the — 41 Is the magiſtrate like to be more con- 


cerned for it? Is the magiſtrate like to take more care 
of it, &c. © As if not to leave the care of every man's 
« foul to himſelf alone, were, as you expreſs it after- 


% wards, to take the care of men's ſouls from them- 


„ ſelves: or as if to veſt a power in the magiſtrate, to 
« procure as much as in him lies (i. e. as far as it can be 
procured by convenient penalties) that men take ſuch 


« care of their fouls as they ought to do, were to leave 
y oug 


«© the care of their ſouls * to the magiſtrate rather than 
* to themſelves:” Which no man but yourſelf will 
« imagine. I acknowledge as freely as you can do, that 
* as every man is more concerned than any man elſe can 
«he, fo he is likewiſe more obliged to take care of his 
* fon]; and that no man can by any means be diſcharged 


% of the care of his ſoul; which, when all is done, will 


% never be ſaved but by his own care of it. But do 
„ contradict any thing of this, when I ſay, that 


the care of every man's ſoul ought not to be left to 


« himfelf alone? Or, that it is the intereſt of mankind, 
“ that the magiſtrate be intruſted and obliged to take 
* care, as far as lies in him, that no man neglect his 
* gown foul? I thought, I confeſs, that every man was 
„ in ſome ſort charged with the care of his neighbour's 
« foul. But, in your way of reaſoning, he that affirms. 
« this, takes away the care of every man's ſoul from 


y * *© himſelf, and leaves it to his neighbour rather than to 
% himſelf. But if this be plainly abſurd, as every one 


“ "ſees it is, then ſo it mult be likewiſe to fay, that he 


that veſts ſuch a power as we here ſpeak of in the 
„ magiſtrate, “takes away the care of men's ſouls from 


& themſelves, and places it in the magiſtrate, rather 

„ than in themſelves.” =>. oy 
« "WHAT trifling then is it to ſay here,” If you can- 

not lay your hand upon your heart, and fay all this, 


viz. that the magiſtrate is like to be more concerned 


for other men's ſouls than themſelves, &c. What then 
VOL Tm, N wil 
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.leſtation,citherto 


takenocare of his 


. ſoul, if. he be ſo 
| Pr or to fol- 

ow his on pre- 
judices, &c. For 


«© if want of molef- 


- 


tation be 
dangerous ſtate 


the 


wherein men are 
likelieſt to miſs 


the right way, it 
muſt beconfeſſed, 


that, of all men, 
the magiſtrate is 
moſt in danger to 


* be in the wrong; 


and ſo the unfit- 


teſt, if you take 


the care of men's 
ſouls from them- 
ſelves, of all men, 


to be intruſted 


with it. For he 


never meets with 


that great and 
only antidote of 
yours 


error, which you 


8 «os 
* * 
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dan gerous 


here call moleſ- 
tation. He ne- 
ver has the bene - 
fit of your ſove- 
reign remedy, 
uniſhment, to 
make him con- 


ſider; which you 


think ſo neceſſa- 
ry, that you look 
on it as a moſt 
ſtate 


„ formentobewith- 


46 
416 
=” 


<' intereſt, not to 


out it and there- 


fore tell us,” It is 
every man's true 


« he 


4 


againſt 


will be got by the change? For it is plain, here is no 
* ſuch change as you would infinuate: but the care of 
*« ſouls which. I aflert to the magiſtrate, is ſo far from 
*« diſcharging any man of the care of his own ſoul, or 
leſſening his obligation toit, that it ſerves to no other 
«© purpoſe in the world, but to bring men, who other- 
«© wiſe would not, to confider and do what the intereſt 
* of their ſouls obliges them to. 

+ ©, IT is therefore manifeſt, that the thing here to be 


* 


* conſidered, is not, whether the magiſtrate be” like to 


be more concerned for other men's ſouls, or to take more 
care of them than themſelves: nor, whether he be 


commonly more careful of his own ſoul, than other men 


are of theirs: nor, whether he be leſs expoſed, in mat- 
ters of religion, to prejudices, humours, and crafty ſe- 


ducers, than other men: nor yet, whether he be not 


more in danger to be in the wrong than other men, 
in regard that he never meets with that great and only 
antidote of mine (as you call it) againſt error, which! 
here call moleſtation. But the point upon which this 
matter turns, is only this, whether the ſalvation of 
* ſouls be not better provided for, if the magiſtrate 
© be obliged to procure, as much as in him hes, that 
every man take ſuch care as he ought of his ſoul, than 
if he be not ſo obliged, but the care of every man's 
*« ſoul be left to himſelf alone? which certainly any man 
of common ſenſe may eaſily determine. For as you 


will not, I ſuppoſe, deny but God has more amply 


provided for the falvationofyourown ſoul, by obliging 
your neighbour, as well as yourſelf, to take care of 
* it; though it is poſſible your neighbour may not be 
more concerned for it than „ or may not be 
more careful of his own ſoul, than you are of yours; 
or may be no leſs expoſed, in matters of religion, to 
*« prejudices, &c. than you are; becauſe if you are your- 
% ſelf wanting to your own ſoul, it is more likely that 
* you will be brought to take care of it, if your neigh- 
* bour be obliged to admoniſh and exhort you to it, 
* than if he be not; though it may fall out that he will 
* not dowhat he is obliged to doin that caſe. Sol think 
* it cannot be denied, but the ſalvation of all men's ſouls 
js better provided for, if beſides the obligation which 
*« every man has to take care of his own ſoul (and that 
* which every man's neighbour has likewiſe to do it) 
the magiſtrate alſo be intruſted and obliged to ſee that 


no man neglect his ſoul ; than it would be, if cver} 
355 | 5 | ce au 
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« be left wholly to * man were left to himſelf in this matter: becauſe 
« himſelf in mat- though we ſhould admit that the magiſtrate is not 
« ters of religion. like to be, or is not ordinarily more concerned for 

other men's ſouls, than they themſelves are, &c. it 
is nevertheleſs undeniably true ſtill, that whoever neglects his ſoul/ is more 
« likely to be brought to take care of it, if the magiſtrate be obliged to-do 
« what lies in him to bring him to do it, than if he be not. Which is 


« enough to ſhew, that it is every man's true-intereſt, that the care of his 


« foul mould not be left to himſelf alone, but that the magiſtrate ſhould be 
« ſo far intruſted with it as I contend that he is.” | | 


Your complaint of my not having formally contradicted the words above- 
cited out of A. p. 26. looking as if there were ſome weighty argument in 
them : I muſt inform my reader, that they are ſubjoined to thoſe, wherein 
you recommend the uſe of force in matters of religion, by the gain thoſe 
that are puniſhed ſhall make by it, though it be miſapplied by the magiſtrate 
to bring them to a wrong religion. So that theſe words of yours, all the 
« hurt that comes to them by it,” is all the hurt that comes to men by a 
miſapplication of the magiſtrate's power, when being of a falſe religion, he 
uſes force to bring men to it. And then your propoſition ſtands thus, That 
« the ſuffering what you call tolerable inconveniencies for their following 
« the light of their own reaſons, and the dictates of their own conſciences, 
is no ſuch miſchief to mankind as to make it more eligible, that there 
« ſhould be no power veſted in the magiſtrate” to uſe force to bring men 
to the true religion, though the magiſtrates miſapply this power, 1. e. uſe 
it to bring men to their own religion when falſe. 

"Tars is the ſum of what you ſay, if it has any coherent meaning in it: 
for it being to ſhew the uſefulneſs of ſuch a power veſted in the magiſtrate, 
under the miſcarriages and miſapplications it is in common practice obſerved 
to be hable to; can have no other ſenſe. But I having proved, that if ſuch 


a power be by the law of nature veſted in the magiſtrate, every magiſtrate 
is obliged to uſe it for the promoting of his religion as far as he believes it 


to be true, ſhall not much trouble myſelf, if like a man of art you ſhould 
uſe your {kill to give it another ſenſe: for ſuch is your natural talent, or 


great caution, that you love to ſpeak indefinitely, and, as ſeldom as may be, 
leave yourſelf accountable for any propoſitions of a clear determined ſenſe ; 
but under words of doubtful, but ſeeming plauſible ſignification, conceal a 


meaning, which plainly expreſſed would, at firſt fight, appear to contradict 


your own poſitions, or common ſenſe? inſtances whereof, more than one, 
we have here in this ſentence of yours. For, 1. The words tolerable incon- 
veniencies carry a very fair thew of ſome very ſlight matter; and yet, when 


we come to examine them, may comprehend any of thoſe ſeverities lately 
uſed in France. For theſe tolerable inconveniencies are the ſame you in this 


very page and elſewhere call convenient penalties. Convenient for what? In 
this very place they muſt be ſuch, as may keep men . from following their own 
* groundleſs prejudices, unaccountable-humours, and crafty ſeducers.” And 


K Kk 2 you 
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to ſeducers; ſuch as he ſhall think convenient to bring men from their falſe 
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yon tell us, the i ente may, require-men, under convenient penalties to 
S 


*« forſake theit falſe. religions, and embrace the true. Who now muſt be 


judge, in theſe caſes, hat are-conyenient, penalties ? Common ſenſe will tell 


us, the magiſtrate that uſes; them but es, we have your word for it, 
that the magiſtrate;/s-prudence and experience enable him to judge beſt what 

Ities do agree with your rule of moderation, which, as, I have ſhewn, is 
no rule at all. So that at laſt ypur tolerable. inconveniencies are ſuch as the 
to oppoſe to.men's prejudices, humours, and 


religions, or to puniſh their rejecting the true: which whether they will 


not reach men's eſtates and liberties, or go as far as any the king of France has 


uſed, is more than you can he ſecurity for. 2. Another ſet of good words we 


have here, which at firſt hearing are apt to engage men's concern, as if too 
much could not be done to recover men from ſo perilous a ſtate as they ſeem to 


deſcribe; and thoſe are men following their.own groundleſs prejudices, un- 


accountable humours, ox crafty ſeducers.” Are not theſe * eſlions to ſet 


forth a deplorable condition, and to move pity, in all that hear them? Enough 
to make the unattentive reader ready to cry out, help for the Lord's fake! do 


anything rather than ſuffer ſuch. poor prejudiced ſeduced people to be eternally 
lol! Wher 

deſerihe, will find they are only ſuch as any- where diſſent from 
of faith, and ceremonies of outward worſhip, which the magiſtrate, or at 
leaſt you his dixector, approve of; For whilſt you talk thus of the true reli- 
, 7905. in general, and that ſo general, that you cannot allow yourſelf to deſcend 


ere he that examines what perſons theſe words can in 8 ſcheme 
hoſe articles 


o near: to particulars,, as to recommend the ſearching and ſtudy of the Scrip- 


tures to find it; and that the power in the magiſtrate's hands to uſe force is 
to bring men to the true religion; I aſk, whether you do not think, either 


he. or you muſt be judge, which is the true religion, before he can exerciſe 


* 
8 _ 


are then the prejudiced; humourſome, and ſeduced 


| 89 and then he muſt uſe his force upon all thoſe who diſſent from 
it. w 4 
Unleſs this be ſo, and the magiſtrate be judge, Iaſk, who 


ou here ſpeak of. 
all reſolve which 
is; the prejudiced perſon, the prince with his politicks, or he that ſuffers 
far: his * Which the more dangerous ſeducer, Lewis XIV. with his 


 dragoons, or Mr. Claud with his Sermons? It will be no ſmall difficulty to 


fipd out the perſons who are guilty of following groundleſs prejudices, un- 
accountable humours, or crafty ſeducers, unleſs in thoſe places where you 
ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to decide the queſtion; and out of the plcnitude 
of your power and infallibility to declare which of the civil ſovereigns now | 
in being do, aud which do not, eſpouſe the one only true religion; and then 


- we ſhall certainly know. that thoſe who diſſent from the religion of tholc 


magiſtrates, are theſe prejudiced, humourſome, ſeduced perſons. 
Bor truly as you put it here, you leave the matter very perplexed, when 
you defend the eligibleneſs of veſting a power in the magiſtrate's hands, to 
remedy. by penalties men's following their own groundleſs prejudices, unac- 


_ countable humouts, and crafty ſeducers; when in the ſame ſentence you 


nalties 


ſuppoſe che magiſtrate who is veſtad with this po- er. may inflict thoic pe- 
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nalties-ow-menz.** for their following the light of their own reaſon, and the 
«dictates of their own conſciences; which when you have conſideted, per- 
haps:yow will: not think my anſwer ſo wholly Befide the matter, though it 
ſnewed you: but that one abſurdity, without a formal contradiction to ſo 
looſe and undetermined a propoſition, that it required more pains to unravel 
the ſenſe of. what was covered under deceitful expreſſions, than the weight 
of the matter contained in them was worth. | 4265 
Fon beſides vyhat is already ſaĩd to it: how is it poſſible for any one, who- 
had: the greateſt mind in the world to contradiction, to deny it to be mare 
eligible that ſuch a power ſhould be veſted in the magiſtrate, till he knows 
to whom you affirm it to be more eligible? Is it more eligible to thoſe who. 
ſuffer by it, for following the light of their own reaſon, and the dictates of their | 
on conſciences? for theſe you know are gainers by it, for they know better [1 
than they:did before where the truth does lie. Is it more eligible to thoſe who 4 
have no other thoughts of religion, but to be of that of their country with- b 
out any farther examination? Or is it moreeligible to thoſe who think it their 
duty to examine matters of religion, and to follow that which upon exami- 
nation appears to them the truth? The former of theſe two make, I think, 
the greater part of mankind, though the latter be the better adviſed: but 
upon hat grounds it ſhould be more eligible to either of them, that the 1 
magiſtrate ſhould, than that he ſhould not, have a power veſted in him, to uſe. . 
force to bring men to the true religion, when it cannot be employed but to | | 
bring men to that which he thinks the true, i. e. to his own religion; is not ' 
eaſy to gueſs. Or is it more eligible to the prieſts and miniſters of national ; 
religions every-where, that the magiſtrate ſhould be veſted with this power? | 
who being ſure to be orthodox, will have right to claim the aſſiſtance of the 
magiſtrate s power to bring thoſe whom their arguments cannot prevail on 
to embrace their true religion, and to worſhip God in decent ways preſcribed 
3 thoſe to whom God has left the ordering of ſuch matters. Or laſt of 
all; is it more eligible to all mankind ? And are the magiſtrates of the world 
ſo careful or ſo lucky in the choice of their religion, that it would be an 
advantage to mankind, that they ſhould have a right to do what in them 9 9 
lies, i. e., to uſe all the force they have, if they think convenient, to bring 
men to the religion they think true? When you have told us to which of 
theſe, or what other, it is more eligible; I ſuppoſe the reader will, without 
my contradictinge it, ſee how little truth there is in it, or how little to your 
purpoſe. 188 4 mar | 
Ir you will pardon me for not having contradicted that paſſage of yours 
we have been confidering; I will endeavour to make you amends in what 
vou ſay in reply to my anſwer to it, and tell you, that, notwithſtanding all 
you day to the: contrary; ſuch a power as you would have to be veſted in the 
magiſtrate; takes away the care of men's ſouls from themſelves, and places it 
in the magiſtrate, rather than in themſelves. For if when men have examined, 
and upon examination embrace what appears to them the true religion, the 
kay po has a right to treat them as miſled by prejudice, humour; or ſedu- 
gers if he may uſe what force, and inſſicł hat puniſhments, he Hall think 
e | 3 | 9 Con- 
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remained ſtill in his own hands. But if men be 
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convenient till they conform to the religion the magiſtrate judges the true; J 
think you wall ſcarce deny, but that the care of their ſouls is by ſuch a power 
placed rather in the magiſtrate than in themſelves, and taken as much from 
them as by force and authority it can be. This, whatever you pretend, is 
the power which your ſyſtem places in the magiſtrate. - Nor can he upon 
your principles exerciſe it othetwiſe, as I imagine I have ſhewed; 

You ſpeak here, as if this power, which you would have to be veſted in 


the magiſtrate, did not at all diſcharge, but aſſiſt the care every one has or 
ought to have of his own ſoul. 


| I grant, were the power you would place in 
the magiſtrate ſuch as every man has to take care of his neighbour's ſou], 


which is to expreſs itſelf only by counſel, arguments, and perſuaſion ; it left 


him ſtill the free liberty of judging for himſelf; and fo the care of his ſoul 


perſuaded, that the wiſe 
and good God has veſted a power in the magiſtrate, to be ſo far judge for 


them, what is the true religion, as to puniſh them for rejecting the religion 


which the magiſtrate thinks the true, when offered with ſuch evidence as he 


Judges ſufficient to convince them; and to puniſh them on till they conſider 


ſo as to embrace it; what remains, but that they render themſelves to the 
care and conduct of a guide that God in his goodneſs has appointed them, 
who having authority and commiſſion from God to be judge 2 them, which 
is the true religion, and what are arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
any one of it; and he himſelf being convinced of it; why ſhould they be fo 
fooliſh, as to ſuffer puniſhments in oppoſition to a power which is in the 
right, and they ought to ſubmit to? To what purpoſe ſhould they, under 
the weight of penalties waſte time and pains in examining, fince whatever 
they ſhould judge upon examination, the magiſtrate judging the arguments 
and reaſons he offers for the truth of his religion proper and ſufficient to 


_ convince them, they muſt ſtill lie under the puniſhment the magiſtrate ſhall 


think convenient till they do comply? . 


 BesiDes, when they are thus puniſhed by their magiſtrate for not con- 
forming, what need they examine? Since you tell them, It is not ſtrict! 


e neceſſary to ſalvation, that all that are of the true religion ſhould under- 
* ſtand the grounds of it.“ The magiſtrate, being of the one only true reli- 


gion, knows it to be ſo; and he knows that that religion was tendered to 
them with ſufficient evidence, and therefore' is obliged to puniſh them for 
rejecting it. This is that which men muſt upon your ſcheme ſuppoſe; for it 
is, what you yourſelf muſt ſuppoſe, before the magiſtrate can exerciſe that 
power you contend to be veſted in him, as is evident to any one, who will 
put your ſyſtem together, and particularly weigh what you ay. 

Wur therefore men are put into ſuch a ſtate as this, that the, magiſtrate 
may judge what is the true religion; the magiſtrate may judge what is ſuf- 
ficient evidence of its truth; the magiſtrate may be judge to whom it is ten- 
dered with ſufficient evidence, and puniſh them that reject it ſo propoſed 
with ſuch penalties as he alſo ſhall judge convenient; and all this by God's 
appointment and an authority received from the wiſe and benign Governor 


of all things; I aſk, whether the care of men's ſouls is not taken out of 
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their own hands, and put into the magiſtrate's? Whether in ſuch a ſtate 
they can or will think there is any need, or that it is to any purpoſe for them 
to examine? And whether this be a cure for the natural averſion that is in 
men to conſider and weigh matters of religion; and the way to force, or ſo 
much as encourage them to examine? 77 
Bor, ſay you, the ſalvation of all men's ſouls is better provided for, if, 
« beſides the obligation that every man has to take care of his own ſoul, the 
„ magiſtrate alſo be entruſted and obliged to ſee that no man neglect his own 
e foul; than it would be if every man were left to himſelf in that matter.” 
Whatever ground another may have to ſay this, you can have none: You who 
give ſo good reaſon why conformiſts, though ever ſo ignorant and negligent 
in examining matters of religion, cannot yet be puniſhed to make them con- 
ſider, muſt acknowledge that ALL men's ſalvation is not the better provided 
« for by a power veſted in the magiſtrate,” which cannot reach the far greateſt 
part of men, which are every-where the conformiſts to the national religion. 
You that plead ſo well for the magiſtrate's not examining whether thoſe that 
conform, do it upon reaſon and conviction; but fay it is ordinarily preſumable 
they do ſo; wherein I beſeech you do you put this care of men's ſalvation that 
is placed in the magiſtrate? even in bringing them to outward conformity to 
the national religion, and there leaving them. And are the ſouls of all man- 
kind the better provided for, if the magiſtrates of the world are veſted with 
a power to uſe force to bring men to an outward profeſſion of what they 
think the true religion, without any other care of their falvation? For thither, 
and no farther, reaches their uſe of force in your way of applying it. 

Give me leave therefore to trifle with you once again, and to deſire you to 
lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me what mankind ſhall gain by the 
change? For I hope by this time it is not ſo much a paradox to you, that if 
the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by God to take care of men's ſouls, in your 
way it takes away the care of men's ſouls from themſelves in all thoſe who 
have need of this aſſiſtance of the magiſtrate, i. e. all thoſe who neglect to 
conſider, and are averſe to examination. 

Ons thing more give me leave to obſerve to you, and that is, that taking 
care of men's ſouls, or taking care that they neglect not their ſouls, and lay- 
ing penalties on them to bring them in outward profeſſion to the national 
religion, are two very different things; though in this place and elſewhere you 
_ confound them, and would have penal laws, requiring church-conformity, 

pals under the name of care of men's ſouls; for that is the utmoſt your way of 
applying force does or can reach to; and what care is therein taken of men's 
ſouls, may be ſeen by the lives and knowledge obſervable in not a few con- 
formiſts, This is not ſaid to lay any blame on conformity, but to ſhew how 
improperly you ſpeak, when you call penal laws made to promote confor- 
mity, and force uſed to bring men to it, a care of men's ſouls; when even 
the exacteſt obſervers and moſt zealous advancers of conformity may be as 

religious, ignorant, and vicious, as any other men. | 
I the firſt treatiſe we heard not a ſyllable of any other uſe or end of force 
min matters of religion, but only to make men confider. But in your ſecond, 
| | | | being 
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that the penalties muſt be moderate and convenient; 
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being forced to.own bare-faced the uniſhing of men for their religion, you 


cCall it, “a xioe to teject the true faith, andito:refuſe to worſhip God in decent 
„ ways preſeribed by thoſe to whom God has left the ordering it; and tell 


us, that © it is a fault which may juſtly be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, not 


to be of the national religion, where the true is the national religion.“ 
To make this doctrine of eee ſeem limited, and go down the bet ier, 


to your telling us ãt muſt be only where the national — is the true, and 
both which limitations 
having no other judge but the magiſtrate, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, are no 
limitations at all; you in words add a third, that in effect ſignifies juſt as 
much as the other two: and that is, If there beſufficient means of inſtruc- 


* tion provided for all for inſtructing them in the truth of it;: of which 


proviſion the magiſtrate alſo being to be judge, your limitations leave him 
as free to puniſh all diſſenters from his own 1 n, as any perſecutor can 


with : For what he will think ſufficient means 
for you to ſay. 13 l 

Ix the mean time, as far as may be gathered from what you ſay in another 
place, we will examine what you think ſufficient proviſion for inſtructing 
men, which you have e in theſe words: For if the magiſtrate pro- 
vides ſufficiently for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects in the true religion, 
* and then requires them all under convenient penalties to hearken to the 


inſtruction, it will be hard 


teachers and miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with one ac- 


cord under their direction in publick aflemblies.” —That which ſtumbles 
one at the firſt view of this your method of inſtruction is, that you leave it 


uncertain, whether diſſenters muſt firſt be inſtructed, and then profeſs; or 
ele firſt profeſs, and then be inſtructed in the national religion. This you 


will do well to be a little more clear in the next time; for your mentioning 
no inſtruction but in publick aſſemblies, and perhaps meaning it for a coun- 
try where there is little other pains taken with diſſenters but the confutation 
and condemnation of them in aſſemblies, where they are not; they muſt 
ceaſe to be diſſenters before they can partake of this ſufficient means of in- 

AnD now for thoſe who do with one accord put themſelves under the direc- 


tion of the miniſters of the national, and hearken to theſe teachers of the true 
religion: I aſk whether one half of thoſe whereof moſt of the aſſemblies are 


made up, do or can, ſo ignorant as they are, underſtand what they hear from 
the pulpit ? And then whether if a man did underſtand, what in many aſſem- 


blies ordinarily is delivered once a week there for his inſtruction, he might 


not yet at threeſcore years end be ignorant of the grounds and principles of 
theChriſtian religion? Your having ſo often in your letter mentioned ſufficient 
proviſion of inſtruction, has forced theſe two ſhort queſtions from me. But 
I forbear to tell you what I have heard very ſober people, even of the church 
of England, ſay upon this occaſion: For you have warned me already, that 
it ſhall be interpreted to be a quarrel to the clergy in general, if any thing (hall 


be taken notice of in any of them worthy to be mended. I leave it to thoſe 


whoſe profeſſion it is to judge, whether divinity be a ſcience wherein men 


may be inſtructed by an harangue or two once a week, upon any ſubject at 2 


venture, 
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venture, which has no coherence with that which preceded; or-that which 
is to follow, and this made to people that are ignorant of the firſt principles = 
of it, and are not capable of underſtanding ſuch diſcourſes. I am ſure he [ 
that ſhould think this a ſufficient means of inſtructing people in any other 
ſcience, would at the end of ſeven or twenty years find them very little*ad- 
vanced in it; and bating perhaps ſome terms and phraſes belonging to it, 
as far from all true and uſeful knowledge of it as when they firſt began. 
Whether it be ſo in matters of religion, thoſe who have the opportunity to 
obſerve muſt judge. And if it appear that amongſt thoſe of the national 4 
church there be very many ſo ignorant, that there is nothing more frequent 1 
than for the miniſters themſelves to complain of it; it is manifeſt from thoſe I 
of the national church, whatever may be concluded from diſſenters, that the i 1 
means of inſtruction provided by the law are not ſufficient ; unleſs that be | 
ſufficient means of inſtruction, when men of ſufficient capacity for other = 
things, may live under many years, and yet know very little by. If you 


n 


want of it? | | 
Tuls being all one can well underſtand by your ſufficient means of in- 
ſtruction, as you there explain it, I do not ſee but men who have no averſion 
to be inſtructed, may yet fail of it, notwithſtanding ſuch a proviſion. Per- 
haps, by © exerciſing the true religion with one accord under the direction of \ 
« the miniſters of it in publick aſſemblies,” you mean ſomething farther ; but 
that not being an ordinary phraſe, will need your explication to make it un- 
derſtood. ASE 05 — . | 


| ; 

ſay it is for want of conſideration, muſt not your remedy of force be uſed i 
to bring them to it? Or how will the magiſtrate anſwer for it, if he uſe y 
force to make diſſenters conſider, and let thoſe of his own church periſh for | 
| 


CHAPTER II. 


Of the magiſtrate's commiſſion to uſe force in 
matters of religion. 

HOUGH in the foregoing chapter on examining your doctrine con- 
cerning the magiſtrates who may or who may not uſe force in matters 
of religion, we have in ſeveral places happened to take notice of the com- 
miſſion whereby you authorize magiſtrates to act; yet we ſhall in this chap- 

ter more particularly conſider that commiſſion. Tou tell us, to uſe force P. 35. 
in matters of religion, is a duty of the magiſtrate as old as the law of nature, 
in which the magiſtrate's commiſſian lies: for the Scripture does not pro- 
« perly give it him, but ſuppoſes it.” And more at large you give us an ac- 

count of the magiſtrate's commiſſion in theſe words: It is true indeed, the P. 31. 
author and finiſher of our faith has given the magiſtrate no new power or 

_* commiſſion: nor was there any need that he ſhould (if himſelf had any tem- 

poral power to give :) for he found him already, even by the law of nature, 
Atte miniſter of God to the people for good, and bearing the ſword not in 
VOL. II. | L11 | e 
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and requires that they ſhould ſubmit themſelves to 


That all power is given unto him in heaven and in earth, Mat. xxviii. 
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« yain, i. e. inveſted with coactive power, and obliged to uſe it for all the 
good purpoſes which it might ſerve, and for which it ſhould be found need- 
cc ful even for the reſtraining of falſe and corrupt religion: as Job long before 
(perhaps before any of the ſcriptures were written) acknowledged, when 
< he ſaid, chap. xxxi. 26, 27, 28, that the worſhipping the ſun or the moon, 
was an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge. But though our Saviour has 
given the magiſtrates no new power; yet being king of kings, he expects. 

is ſceptre, and uſe the 
% power which always belonged to them, for his ſervice, and for the advan- 
© cing his ſpiritual kingdom in the world. And even that charity which our 
«« great maſter ſo earneſtly recommends, and ſo ſtrictly requires of all his diſ- 
«-ciples, as it obliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, as 
4, yell as their own, eſpecially their ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means 
as their ſeveral places and relations enable them to uſe ; ſo does it eſpecially 
<« oblige the magiſtrate to do it as a magiſtrate, i. e. by that power which 
<.enables him to do it above the rate of other men. 

* 80 far therefore is the Chriſtian magiſtrate, when he gives his helping 
1 hand to the furtherance of the Goſpel, by laying convenient penalties upon 
« ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from uſing any other means for the ſal- 
te. vation of men's ſouls, than what the author and finiſher of our faith has. 
directed, that he does no more than his duty to God, to his Redeemer, 
« and to his ſubjects, requires of him. ; 

„CHRIST, you ſay, has given no new power or-commiſſion to the ma- 
©« piſtrate :” and for this you give ſeveral reaſons.. 1. There was no need 
= that he ſhould.” Yet it. ſeems ſtrange that the Chriſtian magiſtrates alone 
ſhould have an exerciſe of coactive power in matters of religion, and yet our 
Saviour ſhould ſay nothing of it, but leave them to that commiſſion which 
was common. to them with all other magiſtrates. The Chriſtian religion in 
caſes of leſs moment is not wanting in its rules; and I know not whether you 
will not charge the New Teſtament with a great defect, if that law alone 
which teaches the only true religion, that law which all magiſtrates who are 
of the true religion, receive and embrace, ſhould ſay nothing at all of ſo ne- 
ceſſary and important a duty to thoſe who alone are in a capacity to diſcharge 
it, but leave them only to that general law of nature, which others who are 
not qualified to uſe this force have in common with them. 

Tuts at leaſt ſeems. needful, if a new commiſſion. does not, that the 
Chriſtian magiſtrates ſhould have been inſtructed what degree of force they 
ſhould uſe, and been limited to your moderate penalties; ſince for above theſe 
twelve hundred years, though they have readily enough found out your com- 
miſſion to uſe force, they never found out your moderate uſe of it, which is 
that alone which you aſſure us is-uſefal-and neceſſary. 

2. You ſay, If our Saviour had any temporal. power to give; whereby. 
you ſeem to give this as a reaſon why he gave not the civil magiſtrate power 
to uſe force. in matters of religion, that he had it not to give. You tell us in 
the fame paragraph, that he is the king of kings; and he tells us himſelf, 


18. 
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18. $0 that he could have given what power, to whom, and to what pur- 

ſe he had pleaſed: and concerning this there needs no if. | 

z. Fon he found him already by the law of nature inveſted with coactive 
« power, and obliged to uſe it for all the good purpoſes which it might ſerve, 
« and for which it ſhould be found needful.” He found alſo e n e 
maſters, inveſted with their diſtinct powers by the ſame law, and under the 
fame obligation; and yet he thought it needful to preſcribe to them in the 
uſe of thoſe powers. But there was no need he ſhould do fo to the civil ma- 
rang in the uſe of their power in matters of religion ; becauſe, though 


athers, huſbands, maſters, were liable to exceſs in the uſe of theirs, yet 


Chriſtian magiſtrates were not, as appears by their having always kept to 
thoſe moderate meaſures, which you aſſure us to be the only neceſſary and 


uſeful. | 
Ap what at laſt is their commiſſion? Even that of charity, which 


„ gbliges all men to ſeek and promote the good of others, eſpecially their 


« ſpiritual and eternal good, by ſuch means as their ſeveral places and relations 
« enable them to uſe, eſpecially magiſtrates as magiſtrates.” This duty of 
charity is well diſcharged by the magiſtrate as magiſtrate, is it not? in bring- 
ing men to an outward profeſſion of any, even of the true religion, and leaving 
them there? But, Sir, I aſk you who muſt be judge, what is for the ſpiri- 
tual and eternal good of his ſubjects, the magiſtrate himſelf or no? If not 


he himſelf, who for him? Or can it be done without any one's p udging at all ? 


If he, the magiſtrate, muſt judge every-where himſelf what is for the ſpiritual 
and eternal good of his ſubjects, as I ſee no help for it; if the magiſtrate be 
every-where by the law of nature obliged to promote their ſpiritual and eternal 

2d, is not the true religion like to find great advantage in the world by the 
uſe of force in the magiſtrate's hands? And is not this a plain demonſtration 
that God has by the law of nature given commiſſion to the magiſtrate to uſe 


force for the promoting the true religion, ſince, as it is evident, the execution 


of ſuch a commiſſion will do ſo much more harm than good ? | 
To ſhew that your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, with a general ne- 
ceſſity of force, authorizes the civil aca in the uſe of it, you uſe the follow - 
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ing words, That force does ſome ſervice towards the making of ſcholars and P. 17; 


* artiſts, I ſuppoſe you will eaſily grant. Give me leave therefore to aſk, 
how it does it? I ſuppoſe you will fay, not by its direct and proper efficacy, 
“ (for force is no more capable to work learning or arts, than the belief of 
* the true religion in men, by its direct and proper efficacy; ) but by prevail- 
ing upon thoſe who are deſigned for ſcholars or artiſts to receive inſtruc- 
« tion, and to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means and helps which 
« are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be: that is, it does it 
* indirectly and at a diſtance, Well then, if all the uſefulneſs of the force 
towards the bringing ſcholars or apprentices to the learning or {kill they 
* are deſigned to attain, be only an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs ; I 
pray what is it that warrants and authorizes ſchoolmaſters, tutors or maſters, 
to uſe force upon their ſcholars or apprentices, to bring them to learning, 
« or the {kill of their arts and trade, if ſuch an indire& and at a diſtance 

LI 2 * uſefulneſs 


„ 1 
N 
* 

„ 

*. 


* 


«. uſefulneſs of force, together with that neceſſity of it which experience di. 
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* covers, will not doit? I believe you will acknowledge that even ſuch an 
% uſefulneſs, together with that neceſſity, will ſerve. the turn in theſe caſes. 
«« But then Iwould fain know, why the ſame kind of uſefulneſs, joined wit} 
e the like neceſſity, will not as well do it in the caſe before us? I confeſs }. 
«« ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not; nor do I believe you can aſſign any. You 
« aſk here, what authorizes ſchoolmaſters or maſters to uſe force on their 
<« ſcholars and apprentices, if ſuch an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, 
e together with neceſſity, does not do it?“ I anſwer, neither your indirect 
and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, nor the neceſſity you ſuppoſe of it. For I do 
not think you will ſay, that any: ichoolmaſter has a power, to teach, much 
leſs to uſe force on any one's child withaut the conſent. and authority of the 
father: but a father, you will ſay, has a power to uſe force to correct hi; 
child to bring him to learning or ſkill in that trade he is deſtgned to; and to 


this the father is authorized by the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force. This 
I deny, that the mere ſuppoſed uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force authorize 


the father to uſe it; for then whenever he judged it uſeful and neceſſary for 


his ſon, to prevail with him to apply himſelf to any trade, he might utc 


force upon him to that purpoſe; which I think neither you nor any body 
elſe will ſay; a father has a right to do on his idle and perhaps married fon 


at thirty or forty years old. 


THERE is then ſomething elſe in the caſe; and whatever it be that autho- 
rizes the father to uſe force upon his child, to make him a proficient in it, 
authorizes him alſo to chuſe that trade, art, or ſcience; he would have him a 
proficient in: for the father can no longer uſe force upon his ſon, to make 
Ea attain any art or trade, than he can preſcribe to him the art or trade 
he is to attain. Put your parallel now if you pleaſe: The father by the uſeful- 


neſs and neceſſity of force is authorized to uſe it upon his child, to make him 
attain any art or. ſcience; therefore the magiſtrate. is authorized to uſe force 


to bring men to the true religion, becauſe it is uſeful and neceſlary. Thus 
far you have uſed it, and you think it does well. But let us go on with 
the parallel: this uſefulneſs and. neceſſity. of force authorizes the father to 


uſe it, to make his ſon:a ply himſelf to the uſe of the means and helps 


which are proper to make him what he is deſigned to be, no longer than it 
authorizes the father to deſign what his ſon: thall be, and to chuſe for him 
the art or trade he ſhall be of: and ſo the uſefulneſs and neceſſity you ſuppoſe 
in force to bring men to any church, cannot authorize the magiſtrate to ule 
force any farther, than he has a right to chuſe for any one what church or 
religion he ſhall be of. So that if you will ſtick to this argument, and allow 
the parallel between a magiſtrate and a father, and the right they have to 
uſe force for the inſtructing of their ſubjects in religion, and children in arts, 
= muſt either allow the magiſtrate to have power to chuſe what religion 
his ſubjects ſhall be of, whieh you have denied, or elſe that he has no power 
to uſe force to make them uſe means to be of it. | 


A father being intruſted with the care and proviſion for his child, is as well 


bound in duty, as fitted by natural love and tenderneſs, to ſupply the 1 
| FE | 1 | of: 
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of his tender age. When it is born, the child cannot move itſelf for the 
eaſe and help of natural neceſſities, the parents hands muſt ſupply that ina- 
bility, and feed, cleanſe, and ſwaddle it. Age having given more ſtrength, 
and the exerciſe of the limbs, the parents are diſcharged from the trouble of 
putting meat into the mouth of the child, clothing or unclothing, or carry- 
ing him in their arms. 2 he. ſame duty and affection which required ſuch 
kind of helps to the infant, makes themextend their-thoughts to other cares 
for him when he is grown a little bigger; it is not only a preſent ſupport, 
but a future comfortable ſubſiſtence begins to be thought on: to this ſome art 
or ſcience is neceflary,. but the child's ignorance and want of proſpect makes 
him unable to chuſe. And hence the father has a power to chuſe for him, 
that the flexible and docile part of life may not be ſquandered away, and the 
time of inſtruction and improvement be loſt for want of direction. The trade 
or art being choſen. by the father, it is the exerciſe and induſtry of the child 
muſt acquire it to himſelf : but induſtry uſually wanting in children the wes © 
which reaſon and foreſight gives to the endeavours of grown men; the fa- 
ther's rod and correction is fain to ſupply that want, to make him apply him 
ſelf to the uſe of thoſe means and helps which are proper to make him what 
he is deſigned to be. But when the child is once come to the ſtate of man- 
hood, and to be the poſſeſſor and free diſpoſer of his goods and eſtate, he is 
then diſcharged from this diſcipline of his parents, and they have no longer 
any right. to chuſe any art, ſcience, or courſe of life for him, or by force to 
make him apply: himſelf to the uſe of thoſe means which are proper to make 
him be what he deſigns to be. Thus the want of knowledge to chuſe a fit 
calling, and want 0 knowledge of the neceſſity of pains and induſtry to at- 
tain ſkill in it, puts a power into the parents hands to uſe force where it is 
neceſſary to procure the application and diligence of their children in that, 
which their parents have thought fit to ſet them to; but it gives this power 
to the parents only, and to no other, whilſt they live; and if they die whilſt 
their children need it, to their ſubſtitutes; and there it is ſafely placed: for 
ſince their want of knowledge, during their nonage, makes them want di- 
rection; and want of reaſon often makes them need puniſhment and force 
to excite their endeavours, and keep them. intent to the uſe. of thoſe means. 
that lead to the end they are directed to; the tenderneſs and love.of -parents 
will engage them to uſe it only for their. good, and generally to quit it too, 
when by the title of manhood. they come to be above the direction and diſ- 
cipline of children. But how does this prove that the magiſtrate has any 
right to force men to apply themſelves to the uſe. of thoſe means and. helps 
which are proper to make them of any religion, more than it proves that 
* magiſtrate. has a right to chuſe for them. what religion they ſhall be 
To your: queſtion: therefore, what is it that warrants and authorizes 
« ſchoolmaſters, tutors, and maſters to uſe force upon their ſcholars or ap- 
“, prentices?“ I anſwer, a commiſſion from the father or mother, or thoſe 
who ſupply their places; for without that no indirect or at a diſtance uſe- 
fulneſs, or ſuppoſed. neceſſity, could authorize them, . ig 


Bur. 
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their children; and therefore they have a right not only to uſe force to make 


de of, as you yourſelf confeſs; and that this power of the magiſtrate, if it 
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Bur then you will aſk, Is it not this uſefulneſs and neceſſity that gives this 
power to the father and mother? I grant it. I would fain know then, ſay 
« you, why the ſame uſefulneſs joined with the like neceſſity, will not as weil 
do in the caſe before us?” And I, Sir, will as readily tell you: becauſe the 
-underſtanding of the parents is to ſupply the want of it in the minority of 


their children apply themſelves to the means of acquiring any art or trade, 
but to chuſe alſo the trade or calling they ſhall be of But when being come 
out of the ſtate of minority, they are ſuppoſed of years of diſcretion to chuſe 
what they will deſign themſelves to be, they are alſo at liberty to judge what 
application and induſtry they will uſe for the attaining of it; and then how 
negligent ſoever they are in the uſe of the means, how averſe ſoever to in- 
ſtruction or application, they are paſt the correction of a ſchoolmaſter, and 
their parents can no longer chuſe or deſign for them what they ſhall be, nor 
e uſe force to prevail with them to apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means 
and helps which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be.” 
He that imagines a father or tutor may ſend his fon to ſchool at thirty or forty 
years old, and order him to be whipped there, or that any indirect and at a 
.diſtance uſefulneſs will authorize him to be ſo uſed, will be thought fitter to 
be ſent thither himſelf, and there to receive due correction. 

Wur you have conſidered, it is otherwiſe in the caſe of the magiſtrate 
ſing force your way in matters of religion; that there his underſtanding is 
not to ſupply the defect of underſtanding in his ſubjects, and that only for 
a time; that he cannot chuſe for any of his ſubjects what religion he ſhall 


be, as is claimed by you, over men of all ages, parts and endowments ; you 
will perhaps * ſee ſome reaſon why it ſhould not do in the caſe before us, as 
e well as in that of ſchoolmaſters and tutors, though you believe I cannot aſ- 
'« ſign any.” But, Sir, will your indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs, together 
with your ſuppoſed neceſſity, authorize the maſter of the ſhoe-makers com- 
pany to take any one who comes in his hands, and puniſh him for not being of 
the ſhoe-makers company, and not coming to their guild, when he, who has 
a right to chuſe of what trade and company he will be, thinks it not his intereſt 
to be a ſhoe-maker ? Nor can he or any body elſe imagine that this force, this 
puniſhment, is uſed to make him a good ſhoe-maker, when it is ſeen and 
avowed that the puniſhments ceaſe, and they are free from it who enter 
themſelves of the company, whether they are really ſhoe-makers, or in ear- 
neſt apply themſelves to be ſo or no. How much it differs from this, that 
the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men for not being of his church, who chuſe 
not to be of it, and when they are once entered into the communion of it, are 
puniſhed no more, though they are as ignorant, unſkilful, and unpractiſed in 
the religion of it as before: how much, I fay, this differs from the calc | 
propoſed, I leave you to conſider. For after all your pretences of uſing force 
for the ſalvation of ſouls, and conſequently to make men really Chriſtians, 
you are fain to allow, and you give reaſons for it, that force is uſed only to 
thoſe who are out of your church : but whoever are once in it, are "en 

OS | | orce, 
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force, whether they be really Chriſtians, and apply themſelves to thoſe 


things which are for the ſalvation of their ſouls, or no. 


As to what you. ſay, that whether they chuſe it or no, they ought to chuſe 
it; for your magiſtrate's religion is the true religion, that is the queſtion be- 
tween you and them: but be that as it will, if force be to be uſed in the caſe, 
I have proved. that be the magiſtrate's religion true or falſe, he, whilſt he be- 
lieves it to be true, is under an obligation to uſe force, as if it were true. 

Bur fince you think your inſtance of children fo weighty and preſſing, 
give me leave to return you your queſtion ; I aſk you then, are not parents as 
much authorized to teach. their children their religion, as they are to teach 
them their trade, when they have deſigned them to it? May they not as law- 
fully correct them to make them learn their catechiſm, or the principles of 
their religion, as they may to make them learn Clenard's grammar? Or may 
they not uſe force to make them go to maſs, or whatever they believe to be 
the worſhip of the true religion, as to go to ſchool, or to learn any art or 
trade? If they may, as I think you will not deny, unleſs you will ſay, that 
none but orthodox parents may. teach their children any religion: if they 
may, I ſay then, pray tell me a reaſon, if your arguments from the diſcipline 
of children be good, why the magiſtrate may not uſe force to bring men to 
his religion, as well as parents may uſe force to inſtru children, and brin 
them up in theirs? When you have conſidered this, you will perhaps find 
ſome difference between the ſtate of children and grown men, betwixt thoſe 
under tutelage, and thoſe who are free and at their own diſpoſal ; and be in- 
clined to think that. thoſe reaſons which ſubje& children in their non-age 
to the uſe of force, may not,. nor do concern men at gon of diſcretion. 


You tell us farther, „that commonwealths are in 


« ing of all the benefits which political government can yield: and there- 
fore if the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may any way be procured 
« or advanced by political government, the procuring and advancing thoſe - 
« intereſts muſt in all reaſon be-received.amongſt the ends of civil ſociety, 
and fo conſequently fall within the compaſs of the magiſtrate's juriſdic- 
« tion,” Concerning the extent of the magiſtrate's juriſdiction, and the ends 
of civil ſociety, whether. the author or you have begged the queſtion, which 
is the chief buſineſs of your 56th and two or three following pages, I ſhall. 
leave it to the readers to judge, and bring the matter, if you.pleaſe, to a 
ſhorter iſſue. The queſtion is, whether the magiſtrate has any power to in- 
terpoſe force in matters. of religion, or for the ſalvation of ſouls ? The argu- 
ment againſt it is, that civil ſocieties are not conſtituted for that end, and. 
the magiſtrate cannot uſe force for ends for which the commonwealth was 


not conſtituted... 


. 


Tax end of a commonwealth conſtituted can be ſuppoſed no other, than 


what. men+in the conſtitution of, and entering into it, propoſed; 


and that: 


could be nothing but protection from ſuch injuries: from other men, which 


they defiring to avoid, nothing but force could prevent or remedy : 


all things. 


but this being as well attainable by men living in neighbourhood without the- 
bounds of a commonwealth, they could propoſe to themſelves no other thing 


but this in quitting their. natural liberty, and putting themſelves 


under the 


umpirage- , 
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umpirage of a civil ſovereign, who therefore had the force of all the member, 


nature; and what is that? The law of reaſon, whereby every one is com- 
uſe their coactiye power for-the- propagating the true seligion, and the ſal- 


as I have ſhewed elſewhere: therefore no ſuch commiſſion, whoſe execu- 
tion would do more harm than good, more hinder than promote the end for 
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obeyed. Now ſince no man, or ſociety of men, can by their opinions in 


ſhew me any ſuch end expreſsly appointed by God in revelation; which 


. - You day, «civil ſocieties are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits which 
civil ſociety or political government can yield; and the reaſon you give for it, 


admit it, no harm will follow in human affairs: or if I may borrow an elegant 
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of the commonwealth put into his hands, to make his decrees to this end be 


religion, or ways of worſhip, do any man who differed from them any in- 
jury, which he could not avoid or redreſs, if he deſired it, without the help 
of force; the puniſhing any opinion, in religion, or ways of worſhip by the 
force given the magiſtrate, could not be intended by thoſe: who conſtituted 
or entered into the common wealth; and ſo could be no end of it, but quite 
the. contrary. For force from a ſtronger hand to bring a man to a religion, 
which another thinks the true, being an injury which in the ſtate of nature 
every one would avoid; protection from ſuch injury is one of the ends of a 
commonwealth, and ſo every man has a right to Toleration.' 
Ix you will ay, that commonwealths, are not volantary ſocieties conſtituted 
by men, and by men freely entered into; I ſhall defire you to prove it. 

I the mean time allowing it you for good, that commonwealths are con- 
ſtituted by God for ends which he has appointed, without the conſent and 
contrivance of men: If you ſay, that one of thoſe ends is the propagation 
of the true religion; and the ſalvation of men's ſouls; I ſhall defire you to 


ſince, as you confeſs, you cannot do, you have recourſe to the general law of 


miſſioned to do good. And the propagating the true religion for the ſalva- 
tion of men's ſouls being doing good, you ſay, the civil ſovereigns are com- 
miſſioned and required by that law to uſe their force for thofe ends. But 
ſince by this law all civil ſovereigns are commiſſioned and obliged alike to 


vation of ſouls; and it is not poſſible for them to execute ſuch a commiſ- 
ſion, or obey that law, but by uſing force to bring men to that religion 
which they judge the true; by which uſe of force, much more harm than 
good would be done towards the propagating the true religion in the world, 


Which at is ſuppoſed given; can be a commiſſion from God by the law of 
nature. And this I ſuppoſe may ſatisfy you about the end of civil ſocieties 
or commonwealths, and anſwer what you ſay concerning the ends attain- 
able by them. n 1} Hin ss REA:.7 | | 

Boy that you may not think the great poſition of yours, which is ſo of- 
ten uſhered in with doubtleſs; for which you imagine you have ſufficient 
Warrant in a miapplied ſchool-maxim, is paſt over too ſlightly ; and is not 
ſufficiently anſwered ; I ſhall give you that farther ſatisfaction. 


« becauſe it has hitherto been univerſallyacknowledged that no power is given 
.< in vain;” and therefore «if I except any of thoſe benefits, I ſhall be obliged 
to admit that the power of attaining them was given in vain.” And if Ido 


n t « > :.gxprefiion 
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expreſſion of yours out of the foregoing leaf, „the fortune of Euro 
« does not turn upon it.” In the voluntary inſtitution, and beſtowing of 
wer, there is no abſurdity or inconvenience at all, that power, ſufficient 

for ſeveral ends, ſhould be limited by thoſe that give the power only to one 
or ſome part of them. The power which a general commanding a potent 
army has, may be enough to take more | towns than one from the enemy; 
or to ſuppreſs a domeſtick ſedition ; and yet the power of attaining thoſe 
benefits, which is in his hand, will not authorize him to employ the force 
of the army therein, if he be commiſſioned only to beſiege and take one 
certain place. So it is in a commonwealth. The power that is in the civil 
ſovereign is the force of all the ſubjects of the commonwealth, which ſup- 
poſing it ſufficient for other ends, than the preſerving the members of 4 
commonwealth in peace from injury and violence: yet if thoſe who gave 
him that power, limited the application of it to that ſole end, no opinion 
of any other benefits attainable by it can authorize him to uſe it otherwiſe. 

. Our Saviour tells us expreſly, that ** all power was given him in heaven 
«.and earth, Matt. xxviii. 11. By which power I imagine you will not ſay, 
« that the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt” of thoſe men whom you think need 
the help of political force, and of all other men too, could not any way be 
procured or advanced; and yet if you will hear him in another place, you 
will find this power, which being all power, could certainly have wrought 
on all men, limited to a certain number: he ſays, thou haſt given him, 
« fi. e. thy Son] power over all fleſh, that he ſhould give eternal life to as 
% many as thou haſt given him,” John xvii. 2. Whether your univerſally 
acknowledged maxim of logick be true enough to authorize you to ſay, that 
any part of this power was given him in vain, and to enable you to draw con- 
ſequences from it, you were belt ſee. . 82 | 

+ BuT were your maxim ſo true that it proved, that ſince it might © in- 
% directly and at a diſtance” do ſome ſervice towards the procuring or ad- 
« yancing the ſpiritual intereſt” of ſome few ſubjects of a commonwealth, 
therefore force was to be employed to that end; yet that will ſcarce make 
good this doctrine of yours: © doubtleſs, commonwealths are inſtituted for p. 56. 
„the attaining all 48 benefits which political government can yield; 
therefore if the ſpiritual and eternal intereſts of men may any way be pro- 
cured or advanced by political government, the procuring and advancing 
thoſe intereſts muſt in all reaſon be reckoned among the ends of civil ſo- 
« cieties, and fo conſequently fall within the compats of the magiſtrate's 
« juriſdiction.” For granting it true that ©. commonwealths are inſtituted 
for the attaining all thoſe benefits which political government can yield,” 
it does not follow . that the procuring and advancing the ſpiritual and eter- 
nal intereſt” of ſome few members of the commonwealth hy an applica- 
tion of power, which indirectly and at a diſtance, or by accident, may do 
ſome ſervice that way, whilſt at the ſame time it prejudices a far greater 
number in their civil intereſts; can with reaſon be reckoned among the ends 


 *©TrAaTcommonwealths are inſtituted for thoſe ends, viz. forthe procuring, 
** preſerving, and adyancing men's civil intereſts, you ſay, No man will deny.” P. 55. 
VI. I. M m m To 


Ts ſaeriſice therefore theſe civil inteteſts of a great number of people, which 
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ſetting down your opinion I am arguing a 
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are the allowed ends of the commonwealths, to the uncertain expectation of 
tome ſervice to be done indirectly and at a diſtance to à far leſs number, 2; 
experience has always ſhewed thoſe really converted to the true religion by 
force to be, if any at all j cannot be one of the ents of the commonwealth. 
Though the x of the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt be of infinite ad- 
vantage to the perſons who 1 9580 that benefit, yet if it can be thought a 
benefit to the commonwealth when it is procured them with the dimmigih 
ing or deſtroying the civil intereſts of great numbets of their fellow-citi- 
zens; chen the ravaging of an enemy, the plague, or a famine, may be ſaid 
to bring 4 benefit. to the commonwealth: for either of theſe may indirectiy 
and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the advancing or procuring the 
ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of ſome of thoſe who ſuffer in it. 

In the two latter paragraphs you except againſt my; want of exactneſs, in 
take off the force of what you fay, or that reader could have been miſled 
by my words in any part of the queſtion I was arguing againſt, you had had 
teaſon to complain: if not, you had done better to have entertained the rea- 
der with a clearer anſwer to my argument, than 15 n ink and Bis 
tine needleſsly, to ſhew ſach niceneſs, . 

My argument is as good againſt your tenet in en 0 words, as in 
mine which you except againRt : your: Words are,. ** doubtleſs common- 
«© wealths are inſtituted for the attaining all the benefits which political go- 
* 'yernment can yield; and therefore if the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of 
men may any way be procured or adynnced by political government, the 

«« procuring and advancing thoſe. intereſts muſt in all en be reckoned 
* amongſt the ends of civil ſocieties. 

To which I anſwered, that if this be fa, „Then this poſition mult be 
true, Viz. That all ſocieties; whatſoever are inſtituted for the attaining all 
the benefits that they may any way yield; there being nothing peculiar to 
civil ſociety in the cafe, why x 6 ſociety ſhould be inſtituted for the attain- 
ing all the benefits it can any way yield, and other ſocieties not. By which 
argument it will follow, that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and the 
ſame end, i. e. for the attaining all the benefits that they can any way yield. 
By which account there will be no difference between church and tate, a 
commonwealth and an army, or between a family and the Eaſt-India 
company; all which have hitherto. been thought diſtin forts of ſocieties, 
inſtituted for different ends. If your hypotheſis hold good, one of the 
ends of the family muſt be to preach the Goſpel, and adminiſter the ſa- 
craments.;. and one buſineſs of an army to teach languages, and propagate 
religion; hecauſe theſe are benefits. fome way or other attainable by thoſe 
* ſocieties: unleſs you take want of — and authority to be a ſuffi- 
*< cient impediment: and that will be ſo in other caſes.” To which you reply, 
„ Nor will it follow from hence, that all ſocieties are inſtituted for one and 
« the ſame end, (as you imagine it will) unleſs you ſu te all ſocieties ena- 
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© believe no man hitherto did ever affirm. And therefore, notwithſtandin 
« this poſition, there may be {till as great a difference as you pleaſe between 
« church and ſtate, a commonwealth and an army, or between a family and 
« the Eaſt-India company. Which ſeveral ſocieties, as they are inſtituted 
for different ends, ſo are they likewiſe furniſhed with different powers pro- 
portionate to their reſpective ends.” In which the reaſon you give to de- 
ſtroy my inference, I am to thank you for, if you underſtood the force of it, 
it being the very fame I bring to thew that my inference from your way of 
arguing is good. I ſay,” that from your way of reaſoning about the ends of 
government, It would follow that all ſocieties were inſtituted for one and 
the ſame end; unleſs you take want of commiſſion and authority to be a ſuf- 
« ficient impediment,” And you tell me here it will not follow, “ unleſs I 
« ſuppoſe all ſocieties enabled by the power they are endued with, to attain 
« the fame end;: which in other words is, unleſs I ſuppoſe all who have in 
their hands the force of any ſociety to have all of them cle fame commiffion. 
Tur natural force of all the members of any fociety, or of thoſe who by 
the ſociety can be procured to aſſiſt it, is in one ſenſe called the power of 
that ſociety.” This power or force is generally put into ſome one or few per- 
ſons hands with direction and authority how to uſe it; and this in another 
fenſe is called alſo the power of the fociety : and this is the power you here 
ſpeak of, and in theſe following words, viz. „Several ſocieties, as they are 
« inftituted for different ends; fo likewiſe are they furniſhed with Kent 
4+ powers'proportianate to their reſpective ends.” The power therefore of 
any ſociety in this ſenſe, is nothing but the authority and direction given to 
thoſe that have the management of the force or natural power of the ſociety, 
how and to what ends to uſe it, by which commiſſion the ends of ſocieties 
are known and diſtinguiſhed. So that all ſocieties wherein thoſe who are in- 
truſted Wien the management of the force or natural power of the EO 
have commiſſion and authority to uſe the foree or natural power of the ſo- 
ciety to attain the ſame benefits, are inſtituted for the ſame end. And there- 
fore, if in all ſocieties thoſe who have the management of the force or natu- 
ral power of the fociety, are commiſſioned or authorized to uſe that force to 
attain all the benefits attainable by it, all ſocieties are inſtituted to the fame 
end: and ſo What I faid will ſtill be true, viz. © That a family and an army, 
a commonwealth and a chureh, have all' the ſame end. And if your hy- 
„ potheſts hold good, one of the ends of a family muft be to preach he 
« Gofpel, and adminiſter the facraments; and one buſineſs of an army to 
teach languages, and ite religion, becauſe theſe are benefits ſome 
« way e a ö bd fookeries; unleſs you take want of com- 
© million and authority to be a ſufficient impediment: and that will be fo 
tes in ther caſes. To which you Have ſad nothing but what does con- 
firm it, which you will a little better fee, when you Have confidered that 
any benefit attainable by force or natural power of a ſociety," does not prove 
the ſociety to be inſtituted for that end; till you alſo Thew, that thoſe to 
whom the management of the force of the Tociety is intruſted, are commiſ- 
de IN CELTS MINE 7 
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p. . Ap therefore ee eee I ſhall think it anſwer enough to 
print here, ſide by ſide with it, that paragraph of mine to which you intended 
it as an anſwer. 1 9657 ares Finnin nere nn "13 4 | 


L.. II. p. 389. It is a benefit to have L. III. p. 58. To your next 
* ttue knowledge and philoſophy embraced paragraph, after what has al- 
and aflented to, in any civil ſociety or ready been ſaid, I think it may 
government. But will you ſay, there - ſuffice to ſay as follows. Though 
«« fore, that it is a benefit to the ſociety, perhaps the peripatetick philo- 
or one of the ends of government, that ſophy may net be true, (and 
all who are not peripateticks ſhould be perhaps it is no great matter, if 
_ <<. puniſhed; to make men find out the truth, it be not) yet the true religion is 
and profeſs. it? This indeed might be undoubtedly true. And though 
e thought a fit way to make ſome men em perhaps a great many have not 
* brace the peripatetick philoſophy, but not time, nor parts to ſtudy that 
<<. a proper way to find the truth. For per- philoſophy, (and perhaps it may 
« haps the peripatetick philoſophy may not be no great matter neither, if 
« be true; perhaps a great many have not they have not) yet all that have 
time, nor parts to ſtudy it; perhaps a the true religion duly tendered 
N who have ſtudied it, cannot them, have time, and all, but 
be convinced of the truth of it: and idiots and madmen, have parts 
„ therefore it cannot be a benefit to the likewiſe to ſtudy. it, as much as 
„ commonwealth; nor one of the ends of it, it is neceſſary for them to ſtudy 
that theſe meinbers of the ſociety ſhould- it. And though perhaps a great 
be diſturbed, and diſeaſed to no purpoſe, many who have udicd that 
« when they are guilty of no fault. For - | philoſophy cannot be convinced 
juſt the ſame reaſon, it cannot be a bene of the truth of it, (which per- 
fit to civil ſociety, that men ſhould be haps is no great wonder) yet no 
puniſhed in Denmark for not being Lu- man ever ſtudied the true reli- 
„ therans, in Geneva for not being Calvi - gion with ſuch care anddiligence 
*« niſts, and in Vienna for not being Papiſts, as he might and ought to uſe, 
« as a means to make them find out the true and with an honeſt mind, but he 
religion. For ſo, upon your grounds, men was convinced of the truth of it. 
muſt be treated in thoſe places as well as And that thoſe who cannot o- 
« in England, for not being of the church therwiſe be brought to do this, 
<« of England. And then, I beſeech you, ſhall be a little diſturbed and 
« conſider: the great benefit will accrue to diſeaſed to bring them to it, | 
men in ſociety by this method and I fap- take to be the intereſt, not only 
poſe it will be ahard thing for you to prove, of thoſe particular perſons who 
« Thatevercivil governments were inſtitut - by this means may be brought 
ed to puniſh mes ſor not being of this or into the way of ſal vation, but of 
* se e however by acci- the . commonwealth likewiſe, 

dent, ĩndirectly and at a diſtance, it may upon theſe two accounts. 
be an occaſion to one perhaps of a thou- I. Becauſe the true religion, 
« fand, or an hundred, to ſtudy that con- which this method propagates, 
« troverſy, which. is all you expect from it. makes good men; and good men 


. If are 


«[f it be a benefit, pray tell me what benefit 
it is. A civil benefit it cannot be. For 
men's civil intereſts are diſturbed, injured, 
% and impaired by it. And what ſpiritual 
„benefit that can be to any multitude of 
% then to be puniſhed for diſſenting from a 
« falſeor erroneous profeſſion, Iwould have 
« you find out; unleſs it be a ſpiritual be- 
«-nefit to be in danger to be driven into a 
« wrong way. For if in all differing fects 
« one is in the wrong, it is a hundred to 


and is puniſhed for diſſenting from, is the 
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are always the beſt ſubjects, or 


membersof the commonwealth; 
not only as they do more ſincere- 


ly and zealouſly promote the 


publick good than other men; 
but likewiſe in regard of the fa- 
vour of God, which they often 
procure to the ſocieties of which 
they are members. And, 
2. Becauſe this care in any 
commonwealth, of God's ho- 
c one but that from which any One diſſents, | 


nour and men's ſalvation, inti- 
tles it to his ſpecial protection 


and bleſſing. So: that where 
this method is uſed, it proves 
both a ſpiritual and a civil bene 

fit to the commonwealtn. 


ov tell“ us, the true religion is undoubtedly true.” If you had told us 
too, who is undoubtedly judge of it, you had put all paſt 


doubt: but till you 


will be pleaſed to determine that, it would be undoubtedly true, that the 


king of Denmark is as undoubtedly judge of it at Copenhagen, and the empe- 
ror at Vienna, as the king of England in this iſland: Ido not ſay they judge as. 
right, but they are by as much right judges, and therefore have as much 

right to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from Lutheraniſm and Popery in thoſe 
countries, as any other civil magiſtrate has to puniſh any Diſſenters from the 
national religion any-where elſe. And who can deny but theſe briars and 
thorns laid in their way by the penal laws of thofe countries, may do ſome 
ſervice indirectly and at a diſtance, to bring men there ſeverely and impartially 

to examine matters of religion, and ſo to embrace the truth that muſt ſave 

them, which the bare outward profeſſion of any religion in the world will 


not do? 


Tus true religion which is undoubtedly true, you tell us too, never any 


body ſtudied with ſuch care and diligence as he might and ought to uſe, an 
„with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it. 
Ir you will reſolve it in your ſhort circular way, and tell me ſuch diligence 


as one ought-to uſe, is ſuch diligence as brings one to be convinced, it is a 
inly what is to be 
underſtood by it, it would be a queſtion too hard for you to anſwer, and 
therefore I ſhall not trouble you with demanding what this diligence which 
a man may and ought to uſe, is; nor what you mean by an honeſt mind. I 


queſtion too eaſy to be aſked. If I ſhould defire to know 


only aſk you, whether force, your way applied, be able to produce them ? 


that ſo the commonwealth: may have the benefits you propoſe from men's 
being convinced of, and conſequently embracing, the true religion, which 
eu ſay no- body can miſs, who is brought to that diligence, and that honeſt 
mind. „ R r 
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Tun benefits to the commonwealth are, 1. That the true religion that 
« this method propagates, makes good men, and good men are always the 
<< beſt ſubjects, and often procure the favour of God to the ſociety they are 
members of. Being forward enough to grant that nothing contributes ſo 
1 ä much to the benefit ofa ſociety, as that it be made up of moos men, I began 
preſently to give into your method, which promiſes ſo ture a way to make 
men ſo ſtudy the true religion, that they cannot miſs the being convinced of 
the truth of it, and ſo hardly avoid being really of the true religion, and con- 
ſequently good men. But, that I might not miſtake in a thing of that conſe- 
quence, T began to look about in thoſe countries where force has been made 
uſe of to propagate what you allowed to be the true religion, and found com- 
plaints of as great a ſcarcity of good men there, as in other —_ A friend 
whom I diſcourſed on this point, ſaid, It might poſſibly be that the world had 
not yet had the benefit of your method: becauſe law-makers had not yet been 
able to find that juſt temper of penalties on which your propagation of the 
true religion was built; and that therefore it was great pity you had not yet 
diſcovered this great ſecret, but it was to be hoped you would. Another, who 
ſtood by, ſaid he did not ſee how your method could make men it wrought 
on, and brought to conformity, better than others, unleſs corrupt nature 
with impunity were like to produce better men in one outward profeſſion 
than in another. To which I replied, That we did not look on conformiſts 
through a due medium; for if we did, with you, allow it preſumeable that 
att who conformed did it upon conviction, there could be no juſt complaint 
of the ſcarcity of good men: and ſo we $ot over that difficulty. 
Tux ſecond benefit you ſay your uſe of force brings to the commonwealth, 
is, „That this care in any commonwealth, of God's honour and men's 
_ «© ſalvation, intitles it to his ſpecial protection and bleffing.” Then certainly 
all commonwealths, that have any regard to the protection and bleſſing of God, 
will not negle& to intitle themſelves to it, by uſing of force to promote that 
religion they believe to be true. But I beſeech you what care is this of the 
honour of God and men's ſalvation you ſpeak of? Is it, as you have owned | 
it, a care by penalties to make men outwardly conform, and without any far- 
ther care or enquiry to preſume that they do it upon conviction, and with a 
ſincere embracing of, and obedience to the truth? But if the honour of God, 
and men's falvation, conſiſts not in an outward conformity to any religion, but 
in ſomething farther; What bleffing they may expect whoſe care goes ſo far, 
and then preſume the reſt, which is the hardeſt part, and therefore leaſt to be 
preſumed, the Prophet Jeremy, Chap. xlviii. 10, will tell you, who ſays, 
0 Curfed be he that does the work of the Lord negligently:” which thoſe 
ho think it is the'magiſtrate's buſineſs to uſe force to bring men heartily 
to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them, were beſt ſerioufly to conſider. 
P. 65. "Your net paragraph containing nothing but poſitions of yours, which 
you” ſuppoſe  cHewhere" proved, and I elſewhere examined, it is not fit ca 
_ reader thould be troubled any farther about them. 
__ *Foxct knew a gentleman, who having cracked himſelf with an ungo- 
vernable ambition, could never afterwards hear the place he aimed at N 
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tioned without ſhewing marks of his diſtemper. I know not what the mat- 
tet is, that when there comes in your way but the mention of ſecular . 
in yout or eccleſiaſticks hands, you cannot contain yourſelf; we have inſtances 


of it in other parts of your letter; and here again you fall into a fit, which 


fince it produces rather marks of your breeding, than arguments for your 
cauſe, I ſhall leave them as they are to the reader, if you can make them go 
down with him for reaſons from a grave man, or for a ſober anſwer to what 
Ifay in that and the following paragraph. | 77H 
Mocn-wnar of the ſame ſize is your ingenious reply to what I ſay in the 
next paragraph, viz. That commonwealths, or civil ſocieties and govern- 


455 
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P. 61. 


« ments, if you will believe the judicious Mr. Hooker, are, as St. Peter calls 


„them, 1 Pet. ii. 13, arSgwrun xls, the contrivance and inſtitution of 


% man. To which you ſmartly reply, for your choler was up, © it is well 
« for St. Peter that he had the judicious Mr. Hooker on his ode.” And it 
would haye been well for you too to have ſeen that Mr. Hooker's authorit 

was made uſe of not to confirm the authority of St. Peter, but to confirm 
that ſenſe I gave of St. Peter's words, which is not ſo clear in our tranſla- 
tion, but that there are thoſe who, as I doubt not but you know, do not al- 


low of it. But this being ſaid when paſſion it ſeems rather employed your 


wit than your judgment, though nothing to the purpoſe, may yet perhaps: 
indirealy and at diſtance do ſome fervice. | 
Ap now, Sir, if you can but imagine that men in the corrupt ſtate of na- 
ture might be authorized and required by reaſon, the law of nature, to avoid 


the inconveniencies of that ſtate, and to that purpoſe, to put the power of 


governing them into ſome one or more men's hands, in ſuch forms, and un- 
der ſuch agreements as they ſhould think fit; (which governors ſo ſet over 
them for a good end by their own choice, though they received all their 
power from thoſe, who by the law of nature had a power to confer it on 
them, may very fitly be called powers ordained of God, being choſen and 


appointed by thoſe who had authority from God fo to do: for he that receives. 


commiſſion, limited according to the diſcretion of him that gives it, from 
another who had authority from his prince ſo to do, may truly be ſaid, fo 
far as his commiſſion reaches, to be appointed or ordained by the prince 
himſelf;) it may ſerve as an anſwer to your two next paragraphs, and to 
ſhew that there is no oppoſition or difficulty in all that St. Peter, St. Paul, or 
the judicious Mr. Hooker ſays; nor any thing, in what either of them ſays, 
to your purpoſe. And though it be true, thoſe powers that are, are or- 
dained of God; yet it may nevertheleſs be true, that the power any one has, 
and the ends for which he has it, may be by the contrivance and appoint- 
ment of men. N. "at | KO IO . 
To my faying, the ends of commonwealths appointed by the inſtitutors 
of them, could not be their ſpiritual and eternal intereſt, becauſe they 
* could not ſtipulate about thoſe one with another, nor ſubmit this intereſt 
to the power of the ſociety, or any ſovereign they ſhould. ſet over them.” 
You reply, very true, Sir; but they can ſubmit to be puniſhed in their tem- 
** poral intereſt, if they deſpiſe or neglect thoſe greater intereſts.” How they 
can fubmit to be puniſhed by any men in their temporal intereſt, for that which 
| | they 
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they cannot ſubmit to be judged by any man, when you can ſhew, 1 

tall Imi 5 5 poy 500 CN the compact about matters of, reli. 

Ki e See zin their 77 who. neglect. or 
puniſhe 

BN, : 


% 18 ho I heſeech you is by th ee rather 
Diſſenter, Who appears concerned religion and 

ati igp, wh 10us prophane, or dehauched Conformiſt.? By ſuch 
as fle 55 gs, — ect 5 mean only Diſſenter; 
gion thoſe, on 


Ra £ A N you puniſh, though you repreſent 
thera, under 55 elcription 26 belongs. not pecu harly de them; but that 
a Fern, g Ahoy beſt {aits, your; oga,˖j. ann; 
Ipur next pon fed you; wonder at my news, from the Weſt-Indies, 1 


a Tres. 1 . dat not in Nour, A e : Europe or Aba. * 


| I ROI e e e Mile-end. But 
Rat. path 1 _ arid wi NEWS vou, wheth:r it 
not, path Es wham the rivers ap afforded the ſponta- 
land had no en- 
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PATYES 3, 2 whether in ſuch, a commonwealth, the Chief 
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1 VA Ber — — Tou quote the. 2 argument, J., II. p. 63. 
Seen e that the gare of ſouls is not As to. your next 
# THERE 0 e, magiſtrate, in theſe, words: It is not paragraph, I think 
1% Penis to h im by God, becauſe it appears not that Iwight now whol- 
God has even giyen Arp ſuch authority to one man over ly paſs it over. I 
7 pee 2 A a, ane to his teligion, This, ſhall only tell you, 
1 we ee {els 1 thought a good. argus. that as I have of- 
e ie! this.is:quite; beide the buſineſs, ten heard, ſol hope 
a the reaſon. you, g vg, is, for, the authority of the I ſhall always hear 
E 50 Mot: 108 ority to compel any one to his of „religion eſta 
1 8 but only =) Fo grit to procure all his blidhed by law.” 
1 the means Q i{coyeriny the Way of ſalvation, For though the 
| 19.49 8 Mit 6 25 mueh as in him lies, that magiſtrate's au- 
am WF e it, Ke. 1 fear, Sir, you for- .thority can add 
t yourſelf. The author was not writin againſt your no force or ſanc- 
5 . hypotheſis, before it was known in the world. « tion to any reli- 


ade may be excnſed, if he had not e Propheeps. Fo Sion, whether 
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fh OE TIEN 3th nnr, ans 

to argue int a wollt which is: vor yet PEAT war et, tor 
He had in view only the laws hitherto Ae, and the any thing to the 
* puniſhments, in matters of religion, in uſe in the world. 70 truth or validi- 
The penalties, as I take it, are laid on men being * ty of his on, 
« of different ways of religion: which, what is it other . t any religi- 
hut to'compel them to relinguiſh their own, and to con- on wkatſoever; 

form — 2 to that em Which they differ? If yet Lthink it may 
60 2 be not to compel them to the magiſtrate's religion, do much toward 


tell us what is? This muſt be neceſfarily ſo un- the upholding and 


6c * dod; unlefs it can be ſuppoſed that the law in- preſervingthetrue 
«tends not to have that done, which with penalties it religion within his 
«/commands to be done; or that 'puniſhinents are not juriſdiction; ; and 
0 compulſion, - not that compulſion! the author com- in that reſpe&t may 
© plaitis! of. The law ſays, Do this, and live; embrace wan enough 
this doctrine, conform to this way of Worship, and be ſaid to eſtabliſh 
«he ateaſe and free; or elſe be fined, impriſoned, ba- it. ITS 
« fiſhed, 'burtied; If you can ſhew' among the laws that een 
have been made in England conrerning religion, (and I think I W ay anz 
here elſe) any one that puniſhes: men for N partially examined 
*\the teligion they have embraced or refuſed, I think I may yield you the 
„ cauſe.” Law-makers have been generally wiſer than to make laws that could 
not be executed and therefore their laws wete àgaitiſt Nonconformiſts, 
« which could be known; and not for impartial examination, which could 
nt It was not then beſide the author's buſineſs,” to bring an argument 
ainſt the perſecutions here in faſhion. He did not Ka that any one, 


Fi 


< rity to compel any one to his religion, and thereby at once, as you have done, 

moe up all the laws now in force againſt the Diſſenters; had yet rods in 
« ſtore for them, and by a new trick would bring them under the laſh of the 
* law, when the old pretences were too much exploded to ſerve any longer. 
« Have you never heard of ſuch a thing as the religion eſtabliſhed by law ? 
* which is it ſeems the lawful religion of a country, and to be complied with 
* as ſuch, . There being ſuch things, ſuch notions yet in the world, it was 
not quite befide the author's bafinefs to alledge, that God never gave ſuch 
* authority'to one man over another," as to compel any one to his religion. 


* of ſpeaking in the mouth of a Chriſtiau, and yet it is much in faſhion, as 
if t & magiſtrate's' authority could add any force or ſanction to any reli- 
„gion, whether true or falſe, I am glad' to find you have fo far conſidered 
the magiſtrate's authority, that you agree with the author, that he hath 
© none to compel men to his religion. Much leſs can he, by any eftabliſh- 
ment of law, add r to we truth or e of W OWN, or "Ih te- 
* ligion whatloever.” * 21 7 r ras 'S. 
$330 27 " : 5 2 $4 40 
der — annexed is all chi ner you chin this EN of if mine 


deſerves. But yet in that little you ſay, 12 muſt give me leave to take notice. 
VOL, IT. Nun 2 s that 


o was ſo free as to acknowledge that the magiftrate has not an autho- 


«] "peaking if you pleaſe, religion eſtabliſhed by law is a pretty odd way 
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c that if, as you ſay, the Wenne 8 authority ma 
* upholding and preſerving tha true religion within hi 


do aa towards the 


juriſdiction ;" fo alſo 


may cit do much towards the upholding-and'/prefer vung af a falſe religion, and 
in that reſpect, if you 2 may he aid to eſtahliſh it. For I think I 
need not mind you here that ĩt muſſ unavoidably depend os his opi- 


nion what wall be eſtabliſhed: for true, or rejected as alle, - 


Axp thus you have my thoughts concerning the moſt material of what 


"we 12 touching the magiſtrate's commiſian to ule force in matters of reli. 


gether: with ſome incident places in . 2 880 2s e taken 
ies © as e Wu W in 118 rr 
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T © Jultify the bh cc dad ne Doleeation: het nor hare 


Jews, Mahometang, and; N oma evan the 'elval rights of the 
commonwealth, becauſe of their Lid, I fearedt it will hardly be 
believed, that we pray in earneſt for ee; converſton, if we exclude them 


from the-ordinary:and: profitable means of it, dither by driving: them from, 


op AS ee nee 7 


* mueh the more in 


t ox-perſecuting them When the us. Fomreply: now Leonfels 


thought men might live engen us, and enjoy the protection 


of the government againſt all violence and injuries, without being endeni- 


. ate or made members of the. commonwealth ; which: alone can entitle 


them to the civil rights and privileges of ĩt. But as w eva, Mahometans, 
and Pagatis, if any of them 708 not care to live among us, unleſs; they may 
be admitted to the rights and privileges of the.commonwealth ;! the refuſing 
. them that favour is not, E ſu pPpoſa, to be looked upon as driving them from 
<< Us, or excluding them from . ry and prabahle means of converſion; 
but as a juſt and neceſſaxy caution in 2 in reſpect to 
the members of it: who, iſ ſuohi av profeſs udaiſtn, dr Mahometaniim, or 
„ Paganiſm, were petmitted to enjoy * ame rights with them, would be 
e the ſenuaed bythem; ſceitig they: would: loſe no 

«© worldly ad vantage cha change of thsireligiom: wheroagif they could 
4 not tary to any r lose Nagl without forfriting the mer re of the 
«: commonwealth by doing it, il is. likely: they re they 
didit, what ground there was that theythould:getany thing by 
8 5 erchan ge, which would! OoνEudVaib the loik:theyſhowid:fGadain, by it. 
+ exliica and e jÞ oa men, not: offänding im civit things, 
e 850 accounted-the ightzob thecammonvwealth; which tlie 
meant But your tima ph. amok aditithewardk privileges. Let 

it be ſo.. Live amongſt you then Jews, Mahometans, aud may; but 
endenizoned they muſt not be. But why? Are there not thoſe who are mem- 
Bers oftyous conmoeinavecaltls, who do nat -emlirace the: tenths that _ ha 
1 a» 
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tests, 'Quatets; Preſbyterlans ? If they do not reject the truth neceſary to 
ſalestien, Why do you pugiſh them ? Or if ſome that are in the with te per- 
dition; may be members of the commonwealth; why miſt theſe he exctadet 
upon tre account of religion? For I think there is no great odds, fs tö fav in 
of ſouls, which is the only end for which they are puniſhed, amongſt thoſe 
religions, lach whereof will niake thoſe who are of it miſs ſalvation. Only if 
there be any Fear of ſedueing thoſe who ate of the national church, the danger 
is moſt from that religion which comes neareſt to it, and moſt reſembles it. 
However; this you think but a juſt and neceflary caution in a Chriſtian 
4 commonwealth in reſpett of the members of it.” I ſuppoſe; for you love 
to ſpeak douhtfully, theſe members of x Chriſtian commonwealth you take 
ſuch care bf; are members alſe of the national church, whoſe religion is the 
true; and therefore you call them in the next patagraph, ſubjects of Chriſt's 
kingdom, to whom he has a ſpecial regard. For Diflenters, who are puniſhef 
to be made Chriſtians,” to whom forte is uſed ** to bring them to the 
true religion, and to the communion of the church of God,” it is plain are 
not . good Chriſtians, or of the true religion; unleſs you puniſh 
them to make them what they are already. The Diſſenters therefore who 
are already perverted, and reject the truth that muſt ſave them, you are hot 
1 ſuppaſe fo careful of, leſt they ſhould be ſeduced. Thoſe who have already 
the plague, need not be guarded from infection: nor can you fear that men fo 
deſperately perverſe, that penalties and puniſhments, joined to the light and 
ſtrength of the truth, have not been able to bring from the opinions they have 
eſpouſed. into the communion of the church, thould he ſeduced to Judaiſm, 
Mahometiſm, or Paganiſm,” neither of which has the advantage of truth or 
intereſt to prevail by. It is therefore thoſe of the national church; as I con- 
clude alſo from the cloſe of this paragfaph, where you ſpeak of God's own 
peculiar people, whom you think would be much the more in danger to be 
ſeduced by them, if they were endenizpned, fince they would I6ſe no worldly 
advantage by ſuch a change of their religion, i, e. by quitting the national 
church, to turn Jews, Mahometans,. or Pagans. 
Tuts mewꝛs, whatever you ſay of the ſufficient means of inſtruction pro- 
vided by the law, how well you think the members of the national church are 
inftracted in the true religion. It ſhews alſo, whatever you ſay of its being 
preſumable that they embrace it upon conviction, how much you are ſatisfied 
that che members of the national church are convinced of the truth of the 
religion they profeſs, or rather herd with; fince you think them in great danger 
to change it for Fudaiſin,, Mahometanifm, of Paganiſm itfelf upon equal 
terms, and becauſe they ſhall loſe no'worldly advantage by ſucha change. But 
if the forfeiting the civil rights of the commonyealth be the proper remedy 
to keep men in the communion of the church, Why is it uſed to Keep then 
from Judaiſm or Paganiſm, and not from: Phanaticiſm ? Upon this account 
why might-not Jews, Pagans, and Mahommetans be admitted to the rights 
ol the commonwealth,” as; far 2s. Papiſts, Independents, and Qifakers ?" But 
yon diſtribute to every one according to your good pleaſure; and" doubtlefs 
are fully juſtified by theſe following words: And whether this be not a rea- 
N „/ TT" I 
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ſonable and neceſſary caution; any man may Judge; who does but conſider 


within how few ages after the flood, ſuperſtition and idolatry prevailed 
* over the world,” and how apt even God's own peculiar people were to re- 
„ 'ceive that mortal infection, notwithſtanding al that he did to keep them 
«© from it.“ ND Wet FC Hoy | 9 $* K thr 


- 


"WHAT the ſtate of religion was in the firſt ages after the flood, is ſo im- 
perfectly known now, that, as I have ſhewed you in another place, you can 


make little advantage to your cauſe from thence. And ſince it was the ſame 
corruption then, which, as you own, withdraws men now from the true re- 
ligion, and hinders it from prevailing by its own light, without the aſſiſtance 
of force; and 'it is the ſame corruption that keeps Diſſenters, as well as 
Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans, from embracing of the truth: why differ- 
ent bh 55 of puniſhments ſhould be uſed to them, till there be found in 
them different degrees of obſtinacy, would need ſome better reaſon. Why 
this common pravity of human nature ſhould: make Judaiſm, Mahometiſm, 


or Paganiſm more catching than any fort of nonconformity, which hinders 
men from embracing the true religion; ſo that Jews, Mahometans, and 
Pagans mult, for fear of infecting others, be ſhut out from the common- 


Wealth, when others ate not; I would fain know ? Whatever it was that fo 


ſe no 0 advantage by ſuch a change. 


ances to more remote and un- 


and n light through the Goſpel, where the Chriſtian religion 
I 


» Mahometiſm, or Paganiſm upon equal terms, loſt ſo 


| Br doing it? Such a. law I defire you to ſhew. me ;, and if you cannot, 
al 


a@caunt. they would loſe nd worldly advantage by the change, are in. 8 
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much danger to be ſeduced, whether Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans are 


ende niz oned or no. 


o : 


= 


« Pagans particularly, you are ſo far from thinking that they ought not to be 
- «© excluded from the civil rights of the commonwealth, becauſe vf their reli- 
gion, that you cannot fe han their. religion can be ſuffered, by any com- 
« monwealth that knows and 19 the only true God, if they would be 
« thought to retain any jealouſy. for his honour, or even for that of human 
% nature.” Thus then you order the matter; Jews and Mahometans may 
be permitted to live in a Chriſtian commonwealth with the exerciſe of their 
religion, but not be endenizoned: Pagans may alſo be permitted to live 
there, but not to have the exerciſe of their religion, nor be endenizoned. 
Tuts according to the beſt of my apprehenſion is the ſenſe of your wards ; 
fox the clearneſs of your thoughts, or your cauſe, does not always ſuffer you 
to ſpeak wnly, and directly; as here, having been ſpeaking a whole page 
before what uſage the perſons of Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans were to 
have, you on a; fudden tell us their religion is not to be ſuffered, but ſay not 
What muſt be done with their perſons. For do you think it reaſonable that 
men who have any religion, ſhould live amongſt you without the exerciſe 
of that religion, in order to their converſion ? Which is no other but to make 
them down-right irre"igious, and render the very notion of a Deity inſigni- 
ficant, and of no influence to them in order to their converſion. , It being 


* 


- 


without any aß np ap to haye them acknowledge a ſuperior Being, but 


6s © LAS * 


religion... Since therefore to admit their perſons withaut the exerciſe 55 ir 
the 
13 y 


You, to contider... am edt gp) wor mnt twat id 24 
Ionen this neceſſity had not made you think. on angther way, of their 
kaving the-grdinary mezns of conxerſion, without their liying amongſt us, 


ont 


Bur that you may not be thou zht too gracious, you tell us, ec That as to P. 3. 
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that way by which in the beginting of Chriſtianity it was brought to the 
Heathen, world by the travels and preaching of the Apoſtles. But the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the Apoſtles are not, it feems,, fucceffors to this part of the com- 
miſſion, Go and teach all nations. And indeed it is one thing to be an am- 
baſſador from God to people that are already converted, and have provided 
good benefiges; another to be an ambal Tador from Heaven in a country 
Where you have neither the countenance of the magiſtrate, for the devout 
obedience. of the people. And who ſees not how one is bound to be zealous 
for the propagating of the true religion, and the convincing, converting, 
and fav ing of fouls in a country where it is eſtabfiſhed by aw? who can 
doubt but that there thoſe, who 'talk ſo much of it are in earneſt? Though 
yet fome men will hardly forbeat doubting, that thoſe men, however they 
pray for it, . are not much concerned for the converfion of Pagans, who will 
ither 17 to them to inſtruct them, nor Tuffer them to come to us for the 

means of converſion. _ Lhe 74 42ers ol, 8 
Ir is true What you fay, what Pagans call religion is abomination to the 
<© Almighty.” But if that requires an) thing from thoſe who retain any jea- 
louſy for the hopour of God, it is ſomething more than barely about the 
Pray where th ph abominations thall be committed. The true concern for the 
Honour of God is not, that idolatry thoultd be that out of England, but that 
it ſhould be leflened every-where, and by the light and preaching of the 
Goſpel be banifhed out of the world. Tf Pagans and jdoalters are, as you 
ſay, the << greateſt diſhonour conceivable to God almighty,” they arc as 
much ſo on the other fide of Tweed, or the ſea, as on this; for he from his 
throne equally beholds all the dwellers upon earth. Thoſe therefore who 
are truly jealous for the honour of God, will not, upon the account of his 
honour, be concerned for their being in this or that place, while there 
laters in the World; but that the number of thoſe who are ſuch a 


are 1do 
diſhonour to him, fhould every day be as much as poſſible diminiſhed, and 
they be brought to give him his due tribute of honour and praiſe in a right 
| wat works” t is in this-that a jeatouly, which is in earneſt for 
God's honour, truly ſhews itſelf, in wiſhing and endeavouring to abate the 
abomination, and drive 1dolatry, out of the, world ; not in driving idolaters 
out of any one country, or ſending them away to places and company, 
2 405 they ſhall find more encouragement to it. It is a ſtrange jealouſy for 
the honour of: God, that looks not beyond fach a mountain or river as di- 
vides a, Chriſtian and Pagan country. Wherever idolatry is committed, 
there God's honour is concerned; and thither men's jealouſy for his ho- 
nour, if it be ſincere indeed, will extend, and be in pain to ſeſſen and take 
away the provocation. But the pare God is provoked and diſhonoured in, 
which is à narrow conſideration in reſpect of the Lord of all the earth, will 
no otherwiſe employ. their zeal, who are in earneſt, than as it may more ot 


- 


leſs conduce to their converſion of the offenders. 

By if your jealouſy for the honour of God engages you fo far againſt 

Ireen Ae Ihe 21 2 

mens committing idolatry in certain places, chat you think thoſe ought to be 

excluded from the rights of the commonwealth, and not to be fuffered to be 

denizons, who, according to that place in the Romans brought by earl are 
| 9 „ without 
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4 without exeulſe, becauſe when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, but became vain in their tion, and changed the glory of the 
«* jncortuptible God into- an-ithage made like to corruptible man.“ TI (hall 
only change ſome of the words in the text you cite of Maiah, „I have baked 
« part thereof on the coals, and eaten it, and ſhall I make the reſidue there- 
& of a God? ſhall I faltdown to that which comes of a plant?“ and fo leave 
them with yow to confider whether your jealouſy in earneſt carries you ſofar 
as you talk of; and whether when you have looked about you, you are {till 
of the mind, that thoſe who do ſuch things ſhould be disfranchiſed and ſent 
away, and the exerciſe of no ſuch religion be any where permitted amongſt 


463 


us? for thoſe things are no leſs an abomination to God under a Chriſtian 


than Pagan name. One word more I have to fay to your jealouſy for the ho- 
jour of God, that if it be any thing more than in talk, it will ſet itſelf no 
leſs earneſtly againft other adominations, and the pradtifers of them, than 
againſt that of Bey. 
As to that in Job; xxxi. 26, 27 28, where he ſays idolatry © is to-be pu- 
niſhed bythe judge; this place alone, were there no other, is ſufficient 
to confirm their opinion, who conclude that book writ by a Jew. And how 
little the puniſhing: of idolatry in that commonwealth concerns our preſent 
caſe, I refer you for information to the author's letter. But how does your 
jealouſy for the honour of God carry you! to an exclufion of the Pagan reli- 
gion from amongſt you, but yet admit of the Jewiſh and Mahometan? Or 
is not the honour of God concerned in their denying our Saviour? 

Ir we are to look upon Job to have been writ before the time of Moſes, 
as the author would have it, p. 32. and ſo by a ſtranger to the common- 
wealth of Ifrael; it is plain the general apoſtacy he lays fo much ſtreſs on, 
was not ſpread ſo far, but that there was a government by his own confeſ- 
fion, eſtabliſhed out of Judea, free from, nay zealous againſt" idolatry : and 
why there might not be many more as well as this, which we hear of but 
by chance, it will concern him to ſhow. 

You geen, But as to the converting Jews; Mahometans, and Pagans 
to Chriſtianity; I fear there will be no great progreſs made in it, till Chriſ- 
© tians come to a better agreement and union among thendſelves,” I am 
_ * ſire our Saviour prayed” that al that ſhould believe in him, might be one 


P. . 


„in the Father and him,“ (i. e. F ſuppoſe” in that holy religion which he 


taught them from the Rather) that the world might believe that the Father 


lad (ent kim: and therefore when he comes to make inquiſition, why no 


more Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans have been converted to his religion; 
«F very much fear; that a great part of the blame will be found to lie upon 
the authors and promoters of ſects and diviſions among the profeſſors of 


it: Whieh therefore, Þ think, all that are guilty, and all that would not 


be. guilty, ought well to conſider.” + 


I ras1LY grant that our Saviour prayed that all might be one in that 


* holy religion-which- he taught them, and in that very prayer teaches what 
e en is} * This is life eternal, that they might know the tlie only true 
" Os and FOE CRT whom thou Haſt ſort.” * WL 3. But muſt 
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it. be expected, that therefore they ſhould all be of one mind in things not ne- 
ceſſarj do ſal vation? for whatever unity t was our Saviour prayed for here, 
it s certain the Apoſtles themſelves did not all of them agree in every thing: 
dut even the chief of them have had differences amongſt them in matters of 
religion, as appears, Gal. ii. 114. ng . 
Ax agreement in truths neceſſary to ſalvation, and the maintaining of 
charity and brotherly kindneſs. with-the diverſity of opinions in other things, 
is that which will very well eonſiſt with Chriſtian unity, and is all poſſibly 
tobe had in this world, in ſuch an incurable weakneſs and difference of 
men's underſtandings. This probably would contribute more to the conver- 
ſion of Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans, if thete were propoſed to them and 
others, for their admittance into the church, only the plain ſimple truths 
of the Goſpel neceſſary to ſalvation, than all the fruitleſs pudder und talk 
about unitiag Chriſtians in matters of leſs moment, according to the draught 
and preſoription of a certain ſet of men anywhere, ot I 
„ WHAT blame will lie on the authors and promoters of ſets and diviſi- 
ons,“ and, let me add, animoſities amongſt Chriſtians, when Chriſt 
comes to make 4nquiſition Why no more Jews,, Mahometans, and Pagans 
ere converted, they who are concerned dught certainly well to conſider.” 
And to abate in great meaſure this miſchief for the future, they who talk ſo 
much of ſects and diviſions, would do well to conſider too, whether thoſe 
are not moſt authors and promoters of ſects and diviſions, who impoſe creeds, 
and ceremonies and articles of menꝰs making; and make things not neceſſary 
ta ſalvation, the neceſſary terms of communion, excluding and driving from 
them ſuch as out of conſcience and perſuaſion cannot aſſent and ſubmit to 
them; and treating them as if they were utter aliens from the church of God, 
and ſuch as were deſervedly ſhut out as unfit to be members of it: who nar- 
row Chriſtianity within bounds of their own-making, which the Goſpel knows 
nothing of; and often, for things by themſelves. confeſſed indifferent, thruſt 
men out of their communion, and then puniſh them for not being of it. 
Wund ſees not, but the bond of unity might be preſerved, in the different 
perſuaſions of men concerning things not neceſſary to ſalvation, if they were 
not made neceſſary to church communion? What two thinking men of the 
church of England are there, who differ not one from the other in ſeveral ma- 
tetial points of religion, who nevertheleſs are members of the ſame church, 
and in unity one with another? Make but one of thoſe points the Shibboleth 
of a party, and erect it into an article of the national church, and they are 
preſently divided; and he of the two, whoſe judgment happens not to agree 
with national orthodoxy, is immediately cut off — communion. Who! 
beſeech you is it in this caſe that makes the ſect? Is it not thoſe who contract 
the church of Chriſt within limits of their own contrivance? who, by arti- 
cles and ceremonies of their own forming, ſeparate from their communion 
all that have-not.perſuaſions'which-juſt jump with their model? 
Ix is frivolous here to pretend authority. No man has or can have autho- 
rity to ſhut any one out of the church of Chriſt, for that for which Chriſt 
himſelf will not ſhut him out of heaven. Whoſoeyer does fo, is truly goo 
2 Eeſahons N 7 a 18 598 | | author 
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author and ptomotet of ſchiſin and divifion, ſets up a ſect, and tears in pieces 
the church of Chriſt. of which. oveny one who believes, and practiſes what 
is neceflary-to ſalvation it à part and member; and cannot, without the 
it of ſahiſm, be ſeparated from) or kept out of its external communion. 
f. ci *lording it over the heritage of God, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. and thus over- 
ſeeing by ũmpoſition dn the unwilling, aud not conſenting, (which ſeems to 
be the meaning of St. Peter) moſt of the laſting ſects which ſo mangle 
Chriſtianity; had, their grigina, n hEE⁊mvontinue to have their ſupport: and 
were it not ifur theſe eſtahliſhedſects under the ſpecious names of national 
churches, Which, by their coattacted and arbitrary limits of communion, 
juſtiſy againſt themſelves the ſeparation and like narrowneſs of others; the 
difference! o opinions which do not ſo much begin to be, as to appear and 
 beg/owned usder Toleration, would either make no ſect nor divifion ; or 
ela; i then wege ſo extrauagant as to be oppoſite to what is neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and ſo neceſſitate a ſeparation; the clear light of the Goſpel, 
joined with a ſtrict diſcipline of manners, would. quickly chace them out of 
the world, But whilſt needleſa impofitions and moot points in divinity 
ate ſtabliſhed i by the. penal laves e and the pecious pretences 
of guthorit yz what hope is there, that there Mould: be ſuch an union 
amongit Qhriſtians anywhere, as might invite a rational Turk or Infidel to 
embmce d religion, wheteob be is told they have a revelation' from God; 
which yet ãn ſome places he is not ſuffeted to read, and in no place ſhall he 
be permitted to underſtand for himſelf, or to follow according to the beſt 
of his underſtanding, arhen at ſhall at all thwart (though in things confeſſed 
not neceflaryi.to- ſalvation): any af thoſe ſelect points of doctrine, diſcipline, 
or outward: worthip; whereof the national church has been pleaſed to make 
up: its articles, pality, and ceremonies? And 1 aſk; what a ſober ſenſible 
heathen muſt thank-of: i tbe, diviſions amongſt Chriſtians not owing to Tole- 
rations if he ſhould find in an iſland, . where Chriſtianity ſeems to be in its 
greateſt purity, the ſouth and north parts eſtabliſhing churches upon the dif- 
ferences of only whether fewer or more, thus and thus choſen; ſhould go- 
vern s though the revelation they both pretend to be their rule, ſay nothing 
directly one way or the other: each contending with ſo much eagerneſs, that 
they deny each other to be churches of Chriſt; that is, in effect, to be true 
Chriſtians ? To which if one ſhould add tranſubſtantiation, conſubſtantia- 
tion, cal preſence, articles: and diſtinctions ſet up by men without autho—ʒ 
rity. from Soripture; and other leſs differences, which good Chriſtians may 
dient abaut without endangering their ſalvation, eſtabliſhed by law in the 
ſeveraꝶ parts of Chriſtendom: I aſk; Whether the magiſtrates interpoſing in 
matters of religion; and eſtabliſhing national churches by the force and pe- 
nalties of civil laws, with their diſtinct (and at home reputed neceſſary) 
confeſſians and ceremonies, do not by law and power authorize and perpe! 
tuate ſects among Chriſtians, to the great prejudice of Chriſtianity, and ſcan- 
dal ta Inſidels, more than any thing that cantarife from a mutual Toleration, 
with charity and'a good life . —rV ra 
I 
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| farce and perſecution, to the * reproach, ſhame, and difkonour of the 


L. II. p. 356. 


England we are ſpeaking of, to puniſh Diiſenters from the national re- 
ligion, becauſe it is a vice. I will, if you pleafe, in what I ſaid, change 


5 750 che names any one ſhall give, or ed to give them, become articles 


theſe ſubdiviſions and diſeountenanced ſects, puter e power to enforce their 
iendly 


backed by the civil power, which they never fail ta make uſe of, at leaſt as 


e conſciences in their articles of faith, and ways of "rags 36 true religion 
« would ſpread wider, and be more fruitful in the lives 

than ever hitherto it has done by the impoſing of creeds and ceremonies. 

anſwer, give the name of vice to errors in opinion, and difference in ways 


between us, expreſs it as you pleaſe. This being a conteſt only about the | 


your anſwer will look, for thus it runs: It ſeems. then with you the reject- 


% not; comprehended in the name vice.” 


Vet them ennapt theſe, and: if you will, 88 theft, and murder too, 
- Fram tha name: of; vice ; nas, call them virtuos: will they, by their calling 
them fa, ba exempt fram the 


A tired LETTER for Foutration. 


Tuos who! have fo. much in their mouths, the authors of ſects and di- 
« viſions, with: ſo. little: advantage: to their cauſe; 1 ſhall deſire to conſider, 
whether, national churches cſtablifhed as now- they are, are not as much ſects 
andidivifions in Chriſtianity, as ſmaller collections under the name of diſtinet 
churches, are in reſpect of the national? Only with this difference, that 


peculiar doctrines and diſcipline, uſually live more fr like Chriſtians, 
and ſeem only to damand Chriſtian liberty; whereby —＋ is leſs appearance 
of unchriſtian diviſion among them: whereas thoſe national ſects, being 


a pretence of authority over their brethren, uſually breathe out nothing but 
Chriſtian, religion. 


IS AID, that iß che n magiſhrates would ſeverely 1 en ſet 1 
<< ſelves againſt vice in whomſoever it is found, and leave men to their own 


its profeſſors, 
Here I call: only immorality. of: manners, vice; you on the contrary, in your 


of worſhip: from the national church: for this is the. matter in queſtion 


Ggnification of a ſhort ſyllable in the Engliſtr tongue, we muſt leave to the 
maſters of that language to judge which of theſe two is the proper uſe of 

it. But yet, from my uſing the word vice, you conclude praſencly, taking 
it in your ſenſe, not mine, that the magiſtrate has a power in England, for 


the word vice into that I meant by it, and ſay thus, if the magiſtrates will 
ſeverely and impartially ſet. themſelves againſt he diſhoneſty and debauchcry 
of men's. lives, and ſuch immoralities as I contra- from errors in 
ſpeculative opinions of religion, and ways of worſhip: and then pray ſee how 


ing the true religion, and refuſing to worſhip God in decent ways pre- 
« ſcrided by thoſe, to whom Gad has left the ordering of thoſe matters, are 
But vou tell me, If I except 


theſe things, and wilk not allow them to be called by the name of vice, 
2 


rhaps other men may, think it as xeaſonable to except ſome other things 
i. 6. from being ee which: they have kindneſs for: for in- 
nee, ome may peahaps except: davorce,. pal eoncubin- 
4 * — Gmple fomiaatian, or marrying. w NG thought forbidden.” 


them! Or 
theſs immoralities 


s. powes [of 
can they claim an impunity by what I have adi Wi 


7 « cf 
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.« of faith, or ways of worſhip?” Whichiis all, as I expreſsly ſay in the words 
yon here cite of mine, that I would have the magiſtrates leave men to their 
own canſgiences in- But, Sir, you have, for me, liberty of conſcience to 
uſe wordis in what ſenſe you pleaſe; I think, where another is con- 
cernad, it favours more af ingenuity and love of truth, rather to mind the 
ſenſe of him that ſpeaks, than to make a duſt and noiſe with a miſtaken word, 
if any ſuch advantage were given you. er 1705 

Lou lays that ſome men would through careleſſneſs never acquaint them- 
ſelves with; the-truths-whiah muſt ſave them, without being forced to do it, 
„ hich (du ſuppoſe) may be very true, notwithſtanding that (as I ſay) ſome 


* 
* * 
* 


„ ate called at the dhird hour, ſome at the ninth, and ſome at the eleventh 


_ * hour; and Whenever they are called, they embrace all the truths neceſſary 
'* (te ſalxation. At deaſt I do not ſhe Why it may not: and therefore this 
_< may be nolip. for any thing I have ſaid to prove it to be one.” This I take 
not to hen anſwer tomy argument, which was, that, ſince ſome are not 
called; till the eleventh hour, no-hody can know who thoſe are, who 
« would never acquaint themſelves with thoſe truths that muſt ſave them, 
without farce,” which s therefore neceſſary, and may indirectly and at a 
dliſtance do them ſome ſeruice. Whether that was my argument or no. I 
leave che reader to judge: but that you may nat miſtake it now again, I tell 
you here it. is ſo, and needs another anſwer. | 5 
Vous way of uſing .puniſhments in ſhort is this, that all that conform 
not to the national ehureh, where it is true, as in England, ſhould be pu- 
_ niſhed ; hat for? „ to make them canſider. This I told you had ſome- 


thing of 1 To which you reply, that you uſed the word only p. 


in another ſenſe, which I miſtook: whether I miſtook your meaning in the 
uſe of chat word or no, or whether it was natural ſo to take it, or whether 
that opinion hich il charged on you by that miſtake, when you tell us, that 
not examining, is indeed the next end for Which they are puniſhed,” be 


P. 45. 


not your opinion, let us /leave to the reader; for when you have that word in 


What ſenſe you pleaſe, what I ſaid will be nevertheleſs true, viz. That 
to puniſh. e, we Dillenters, to make them conſider, has ſomething 
impracticable in it, unleſs not to be of the national religion, and not to 
*: conſider, be the fame thing.” Theſe words you anſwer nothing to, hav- 


ing as you thought a great advantage of talking about my miſtake of your f 


Word only. But unleſs you will ſuppoſe, not to be of the national church, 
and nat to conſider, be the ſame thing, it will follow, that to :puniſh Diſ- 
ſenters, as Diſſenters, to make them confider, has ſomething of imprar- 
ticable in it. a ee een Mas en blass 
Tus law puniſhes all Diſſenters: for what? To make them all con- 
form, that's evident; to what end? Tonnake them all -confider, ay you : 
that canaot be, for it lays nathing of it; nor: is it certain that all Diſſenters 
have not-conſideret;; nor is there any care taken by the law to enguire 
Whether they have conſidered, hen they do confornr; yet this was the 
eng intended by the magiſtrate. So them with vou it is ipractwable and al- 
lowable in making laws, for the!legiflator to lay puniſhments by law en 
4 1 1 


bo O o o 2 | men, 
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men, for an end which they may be ignorant of, for he ſays nothing of it; 
on men, whom he never takes care to enquire, whether they have done it or 
no, before he relax the puniſhment, which had no other next end but to 
make them do it But though he fays nothing of conſidering, in laying on 
the penalties, nor aſks! any thing about it, when he takes them off; yet every 
body muſt underſtand that he ſo meant it. Sir, Sancho Pancha, in the go- 
vernment of his iſland, did not expect that men ſhould underſtand his mean- 
_- ing by his gaping: but in another iſland it ſeems, if you bad the manage. 
ment, you would not think it to have any thing of impracticable or impo- 
litick in it: for how far the proviſion of means of inſtruction takes this off, 
we ͤſhall fee in another place. And, laſtly, to lay puniſhments on men for 
nan end which is already attained; for ſome among the Diſſenters may have 
confidered, is What other law- makers look on as impracticable, or at leaſt 
P. 24. unjuſt. But to this you anſwer, in your uſual way of circle, That if” [ 
, ſuppoſe you are for puniſhing Diſſenters whether they conſider or no,” l 
am in a great miſtake; for the Diſſenters (which is my word, not your's) 
„ hom you are for puniſhing, are only ſuch as reject the true religion 

- <,-propoſed to them, with reaſons and arguments ſufficient to convince them 
of the truth of it, who therefore can never be ſuppoſed to conſider thoſe 
reaſons and arguments as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting that 
religion, or (in my language) continue Diſſenters; for if they did fo con- 
1-46: fider them, they would not continue Diſſenters. Of the fault for which 
men were to be puniſhed, diſtinguiſhed from the end for which they were 
to be puniſhed we heard nothing, as I remember, in the firſt draught of 
Four ſcheme, which we had in the argument conſidered,” &c. But ! 
doubt not but in your general terms you will be able to find it, or what elſe 
1 mo pleaſe : for now having ſpoken out, that men, who are of a different re- 
ligion from the true, which has been tendered them with ſufficient evidence, 
(and who are they whom the wiſe and benign Difpoſer and Governor of all 
things has not furniſhed with competent means of ſalvation) are criminal, 
and are by the magiſtrate to be puniſhed as ſuch, it is neceſſary your ſcheme 

mould be compleated; and whither that wall carry you, it is eaſy to ſee. 

Bor pray, Sir, ate there no Conformiſts that ſo reject the true religion 
and would you have them puniſhed too, as you here profeſs ? Make that 
practicable by your ſcheme, and you have done ſomething to perſuade us 

_ . that your end in earneſt, in the uſe of force, is to make men conſider, un- 
derſtand, and be of the true religion; and that the rejecting the true reli- 
gion tendered with ſufficient evidence, is the crime which bona fide you 
would have puniſhed; and till you do this, all that you may ſay concerning 

- puniſhing men to make them conſider as they ought, to make them receive 
the true religion, to make them embrace the truth that muſt ſave them, 
c. will, with all ſober, judicious, and unbiaſſed readers, paſs only for the 
mark of great zeal, if it ſcape amongſt men as warm and as ſagacious as you 
are, a harſher name: whilſt thoſe-Conformiſts, who negle& matters of te- 
- ligion, who reject the ſaving truths of the Goſpel, as vifbly and as certainly 
as any Diſſen ers, have yet no penalties laid upon them. You 
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+ You talk much of conſidering and not conſidering as one ought; of em- 
e bracing-and rejecting the true religion,” and abundance more to this pur- 
poſe ; Which all; however very good and ſavoury words, that look-very well, 
hen you come to the application of force, to procure that end expreſſed in 
them, amount to no more but Conformity and Non- conformity: If you ſee 
.,not this, I pity you; for I would fain think you a fair man, who means well, 
though you have not light upon the right way to the end you propoſe : but 
if you ſee it, and Rm in your uſe of theſe good expreſſions to lead men 
into a miſtake in this matter; conſider what my Pagans and Mahometans 
could do worſe to ſerve a bad cauſe. a uf "14 
WHATEVER: you may imagine, I write ſo in this argument, as I have be- 
fore my eyes the account I/ſhall one day render for my intention and regard to 
truth in the management of it. I look on myſelf as liable to error as 
others; but this I am ſure of, I would neither impoſe on you, myſelf, nor 
any body; and ſhould be very glad to have the truth in this point clearly 
eſtabliſhed: and therefore it is, I defire-you again to examine, whether all 
the ends you name to be intended by your-uſe of force, do in effect, when 
fore is to be your way put in practice, reach any farther than bare outward 
Conformity? Pray conſider whether it be not that which makes you ſo ſhy 
of the term Diſſenters, which you tell me is mine, not your word. Since 
none are by your ſcheme to be puniſhed, but thoſe who do not conform to 
the national religion. Diſſenters, I think, is the proper name to call them 
by and I can ſee no reaſon you have to boggle at it, unleſs your opinion has 
ſomething in it you are unwilling ſhould be ſpoke out, and called by its right 
name: but whether you like. it or no, perſecution, and perſecution af Diſ-- 
enters, are names that belong to it as it ſtands now.. 
And now I think I may leave you your queſtion, wherein you aſſt, * But P. 244 
cannot Diſſenters be puniſnhed for not being of the national religion, as the 
fault, and yet only to make them conſider, as the end for which they are 
e punithed ? to be anſwered by yourſelf, or to be uſed. again, where you 
think there is any need of ſo nice a diſtinction, as between the fault for which 
men are puniſhed by laws, and the end for which they are puniſhed. For to 
me I conſeſs it is hard to find any other immediate end of puniſhment in the. 
intention of human laws, but the amendment of the fault puniſhed; though: 
it may be ſubordinate to other and remoter ends. If the law be only to 
punich non- conformity, one may truly ſay, to cure that fault, or to pro- 
duce conformity, is the end of that law; and there is nothing elſe imme - 
diately aimed at by that law, but conformity; and whatever elſe it tends to 
ds an end, muſt be only as a conſequence of conformity, whether it be edi- 
fication, (increaſe of charity, or ſaving of ſouls, or Whatever elſe may be 
"thought a conſequence of conformity, 80 chat in a law, which with pe- 
nalties requires conformity, and nothing elſe; one cannot ſay, properly IL. 
think, tha conſideration is the end of that law; unleſs conſideration be a. 
eonſsquence of conformity, to which conformity is ſubordinate, and does 
naturally conduce,, or elſe is neceſſary ta it. i ie 
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21. 7 Pyargoing that itt is. unjuſt as woll as impracticable, you-reply, Where 

the hatioral church is the true church of God, to hich all men ought to 

join themtelves, and ſufficientevidenee is offered to convincermen that it 

is ſo: there it is a fault to be out of the national church, becauſe it is a 

fault not to be convineed that the national church, is chat true church of 

<< God. And therefore ſinee there mens net being ſo convinced, . can only 

* be imputed to heit not conſidering as they ought,” the evidence which is 

offered to conviuce them; it cannot be unjuſt to puniſn them to make 

them ſo to conſider it. Pray tell me, which is a man's duty, to be of 

the national church firſt; or to be convinced f ſt, that its religion is true, 

and then to be of it? If it be his duty te be convinced firſt, Why then do 

ou puniſh him for nat being ef it, When it 45 his duty tobe coanvinced of 

the truth of its religion, before it isthis duty to be of it? Hf you ſay it is his 

duty to be of it firſt; why then is not force uſed to him afterwards, though 

he be ſtill ignorant and vnconvinced? But you anfwer, It is his fault not 

to be convinced.“ What, every one's fault - every-where? No, you li- 

mit it to places Where fuffcient evidence is offered to convince men that 

44 the national church is the true church ef God.” To which pray let me 

add, the national church is ſo the true church of God, that no- body 

aut of its communion can embrace the truth that maſt ſave him, or be in 

the way to ſalvation. For if a man may be in the way to ſalvation out of the 

national church, he is enough in the true church, and needs no force to bring 

him into any other: for when a man is in the to Aalvation, there is no 

meceffity of force to bring him into any church of any denomination, in order 

to his falvation. So that not to be of ihe national church, though true, 

will not be a fault which the magiſtrate has a right to puniſh, until ſufficient 

cvidence is offered to prove that a man cannot be ſaved out of it. Now ſince 

P. 51. you tell us, that by ſufficient evidenet you mean ſuch as will certainly win 

aſſent; when you have offered ſuch evidence to convince men that the na- 

tional church, any where, is ſo the true chureh, that men cannot be ſaved 

- out of its communion, Ithink I may allo them to be ſo faulty as to deſerve 

what puniſhment you ſhall think fit. If you hope to mend the matter by 

P. 25. the following words, where you ſay, that Where ſuch evidenee is offered, 

there men's not being convinced can only be imputed to men's not con- 

. -fidering as they onght;” they will not help you. For to conſider as they 

-< ought,” being, by your own interpretation, to conſider ſo as not to reject; 

P. 40. then your anſwer amounts to Juſt thus much, That it is a fault not to be 

% convinced that the national chureh is the true church of God, where ſuffi- 

* -cjent evidence is offered to convinee men that it is iſo. Sufſieient evidence 

-< is ſuch as will certainly gain aſſent with thoſe Who conſider as they ought, 

ie. Who conſider fo as not to reject, or tobe moved heartily to embrace, 

' + which I think is to be convinced. Who can have the heart now to deny 

any of this? Can there be any thing ſurer, than that men's not being con- 

-vinced, is to be imputed to them if they are not convinced, where ſuch 

evidence is offered to them as does convines them? And to puniſh all ſuch, 
you have my free conſent. en, N 
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Wuscruex all you fay have, any thing more in it. than this, I appeal to 


47k 


my readers: and) ſhould; willingly do it. to you, did not I fear, that the 


jumbling of thoſe. good and plauſible. words in your head, of ſufficient 
«, evidenee;, conſider as one ought,” &a. might a little: jargogle your 
thoughts, and lead you hoodwinked- the round of your own” beaten circle. 
This is a danger thoſe. are. much expoſed to, who accuſtom themſelves to 


fgnify ſomething, yet, when their mganing comes to be caſt up as they are 


- You go on, What juſtice it would be for the magiſtrate to puniſh one 


« for not being a Carteſian, it will be time enough to conſider when I have 


4e proved it to be as neceſſary for men to be Carteſians, as it is to be Chri- 
ee ſtians, or members of God's church. This will be a much better anſwer 
to what I faid, when you' have proved that to be à Chriſlian or a member of 
God's church, it is neceſſary for a Diſſenter to be of the church of England. 
If it be not juſtice to puniſh a man for not being a Carteſian, becauſe it is 
not as neceſſary to be 4 Carteſian, as to be a Chriſtian; I fear the ſame argu- 


ment will hol againſt puniſhing a man for not uſing the croſs in baptiſm, or 


not kneeling at the Lord's Supper; and it will lie on you to prove, that it is 
as-neceflary to uſe the croſs. in baptiſm, or kneeling at the Lord's Supper, as 
it is to be a Chriſtian; for if they are not as neceſſary as it is to be a Chriſtian, 
you cannot by ycur own rule, without injuſtice, puniſh men for not con- 
forming. to a church wherein they are made an indiſpenable part of confor- 
mity s and by this rule it will be injuſtice to puniſh any man for not being 
of that church wherein any thing is required not neceſſary to ſalvation; for. 
mat, I think, is the neceſſity of being x Chriſtian .. AGED 

To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of puniſhing Diffenters' to make them exa- 
mine, I faid, that ſo they were puniſhed for not having offended againſt a. 
„% law; for there is no law of the land that requires them to examine.” 
Your! reply is, That you think the contrary is plain enough: for where 
« the laws provide ſufficient means of inſtruction in the true religion, and 
then require all men to embrace that religion; you think the moſt natu- 
* rakconftruction of thoſe laws is, chat they require men to embrace it upon 
instruction and conviction, as it cannot be expected they ſhould do without 
* examining: che grounds upon which it ſtands.” Your anſwer were very 
true, i they could not embrace without examining and cobviction. But 


P. 25. 


L. II. p- 373. 


P. 45. 


ance there is a ſhorter way to embracing, which coſts no more pains than 


walking as far as the church, your anſwer no, more proves that the law re- 
e ee than if a man at Harwich being ſubpœnaed to appear in 


eſtminſter-Hall next term, you- ſhould ſay the ſubpœna required him to 


came'by ſea; becauſe there was ſufficient means provided for his paſſage in- 
the ondinery boat that by appointment goes conſtantly from Harwich. to 
London: but he taking it to be more for his eaſe wal diſpatch,, goes the 


ihorter way by. land, and finds that having made his appearance. in court as 
was required, the law is {atisficd,, and there is no enquiry made, what way 
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Ir therefore men can embtace ſo as to ſatisfy the law without examining, 
A. p. 6. and it be true that they fo “ fly from the means of right information, are o 
| «© negligent in, and averſe to'examining,” that there is need of penalties to 
make them-do it, as you tell us at large; how is it a natural conſtruction of 
thoſe laws, that they require men to examine, which having provided ſuffi- 
cient means of inſtruction, require men only to conform, without ſaying any 
thing of examining?” eſpecially when the cauſe aſſigned by you of men's neg. 
lecting to examine, is not want of means of inſtruction, but want of pe- 
e nalties to over - balance their averſion” to the uſing thoſe means; which 
P.43- you yourſelf confeſs, Where you ſay, When the beſt proviſion is made 
| e that can be, for the inſtruction of the people, you fear a great part of 
T. II. p. 374. „ them will ſtill need penalties to bring them to hear and receive inſtruc- 
« tion :” and therefore perhaps the remainder of that paragraph, when you 
have conſidered it again, will not appear ſo impertinent a declamation as you 
are pleaſed to think it: for it charged your method, as it then ſtood, of pu- 
niſhing men for not conſidering and examining, with theſe abſurdities. That 
it puniſhed men for not doing that which the law did not require of them, 
nor declare the neglect of to be a fault; contrary to l. of all laws, 
contrary to the common ſenſe of mankind, and the practice of all law: makers; 
who always firſt declared the fault, and then ' denounced penalties againſt 
thoſe who after a time ſet ſhould be found guilty of it. It charged your 
method, that it allows not - impunity to the innocent, but puniſhes whole 
tribes together, the innocent with the guilty; and that the thing deſigned 
in the law was not mentioned in it, but left to the people, whoſe fault was 
want of conſideration, to be by confideration found out. 

To avoid theſe abſurdities, you have reformed your ſcheme, and now in 
your reply own with the frankeſt perſecutors, that you puniſh men down- 
right for their religion, and that to be a Diſſenter from the true religion, is 

a fault to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate. This indeed is plain dealing, and 
clears your method from theſe. abſurdities as long as you keep to it: but 
wherever you tell us, that your laws are to make men hear, to make men 
conſider, to make men examine; whilſt the laws themſelves ſay nothing of 
hearing, conſidering, and examining ; there you are ſtill chargeable with all 

theſe abſurdities: nor will the diſtinction, which without any difference 
ou would ſet up, between the fault for which men were to be puniſhed, and 

the end for which they are to be puniſhed, do you any ſervice herein, as I 
Have ſhewed you in another place, . 

To what 1 faid L. II. from p. 374 to p. 379, concerning thoſe who by 
your ſcheme are to be puniſhed, you having thought fit not to anſwer any 
thing, I ſhall here again offer it to your conſideration : | 
Lr us enquire, firſt, Who it is you would have be puniſhed. In the 
«© place above cited, they are thoſe who are got into a wrong way, and are 
«« deaf to all perſuaſions. If theſe are the men to be puniſhed, let a law be 
„% made againſt them: you have my conſent ; arid that is the proper courſe 
« to have offenders puniſhed. For you do not, I hope, intend to puniſh 
any fault by a law, which you do not name in the law; nor make a _ 
Ya 7 | hy * | 66 again 
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46 againſt any fault you would not rer ere And now, if you are 
«"{incere, and in earneſt, and are, as a fair man ſhould be, for what your 
. words plainly-fignify; and nothing elſe; what will ſuch a law ſerve for ? 
+ Men in the wrong way are to be puniſhed: but who are in the wrong way, 
„ is the queſtion. Lou have no mote reaſon. to determine it againft one, who 
SR From you, than he has to conclude againſt you, who differ Un 
him: nq, not though ou have the magiſtrate and the national church ot 


o 


«your ade, Por ik ic differ from them be to be in the wrong way; you 
ce | who are in t. e right way in England, will be in the Wrong way in France. 


„ Exery one here muff be judge for himſelf: and your law will reach no- 


body, i ven have convinced him be is in the wrong way and then 
FN. Irren ie K. | enn 
Ws. 9 5 be ng need of puniſhment to: make him conſider : unleſs you 
1 aff 


e what you have denied, and have men puniffied for em- 
> Bri eiu the relpion they believe to be true, When it differs from yours or 
aft FEISS - 7 T3923 2 5% et ov» * N ty + L646 533 MRS CE Hl”, of 43 CES 28 bo by ny x 

2 publick.. 9 NS 3384/47 4+ BUM GEN ies fi. reren 8 
beides being inthe wrong yay, thoſe Who you would hare puntthed, 
eh de ſuch as are deaf to all perſuaſions.. But any/fuch, 1 ſuppoſe, you 
&f will hatdly Find, who hearken' to. no-body,. not to thoſe of their own 
COS ett w CI St as £2751 tt 41 Lr ++ 172 
e, on mean — 995 to all perfuafions, all perſuaflons of a contra- 
a 17. A or of a different church; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, JEL abundant- 
ng in your over chutch, as well as e ſewhete; and I preſume to them 
Yau are 10 charitable, that you would not have them puniſhed for not 


ner to feducets. For conſtancy in the trürh, and perſeverance 


1 e to be chctoraget,” thin By any penaltics 


« checked in the oftfiodox.” And your. chirc 


ace And your, charch doubtleſs, as well as all 
«others, is. orthodox to iefelf in all 16s tehets.. Tf BY mean by all perſua- 
* Hog, all your 1 pbRane or all perſuaſion 6f thoſe of your communian ; 
4 6 ds but beg the queſtion, 104 ſuppoſe 7 have 4 right to puniſh thoſe 
„ Ret eit, and will nor com xvith r 

"Your next words ate When men fly from the means of hd infor- 
„mation, and will not ſo much as confider how: reaſonable it is 

end implaretally is examine 2 religion, which they etabraced upon fach 
*<-inducements as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore 
with little or no examination of the proper emen of it; what human 
* method can be uſed to Bring them to act Hke men, in an affair of ſuch 
* conſequence, and to make a wiſer and more rational choice, but that of 


* laying ſuch. penalties upon them, as may ballance the weight of Fe Nee: h 


** judices, which.inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true, and re- 
«* cover them to ſo much fobriety and reflection, as' ſeriouſly to put the queſ- 
* tion to themſelves, Whether it be really worth the while to undergo ſuch 
, 1nconveniencies for adhering to a religion, which, for any thing they 
„ know, may be falſe, or for rejecting another (if that be the caſe) which, 
for any thing they know, may be true, till they have brought it to the bar 


1 | ve! lere? Here yo! 5 in ſuch as 
« prefer rr iS Which 1 wered already, I ſhall 
here fay no more, but that, fince our church will not allow thoſe to be in 
en falle way who are out of the church of Rome, becauſe the church of 

. P p p | % Rome, 


reaſonable it is thoroughly 
"to examine a religion, which they embraced upon Fuck, 
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in the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper 


from your puniſhment; you manifeſtly trifle. For every church's teſti- 


nothing; or elfe the differing churches teſtimonies muſt be taken one for 


think, you cannot eſcape. 


and all admonitions and perſuaſions prove vain and ineffectual ; differs 
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Rome, which pretends infallibility, declares her's to be the only true 
way; certainly no one of our church, nor any other, which claims not 
infallibility, can require any one to take the teſtimony of any church, 
as a ſufficient proof of the truth of her own doctrine. So that true and 
falſe, as it commonly happens, when we ſuppoſe them for ourſelves, 
or our party, in effect, ſignify juſt nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe; 
unleſs we can think that true or falſe in England, which will not be 
ſo at Rome or Geneya ; and vice verla. As Br the reſt of the deſcrip. 
tion of thole, on whom you are here laying penalties; I beſeech you 
conſider whether it will not belong to any of your church, let it be what 
it will. Conſider, I fay, if there be none in your church who have em- 
braced her religion upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway at all 


grounds of it; who have not been inclined by the prejudices; who do 
not adhere to a religion which for any thing they know may be falſe; 
and who have rejected another, which for any thing they know may be 
true. If you have any ſuch in your communion, and it will be an admi- 
rable, though I fear but a little flock, that has none ſuch in it, conſider 
well what you have done. You have prepared rods for them, for which! 
imagine they will con you no thanks. For to make any tolerable ſenſe of 
what you here propoſe, it muſt be underſtood that you would have men 
of all religions puniſhed, ta make them confider whether it be really worth 
the while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies for adhering to a religion, 
which for any thing they know may be falſe. If you hope to avoid that, 
by what you 2 ſaid of true and falſe; and pretend that the ſuppoſed 
preference of the true way in your church ought to preſerve its members 


mony, that it has choſen the true way, muſt be taken for itſelf; and then 
none will be liable; and your new invention of puniſhment is come to 


another; and then they will be all out of the true way, and your church 
need penalties as well as the reſt. So that, upon your principles, they 
muſt all or none be puniſhed. Chuſe which you pleaſe; one of them, [ 


« WHAT you fay in the next words : Where inſtruction if ſtifly refuled, 


nothing, but in the way of expreſſing, from deaf to all perſuaſions: and 
ſo that is anſwered already. " N Th : | 
<« In another place, you give us another deſcription of thoſe you think 
ought to be puniſhed, in theſe words: Thoſe who refuſe to embrace the doc- 
trine, and ſubmit to the ſpiritual government of the proper miniſters of re- 
ligion, who by ſpecial deſignation are appointed to exhort, admonitſh, re- 
prove, &c. .Here then, thoſe to be puniſhed, are ſuch who refuſe to em- 
brace the doctrine, and ſubmit to 7 government of the proper miniſters 
of religion. Whereby we are as much ſtill at uncertainty as we were before, 
who thoſe are who, by your ſcheme, and lays ſuitable to it, are iF 
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puniſhed; ſince every church has, as it thinks, its proper miniſters of 


religion: and if you mean thoſe that refuſe to embrace the doctrine, and 
ſubmit to the government of the- miniſters of another church ; then all 


men will be guilty, and muſt be puniſhed, even thoſe of your own church 


as well as others. If you mean thoſe who refuſe, &c. the miniſters of their 
own church, very few will incur your penalties: but if by theſe proper 
miniſters of religion, the miniſters of ſame particular church are intend- 
ed, why do you not name it? Why are you fo reſerved in a matter, where- 
in, if you ſpeak not out, all the reſt that you ſay will be to no purpoſe ? 


Are men to be puniſhed for refuſing to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit 


to the government of the 2 miniſters of the church of Geneva? For 
this time, ſince you have declared nothing to the contrary, let me ſuppoſe 
you of that church; and then I am ſure, that is it that you would name: 
for of whatever church you are, if you think the miniſters of any one 
church ought to be hearkened to, and obeyed, it muſt be thoſe of your 
own. There are perſons to be puniſhed, you fay ; this you contend for all 
through your book, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on it, that you make the pre- 
ſervation and propagation of religion, and the falvation of ſouls, to de- 
pend on it: and yet you deſcribe them by ſo general and equivocal marks, 


that, unleſs it be upon ſuppoſitions which no- body will grant you, I dare 


fay, neither you nor any body elſe will be able to find one guilty. Pray 


find me, if you can, a man whom you can judicially proye, (for he that is to 


be puniſhed by law, muſt be fairly tried) is in a wrong way, in reſpect of 
his faith; I mean, who is deaf to all perſuaſions, who flies from all means 
of a right information, who refuſes to embrace the doctrine, and ſubmit 
to the government of the ſpiritual paſtors. And when you have done that, 
I think I may allow you what power you pleaſe to puniſh him, without 
any prejudice to the toleration the author of the letter propoſes. 


Bor why, I pray, all this boggling, all this looſe talking, as if you 


knew not what you meant, or durſt not ſpeak it out? Would you be for 
puniſhing ſome- body, you know not whom ? I do not think ſo ill of you. 
Let me then ſpeak out for you. The evidence of the argument has con- 
vinced you that men ought not to be perſecuted for their religion: That 
the ſeverities in uſe amongſt Chriſtians cannot be defended: That the ma- 
giſttate has not authority to compel any one to his religion. This you 
are forced to yield, But you would fain refain ſome power in the ma- 


giſtrate's hands to puniſh Diſſenters, upon a new pretence, viz. not for 


having embraced the doctrine and worſhip they believe to be true and 
right, but for not having well conſidered their own and the magiſtrate's 
religion. To ſhew you that I do not ſpeak wholly without book, give 
me leave to mind you of one paſſage of yours: the words are, —Penalties 


to put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy be- 


tween the magiſtrates and them. Though theſe words be not intended to 


tell us Who you would have puniſhed, yet it may be plainly inferred from 


them. And they more clearly point out whom you aim at, than all the 
foregoing places, where you ſeem to, and ſhould, deſcribe them. For 
| Pp p 2 | | * they 
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Lr us ſee now how you ap h 
« all Diſſenters be puniſhed, Why? Have no Diſſenters conſidered of re- 
s ligion? Or have all Conformiſts conſidered ? That you yourſelf will not 
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« they are ſuch as between whom and the magiſtrate there is a controverſy; 
« that.is, in ſhort, who differ from the magiſtrate in religion. And now in. 
« deed you have given us a note by which theſe you would have puniſhed, may 
«© be known. We have, with much ado, found at laſt whom it is we may 
«« preſume you would have puniſhed. Which in other caſes is uſually not 
« very difficult: becauſe there the faults to be amended eaſily deſign the 


_ «« perſons to be corrected, But yours is a new method, and unlike all that 


«« ever, went before it. | | 
AIx the next place, let us ſee for what you would have them puniſhed. 


* You tell us, and it will cafily be granted you, that not to examine and 


% weigh impartially, and without prejudice or paſſion, all which, for ſhort- 
« neſs ſake, we will expreſs by this one word conſider, the religion one em- 


© braces or refuſes, is a fault very common, and very prejudicial to true reli- 


« pion, and the falvation of men's ſouls. But penalties and puniſhments are 
very neceſſary, fay you, to remedy this evil. F 
ly this remedy. Therefore, ſay you, let 


„ay. Your project therefore is juſt as reaſonable, as if a lethargy grow- 


ing epidemical in England, you ſhould propoſe to have a law made to 


«« bliſter and ſcarify, ſhave the heads of all who wear gowns ; though 
it be certain that neither all who wear gowns are lethargick, nor all who 
are lethargick wear gowns: | | 


— “ Dit te, Damaſippe, Dezque 
Verum ob confilium donent tonſore. 
For there could not be certainly a more learned advice, than that one man 
** ſhould be pulled by the ears, becauſe another is aſleep. This, when you 
have conſidered of it again, (for I find, according to your principle, all 
* men have now and then need to be jogged) you will, I gueſs, be con- 
«« yinced is not like a fair phyſician, to apply a remedy to a diſeaſe ; but, 
* like an enraged. enemy, to vent one's Deen upon a party. Common 
«+ ſenſe, as well as common juſtice, requires, that the remedies of laws and 
«« penalties ſhould be directed againſt the evil that is to be removed, where- 
«« ever it be found. And if the puniſhment you think fo neceſſary be, as 
you pretend, to cure the miſchief you complain of, you mult let it purſue, 
and fall on the guilty, and thoſe only, in what company ſoever they are; and 
* not, as you here propoſe, and is the higheſt injuſtice, puniſh the innocent 
*« confidering Diſſenter, with the guilty; and on the other fide, let the incon- 
«« fiderate guilty Conformiſt eſcape, with the innocent. For one may ra- 
*« tionally preſume that the national church has ſome, nay, more, in pro- 
«« portion, of thoſe who little conſider or concern themſelves about religion, 
than any congregation of Diſſenters. For conſcience, or the care of their 
ſouls, being once laid aſide ; intereſt, of courſe, leads men into that ſo- 
„ ciety,. where. the protection and countenance of the government, and 
hopes of preferment, bid faireſt to all their remaining deſires. 80 that if 


5 . careleſs, 


- 
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«. careleſs, negligent, inconſiderate men in matters of religion, who, with- 
« gut being forced, would not conſider, are to be rouzed into a care of their 
« ſouls, and a ſearch after truth, by puniſhments; the national religion, 
% in all. countries, will certainly have a right to the greateſt ſhare of thoſe 
« puniſhments, at leaſt, not to be wholly exempt from them. 

« TEIs is that which. the author of the letter, as I remember, complains 
« of, and that juſtly, viz. That the pretended care of men's ſouls always ex- 
« preſſes itſelf, in thoſe who would have force any way made uſe of to that 
« end, in very unequal methods; ſome perſons being to be treated with ſeve- 
« rity, whilſt others guilty of the ſame faults, are not to be ſo much as touched. 


« Though you are got pretty well out of the deep mud, and renounce puniſh- 


% ments directly for religion; yet you ſtick ſtill in this part of the mire; 
« whilſt you would have Diſſenters puniſhed to make them confider, but 
« would not have any thing done to Conformiſts, though ever ſo negligent 
« in this point of conſidering. The author's letter pleaſed me, becauſe it is 
« equal to all mankind, is direct, and will, I think, hold every-where ; which 
« I take to be a good mark of truth. For I ſhall always ſuſpect that neither 
« to comport with the truth of religion, or the deſign of the Goſpel, which 


« is ſuited to only ſome one country or party. What is true and good 


% in England, will be true and good at Rome too, in China or Geneva. But 
« whether your great and only method for the propagating of truth, by bring- 
ing the inconſiderate by puniſhments to conſider, would, according to your 
« way of applying your 1 only to Diſſenters from the national 
« religion, be of uſe in thoſe countries, or any-where but where you ſup- 
« poſe the magiſtrate to be in the right; judge you. Pray, Sir, conſider 
« a little, whether prejudice has not ſome thare in your way of arguing. 
« for this is your poſition : Men are generally negligent in examining the 
grounds of their religion. This I grant. But could there be a more wild 


% and incoherent conſequence drawn from it, than this; therefore Diſſen- 


ters muſt be puniſhed ?'— 

ALL this you are pleaſed to paſs over without the leaſt notice: but perhaps 
you think you have made me full ſatisfaction in your anſwer to my demand, 
who are to be puniſhed? We will here therefore conſider that as it ſtands, where 
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you tell us, Thoſe who are to be puniſhed according to the whole tenor of P. 48. 


« your anſwer, are no other but ſuch, as having ſufficient evidence tendered 


them of the true religion, do yet reject it: whether utterly refuſing to con- 


« ſider that evidence, or not conſidering as they ought, viz. with ſuch care 


« and diligence as the matter deſerves and requires, and with honeſt and un- 
« biafſed minds; and what difficulty there is in this, you ſay, you cannot ima- 
« gine.” You promiſed you would tell the world who they were, plainly and 
directly. And though you tell us, you cannot imagine what difficulty there 
is in this your account of who are to be puniſhed, yet there are ſome things in 
it, that make it to my 14 da not very plain and direct. For firſt they 
muſt be only thoſe who have the true religion tendered them with ſufficient 
evidence; wherein there appears ſome difficulty to me, who ſhall be judge 
what is the true religion: and for that, in every country it is moſt probable 
5 the 


P. 46. 


P. 48. 
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the magiſtrate will be. If you think of any other, pray tell us. Next there 
ſeems ſome difficulty to know, who ſhall be judge what is ſufficient evidence. 
For where a man is to be puniſhed by law, he muſt be convicted of being guil- 
ty; which fince in this caſe he cannot be, unleſs it be proved he has had the 
true religion tendered to him with ſufficient evidence, it is neceſſary that 
ſome- body there muſt be judge what is the true religion, and what is ſuffi- 
cient evidence; and others to prove it has been ſo tendered. If you were 
to be of the jury, we know whit would be your verdi& concerning ſuffici- 


ent evidence, by theſe words of yours, Te ſay that a man who has the 


true religion propoſed to him with ſufficient evidence of its truth, ma 


conſider it as he ought, or do his utmoſt in conſidering, and yet not perceive 
the truth of it, is neither more nor leſs, than to fay that ſufficient evi- 
dence is not ſufficient : for what does any man mean by ſufficient evidence, 
but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is duly confidered ?” Upon 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


which his conforming, or not conforming, would without any farther queſ- 


tions determine the point. But whether the reſt ofthe jury could upon this 
be able ever to bring in any man guilty, and ſo ſable to puniſhment, is a 
queſtion. For if ſufficient evidence be only that which certainly wins aſſent, 
wherever a man does his utmoſt in conſidering ; it will be very hard to prove 
that a man who rejects the true religion has had it tendered with ſufficient 
evidence, becauſe it will be very hard to prove he has not done his utmoſt in 
conſidering it. So that, notwithſtanding all you have here ſaid, to puniſh 
any man by your method is not yet ſo very practicable. 
Bur you clear all in your following words, which ſay, “there is nothin 

« more evident than that thoſe who reje& the true religion, are culpable, 
« and deſerve to be puniſhed.” By whom? By men: that is fo far from be- 
ing evident, as you talk, that it will require better proofs than I have yet 
ſeen for it. Next you ſay, It. is eaſy enough to know when men reject 
e the true religion.” Yes, when the true religion is known, and agreed on 
what ſhall be taken to be fo in judicial proceedings, which can ſcarce be till 
it is agreed who ſhall determine what is true religion, and what not. Sup- 


poſe a penalty ſhould in the univerſity be laid on thoſe who rejected the 


true peripatetick doctrine, could that law be executed on any one, unleſs it 
were agreed who ſhould be judge what was the true peripatetick doctrine? 
If you ſay it may be known out of Ariſtotle's writings : then I anſwer, that 
it would be a more reaſonable law to lay the penalty on any one, who re- 


jected the doctrine contained in the books allowed to be Ariſtotle's, and 


printed under his name. You may apply. this to the true religion, and the 
books of the Scripture, if you pleaſe :: though, after all, there muſt be a 
judge agreed on, to determine what doctrines are contained in either of thoſe 
writings, before the law can be practicable. 


Bur you go on to prove, that * it is eaſy to know when men reject the 
« true religion; for, ſay you, that requires no more than that we know that 


that religion was tendered ta them with ſufficient evidence to the truth of it. 
And that it may be tendered to men with ſuch evidence, and that it may be 
„„ known when it is ſo tendered, theſe things, you ſay, you take leave here 
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« to ſuppoſe.” You ſuppoſe then more than can be allowed you. For that 
it can be judicially known that the true religion has been tendered to any 
one with ſufficient evidence, is what I deny, and that for reaſons abovemen- 
tioned, which, were there no other difficulty in it, were ſufficient to ſhew 
the impracticableneſs of your method. 

You conclude this paragraph thus, ** which is all that needs be ſaid upon 
« this head to ſhew the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of this method: and 
. « what do you any where ſay againſt this?“ Whether I ſay any thing or no 

againſt it, I will bring a friend of yours that will ſay that Diſſenters ought to 
be puniſhed for being out of the communion of the church of England. I 


will aſk you now, how it can be proved that ſuch an one is guilty of reject- 


ing the one only true religion ? Perhaps it is becauſe he ſcruples the croſs 
in baptiſm, or godfathers and godmothers as they are uſed, or kneeling at 
the Lord's Supper; perhaps it is becauſe. he cannot pronounce all damned 
that believe not all Athanaſius's Creed; or cannot join with ſome of thoſe 
repetitions in our Common-Prayer; thinking them to come within the 
prohibition of our Saviour; each of which ſhuts a man out from the com- 
munion of the church of England, as much as if he denied Jeſus Chriſt to 
be the Son of God. Now, Sir, I beſeech you, how can it be known, that 
ever ſufficient evidence was tendered to ſuch a Diſſenter to prove, that what 
he rejects is a part of that one only true religion, which unleſs he be of, 
he cannot be ſaved? Or indeed how can it be known, that any Diſſenter 
rejects that one only true religion, when being puniſhed barely for not con- 
forming, he is never aſked, what part it is he diflents from or rejects? And 
ſo it may be ſome of thoſe things which I imagine will always want ſuffi- 
cient evidence to prove them to be parts of that only one true religion, 
without the hearty embracing whereot no man can be ſaved. 


CHAPTER IV. 
What degrees of puniſhment. 


Fi OW much ſoever you have endeavoured to reform the doctrine of per- 
ſecution to make it ſerve your turn, and give it the colour of care and 
zeal for the true religion in the country where alone you are concerned it 
ſhould be made uſe of; yet you have laboured in vain, and done no more, 
but given the old engine a new varniſh to ſet it off the better, and make it 


look leſs frightful : for, by what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapters, I 


think it will appear, that if any magiſtrate have power to puniſh men in mat- 
ters of religion, all have; and that Diſſenters from the national religion muſt 
be puniſhed every-where or no-where. The horrid cruelties that in all ages, 
and of late in our view, have been committed under the name, and upon 
the account of religion, give ſo juſt an offence and abhorrence to all who 
have any remains, not only of religion, but humanity left, that the world 
is aſhamed to own it. This objection therefore, as much as words or pro- 
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feſſions can do, you have laboured to fence againſt; and to exempt your 
deſign from the ſuſpicion of any ſeverities, you take care in every page al- 
moſt to let us hear of moderate force, moderate penalties; but all in vain: 
and I doubt not but when this part too is examined, it will appear, that ag 
you neither have, nor can limit the power of puniſhing to any diſtinct ſort 


of magiſtrates, nor exempt from puniſhment the Diſſenters from any national 


religion: ſo neither have, nor can you, limit the puniſhment to any de- 
gree ſhort of the higheſt, if you will uſe puniſhments at all in matters of 


religion. What you have done in this point beſides giving us good words, 


Loy tel ine, © I have taken a liberty which will need pardon,” becauſe 
I fay, <* You have plainly yielded the queſtion by owning thoſe greater ſe- 
vexities to be improper and unfit.” But if I ſhall make it out, that thoſe 
are as;proper and. fit as your , moderate penalties; and that if you will uſe 
one, you muſt come to the other, as will appear from what you yourſelf 
fay; whatever you may think, I ſhall not imagine other readers will con- 
clude I have taken too great liberty, or ſhall much need pardon. For if, 
as you ſay in the next page, authority may reaſonably and juſtly uſe ſome 


degrees of force where it is needful ;” I ſay they may alſo uſe any degree 


of force where it is needful. Now upon your grounds, fire and ſword, tor- 
menting and undoing, and thoſe other puniſhments which you condemn, 


will be needful, even to torments of the higheſt ſeverity, and be as neceſ- 


ſary as thoſe moderate penalties which you will not name. For I aſk you, 
to what purpoſe do you uſe.any degrees of force? Is it to prevail with men 


to do ſomething that is in their power, or that is not ? The latter I ſuppoſe 


vou will not ſay, till your love of force is fo increaſed, that you ſhall think 


it neceſſary to be made uſe of to produce- impoſſibilities: if force then be 
to be uſed only to bring men to do what is in their power, what is the ne- 
ceſſity you aſſign of it? only this, as I remember; viz. That © when gentle 
« admonitions and earneſt intreaties will not prevail, what other means is 
„there left but force?“ And I upon the ſame ground reply: If leſſer de- 
grees of force will not prevail, what other means is there left but greater! 
If the loweſt degree of force be neceſſary where gentler means will not 
prevail; becauſe there is no other means left ; higher degrees of force are 
neceſſary, where lower will not prevail, for the ſame reaſon. Unleis 
vou will ſay all degrees of force work alike; and that lower penalties 
prevail as much on men as greater, and will equally bring them to do 


What is in their power. If fo, a philip on the forehead, or a farthing 


mulct, may be penalty enough to bring men to what you | propoſe. 
But if you-ſhall laugh at theſe, as being for their ſmallneſs inſufficient, 
and therefore will think it neceſſary to increaſe them; I ſay, where- 
ever experience ſhews any degree of force to be inſufficient to prevail, 
there will be ſtill the ſame neceſſity to increaſe it. For wherever the end is 
neceſſary, and force is the means, the only means left to procure it, both which 
you ſuppoſe in our caſe; there it will be found always neceſſary to increaſe 
the degrees of force, where the lower proye ineffectual, as well till you 


come 
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come to the higheſt as when you begin with the loweſt. So that in your 
preſent caſe I do not wonder you uſe ſo many ſhifts, as I ſhall ſhew by and 
by you do, to decline naming the higheſt degree of what you call moderate. 
If any degree be neceſſary, you cannot aſſign any one, condemn it in words 
as much as you pleaſe, which may not be ſo, and which you muſt not come 
to the uſe of. If there be no ſuch neceflity of force as will juſtify thoſe 
higher degrees of it, which are ſeverities you condemn ; neither will it juſ- 
tify the uſe of your lower degrees. 


Ir, as you tell us, * falſe religions prevail againſt the true, merely by the 


« itſelf unbridled by authority;“ if the not receiving the true religion be a 
mark and effect merely of the prevalency of the corruption of human nature; 
may not, nay, muſt not the magiſtrate, if leſs will not do, uſe his utmoſt force 
to bring men to the true religion? his force being given him to ſuppreſs that 
corruption; eſpecially ſince you give it for a meaſure of the force to be uſed, 
that it muſt be ſo much, as without which ordinarily they will not em- 
«brace the truth that muſt ſave them.” What ordinarily ſignifies here to 
make any determinate meaſure, is hard to gueſs ; but ſignify it what it will, 
ſo much force muſt be uſed, as © without which men will not embrace the 
truth; which, if it ſignify any thing Nr requires, that where 


P. 7. 
« advantage they have in the corruption and pravity of human nature left to 
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lower degrees will not do, greater muſt be uſed, till you come to what 


will ordinarily do; but what that ordinarily is, no man can tell. If one 
man will not be wrought on by as little force as another, muſt not greater 
degrees of force be uſed to him ? Shall the magiſtrate who is obliged to do 
what lies in him, be excuſed, for letting him be damned, without the uſe 
of all the means that were. in his power? And will it be ſufficient for him 
to plead, that though he did not all that lay in him, yet he did what or- 
dinarily preyailed, or what prevailed on ſeveral others ? Force, if that be the 
remedy, muſt be proportioned to the oppoſition. If the doſe. that has fre- 
quently wrought on others, will not purge a man whoſe life lies on it; 
muſt it not therefore be made ſufficient and effectual, becauſe it will be 


more than what is called ordinary? Or can any one fay the phyſician has 


done his duty, who lets his patient in an extraordinary caſe periſh in the 
uſe of only moderate remedies, and pronounces him incurable, before he has 
tried the utmoſt he can with the powerfulleſt remedies which are in his reach? 
. Having renounced loſs of eſtate, corporal puniſhments, impriſonment, 
and ſuch ſort of ſeverities, as unfit to be uſed in matters of religion ; you alk, 
% Will it follow from hence that the magiſtrate has no right to uſe any force 


that place, viz. That if you give up puniſhments of a man in his perſon, li- 
© berty, and eſtate, I think we need not ſtand with you for any puniſhments 
may be made uſe of.” But this you paſs by without any notice. I doubt 
not but you will here think you have a ready anſwer, by telling me, you mean 
only depriving men of their eſtates, maiming them with corporal puniſh- 
** ments, ſtarving and tormenting them in noiſome priſons,” and other ſuch 
ſeverities which you have by name excepted ; but lower penalties may yet be 


VOL. II. 2 Qqq ; uſed; 


. 


P. 19. 
Hat all?” Ves, it will follow, till you give ſome anſwer to what I fay in 
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P. 21. uſed: for penalties is the word you carefully uſe, and diſclaim that of pu- 
niſhment, as if you diſowned the thing. 1 wiſh you would tell us too by 
name what thoſe lower penalties are you would have uſed, as well as by 
name you tell us thoſe ſeverities you diſallow. They may not maim a man 
with corporal puniſhments; may they uſe any corporal puniſhments at all? 
They may not ſtarve and torment them in noiſome priſons for religion; that 

, you condemn as much as I. May they put them in any priſon at all? 
hey may not deprive men of their eſtates : I ſuppoſe you mean their whole 
eſtates: May they take away half, or a quarter, or an hundredth part? It 
is ſtrange you ſhould be able to name the degrees of ſeverity that will hin- 
der more than promote the progreſs of religion, and cannot name thoſe de- 
grees that will promote rather than hinder it; that thoſe who would take 
their meaſures by you,. and follow your ſcheme, might know how to pro- 
ceed ſo, as not to do more harm than good: for ſince you are ſo certain, that 
there are degrees of puniſhments or penalties that will do good, and other 
degrees of 4.078 that will do harm; ought you not to have told us, what 
that true degree is, or how it may be known, without which all your 
goodly ſcheme is of no uſe? For allowing all you have ſaid to be as true 
as you would have it, no good can be done without ſhewing the juſt meaſure 
of puniſhment to be uſed. 

| 5 the degree be too great, it will, you confeſs, do harm: can one then 
not err on the other hand, by uſing too little? If you ſay ſo, we are agreed, 
and I deſire no better Toleration. If therefore too great will do harm, and 
too little, in your opinion, will do no good; you ought to tell us the juſt 
mean. This I preſſed upon you; whereof that the reader may be judge, 1 
ſhall here trouble him with the repetition: 
L. II. p. 30. THERE is a third thing, that you are as tender and reſerved in, as either 
« naming the criminals to be puniſhed, or poſitively telling us the end for 
„ which they ſhould be puniſhed; and that is, with what fort of penalties, 
« what degree of puniſhment, they ſhould be forced. You are indeed fo 
« gracious to them, that you renounce the ſeverities and penalties hitherto 
A. p. 24. * made uſe of. You. tell us, they ſhould be but moderate penalties. But if 
we aſk you what are moderate penalties, you confeſs you cannot tell us: 
A. P. 15+ © fo that by moderate here, you yet mean nothing. You tell us, the out- 
«« ward force to be applied, ſhould be duly tempered. But what that due 

e temper is, you do not, or cannot ſay; and fo, in effect, it fignifies juſt 
nothing. Yet if in this you are not plain and direct, all the reſt of your 
«« defign will ſignify nothing. For it being to have ſome men, and to ſome 

« end, puniſhed; yet if it cannot be found what puniſhment is to be uſed, 
A. p. 12. C it is, notwithſtanding all you have ſaid, utterly uſeleſs. You tell us modeſtly, 
That to determine preciſely the juſt meaſure of the puniſhment, will require 
«© ſome conſideration. If the faults were preciſely determined, and could be 
proved, it would require no more conſideration to determine the meaſure 
« of the puniſhment in this, than it would in any other caſe, where thoſe 
« were known. But where the fault is undefined, and the guilt not to be: 
proved, as I ſuppoſe it will be found in this preſent buſineſs of ps 
it will without doubt require conſideration to proportion the 27 7 the 

9 N . « defign: 
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defign : juſt ſo much conſideration as it will require to fit a coat to the 
moon, or proportion a. ſhoe to the feet of thoſe who inhabit her. For 
to proportion a puniſhment to a fault that you do not name, and ſo we 
in charity ought to think you do not yet know, and a fault that when 


you have named it, it will be impoſlible to be proved who are or are not 


guilty of it, will, I ſuppoſe, require as much conſideration as to fit a 
ſhoe to feet whoſe ſize and ſhape are not known. | 

« HowWEVER, you offer ſome meaſures whereby to regulate your puniſh- 
ments; which when they are looked into, will be found to be juſt as 
good as none, they being impoſſible to be any rule in the caſe. The firſt 
is, So much force, or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 
with men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſti- 
nate, to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without 
which ordinarily they will not do this. Where it is to be obſerved : 


« FIRST, That who are theſe men of common diſcretion, is as hard to 
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know, as to know what is a fit degree of puniſhment in the caſe; and ſo 


you do but regulate one uncertainty by another. Some men will be apt 
to think, that he who will not weigh matters of religion, which are of 
infinite concernment to him, without puniſhment, cannot in reaſon. be 
thought a man of common diſcretion. Many women of common diſcre- 
tion enough to manage the ordinary affairs of their families, are not able 
to read a page in an ordinary author, or to underſtand and give an ac- 
count what it means, when read to them. Many men of common diſ- 
cretion in their callings, are not able to judge when an argument is con- 
clufive or no; much leſs. to trace it through a long train of conſequences. 
What penalties ſhall be ſufficient to prevail with ſuch, who upon exami- 
nation, I fear, will not be found to make the leaſt part of mankind, to ex- 
amine and weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially ? The law 
allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it has not provided 
guardians or Bedlam. So that, in effect, your men of common diſcre- 
tion, are all men, not judged idiots or madmen : and penalties ſufficient 
to prevail with men of common diſcretion, are penalties ſufficient to pre- 
vail with all men but idiots and madmen ; which what a meaſure it is to 
regulate penalties by, let all men of common diſcretion judge. 


* SECONDLY, You may be pleaſed to conſider, that all men of the ſame - 


degree of diſcretion, are not apt to be moved by the fame degree of pe- 
nalties. Some are of a more yielding, ſome of a more ſtiff temper ; 
and what is ſufficient to prevail on one, is not half enough to move the 
other; though both men of common diſcretion. So that common diſcretion 
will be here of no uſe to determine the meaſure of puniſhment: eſpecially, 
when in the ſame clauſe you except men deſperately perverſe and obſtinate; 
who are as hard to be known, as what you ſeek, viz. the juſt proportions 


of puniſhments neceflary to prevail with men to confider, examine, and 


weigh matters of religion: wherein, if a man tells you he has confidered, 
he has weighed, he has examined, and ſo goes on in his former courſe, it 


is impoſlible for you ever to know whether he has done his duty, or whe- 
| Qq q'2 | | « ther 
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to you, t | 
E of your deſign. will ſignify nothing.” But had. I failed in ſhewing any 
_ cauſe why you ſhould; and your charity would not enlighten us, unleſs 
driven by my reaſons; I dare fay yet, if I have not ſhewn. any cauſe why 

mY ſhould determine in this point, I can.ſhew a cauſe why you ſhould not. 
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<< ther he be deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. So that this exception ſig- 
„ nifes juſt nothing. JOE i A 
«THERE are many things in your uſe of force and penalties, different 


from any I ever met with elſewhere. - One of them, this clauſe of yours 
concerning the meaſure of puniſhments, now under conſideration, offers 


% me: wherein you proportion your puniſhments only to the yielding and 


<< corrigible, not to the perverſe and obſtinate; contrary to the common 
«© diſcretion which has hitherto: made laws in other caſes, which levels the 


“ puniſhments againſt refractory offenders, and never ſpares them becaufe 
they are obftinate. This however I will not blame as an overſight in 
te you. Your new method, which aims at ſuch impracticable and inconſiſtent 


„ things as laws cannot bear, nor penalties be uſeful to, forced you to it. 
The uſeleſſneſs, abſurdity, and unreaſonableneſs of great ſeverities, you had 
„ acknowledged in the foregoing paragraphs : Diſſenters you would have 


* brought to confider by moderate penalties. They lie under them; but 
% whether they have conſidered or no, for that you cannot tell, they til! 


„ continue Diſſenters. What is to be done now? Why, the incurable are to 


< be left to God, as you tell us. Your puniſhments were not meant to pre- 


<:yail on the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, as you tell us here. And ſo 


% whatever be the ſucceſs, your puniſhments are however juſtified.” 
Tux fulneſs of your anſwer to my queſtion, With what puniſhments?” 


made you poſſibly paſs by theſe two or three pages without making any par- 


ticular reply to any thing I ſaid in them: we will therefore examine that 


anſwer of yours, where you tell us, That having in your anſwer declared 
* that you take the ſeverities ſo often mentioned (which either deſtroy men, 


% or make them miſerable) to be utterly unapt and improper (for reaſons 


there given) to bring men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them: but 
* juſt how far within thoſe bounds that force extends itſelf, which is really 
| ©, ſerviceable to that end, you do not preſume to determine.” To deter- 
mine how far moderate force reaches, when it is neceſſary to your buſineſs 


that it ſhould be determined, is not preſuming : you might with more rea- 


ſon have called it preſuming to talk of moderate penalties, and not to be 


able to determine what you mean by them; or to promile, as you do, that 


vou will tell plainly and directly, with what puniſhments; and here to tell 


us, you. do not preſume to determine. But you give a reaſon for this mo- 
deſty of yours; in what follows, where you tell me, I have not ſhewn any 
eauſe Why you ſhould.” And yet you may find, in what is above repeated 

heſe words; If in this you are not plain and. direct, all the reſt 


or 1-will be anſwerable to you, that you cannot name any degree of pu- 
niſhment, which will not be either ſo great, as to come among thoſe you 


condemn, and ſhew what your moderation, what your averſion to perſecu- 


tion is; or elec too little ta attain thoſe ends. for which you prop _ 
: 1 | . 
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But whatever you tell me, that I have ſhewn no cauſe why you ſhould de- 
termine, I thought it might have paſled for a cauſe why you ſhould deter- 

mine more particularly, that, as you will find in thoſe pages, I had proved 

that the meaſures you offer, whereby to regulate your puniſhments, are juſt 

as good as none. | | p | 

+ Your meaſures in your“ argument conſidered,” and which you repeat here 
again, are in theſe words 2 ** ſo much force, or ſuch penalties as are ordinarily P. 49. 
« ſufficient to prevail with men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately 

« perverſe, to weigh matters of religion carefully and impartially, and without 

« which ordinarily they will not do this; ſo much force, or ſuch penalties may 

« fitly and reaſonably be uſed for the promoting true religion in the world, 

« and the ſal vation of ſouls. And what juſt exception this is liable to, you. 
do not underſtand.” Some of the exceptions it is liable to, you might. 
have ſeen in what I have here again cauſed to be reprinted, if you had thought 
them worth your notice. But you goon to tell us here, that when you ſpeak p. 49. 
* of men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, 
you think it is plain enough, that by common diſcretion you exclude not. 

* jdiots only, and ſuch as we uſually call madmen, but likewiſe the deſ- 

« perately perverſe and obſtinate, who perhaps. may well enough deſerve 

« that name, though they be not wont to be ſent to Bedlam.” 

WHETHER by this you have at all taken off the difficulty, and ſhewn your 
meaſure to be any at all in the uſe of force, I leave the reader to judge. I 
aſked, ſince great ones are unfit, what degrees of puniſhment or force are to 
be uſed? You anſwer, ** So much force, and ſuch penalties as are ordinarily 
« ſufficient to prevail with men of ordinary diſcretion.” I tell you it is as hard. 
to know who thoſe men of common diſcretion are, as what degree of puniſh- 
ment you would have uſed ; unleſs we will take the determination of the 
„ Jaw, which allows all to have common diſcretion, for whom it. has not 
provided guardians or Bedlam :” fo that in effect, your men of common: 
diſcretion are all men not judged idiots or madmen. To clear this, you 

tell us, „when you ſpeak of men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately 
« perverſe and obſtinate, you think it is plain enough, by common diſcretion. 
you exclude not idiots only, and ſuch as are uſually called madmen, but like- 
* wile the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. It may be you did, for you beſt 
know what you meant in writing: but if by men of common diſcretion, you 
excluded the deſperately perverſe and-obſtinate, let us put what you meant by 
the words, men of common diſcretion, in the place of thoſe words themſelves, . 
and then, according to your meaning, your rule ſtands thus: penalties ordina- 
nly ſufficient to prevail with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, and. 
with men not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate : ſo that at laſt, by men of 
common diſcretion, either you excluded only idiots and madmen; or if we 
muſt take your word for it, that by them you excluded likewiſe. the deſpe- 
rately perverſe-and obſtinate, and ſo meant ſomething elle ;. it. is plain, you. 
meant only a very uſeleſs and inſignificant tautology.. 1 

You go on, and tell us, If the penalties you ſpeak of, be intended for the P. 49, 
* curing men's unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs againſt the true reli- 
gion, 
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P. 50. 


P. 49. 


* gion, then the reaſon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not to 


you ſay, © To prevent a little cavil, it may be needful to note that there are de- 


* is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned. So that by the deſ- 


proper to work, thoſe who are not wrought on by lower degrees, may yet 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. The deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are 


meeaſure of what are moderate penalties; juſt ſuch an one, as if having 4 
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<< be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties, is very apparent. For as remedies 
are not provided for the incurable, ſo in the preparing and tempering them, 
„regard is to be had only to thoſe for whom they are deſigned.” Which, 
true or falſe, is nothing to the purpoſe, in a place where you profeſs to inform 
us, what puniſhments are to be ufed. We are enquiring who are the deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate, and not whether they are to be puniſhed or no. 
You pretend to give us a rule to know what degrees of force are to be uſcd, 
and tell us, it is ſo much as is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with men of 
common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” We again 
aſk, who are your men of common diſcretion ? You tell us, ** ſuch as are not 
„ madmen or idiots, or deſperately perverſe and obſtinate.” Very well, but 
who are thoſe deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, how ſhall we know them ? 
and to this you tell us, ** they are not to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penal- 
« ties.” Whereby certainly we have got a plain meaſure of your moderate pe- 
nalties. No, not yet ; you go on in your next paragraph to perfect it, where 


<< grees of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy, and that men may be perverſe and ob- 
1 ſtinate without being deſperately ſo.” So then now we have your meaſure 
compleat ; and to determine the juſt degrees of puniſhments, and to clear u 
the doubt, who are the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we need but be 
told that there are degrees of perverſeneſs and obſtinacy; and that men ma 
be perverſe and obſtinate without being deſperately ſo: and that therefore 
=" | cr perverſe and obſtinate perſons may be thought curable, though ſuch as 
are deſperately fo, cannot.” But does all this tell us who are the deſperately 
perverſe and obſtinate ? which is the thing we want to be informed in; nor 
till you have told us that, have you removed the objection. 

Bor if by deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you will tell us, you meant 
thoſe, that are not wrought upon by your moderate penalties, as you ſeem 
to intimate in your reaſon why the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate are not 
to be regarded in meaſuring theſe penalties : for, ſay you, as remedies are 
not provided for the incurable; ſo in preparing and tempering them, regard 


perately perverſe and obſtinate, you will perhaps' fay, it was plain you meant 
the incurable ; for you ordinarily ſhift off the doubtfulneſs of one place, by 
appealing to as doubtful an expreſſion in another. If you ſay then, that by 
deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, you mean incurable ; I aſh you again by 
what incurable?. by your lower degrees of force? For I hope where force is 


be by higher. If you mean fo, then your anſwer will amount to thus much: 
moderate penalties are ſuch as are ſufficient to prevail on thoſe who are not 


thoſe who are incurable, and the incurable are thoſe on whom moderate 
penalties are not ſufficient to prevail: whereby at laſt we have got a ſure 


fovereign univerſal medicine put into your hand, which will never fail if 


you 
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you can hit the right doſe, which the inventor tells you muſt be moderate: 
you ſhould aſk him what was the moderate quantity it is to be given in; 
and he ſhould anſwer, in ſuch a quantity as was ordinarily ſufficient to work 
on-common conſtitutions, and not deſperately perverſe and obſtinate. And to 
your aſking again, who were of deſperately perverſe and obſtinate conſtitu- 
tions? It ſhould be anſwered, thoſe that were incurable. And who were 
incurable? Thoſe whom a moderate quantity would not work on. And 
thus to your ſatisfaction, you know the moderate doſe by the deſperately per- 
verſe and obſtinate; and the deſperately perverſe and obſtinate by being in- 
curable ; and the incurable by the moderate doſe. For if, as you ſay, reme- 
dies are not provided for the incurable, and none but moderate penalties are to 
be provided, 1s it not plain, that you mean, that all that will not be wrought 
on by your moderate penalties, are in your ſenſe incurable ? 

To eaſe you, Sir, of juſtifying yourſelf, and ſhewing that I have miſtaken 
you, do but tell us poſitively what in penalties is the higheſt degree of 
moderate; Who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate; or who are incurable ; 
without this relative and circular way of defining one by the other; and I will 
yield myſelf to have miſtaken you, as much as you pleaſe. 

. Is by incurable you mean ſuch as no penalties, no puniſhments, no force is 
ſufficient to work on; then your meaſure of moderate penalties will be this, 
that they are ſuch as are ſufficient to prevail with men not incurable, i. e. 
who cannot be prevailed on by any puniſhments, any force whatſoever ;_ 
which will be a meaſure of moderate puniſhments, which (whatſoever you 
do) ſome will be very apt to approve 2 92 

Bor let us ſuppoſe by theſe marks, ſince you will afford us no better, that 
we can find who are deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, we are yet as far as 
ever from finding the meaſures of your moderate puniſhments, till it can be 
known, what degree of force it is, that is ordinarily ſufficient to prevail with 
all that are men of common diſcretion, and not deſperately perverſe and obſti- 
nate; for you are told, that all men of the ſame degree of diſcretion are not 
apt to be moved with the ſame degree of penalties: but to this too you 
anſwer nothing, and ſo we are ſtill without any rule or means of knowing 
how to adjuſt your puniſhments, that being ordinarily ſufficient to prevail 
upon one, the double whereof is not ordinarily ſufficient to prevail on 


1 


another. 


TI TELL you in the ſame place, that you have given us in another place, L. II. p. 382. 
* ſomething like another boundary to your moderate penalties : but when 
© examined, it proves juſt like the reſt, amuſing us only with good words, 

* lo put together as to have no direct meaning; an art very much in uſe 
amongſt ſame ſort of learned men: the words are theſe : ſuch penalties as 
may not tempt perſons who have any concern for their eternal ſalvation (and 
* thoſe who have none, ought not to be conſidered) to renounce a religion 
* Which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not believe to. 
be ſo. If by any concern, you mean ſuch as men ought to have for their 
eternal ſalvation; by this rule you may make your puniſhments as great as 
vou pleaſe; and all the ſeverities you have diſclaimed may be brought in 


6.6. play 
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L. II. p. 362. Ons thing I cannot but take notice of in this paſſage before I leave it: 


30. 


60 play again: for none of thoſe will be able to make a man, who is truly 
concerned for his eternal ſalvation, renounce a religion he believes to be 


«© hereafter, and would be glad to have things go well with them in the 


that it can ſatisfy one concerning the way of knowing what degrees of puniſh- 


„ tjon, deſerve not to be conſidered. In other parts of your letter you pretend 
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« true, or profeſs one he does not believe to be ſo. If by thoſe who have 
* any concern, you mean ſuch, who have ſome faint wiſhes for happineſs 


*« other world, but will venture nothing in this world for it; theſe the mo- 
<«« derateſt puniſhments you can imagine will make to change their religion. 
If by any concern, you mean whatever may be between theſe two; the 
«« degrees are ſo infinite, that to proportion your puniſhments by that, is to 
<« have no meaſure of them at all.” To which all the reply I can find is only 
this, “that there are degrees of careleſſneſs in men of their ſalvation, as 
e well as of concern for it. So that ſuch as have ſome concern for their ſal- 
« vation, may yet be careleſs of it to a great degree. And therefore if thoſe 
« who have any concern for their ſalvation, deſerve regard and pity; then ſo 
% may ſome careleſs perſons : though thoſe who have no concern for their 
« ſalvation, deſerve not to be conſidered, which ſpoils a little harangue you 
give us, P. 382. If you think this to be an anſwer to what J ſaid, or 


ment are to be uſed, pray tell us ſo. The enquiry is, © what degrees of 
«© puniſhment will tempt a man, who has any concern for his eternal ſalva- 
% tion, to renounce a religion he believes to be true?” And it is anſwered, 
There are degrees of careleſſneſs in men of their ſalvation, as well as con- 
«© cern for it.” A happy diſcovery : what is the uſe of it? ** So that ſuch 
as have ſome concern for their ſalvation, may yet be careleſs of it to a great 
degree.“ Very true: by this we may know what degree of force is to be 
uſed. No, not a word of that, but the inference is, “and therefore if thoſe 
«© who have any concern for their ſalvation, deſerve regard and pity, then ſo 
«© may ſome careleſs perſons ; though thoſe who have no concern for their 
«© ſalvation, deſerve not to be conſidered.” And by this time we know what 
degree of force will make a man, who has any concern for his ſalvation, re- 
nounce a religion he believes true, and profeſs one he does not believe to be 
ſo. This might do well at croſs queſtions : but you are ſatisfied with what 

ou have done, and what that is, you tell me in the next words, „Which 
% ſpoils a little harangue of yours given us, P. 382. The harangue ! 
ſuppoſe is contained in theſe words : | 


« and that is that you ſay here, thoſe who have no concern for their ſalva- 


<< to have compaſſion on the careleſs, and provide remedies for them: but 
<< here of a ſudden your charity fails you, and you give them up to eternal 
«« perdition, without the leaſt regard, the leaſt pity, and ſay, they deſerve 
* not to be conſidered. Our Saviour's rule was, the ſick and not the whole 
„% need a phyſician: your rule here is, thoſe that are careleſs, are not to be 
«© confidered, but are to be left to themſelves. This would ſeem ſtrange, if 
One did not obſerve what drew you to it. You perceived that if the ma- 
% piſtrate was to uſe no puniſhments, but ſuch as would make no- body 


„ change their religion, he was to uſe none at all: for the careleſs wary 
5 1 « he 
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« he brought to the national church with any ſlight puniſhments; and when 
they are once there, you are it ſeems fatisfied, and look no farther after 
“ them. So that by your own meaſures, if the careleſs, and thoſe who have 
« no concern for their eternal falvation, are to be regarded and taken care of, 
« if the falvation of their ſouls is to be promoted, there are to be no puniſh- 
« ments to be uſed at all: and therefore you leave them out as not to be 
cc confidered.” FP. 1 ; ; . | ' ee e | * ru 
Wrar you have ſaid is fo far from fpoiling that Harangue, as you are 
teaſed to call it, that you having nothing elſè to fay to it, allow what is 
e, R NE LEA L eY 7 
Vo wind up all concerning the meaſures of your force in theſe words: 


« And as thofe medicines are thought fafe and advifeable, which do ordina- P. 50. 


«'xily cure, though not always (as none do ;) ſo thoſe penalties or puniſh- 
% ments, which are ordinarily found ſufficient (as well as neceffary) for the 
« ends for which they are defigned, may fitly and reaſonably be uſed for the 
« compaſſing thefe ends.” Here your ordinarily comes to yout help again; 
and here one would think that you meant ſuch as cure fometimes, not 
always; ſome, though not all: and in this ſenſe will not the utmoſt ſeve- 
rities come within your rule? For can you fay, if puniſhments are to be uſed 
to prevail on any, that the greater will, where lower fail,” prevail on none ? 
At leaſt can you be ſure of it till they have been tried for the compaſſing 
theſe ends? which, as we ſhall ſee in another place, have aſſigned various 
enough. I ſhall only take notice of two or three often repeated by you, and 
thoſe are to make men hear, to make men conſider; to make men conſider 
as they ought, i. e. as you explain it, to make men confider fo, as not to 
refe&. The greatneſs of the force then according to this meaſure, muſt be 
ſafficient to make men hear, ſufficient to make men conſider, and fufficient 
to make men embrace the true religion. . BA 2 * 
Ap now the magiſtrate has all your rules about the meafures of puniſh- 
ments to be uſed, and may confidently and ſafely go to work to eftablith it 
by a law: for he having theſe marks to guide him, that they muſt be great 
enough ordifiarily to prevail with thoſe who are not idiots or madmen, nor deſ- 
tely perverſe and obſtinate ; great enough ordinarily to prevail with men ta 
ar, confider, and embrace the true religion, and yet not ſo great as might 
tempt perfons, who have any concern for their eternal ſalvation, to renounce a 
religion which they believe to be true, or profeſs one which they do not be- 
heve to be ſo: do you not think you have ſufficiently inſtructed him in your 
meaning, and enabled him to find the juſt temper of his puniſhments according 
to your ſcheme, neither too much, nor too little? But however you may 
be ſatisfied with them, I ſuppoſe others, when it comes to be put in practice, 
will by theſe meafures, which are all I can find in your ſcheme, be ſcarce 
able to find, what are the puniſhments you- would have uſed. | 
Is Eutopia there is a medicine called Hiera Picra, which it is ſuppoſed 
would cure a troubleſome diſeaſe of that country: but it is not to be given, 
but in the doſe preſcribed by the law, and in adjuſting the doſe lies all the 
kill: for, if you give too much, it heightens the diſtemper, and ſpreads 
VOL. II. | Tx . 


— 
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the mortal contagion; and if too little, it does no good at all. With this 
difficulty the law- makers have been perplexed theſe many ages, and could 
not light on the right doſe, that would work the cure, till lately there came 
an undertaker, Who would ſhew them how they could not miſtake. Ile 
bid them then preſcribe ſo much, as would ordinarily be effectual upon all 
that were not idiots or madmen, or in whom the humour was not deſperately. 
perverſe and obſtinate, to produce the end for which it was deſigned ; but 
not ſo much as would make a man in health, who had any concern for his 
life, fall into a mortal diſeaſe. Theſe were good words, and he was reward 
ed for them : but when by them they came to fix the doſe, they could not 
tell whether it ought to be a grain, a dram, or an ounce, or an whole pound, 
any more kan Pere and ſo the doſe of their Hiera Picra, notwithſtanding 

this gentleman's pains, is as uncertain, and that ſovereign remedy as uſeleſs 

r Ne 

P. o. Ix the next paragraph you tell us, You do not ſee what more can be re- 

uired to juſtify the rule here given.” So quick a ſight needs no ſpectacles, 

For if I demand that it ſhould expreſs what penalties particularly are ſuch 

«« as it ſays may fitly and reaſonably be uſed ; this Lmuſt give you leave to tell 

me 18 a very unreaſonable demand. It is an unreaſonable demand, if your 

| rule be ſuch, that by it. I may know without any more ado the particular pe- 
nalties that are fit; otherwiſe it is not unreaſonable to demand them by name, 

if your marks be not ſufficient to know them by. But let us hear your reaſon, 
For what rule is there that expreſſes the particulars that agree with it?” 
And it is an admirable rule with which one can find no particulars that agree; 
for I challepge you to inſtance in one: a rule, you fay, is intended for a 
common meafure by which particulars are to be examined, and therefore 

| "ff muſt neceſſarily be general. So general, looſe, and inconfiſtent, that no 

; particulars can be examined by it: for again I challenge you, or any man liv- 

ing, to meaſure out any puniſhment by this your common meaſure, and eſta- 

bliſh it by a Jaw... You go on: And thoſe to whom it is given are ſuppoſed 

* to be able to apply it, and to judge of particulars by it. Nay it is often ſeen 

that they are better able to do this than thoſe who give it: and ſo it is in 

| | the preſent caſe; the rule hereby laid down is that by which you ſuppoſe 
| 5 * governors and law-givers ought to examine the penalties they uſe for the 

7 promoting the true religion, and. the ſalvation of ſouls.” Such a rule it 

ought. to be I grant, and ſuch an one is defired : but that yours is ſuch a rule 
as magiſtrates can take any meaſure by, for the puniſhments they are to ſettle 
by law, is denied, and you are again, deſired to ſhew. You. proceed: But 
certainly no man doubts but their prudence and experience enables them 
« to uſe and apply it better than other men, and to judge more exactly what 
*« penalties do agree with it, and what do not; and therefore you think I mult 

_ excuſe you if you do not take upon you to teach them what it becomes you 

rather to learn from them.” If we are not to doubt but their prudence and 

experience enables magiſtrates to judge beſt what penalties are fit, you have 
indeed given us at laſt a way to know the meaſure of puniſhments to be uſed: 

but it is.ſuch an one as puts an end to your diſtinction. of moderate . 

LY 3 | y þ ; | or 
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for no magiſtrates that I know, when they once began to uſe force to brin 
men to their religion, ever ſtopped till they came to ſome of thoſe ſeverities 
ou condemn ; and if you pretend to teach them moderation for the future, 
with hopes to ſucceed ; you ought to have ſhewed them the juſt bounds, be- 
yond which they ought not to go, in a model ſo wholly new, and beſides all 
experience. But if it be to be determined by their prudence and experience, 
whatever degrees of force they ſhall uſe, will always be the right. 
LAW-MAKERS and governors however beholden to you for your good opi- 
nion of their prudence and experience, yet have no reaſon to thank you for 
your compliment, by giving ſuch an exerciſe to their prudence and experience 
as to put it upon them to find out the juſt meaſures of puniſhments, by 
rules you give them ; which are ſuch, that neither yourſelf, nor any body 
elſe, can find out any meaſures by. The other part of your.compliment 
will be ſuſpected not to be ſo much out of your abundant reſpe& to law- 
makers and governors, as out of the great regard you have to yourſelf ; for 
you in vain pretend you forbear to name any particular puniſhments, becauſe 
you will not take upon you to teach governors and law-makers ;. when you 
yourſelf own in the ſame breath, that you are laying down rules by which 
they are to proceed in the uſe of penalties for promoting religion; : which is 
little different from teaching : and your whole book is nothing elſe but about 
the magiſtrate's power and duty. I excuſe you therefore for your own ſake 
from naming any particular puniſhments by your rules: for you have a right 
to it, as all men have a right to be-excuſed from doing what is impoſſible to 
n 1 | | | er 
' Since therefore you grant that thoſe ſeyerities you have named, ** are more 
apt to hinder than promote true religion ;” and you cannot aſſign any mea- 
ſures of puniſhment, ſhort of thoſe great ones you have condemned, which 
are fit to promote it; I think it argument enough to prove againſt you, that 
no . are fit; till you have ſhewed ſome others, either by name, 
or ſuch marks as they may be certainly known by, which are fit to promote 
the true religion: and therefore nothing you have ſaid there, or any where 
elſe, will ſerve to ſhew that“ it is with little reaſon, as you tell me, that I P. 19. 
* fay, that if your indirect and at a diſtance ſerviceableneſs may authorize 
* the magiſtrate to uſe force in religion, all the cruelties uſed by the 
* Heathens againſt Chriſtians, by Papiſts againſt Proteſtants, and all the 
** perſecuting of Chriſtians one amongſt another, are all juſtifiable.” To 
which you add, Not to take notice at preſent how oddly it ſounds, that 
that which authorizes the magiſtrates to uſe. moderate penalties to promote 
the true religion, ſhould juſtify all the cruelties that ever were uſed to 
promote Heatheniſm or Popery.” |. & | | 
As oddly as it ſounds to you, it will be evidently true, as long as that 
which authorizes one, authorizes all magiſtrates of any religion which they 
believe to be true, to uſe force to promote it; and as long as you cannot 
aſhgn any bounds to your moderate puniſhments, ſhort of thoſe great ones; 
which you therefore are not able to do, becauſe your principles, whatever 
your words deny, will carry you to thoſe degrees of ſeverity, which in pro- 
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ſeſſien ou copdeme: : and-this, whatever you do, I dare ſay every conſider. 

ing reader beſides you will plainly fee. So that this imputation is not ſo 
pareaſonable ; fince it is evident, that you mult either renounce all punich- 
ments whatſoever in religion, or make uſe of thoſe you condemn ; for in the 

r. 20. next page you tell us, That all who have ſufficient means of inſtruction 
„ provided for them, may juſtly be puniſhed for not being of the national 
religion, where the true is the national religion; becauſe it is a fault in 

all ſueh not to be of the national religion.“ In England then, for example, 

not to be of the national religion is a fault, and a fault to be puniſhed by the 
magiſtrate. The magiſtrate to cure this fault lays, on thoſe who diſſent, 2 
lower degree of penalties, a fine of 1d, per month. This proving inſufficient, 

_ | What is the magiſtrate to do? If he be obliged, as you ſay, to amend this fault 

by penalties, and that low one of 1d. per month be not ſufficient to procure 

its amendment, is he not to increaſe the penalty? He therefore doubles the 

fine to ad. per month. This too proves ineffectual, and therefore it is ſtill 

for the ſame reaſon doubled, till it come to 1s. 58. 101. 1ool. 10001, 

None of theſe penalties working, but yet by being conſtantly levied, leay- 

ing the delingwonts Bo longer able to pay; impriſonment and other corporal 
putiſhmepts follow to enforce an obedience ; till at laſt this gradual increaſe 

_ of penalties andforce, each degree whereof wrought on ſome w, riſes to the 
higheſt ſeverities againſt thoſe who ſtand out. For the magiſtrate, who is ob- 

| liged to correct this vice, as you call it, and to do what in him lies to cure this 
walk k. 8. fault, which oppoſes their ſalvation ; and who (if I miſtake not, you tell us,) 
| | is anſwerable for all that may follow from his negle& ; had no reaſon to raiſe 
the fine from 14, to 24. but becauſe the firſt was ineffectual: and if that 
were a ſufficient reaſon for raifing from the firſt to the ſecond degree; why 
is it not as ſufficient to proceed from the ſecond to the third, and ſo gra- 
 dually on? I would fain have any one ſhew me where, and upon what 
ground, ſuch a gradual increaſe of force can ſtop, till it come to the utmoſt 
extremities. 15 therefore diſſenting from the church of England be a fault 
to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, I deſire you to tell me, where he ſhall hold 
his hand; to name the ſort or degree of puniſhment, beyond which he 

| ought not to go in the uſe of force, to cure them of that fault, and bring 
= them to conformity. Till you have done that, you might have ſpared that 
. 19. paragraph, where you ſay, With what ingenuity I draw you in to condemn 
forces in general, only becauſe you acknowledge the ill effects of proſecuting 
„men with fire and ſword, &c. you may leave every man to judge.“ AndI 
leave whom you will to judge, e from your own principles it does not 
| _ pnavoidably follow, that if you condemn any penalties, you muſt condemn 

P all, as I have ſhewn; if you will retain any, you muſt retain all; you muſt 
either take er leave all together. For, as I have ſaid, and you deny not, 

I. U. p. 359. Where there is no fault, there no puniſhment is moderate; ſo I add, 

| | Where there. is à fault to be corrected by the magiſtrate's force, there no 
= degree of force, which is ineffectual, and not ſufficient to amend. it, can be 
| immoderate ; eſpecially if it be a fault of great moment in its conſequences, 
| as 
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a5 certainly that muſt be, which draws after it the loſs of men's eternal 
P ineſs. | | 

ov will, it is likely, be ready to ſay here again, (for a good ſubterfuge 
is never to be forſaken) that you except the deſperately perverſe and ob- 
« ſfinate.” I defire to know for what reaſon you except them? Is it becaufe 
they ceaſe to be faulty? Next I aſk you, who are in your ſenſe the deſpe- 
rately perverſe and obſtinate ? Thoſe that 1s. or 58. or 51. or 1001. or no 
fine will work upon? Thoſe who can bear Joſs of eſtate, but not lots of 
| Hberty ? or loſs of liberty and eſtate, but not corporal pains and torments ? 
or all this, but not loſs of life? For to theſe degrees do men differently ſtand 
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out. And fince there are men wrought on by the approaches of fire and 


faggot, which other degrees of ſcycrity could not prevail with; where will 
you bound your deſperately perverſe and obſtinate? The king of France, 
though you will allow him not to have truth of his fide, yet when he came 
to dragooning, found few ſo deſperately perverſe and obſtinate, as not to be 
wrought on. And why ſhould truth, which in your opinion wants force, 
and nothing but force, to help it, not have the aſſiſtance of thoſe degrees of 
force, when leſs will not do to make it prevail, which are able to bring men 
over to falſe religions, which have no light and ſtrength of their own to help 
them? You will do well therefore to conſider whether your name of ſeve- 
rities, in oppoſition to the moderate puniſhments you ſpeak of, has or can do 
you any ſervice ; whether the diſtinction between compelling and coactive 
wer, be of any uſe or difference at all. For you deny the magiſtrate to 
0 power to compel ; and you contend for his uſe of his coactive power; 
which will then be a good diſtinction, when you can find a way to uſe co- 
active, or, which is the ſame, compelling power, without compulſion, I 
deſire you alfo to confider, if in matters of religion puniſhments are to be 
employed, becauſe they may be uſeful ; whether you can ſtop at any degree 
that is ineffectual to the end which you propoſe, let that end be what it will. 
If it be barely to gain a hearing, as in ſome places you ſeem to ſay ; I think. 
for that ſmall puniſhments will generally prevail, and you do well to put 
that and moderate penalties together. If it be to make men conſider, as 
in other places you ſpeak ; you cannot tell when you have obtained. that 
end. But if your end be, which you ſeem moſt to inſiſt on, to make men. 
conſider as they ought, i. e. till they embrace; there are many on whom all 
your moderate penalties, all under thoſe ſeverities you condemn, are too 
weak to prevail. S0 that you muſt either confeſs, not conſidering fo as to 
embrace the true religion, 1. e. not conſidering as one ought,” is no fault 
to be puniſhed by the coactive force of the magiſtrate ; or elſe you muſt re- 
ſume thoſe ſeverities which you have renounced ; chuſe you whether of the 
two you pleaſe. | 
THEREFORE it was not ſo much at random that I ſaid, That thither at 
* laſt perſecution muſt come,” Indeed from what you had ſaid of falling 
under the ſtroke of the ſword, which was nothing to the purpoſe ; 1 added, 
That if by that you meant any thing to the buſineſs in hand, you ſeem to- 
have a reſerve for greater puniſhments, when leſs are not ſufficient to bring 
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L. II. p. 360. 


A. p. 13. 


| P. 31. 


to ſubmit to thoſe penalties, but by rebelling againſt the magiſtrate, I ſup. 


P. 44. 


ſeech you; Sir, what words could I have uſed more expreſs or effectual to 


be puniſhed with the ſword, but ſuch as chuſe rather to rebel againſt the 


very thing which I ſo plainly diſclaim in them you pretend (without ſo 


Sir, I ſhould expect fairer dealing from one of your Pagans or Mahometans. 


the cure; would juſtly be thought, not only an ignorant, but a diſhoneſt 
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men to be convinced. Which hath produced this warm reply of yours; 
And will you ever pretend to conſcience or modeſty after this? For I be- 


ſignify, that in my opinion no Diſſenters from the true religion ought to 
magiſtrate, than to ſubmit to leſſer penalties? (For how any ſhould refuſe 


ſe you will not undertake to tell me.) It was for this very purpoſe that 
*. I uſed thoſe words to prevent cavils; (as I was then ſo ſimple as to think 1 
might:) and I dare appeal to any man of common ſenſe and common 
honeſty, whether they are capable of any other meaning. And yet the 


much as offering to ſhew how) to collect from them. Thither, you ſay, 
at laſt, viz. to the taking away men's lives for the ſaving of their ſouls; 
perſecution muſt come: as you fear, notwithſtanding my talk of moderate 
puniſhments, I myſelf intimate in thoſe words: and if I mean any thing 
in them to the buſineſs in hand, I ſeem to have a reſerve for greater 
puniſhments, when leſſer are not ſufficient to bring men to be convinced. 


-**. But I ſhall only add; that I would never wiſh that any man who has un- 
<<, dertaken; a bad. cauſe ſhould more plainly confeſs it than by ſerving it, as 
here (and not here only) you ſerve: yours.” Good Sir, be nor ſo angry, 
leſt to obſerving men you increaſe the ſuſpicion. One may, without for- 
feiture of modeſty or conſcience, fear what men's principles threaten, though 
their words diſclaim it. Nonconformity to the national, when it is the true 
religion, as in England, is a fault, a vice, ſay you, to be corrected by the co- 
active power of the magiſtrate. If ſo, and force be the proper remedy, he 
muſt increaſe it, till it be ſtrong enough to work the cure; and mult not 
neglect his duty; for ſo you make it, when he has force enough in his hand 
to make this remedy more powerful. For wherever force is proper to work 
on men, and bring them to a compliance, its not producing that effect can 
only be imputed to its being too little: and if ſo, whither at laſt mult it 
come, but to the late methods of procuring Conformity ; and as his moſt 
Chriſtan Majeſty called it, ſaving of ſouls; in France, or feveritics like them, 
when more moderate ones cannot produce it? For to continue inefficacious 
penalties, inſufficient upon trial to maſter the fault they are applied to, is 
unjuſtifiable cruelty; and that which no- body can have a right to uſe, it 
ſerving only to diſeaſe and harm people, without amending them: for you 
tell us, they ſhould be ſuch penalties as ſhould make them uneaſy. 

x that ſhould vex and pain a fore you had, with frequent drefſing it 
with ſome moderate, painful, but inefficacious plaiſter, that promoted not 


* 


ſurgeon. If you are in the ſurgeon's hands, and his help is requiſite, and 
the cure that way to be wrought; corroſives and fire are the moſt merciful, 
as well as only juſtifiable way of cure, when the caſe needs them. And 
therefore I hope I may ſtill pretend to modeſty and conſcience, though I ſhould 


have 
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have thought you ſo rational a man, as to be led by your own principles; 


and ſo honeſt, charitable, and zealous for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, as not 


to yex and diſeaſe them with inefficacious remedies to no purpoſe, and let 
them miſs of ſalvation, for want of more vigorous proſecutions. For if 
Conformity to the church of England be neceſſary to ſalvation; for elſe what 


neceſſity can you pretend of puniſhing men at all to bring them to it? it is 


cruelty to their ſouls (if you have authority for any ſuch means) to uſe ſome, 
and not to uſe ſufficient force to bring them to conform. And 1 dare ſay 
you are ſatisfied, that the French diſcipline of dragooning would have made 


many in England Conformiſts, whom your lower penalties will not prevail on. 
to be ſo. | 


Bu to inform you that my apprehenſions were not ſo wholly out of the 


ways I beſeech you to read here what you have writ in theſe words: For P. 34. 
cc 


ow. confidently ſoever you tell me here, that it is more than I can ſay for 
% my political puniſhments, that they. were ever uſeful for the promoting. 
true religion; I appeal to all obſerving. perſons, whether wherever true 
religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been nationally received and eſtabliſhed. 
by moderate penal laws, it has not always loſt ground by the relaxation of 
* thoſe laws: whether ſes and hereſies, (even the wildeſt and moſt abſurd) 
and even Epicuriſm and Atheiſm, have not continually thereupon ſpread. 
themſelves ; and whether the very ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity has not 
ſenſibly decayed, as well as the number of ſound profeſſors of it been daily 
leſſened upon it: not to ſpeak of what at this time our eyes cannot but 
© ſee; for fear of giving offence ; though I hope it will be none to any, 
that have a juſt concern for truth and piety, to take notice of the books 
and pamphlets which now fly ſo thick about this kingdom, maniteſtly 
* tending: to the multiplying of ſects and diviſions, and even to the pro- 
** moting of ſcepticiſm in religion among us.” Here you bemoan the de- 
caying. ſtate of religion amongſt us at preſent, by reaſon of taking off the 
penalties from Proteſtant Difſenters : and I beſeech you what penalties were 
they? Such whereby many have been ruined in their fortunes ; ſuch whereb 
many have loſt their liberties, and ſome their lives in priſons ; ſuch as have 
ſent. ſome into baniſhment, ſtripped of all they had. Theſe were the penal 
laws by which the national religion was eſtabliſhed in England ; and theſe 
you call moderate: for you ſay, Wherever true religion or found Chriſtia- 


6s 


eſtabliſhed by law, which we ſo often hear of; or if to ſerve the preſent 
occaſion you ſhould, would you alſo deny, that in the following words you 
ſpeak of the preſent relaxation in England? where after your appeal to all 
obſerving people for the diſmal conſequences, which you ſuppoſe to have 


every- where followed from ſuch: relaxations, you add theſe pathetical words, 


Not to ſpeak of what at this time our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giv- 
ing offence :” ſo heavy does the preſent relaxation fit on the mind; which: 
ſince it is of penal laws you call moderate, I. ſhall ſhew you what they are. 


IN 


nity; has been nationally received and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws;“ 
and I hope you do not here exclude. England from having its religion ſo 
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In the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, there was a penalty of 18. a Sunday 
and holiday laid upon every one, who came not to the common prayer then 
eſtabliſhed. This penalty of 18. a time not prevailing, as was deſired, in 
the twenty- third year of her reign was increaſed to 20l. a month, and im- 
priſonment for non- payment within three months after judgment given. In 
the twenty-ninth year of Elizabeth, to draw this yet cloſer, and make it 
more forcible, it Was enacted, That whoever upon one conviction did not 
continue to pay on the 20l. per month, without any other conviction or 
er ener- againſt him till he ſubmitted and conformed, ſhould forfeit all 

s goods, and two thirds of his land for his liſe. But this being not yet 
thought ſufficient, it was in the thirty-fifth year of that queen compleated, 
and the moderate penal laws, upon which our national religion was eſtabliſh- 
ed, and ſwhoſe relaxation you cannot bear, but from thence date the decay of 
the very ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity, were brought to perfection. For * lan 
going to conventicles, or a month's abſence from church, was to be puniſh- 
ed With impriſonment, till the offender conformed ; and if he conformed 
not within three months, then he was to abjure the realm, and forfeit all 


his goods and chattels for ever, and his lands and tenements during his life: 


and if he would not abjure, or, abjuring, did not depart the realm within 
2, time prefixed, ar returned again, he was to ſuffer death as a felon. And 
thus your moderate penal laws ſtood for the eftabliſhed religion, till their pe- 


nalties were, in reſpect of Proteſtant Difſenters, lately taken off. And now 


let the reader judge whether your pretence to moderate puniſhments, or my 
ſuſpicion of what a man of your principles might have in ſtore for Diſſen- 
ters, have more of, modeſty or conſcience in it ; fince you openly declare your 
ks ret for the taking away ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as by the gradual increaſe 

of p enalties reached men's eſtates, liberties, and lives; and which you muſt 

N to allow and approve of, till you tell us plainly, where, accord- 

ing to your meaſures, thoſe penalties e or, according to your prin- 
ciples, they could, have ſtopped. 
qu tell us, That where this only true "religion, viz. of the church of 
England, is received, other religions ought 5 to be di ſcouraged in ſome mea- 
«« ture.” A pretty expreſſion jor, undoing, impriſonment, baniſhment; for 
thoſe have been ſome of the difcouragements given to Diſſenters here in Eng- 
land. You wilt again, no doubt, cry aloud, that you tell me you condemn 
theſe as much as I do. If you heartily condemn them, I wonder you ſhould 
fay ſo little ta diſcourage them; I wonder you are fo filent in repreſenting to 
the magiſtrate the ee and danger of uſing them, in a diſcourſe where 
vou are N the magiftrate's power and in matters of religion; 
eſpecially this being the fide on which, as far as we may gueſs by expe- 
rience, their prudence is apteſt to err: but your modeſty, you know, leaves 
all to. the magiſtrates prudence and experience on that fide, though you over 
99 over again encourage them not to neglect their duty in the uſe of force, 

10 which you ſet no bounds. 

You tell us, © Certainly no man doubte but the prudence and experience of 

bad . EPvernors and law-givers enables them to uſe and apply it, viz. your rule 


1 for 
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for the meaſure of puniſhments, which I have ſhewed to be no rule at all: 
« And to judge more exactly what penalties do agree with it; and there- 
« fore you muſt be excuſed if you do not take upon you to teach them what 
sit becomes you rather to learn from them.” If your modeſty be ſuch, | 
and you then did what became you, you could not but learn from your go- | 
vernors and law-givers, and ſo be ſatisfied till within this year or two, that 
thoſe penalties which they meaſured out for the eſtabliſhment of the true 
religion, though they reached to men's eſtates, liberties, and lives, were ſuch 
as were fit. But what you have learned of your law-makers and governors 
fince the relaxation, or what opinion you have of their experience and pra- | 
dence now, is not ſo eaſy to ſay. 1 | | 
_ PERHAPS you will ſay again, that you have in expreſs words declared againſt 
« fire and ſword, loſs of eſtate, maiming with corporal puniſhments, ſtarving 
and tormenting in noiſome priſons; and one cannot either in modeſty or 
conſcience diſbelieve you: yet in the ſame letter you with ſorrow and regret. 
ſpeak of the relaxation of ſuch penalties laid on Nonconformity, by which 
men have loſt their eſtates, liberties, and lives too, in noiſome priſons, and in 
this too muſt we not believe you? I dare ſay, there are very few who read that P. 34. 
paſſage of yours, ſo feelingly it is penned, who want modeſty or conſcience 
to believe you therein to be in earneſt; and the rather, becauſe what drops 
from men by chance, when they are not upon their guard, is always thought 
the beſt interpretation of their thoughts. | | 
You name loſs of eſtate, of liberty, and tormenting, which is corporal | 
« puniſhment, as if you were againſt them :” certainly you know what you 
meant by theſe words, when you ſaid, you condemned them; was it any 
degree of loſs of liberty or eſtate, any degree of corporal puniſhment that you 
condemned, or only the utmoſt, or ſome degree between theſe ? unleſs you 
had then ſome meaning, and unleſs you pleaſe to tell us, what that meaning 
was; where it is, that in your opinion the ' magiſtrate ought to ſtop ; who 
can beheve you are in earneſt? This I think. you may and ought to do 
for our information in your ſyſtem, without any apprehenſion that gover- | 
_ hors and law-givers will deem themſelves much taught by you, which your q 
modeſty makes you ſo cautious of. Whilſt you refuſe to do this, and keep | 
yourſelf under the maſk of moderate, convenient, and ſufficient force and | 
penalties, and other ſuch-like uncertain and undetermined puniſhments, I 
think a conſcientious and ſober Diſſenter might expect fairer dealing from 
one of my Pagans or Mahometans, as you pleaſe to call them, than from 
one, who ſo profeſſes moderation, that what degrees of force, what kind of 
puniſhments will ſatisfy him, he either knows not, or will not declare. For | 
Four moderate and convenient may, when you come to interpret them, ö 
lignify what puniſhments you pleaſe: for the cure being to be wrought | 
by force, that will be convenient, which the ſtubbornneſs of the evil requires; | 
and that moderate, which is but enough to work the cure. And therefore 7 ö 
I ſhall return your own compliment, That I would never wiſh that any 
man who has undertaken a bad cauſe, ſhould more plainly confeſs it than | 
by ſerving it, as here (and not here only) you ſerve yours.” I ſhould beg NF 
VOL. IL 88s ; your | | 
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P. 49+ 


F. 34. 


ſupported: but that thoſe ſevere laws that touched men's eſtates, liberties, 


. II. p. 36. matter, if I ſhould have ſaid, which I did not, that I feared you had a rc- 


your pardon for this ſort of language, were it not your own. And what right 


expect from you, or find any thing but ſuch acuteneſs and ſtrength as lie 


one of thoſe laws o 
member, if by denying · ĩt you require this truth to be made good, it is you 
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you have to it, the ſkill you thew in the management of general and doubt. 
ful words and expreſſions, of uncertain and undetermined ſignification, will, 
I doubt not, abundantly convince the reader. An inſtance we have in the 
argument before us : for I appeal to any' ſober man, who ſhall carefully reaq 
what you write, where you pretend to tell the world plainly and directly what 
puniſhments are to be uſed by your ſcheme, whether, after having weighed 
all you fay concerning that matter, he can tell, what a Nonconformiſt is to 


in the. uncertainty and reſerve of your way of talking; which whether it be 
any way ſuited to your modeſty and conſcience, - where you have undertaken 
to tell ns what the puniſhments are, whereby you would have men brought 
to embrace the true religion, I leave you to conſider. 


* Ir having ſaid, Whether true religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been na- 
« tionally received and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws; you ſhall for your 
defence of the eſtabliſhment of the religion in England by law, ſay, which 
is all is left you to ſay, that though ſuck ſevere laws were made, yet it was 
only by the execution of moderate penal laws, that it was eſtabliſhed and 


and lives, were never put in execution. Why then do you ſo ſeriouſly be- 
moan the loſs of them? But I adviſe you not to make uſe of that plea, 
for there are examples in the memory of hundreds now living, of every 
2 queen Elizabeth being put in execution ; and pray re- 


that force the publiſhing of a catalogue of men that have loſt their eſtates, 
iberties, and lives in priſon, which it would be more for the advantage of the 
religion eſtabliſhed by law, ſhould be forgotten. | | 
Bor to conclude this great accuſation of yours: if you were not conſcious 
to yourſelf of ſome tendency that way, why ſuch an outcry ? Why were mo- 
deſty and conſcience called in queſtion? Why was it leſs fair dealing than 
vou could have expected from a Pagan or Mahometan, for me to ſay, if in 
" thoſe words you meant any thing to the bufineſs in hand, you ſeemed © 
& have a reſerve fot greater puniſhments?” Vour buſineſs there being to 
prove, that there was a power veſted in the magiſtrate to uſe force in matters 
of religion, what could be more beſide the buffneſs in hand, than to tell us, 
as you interpret your meaning here, that the magiſtrate had a power to uſe force 
againſt thoſe who rebelled, for whoever denied that, whether Diſſenters or 
not Diffenters ? Where wWas it queſtioned by the author or me, that © who- 
ever rebelled, were to fall under the ſtroke of the magiſtrate's ſword?” And 
. therefore, without breach of modeſty or conſcience; I might ſay, what I again 
here repeat, That if in thoſe words you meant any thing to the buſineſs in 
hand, you ſeemed to have a reſerve for greater puniſhments.” 
On x thing more give me leave to add in defence of my modeſty and con- 
ſscience, ot rather to juſtify myſelf from having gueſſed ſo wholly beſide the 


"4 {erve for greater puniſhments.” For Thaving brought the inſtances of Ana- 
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nias and Sapphira, to ſhew that the Apoſtles wanted not power to puniſh, 
if they found it neceſſary to uſe it; you infer, that therefore punithment 


« may be ſometimes neceſſary.” What puniſhments I beſeech you, for theirs 


coſt them. their lives? He that, as you do, concludes from thence, that there- 
fore © puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſſary,” will hardly avoid, what- 
ever he ſays, to conclude capital puniſhments neceſſary: and when they are 
neceſſary, it is you know the magiſtrate's duty to uſe them. You ſee how 
natural it is for men. to go whither their principles lead them, though at 
firſt fight perhaps they thought it too far. | 
_ Is to avoid this, you now ſay you meant it of the puniſhment of the in- 
ceſtuous Corinthian, whom I alſo mentioned in the ſame place; I think, ſup- 
poling yourſelf to lie under the imputation of a reſerve of greater puniſh- 
ments, you ought in prudence to have ſaid fo there. Next you know not 
what puniſhment it was the inceſtuous Corinthian underwent ; but it being 
for the deſtruction of the fleſh,” it ſeems to be no very light one: and if 
you will, take your friend St. Auſtin's word for it, as he in the very epiſtle 


you-quote tells us, it was a very ſevere one, making as much difference. be- 


tween it, and the ſeverities men uſually ſuffer in priſon, as there is between 
the cruelty-of the devil and that of the moſt barbarous jailor : ſo that if your 
moderate puniſhments will reach to that laid on the inceſtuous Corinthian for 


the deſtruction of the fleſh, we may preſume them to be what other people 
call ſeverities. EY: $3 | 1 | | 


n 
How long your puniſhments are to continue. 
"HE meaſure of puniſhments being to be eſtimated as well by the 


length of their duration, as the intenſeneſs of their degrees, it is fit 
we take a view alſo of your ſcheme in this part : | | 
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* I ToLD you, that moderate puniſhments that are continued, that men L. II. p. 383, 


find no end of, know no way out of, fit heavy, and become immoderatel 
** uneaſy. Diſſenters you would have puniſhed, to make them conſider, 
* Your penalties have had the effect on them you intended; they have 
made them conſider; and they have done their utmoſt in. conſidering. 
What now; muſt be done with them? They muſt be puniſhed on, for 
*. they are ſtill Diſſenters. If it were juſt, and you had reaſon at firſt to 
+ © puniſh a Diſſenter, to make him conſider, when you did not know but 
that he had confidered already; it is as juſt, and you have as much reaſon 


_ * to puniſh him on, even when he has performed what your puniſhment 


* was defigned for, and has conſidered, but yet remains a Diſſenter. For 


I may juftly ſuppoſe, and you muſt grant, that a man may remain a Diſ- 


“ ſenter after all the conſideration your moderate penalties can bring him 
| 2 to; when we ſee. great puniſhments, even thoſe ſeverities you diſown as 

too great, are not able to make men conſider ſo far as to be convinced, 
888 2 5 * and 
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« and brought over to the national church. If your puniſhments may not 
«« be inflicted on men, to make them conſider, who have or may have con- 


0 ſidered already, for aught you know ; then Diſſenters are never to be once 


*« puniſhed, no more than any other ſort of men. If Diffenters are to be 
puniſhed, to make them conſider, whether they have conſidered or no; 


then their puniſhments, though they do conſider, muſt never ceaſe as lon 


P. 46. p 


P, 50. 


But your moderation in this point comes too late. 


« as they are Diſſenters; which whether it be to puniſh them only to bring 


«© them to confider, let all men judge. This I am ſure; puniſhments in 


„your method muſt either never begin upon Diſſenters, or never ceaſe, 


And ſo pretend moderation if you pleaſe, the puniſhments which your 
* method requires, mult be either very immoderate, or none at all.” But 


to this you ſay nothing, only for the adjuſting of the length of your pu- 
niſhments, and therein vindicating the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of 
. . your ſcheme, you tell us, that as long as men reject the true religion 
% duly propoſed to them, ſo long they offend and deſerve puniſhment, and 


*«« therefore it is but juſt that ſo long they ſhould be left liable to it.” You 
romiſed to anſwer to this queſtion, amongſt others, ** plainly and directly.“ 
The queſtion is, how long they are to be 3 ? And your anſwer is, 
It is but juſt that ſo long they ſhould be liable to puniſhment.” This ex- 
traordinary caution in ſpeaking. out, if it were not very natural to you, would 
be apt to make one ſuſpect it was accommodated more to ſome difficulties of 
your ſcheme, than to your promiſe of anſwering plainly and directly; or 
poſſibly you thought it would not agree to that character of moderation you 
aſſume to own, that all the penal laws which were lately here in force, 
and whoſe relaxation you bemoan, ſhould be conſtantly. put in execution. 
| For as your charity, as 
you tell ns in the next 1 * requires that they be kept ſubject to 


penalties: fo the watchful charity of others in this age hath, found out 


ways to encourage informers, and put it out of the magiſtrate's moderation 
to ſtop the execution of the law againſt Diſſenters, if he ſhould be inclined. 
—_— 1 . 
W will therefore take it for granted, that if penal laws be made con- 
cerning religion, (for more zeal uſually animates them than others) they 


will be put in execution: and indeed I have heard it argued to be very ab- 
ſurd to make or continue laws, that are not conſtantly put in execution. 
And now to ſhew you how well your anſwer conſiſts with other parts of 


your ſcheme, I thall need only to mind you, that if men muſt be puniſhed 


as long as they reject the true religion; thoſe who puniſh. them muſt be. 
_ judges what is the true religion. B 

Which this part of your anſwer is obnoxious, having been made to you 
more at large elſewhere, I ſhall here omit, and proceed to other parts of 


ut this objection, with ſome others, to 


your anſwer.” i | 
' You begin with your reaſon for the anſwer you afterwards give us in the 


words I laſt quoted: your reaſon runs thus: For certainly nothing is more 
_ «© reaſonable than that men ſhould be ſubje& to puniſhment as long as they 
continue to offend. And as long as men reject the true religion tendered them 
« with ſufficient evidence of the truth of it, ſo long it is certain they offend 

| 7 


” 
- 


It 
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It is certainly very reaſonable, that men ſhould be ſubject to puniſhment 
from thoſe they offend as long as they continue to offend: but it will not. 
from hence follow, that cthole who offend God, are always ſubject to pu- 
niſhment from men. For if they be, why does not the magiſtrate puniſh 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableneſs ? If you anſwer, becauſe 
they are not capable of judicial proofs: I think I may ſay it is as caſy to 
rove a man guilty of envy, hatred, or uncharitableneſs, as it is to prove- 
bim guilty of e rejecting the true religion tendered him with ſufficient evi- 
« dence of the truth of it.” But if it be his duty to puniſh all offences 
againſt God; why does the * never puniſh lying, which is an 
offence againſt God, and is an offence capable of being judicially proved? 
It is plain therefore that it is not the ſenſe of all mankind, that it is the 


You go on with your proof, that ſo long as men reject the true religion, P. 31. 
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you will. But it is a ſuppoſition that is. far enough from carrying with it 


Propoſition with demonſtrative or ſufficient evidence to convince him of 


calling, go to ſchool; and learn to write and: read, and caſt accounts, which 
he may never be able to attain to. 


judices to make them conſider as they ought, and judge right of matters in 


4 builds all his future tenets. 


never bring evidence ſufficient to convince them of the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, whilſt they looked on it as aprinc 0 not to be queſtioned, that the 
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ſufficient evidence to make it be admitted without proof. 

WHATEVER gains any man's aſſent, one may be ſure had ſufficient evi. 
dence in reſpe& of that man: but that is far enough from proving it cyi. 
denee ſufficient to prevail on another, tet him conſider'itas long and as much 
as he can. The tempers of men's minds; the principles ſettled: there by 
time and education, beyond the power of the man himſelf to alter them; 
the different capacities of men's underſtandings, and the ſtrange ideas they 
are often filled with; are ſo various and uncertain, that it is impoſſible to 
find that evidence, eſpecially in things of a mixed diſquiſition, depending 
on ſo Jong a train of conſequences, as ſome points of the true religion may, 
which one can confidently ſay will be ſufficient for all men. It is demon- 
ſtration that 31876 is the product of 9467 17 divided by 297, and yet! 
challenge you to find one man of a thouſand, to whom you can tender this 


the truth of it in a dark room; or ever to make this evidence appear to a 
man, that cannot write and read; ſo; as to make him embrace. it as a truth, 
if another, whom he hath more confidence in, tells him it is not ſo. All 
the demonſtrative evidence the thing has, all the tender you can make of 
it, all the conſideration he can employ. about it, will never be able to diſ- 
cover to him that evidence which thall. convince him it is true, unleſs you 
will at threeſcore and ten, for that may be the caſe, have him neglect his 


Vo ſpeak more than once of men's being bringht to > lay aſide their pre- 


religion; and T grant without doing ſo they cannot: but it is impoſſible for 
force to make them do it, unleſs it could ſhew them, which are prejudices 
in their minds, and diſtinguiſh them from the truths there. Who is there 
almoſt that has not prejudices, that he does not know to be ſo; and what can 
force do in that caſe? It can no more remove them, to make way for truth, 
than it can remove one truth to make way for another; or rather remove 
an eſtabliſhed truth, or that which is looked on as an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple, (for ſo are often men's prejudices) to make way for a truth not yct 
known, nor appearing to be one. It is not every one knows, or can bring 
himſelf to Des Cartes s way of doubting, and ſtrip his thoughts of all opi- 
nions, till he brings them to ſelf- evident ee and then upon them 


Do not think all the world, who are not of your church, abandon them- 
ſelves to an utter careleſſneſs of their future ſtate. . You cannot but allow 
there ate many Turks who ſincerely ſeek truth, to whom yet you could 


Koran was of divine revelation. This bly you will tell me is a pre- 
judice, and ſo it is; but yet if this man hall tell you it is no more a prejudice 


in him, than it is a prejudice in any one amongſt Chriſtians, who having not 
5 examined 


. 
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examined it, lays it down as an unqueſtionable principle of his religion, that 
the Scripture is the word of God; what will you anſwer to him? And yet 
it would ſhake a great many Chriſtians in their religion, if they ſhould lay 
by that prejudice, and ſuſpend their judgment of it, until they had made it 
out to themſelves with evidence ſufficient to convince one who is not preju- 
diced in favour of it; and it would require more time, books, languages, 
learning and ſkill, than falls to moſt men's ſhare to eſtabliſh them therein; 
if you will not allow them, in this fo diſtinguiſhing and fundamental a point, 
to rely on the learning, knowledge, and judgment of ſome perſons whom they 
have in reverence or admiration: This though you blame it as an ill way, P. 4:. 
yet you can allow in one of your own religion, even to that degree, that he 
may be ignorant of the grounds of his religion. And why then may you not 
allow'it to a Turk, not as a good way, or as having led him to the truth; 
but as a way as fit for him, as for one of your church to acquieſce in; and 
as fit to exempt him from your force, as to exempt any one of your church 
from it? PAL Trot ee ft | | | 
To prevent your commenting on this, in which you have ſhewn ſo much 
dexterity, give me leave to tell you, that for all this. L do not think all reli- 
gions equally true or equally certain. But this, I ſay, is impoſſible for you, 
or me, or any man, to know, whether another. has done his duty in exa-- 
mining the evidence on both ſides, when he embraces. that fide of the queſ- 
tion, which we, perhaps upon other views, judge falſe :. and therefore we 
can have no right to puniſh or perſecute him fort. In this, whether and how 
far any one is faulty, muſt be left to the-Searcher of hearts, the great and 
righteous judge of all men, who knows. all their circumſtances, all. the 
powers and workings of their minds; where it is they ſincerely follow, and 
by what default they at any time miſs truth: and he, we are ſure, will judge 


uprightl y. 

Bor when one man hall think himſelf a competent judge, that the true 
religion is propoſed with evidence ſufficient for another; and thence ſhall. 
take upon him to puniſh him as an offender, becauſe he embraces not, up- 
on evidence that he the propoſer judges ſufficient, the religion that he judges 

true; he had need be able to look into the thoughts of men, and know their 
ſeveral abilities; unleſs he will make his own underſtanding and faculties to, 
be the meaſure of thoſe of all mankind; which if they be no higher elevated, 
no larger in their comprehenſion, no more diſcerning, than thoſe of ſome. 
men, he will not only be unfit to be a judge in that, but in almoſt any caſe: 
whatſoever. © ae t Ep” 3 
Bor ſince, 1. You make it a condition to the making a man an offender in 
not being of the true religion, that it has been tendered him with ſufficient 
evidence. 2. Since you think it ſo eaſy for men to determine when the true 
religion has been tendered to any one with ſufficient evidence. And 3. Since 
you pronounce “it impiety to ſay that God hath not furniſhed mankind. with A. p. 16. 
competent means for the promoting his on honour in the world, and the 
_ * good of fouls.” Give me leave to afk you a queſtion or two. 1. Can any one 
be ſavedl without embracing the one only true religion? 2. Were any of the 
"I es Americans; 
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Americans of that one only true religion, when the Europeans firſt came 
amongſt them? 3. Whether any of the Americans, before the Chriſtians 
came amongſt them, had offended in rejecting the true religion tendered 
with ſufficient evidence? When you have thought upon, and fairly anſwered 
theſe queſtions, you will be fitter to determine, how competent a judge man 
is, what is ſufficient evidence; who do offend in not being of the true reli- 
gion; and what puniſhments they are liable to for it. 
Bur methinks here, where you ſpend almoſt a whole page upon the crime 
of rejecting the true religion duly tendered, and the puniſhment that is juſtly 
-due to it from the magiſtrate, you forget yourſelf, and the foundation of your 
-plea for force; which is, that it is neceſſary: when you are fo far from 
proving it to be in this caſę of puniſhing the offence of rejecting the true teli- 
| gion, that in this very page you diſtinguiſhed it from what is neceſſary, 
. where you tell us, “your deſign does rather oblige you to conſider how long 
r men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be juſt to puniſh them.” 
So that though they offend, yet if they do not need puniſhment, the magiſ- 
trate cannot uſe it, if you ground, as you ſay you do, the lawfulneſs of force 
for promoting the true religion upon the neceſſity of it. Nor can you ſay, 
that by his commiſſion from the law of nature, of doing good, the magiſtrate, 
beſides reducing his wandering ſubjects out of the wrong into the 88 way, 
is appointed alle to be the avenger of God's wrath on unbelievers, or thoſe 
that err in matters of religion. This at leaſt you thought not fit to own in 
the firſt draught of your ſcheme; for I do not remember, in all your Argu- 
ment conſidered, one word of crime or puniſhment: nay, in writing this 
* ſecond treatiſe, you were ſo ſhy of owning any thing of puniſhment, that to 
| my remembrance, you ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of that word, till you 
came to this place; and always where the repeating my words did not oblige 
you to it, carefully uſed the term of penalties for it, as any one may obſerve, 
who reads the preceding part of this letter of yours, which I am now exa- 
mining. And you were 5 nice in the point, that three or four leaves back- 
_ " wards, where I ſay, By your rule Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, you mend it, 
and fay, or if I pleaſe, ſubjected to moderate penalties.” But here when 
the enquiry, how long force was to be continued on men, ſhewed the abſur- 
 dity of that pretence, that they were to be puniſhed on without end, to make 
them confider; rather than part with your beloved force, you open the mat- 
ter a little farther, and profeſs directly the puniſhing men for their religion. 
For though you do all you can to cover it under the name of rejecting the 
true religion duly propoſed; yet it is in truth no more but being of a religion 
different from yours, that you would have them puniſhed for: for all that 
che author pleads for, and you can oppoſe in writing againſt him, is tolera- 
tion of religion. Your ſcheme therefore being thus mended, your hypothe- 
ſis enlarged, being of a different religion from the national found criminal, 
and puniſhments found juſtly to belong to it; it is to be hoped, that in good 
time your puniſhments may grow too, and be advanced to all thoſe degrees 
you in the beginning condemned; when having conſidered a little farther, 


 Fou cannot muſs finding, that the obſtinacy of the criminals does not _ 
r | | 7-0 tNelr 
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their crime, and therefore juſtice will require ſeverer execution to be done 
e 2 . 
By r you tell us here, Becauſe your deſign does rather oblige you to 
« conſider how long men may need puniſhment, than how long it may be 
« juſt to puniſh them; therefore you ſhall add, that as long as men refuſe 
« to embrace the true religion, ſo long penalties are neceſſary for them to 
&« diſpoſe them to conſider and embrace it: and that therefore as juſtice al- 
« lows, ſo charity requires, that they be kept ſubject to penalties, till they 
% embrace the true religion.“ Let us therefore fee the conſiſtency of this 
with other parts of your 15 1 and examine it a little by them. 
Your doctrine is, that w | 
prevail, puniſhments are to be uſed; but they muſt be moderate. Moderate 
puniſhments have been tried, and they prevail not; what now is to be done? 
Are not greater to be uſed ? No. Für what reaſon ? Becaufe thoſe whom 
moderate penalties will not prevail on being deſperately perverſe and obſti- 
ate, not to be provided for the incurable, as you tell us in the 
pie mepediarely preceding, 
_ MopeRATE. puniſhments have been tried upon a man once, and again, 
and a third time, but prevail not at all, make no impreſſion; they are re- 
peated as many times more, but are ſtill found ineffectual: pray tell me a 
teaſon why ſuch a man is concluded ſo .defperately perverſe and obſtinate, 
that greater degrees will not work upon him; but yet not ſo deſperately 
perverſe and obſtinate, but that the fame degrees repeated may work upon 
him? I Will not urge here, that this is to pretend to know the juſt degree of 
puniſhment that will or will not work on any one; which T ſhould imagine 
a pretty intricate buſineſs: but this 1 have to ſay, that if you can think it 
reaſonable and uſeful to continue a man ſeveral years, nay his whole life, 
under the ſame repeated puniſhments, without going any higher, though 
they work not all; becauſe it is poſſible: ſome time or other they may work 
on him; why is it not as reafonable and 'uſeful,”T am fure it is much more 
juſtifiable and charitable, to leave him all his life under the means, which 
all agree God has appointed, without going any higher; becauſe it is not 
impoſſible that ſome time or other preaching, and a word ſpoken in due 
ſeaſon, may work upon him? For why you ſhould deſpair of the ſucceſs of 
preaching and perſuaſion upon a fruitleſs trial, and thereupon think yourſelf 
authorized to uſe force; and yet not ſo deſpair of the ſucceſs of moderate 
force, as after years of fruitleſs trial to continue it on, and not to proceed 
to higher degrees of puniſhment; you are concerned for the vindication of 
JJ ew 3 rEaon. TS 0H none red ie nets ct Brien 
TIMEeNnTION the trial of reaching and perſuaſion, to ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of your hypotheſis, foppofing ſuch a trial made: not that. in yours, or 
the common method, there is or can be a fair trial made what preachin 
and perſuaſion can do. For care is taken by puniſhments and ill treatment 


nate, remedies are 


4 


to ingiſpoſe and turn away men's minds, and to add averſion to their ſcruples; 


an excellent way to ſoften men's inclinations, and temper them for the im- 
preſſion of arguments and entreaties; though theſe too are only talked of: for 
re en 


ere entreaties and admonitions upon trial do not 
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I cannot but wonder to find you mention, as you do, giving ear to admoni- 
tions, entreaties, and perſuaſions, when theſe are ſeldom, if ever made uſe of, 
but in places, where Boe, who are to be wrought on by them, are known 
to be out of hearing; nor can be expected to come, there, till by ſuch means 
they have been wrought on. | «if 

IT is not without reaſon therefore you cannot part with your penalties, and 
would have no end put to your puniſhments, but continue them on; ſince 


you leave ſo much to their operation, and make ſo little uſe of other means 
to work upon Diſſenters. | 


CHAPTER. VI. 
Of the end, for which force is to be uſed. 


E that ſhould read the beginning of your Argument conſidered,” 
would think it in earneſt to be your deſign to have force employed to 
make men ſeriouſly conſider, and nothing elſe : but he that ſhall look a little 
farther into it, and to that add alſo your Defence of it, will find by the variety 
of ends you deſign your force for, that either you know not well what you 
would have it for; or'elfe, whatever it was you aimed at, you called it {till 
by that name which beſt fitted the occaſion, and would ſerve beſt in that 
place to recommend the uſe of it. 
You aſk me, Whether the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Goſpel deſtroys 
«* the coactive power of the magiſtrate?” I anſwer, as you ſuppoſed, No: 
upon which you infer, Then it ſeems the magiſtrate may uſe his coactive 
% power, without offending againſt the mildneſs and gentleneſs of the Gol- 
„ pel.” Yes, where he has commiſſion and authority to uſe it. And ſo, 
«* ſay you, it will conſiſt well enough with the mildneſs and gentleneſs of 
the Goſpel for the magiſtrate to uſe his coactive power to precure them“ 
{I ſuppoſe you mean the miniſters and preachers of the national religion] 
«© a hearing where their prayers and intreaties will not do it.” No, it will 
not conſiſt with the gentle and mild method of the Goſpel, unleſs the Goſpel 
has directed it, or ſomething elſe to ſupply its want, till it could be had. 
As for miracles, which you pretend to have ſupplied the want of force in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, you will find that conſidered in another place. But, 
Sir, ſhew:me a country where the miniſters and teachers of the national and 
true religion go about with prayers and entreaties to procure a hearing, and 
cannot obtain it; and there 1 think I need not ſtand with, you for the magi- 
ſtrate to uſe force to procure it them; but that I fear will not ſerve your turn. 
To ſhew the inconſiſtency and impracticableneſs of your method, I had 
ſaid, Let us now fee to — end they muſt be puniſhed: Sometimes it is, 


* 


5. To bring them to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper 


and ſufficient to convince them: of what? That it is not eaſy to ſet Grant- 
ham ſteeple upon Paul's church? Whatever it be you would have them 

convinced of, you are not willing to tell us; and ſo it may be any thing. 
ONE ä : & Sometimes 
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« Sometimes it is, To incline them to lend an ear to thoſe who tell them 4. p. 10. 
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they have miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right. Which 
is, to lend an ear to all who differ from them in religion, as well crafty 
ſeducers, as others. Whether this be for the procuring the ſalvation of 
their ſouls, the end for which you ſay this force is to be uſed,/ judge you. 
But this I am ſure, whoever will lend an ear to all who will tell them 
they are out of the way, will not have much time for any other buſineſs. 

&« SOMETIMES it is, To recover men to ſo much ſobriety and reflection, 
as ſeriouſly to put the queſtion to themſelves, whether it be really worth 
their while to undergo ſuch inconveniencies, for adhering to a religion 
which, for any thing they know, may be falſe; or for rejecting another (if 
that be the caſe) which, for aught they know, may be true; till they have 
brought it to the bar of reaſon, and given it a fair trial there. Which 
in ſhort amounts to thus much, viz. To make them examine whether 


A. p. 27. 


A. p. 23. 


A. p. 11. 


their religion be true, and ſo worth the holding, under thoſe penalties that 


are annexed to it. Diſſenters are indebted to you for your great care of 
« their ſouls. But what, I beſeech you, ſhall become of thoſe of the national 


church, every-where, which make far the greater part of mankind, who 


have no ſuch puniſhments to make them conſider; who have not this only 
remedy provided for them, but are left in that deplorable condition, you 
mention, of being ſuffered quietly, and without moleſtation, to take no 
care at all of their ſouls, or in doing of it to follow their own prejudices, 
humours, or ſome crafty ſeducers? Need not thoſe of the national church, 

as well as others, bring their religion to the bar of reaſon, and give it a 


fair trial there? And if they need to do ſo, as they muſt, if all national 


religions cannot be ſuppoſed true ; they will always need that which you 
ſay is the only means to make them do ſo. So that if you are ſure, as 


you tell us, that there is need of your method; J am ſure, there is as much 


need of it in national churches as any other. And ſo, for aught I can 


ſee, you muſt either puniſh them, or let others alone; unleſs you think 


it reaſonable that the far greater part of mankind ſhould conſtantly be 
without that ſovereign and only remedy, which they ſtand in need of 
equally with other people. 

* SOMETIMES the end for which men muſt be puniſhed is, to diſpoſe 
them to ſubmit to inſtruction, and to give a fair hearing to the reaſons 
oftered for the enlightening their minds, and diſcovering the truth to them. 
"If their own words may be taken for it, there are as few Diſſenters as Con- 
formiſts, in any country, who will not en they have done, and do this. 


And if their own words may not be taken, who, I pray, muſt be judge? 
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Vou and your magiſtrates ? If ſo, then it is plain you puniſh them not to 
diſpoſe them to ſubmit to inſtruction, but to your inſtruction; not to diſ- 


poſe them to give a fair hearing to reaſons offered for the enlightening their 
minds, but to give an obedient hearing to your reaſons. If you mean this, 
it had been fairer and ſhorter to have ſpoken out plainly, than thus i in fair 
words, of indefinite ſignification, to ſay that which amounts to nothing. 
For what Wide 1 is ĩt to puniſh a man to diſpoſe. him to ſubmit to inſtruction, 
pin 6 «© and 
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© and give a fair hearing to reaſons offered for the enlightening his mind, and 
« diſcovering truth to him, who goes two or three times a week ſever] 
miles on purpoſe to do it, and that with the hazard of his liberty or purſe; 
«« unleſs you mean your inſtructions, your reaſons, your. truth? Which 
«© brings us but back to what you have diſclaimed, plain perſecution for 
«« differing in religion. Na e e N vo r 
A. p. 14. * SOMETIMES this is to be done, To prevail with men to weigh matters 
« of religion carefully and impartially. Diſcountenance and puniſhment 
„ put into one ſcale, with impunity and hopes of preferment put into the 
- *© other, is as ſure a way to make a man weigh impartially, as it would be 
« for a prince to bribe and threaten a judge to make him judge uprightly. 
A. p. 20. * SOMETIMES it is, To make men bethink themſelves, and put it out of 
„the power of any fooliſh humour, or unreaſonable prejudice, to alienate 
«© them from truth and their own happineſs. Add but this, to put it out of 
te the power of any humour or prejudice of their own, or other men's; and [ 
grant the end is good, if you can find the means to procure it. But 
„hy it ſhould not be put out of the power of other men's humour or pre- 
* judice, as well as their own, wants, and will always want, a reaſon to 
% prove. Would it not I beſeech you, to an indifferent by-ſtander, appear 
Balda or prejudice, or ſomething as bad; to ſee men who profeſs a 
„religion revealed from heaven, and which they own contains all in it ne- 
75 cellaty to ſalvation, exclude men from their communion, and perſecute 
«« them with the penalties of the civil law, for not joining in the uſe of ce- 
«© remonies, which are no-where to be found in that revealed religion? 
„Would it not appear humour or prejudice, or ſome ſuch thing, to a ſober 
«« impartial Heathen, to fee Chriſtians exclude and perſecute one of the ſame 
„ faith, for things which they themſelves confeſs to be indifferent, and not 
A.p.6,7,8, «© worth the contending for? Prejudice, humour, paſſion, luſts, impreſſions 
9, 1% „ of education, reverence and admiration of perſons, worldly reſpects, love 
«© of their own choice, and the like; to which you juſtly impute many men's 
„ taking up and perſiſting in their religion; are indeed good words; and fo, 
on the other ſide, are theſe following, truth, the right way, enlightening, 
* reaſon, ſound judgment; but they ſignify nothing at all to your purpoſe, 
0“ till you can evidently and unqueſtionably ſhew the world, that the latter, 
* truth, and the right way, &c. are always, and - in all countries, to be 
found only in the national church; and the former, viz. paſſion and pre- 
| “ judice, &c. only amongſt the Diſſenters. But to go on: | 
A. p. 22. © SOMETIMES it is, To bring men to take ſuch care as they ought of 
„ their ſalvation. What care is ſuch as men ought to take, whilſt they are 
s cout of your church, will be hard for you to tell me. But you endeavour 
* to explain yourſelf in the following words: that they may not blindly 
leave it to ihe choice neither of any other perſon, nor yet of their own luſts 
and paſſions, to preſcribe to them what faith or worſhip they ſhall embrace. 
« You do well to make uſe of puniſhment to ſhut paſſion out of the choice; 
% becauſe you know fear of ſuffering is no paſſion. But let that paſs. You 


„would have men puniſhed, to bring them to take ſuch care of their ſalva- 
97255 | | | J «« tion, 
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tion, that they may not blindly leave it to the choice of any other perſon 


to preſcribe to them. Are you ſincere? Are you in earneſt? Tell me then 
truly: did the magiſtrate or the national church, any where, or yours in 
particular, ever puniſh any man, to bring him to have this care, which, 
you ſay, he ought to take of his ſalvation? Did you ever puniſh any man, 
that he might not blindly leave it to the choice of his pariſh-prieſt, or bi- 


ſhop, or the convocation, what faith or worſhip he ſhould embrace? It 


will be ſuſpected, care of a party, or any thing elſe, rather than care of 
the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; if, having found out ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary 
a remedy, the only method there is room left for, you will apply it but 
partially, and make trial of it only on thoſe whom you have truly leaſt 
kindneſs for. This will unavoidably give one reaſon to imagine, you do 
not think ſo well of your remedy as you pretend, who are ſo ſparing of it 
to your friends ; but are very free of it to ſtrangers, who in other things 


are uſed very much like enemies. But your remedy is like the hellebo- 
.« raſter, that grew in the woman's garden, for the cure of worms in her 


neighbours children : for truly it wrought too roughly to give it to any 
of her own. Methinks your charity, in your preſent perſecution, is 
much-what as prudent, as juſtifiable, as that good woman's. I hope I 
have done you no injury, that I here ſuppoſe you of the church of Eng- 
land; if I have, I beg your pardon. It is no offence of malice, I aſſure 
you : for I ſuppoſe no worſe of you, than I confeſs of myſelf. 

*- SOMETIMES this puniſhment that you contend for, is, to bring men 
to act according to reaſon and ſound judgment: 


Tertius & cœlo cecidit Cato. 


Tuts is reformation indeed. If you can help us to it, you will deſerve 


ſtatues to be erected to you, as to the reſtorer of decayed religion. But if 
all men have not reaſon and ſound judgment, will puniſhment put it into 
them? Beſides, concerning this matter mankind is ſo divided, that he 
acts according to reaſon and ſound judgment at Augſburg, who would be 


* judged to do quite the contrary at Edinburgh. Will puniſhment make 
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men know what is reaſon and ſound judgment? If it will not, it is im- 
poſſible it it ſhould make them act according to it. Reaſon and found judg- 


ment are the elixir itſelf, the univerſal remedy: and you may as reaſonably 
<« puniſh men to bring them to have the philoſopher's ſtone, as to bring 


them to act according to reaſon and found judgment. | 
* SOMETIMES it is, To put men upon a ſerious and impartial examina- 


tion of the controverſy between the magiſtrate and them, which is the way 


for them to come to the knowledge of the truth. But what if the truth 
be on neither fide, as I am apt to imagine you will think it is not; where 
neither the magiſtrate nor the diſſenter is either of them of your church; 
how will the examining the controverſy between the magiſtrate and him be 
the way to come to the knowledge of the truth ? Suppoſe the controverſy 
between a Lutheran and a Papiſt ; or, if you pleaſe, between a Preſbyterian 
magiſtrate and a Quaker ſubject; will the examining the controverſy between 
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„ ſhould be puniſhed to make them do ſo. It is as if you had ſaid, men 
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« the magiſtrate and the diſſenting ſubject, in this caſe, bring him to the 
« knowledge of the truth? If you ſay, Yes, then you grant one of theſe to 
« have the truth on his fide. For the-examining the controverſy between à 
« Preſbyterian and a Quaker, leaves the controverſy either of them has wich 
«« the church of England, or any other church, untouched. And fo one, 
Hat leaſt, of thoſe being already come to the knowledge of the truth, ought 
not to be put under your diſcipline of puniſhment; which is only to bring 
t himtothe truth. If you ſay, No, and that the examining the controverſy 
« between the magiſtrate and the diſſenter, in this caſe, will not bring him 
* to the knowledge of the truth ; you confeſs your rule to be falſe, and your 
«© method to no purpoſe, 

« To conclude, your ſyſtem is, in ſhort; this: You would have all men, 
„ laying aſide prejudice, humour, paſſion, &c. examine the grounds of their 
« religion, and ſearch for the truth. This, I confeſs, is heartily to be wiſhed, 
« The means that you propoſe to make men do this, is, that Diſſenters 


«« generally are guilty of a fault; therefore let one ſe, who have the ill 
* luck to be of an opinion different from the magiſtrate, be puniſhed. This, 
« at firſt ſight, ſhocks any one who has the leaſt ſpark of ſenſe, reaſon, or 
«« juſtice, But having ſpoken of this already, and concluding that, upon 
*« ſecond thoughts, you yourſelf will be aſhamed of it; let us conſider it 
„put ſo as to be conſiſtent with common ſenſe, and with all the advantage 
«« 1t can bear, and then let us ſee what you can make of it. Men are negli- 
«« gent in examining the religions they embrace, refuſe, or perſift in; there- 
1 |S it is fit they ſhould be puniſhed to make them do it. This is a conſe- 
* quence indeed which may, without defiance to common ſenſe, be drawn 
from it. This is the uſe, the only uſe, which you think-puniſkment-can 
„ indirectly and at a diſtance have in matters of religion. You would have 
men by puniſhments driven to examine. What? Religion. To what 
„ end? To bring them to the knowledge of the truth. But I anſwer, 

„FIRST, Every one has not the ability to do this. | 

* SECONDLY, Every one has not the opportunity to do it. 
Wourp you have every poor Proteſtant, for example, in the Palatinate, 
% examine thoroughly whether the pope be infallible, or head of the church; 
« whether there be a purgatory; whether ſaints ate to be prayed to, or the 
«« dead prayed for; whether the Scripture be the only rule of faith; whe- 
« ther there be no falvation out of the church; and whether there be no 
church without biſhops; and an hundred other things in controverſy be- 
«« tween the Papiſts and thoſe Proteſtants : and when he had maſtered theſe, 
go on to fortify himſelf againſt the opinions and objections of other 
« churches he differs from? This, which is no ſmall taſk, muſt be done, 
before a man can have brought his religion to the bar of reaſon, and given 
« it a fair trial there. And if you will puniſh men till this be done, the 
« countryman muſt leave off plowing and ſowing, and betake himſelf to the 
e {tudy of Greek and Latin; and the artiſan muſt ſell his tools, to buy fa- 
„ thers and ſchoolmen, aud leave his family to ſtarve. If _— 
« than 
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« than this will ſatisfy you, pray tell me what is enough. Have they con- 
« fidered and examined enough, if they are ſatisfied themſelves where the 
truth lies ? If this be the limits of their examination, you will find few 
to puniſh ; unleſs you will puniſh them to make them do what they have 
« done already. For, however he came by his religion, there is ſcarce any 
«. one to be ound who does not own himſelf ſatisfied that he is in the 
« right. Or elſe, muſt they be puniſhed to make them conſider and ex- 
« amine, till they embrace that which you chuſe for truth? If this be fo, 
« what do you but in effect chuſe for them; when yet you would have men 
« puniſhed, to bring them to ſuch a care of their ſouls that no other perſon 

might chuſe for them ? If it be truth in general you would have them 
« by puniſhments driven to ſeek ; that is to offer matter of diſpute, and 
« nota rule of diſcipline. For to puniſh any one to make him ſeek till 
« he find truth, without a judge of truth, js to puniſh for you know not 
« what; and 1s all one as if you ſhould whip a ſcholar to make him find 
« ont the ſquare root of a number you do not know. I wonder not there- 


cc 


« would have ufed, nor how long continued ; when you dare not ſpeak out 


directly whom you would have puniſhed, and are far from being clear to 
« what end they ſhould be under penalties. | i 

% ConNSONANT to this uncertainty, of whom, or what, to be puniſhed; 
you tell us, that there is no queſtion of the ſacceſs of this method. Force 
« will certainly do, if duly proportioned to the defign/of it. 

„ Wrar, I pray, is the defizn of it? I challenge you, or any man living, 
« ont of what you have ſaid in your book, to tell me directly what it is. 


ce 


ec 


* taught the world a new method, the deſign of them has been to cure 
the crime they are denounced againſt; and ſo I think it ought to be here. 
% What, I befeech you, is the crime here? Diſſenting? That you ſay 
„ not, any where, is a fault. Beſides you tell us, that the magiſtrate hath 
not an authority to compel any one to his religion. And that you do not 
require that men ſhould have no rule but the religion of the country. And 
the power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to 
« his oven, but to the true religion. Tf diſſenting be not the fault; is it that 
a man does not examine his own religion, and the grounds of it? Is that 
the crime your puniſhments are deſigned to cure? Neither that dare you 
fay, leſt you difpleaſe more than you fatisfy with your new diſcipline. 
And then again, as I ſaid before, you muſt tell us how far you would 
have them examine, before you puniſh them for not doing it. And I 
imagine, if that were all we required of you, it would be long enough 
before you would trouble us with a law, that ſhould preſcribe to ever 
one how far he was to examine matters of religion; wherein if he failed, 
and came ſhort, he was to be puniſhed ; if he performed, and went in 
his examination to the bounds ſet by the law, he was acquitted and free. 
Sir, when .,you-confider.it again, you will perhaps think this a caſe re- 
* ſerved to the great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. 


be, | or 


16 
66 
66 
«ec 


640 
60 


« fore that you could not reſolve with yourſelf what degree of ſeverity you 


SII 


A. p- 22. 


A. p. 12» 


In all other puniſhments that ever I heard of yet, till now that you have 
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„For I imagine it is beyond the power or judgment of man, in that ya. 

« riety of circumſtances, in reſpect of parts, tempers, opportunities, helps, 

Kc. men are in, in this world, to determine what is every one's duty in 

«« this great buſineſs of ſearch, enquiry, examination; or to. know when 

any one has done it. That which makes me believe you will be of this 

A. p. 12. © mind, is, that where you undertake for the ſucceſs of this method, if rightly 

*« uſed, it is with a limitati.n, upon ſuch as are not altogether incurable. 80 

that when your remedy is prepared according to art, (which art is yet un- 

© known) and rightly applied, and given in a due doſe, (all which are ſe- 

*« crets) it will then infallibly cure. Whom ? All that are not incurable 

„ by it. And fo will a pippin-poſlet, eating fiſh in Lent, or a Preſbyterian 

lecture certainly cure all that are not incurable by them. For I am ſure 

«« you do not mean it will cure all, but thoſe who are abſolutely incurable; 

* becauſe you yourſelf allow one means left of cure, when yours will not 

A. p. 10. , do, viz. The grace of God. Your words are, what means is there left 

(except the grace of God) to reduce them, but to lay thorns and briars in 

A. P. 12. „ their way? And here alſo, in the place we were conſidering, you tell us, 

« the incurable are to be left to God. Whereby, if you mean they are to be 

« left to thoſe means he has ordained for men's converſion and falvation, 

«« yours muſt never be made uſe of : for he indeed has preſcribed preaching 

« and hearing of his word; but as for thoſe who will not hear, I do not find 

| % any where that he has commanded that they ſhould be compelled or beaten 
ay « to it.” F | | 

| I musT beg my reader's pardon for ſo long a repetition, which I was forced 

to, that he might be judge whether what I there ſaid either deſerves no 

anſwer, or be fully — 1. — in that paragraph, where you undertake to vin- 

dicate your method from all impracticableneſs and inconſiſtency chargeable 

upon it, in reference to the end for which you would have men puniſhed. 

P. 48. Your words are: For what? By which, you ſay, you perceive I mean two 

« things: for ſometimes I ſpeak of the fault, and ſometimes of the end for 

« which men are to be puniſhed; (and ſometimes I plainly confound them.) 

«« Now if it be enquired, for what fault men are to be puniſhed? you anſwer, 

«« for rejecting the true religion, after ſufficient evidence tendered them of the 

« truth of it: which certainly is a fault, and deſerves puniſhment. But if! 

«« enquire for what end ſuch as do reject the true religion, are to be puniſhed; 

« you ſay, to bring them to embrace the true religion; and in order to that 

«« to bring them to conſider, and that carefully and impartially, the evidence 

« which is offered to convince them of the truth of it, which are undeniably 

„ juſt and excellent ends; and which, through God's bleſſing, have often 

« been procured, and may yet be procured by convenient penalties inflicted 

« for that purpoſe. Nor do you know of any thing I ſay againſt any part 

% of this, which is not already anſwered.” Whether I in this confound 

two things diſtin, or you diſtinguiſh where there is no difference, the 

reader may judge by what I have ſaid elſewhere. I ſhall here only conſider 

the ends of puniſhing, you here again in your reply to me aſſign ; and thoſe, 

as I find them ſcattered, are theſe: _ 2% | | 


Son- 
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SOMETIMES you ſpeak of this end, as if it were barely to gain a hear-" 


„ ing to thoſe who by prayers and intreaty cannot: And thoſe may 
be the preachers of any religion. But I ſuppoſe you mean the preach- 
ers of the true You rin iy | N WhO 1 brane you muſt oy judge of 


that? 45.4458 1. Th 
40 Warkr the law Sov des ſuffient abe of inftru&ion for all, as well 


c as puniſhment for Difſenters, it is plain to all concerned, that the puniſh- 
« ment is intended to make them conſider.” What? The means the law pro- 
vides for their inſtruction Who then is judge of what they are to be inftruct- | 


ed in, and the means-of inſtruction, but the law-maker ? 
« IT is to bring men to hearken to inſtruction.“ From whom? From any 
body? And to confider and examine matters of religion as they ought to 


« do, and to bring thoſe Who are out of the right way to hear, confider, 


« and embrace the truth.“ When is this end attained, and the penalties 
which are the means to this end taken off? When a man Lenden to the 
national church. And! who then is judge of what 3 ie the truth to be em- 
braced, but the magiſtrate ? | 945 


« Ix is to bring men to conſider thoſe . and arguments which are 
« proper and ſufficient to convince them; but which, without being forced, 


« they would not confider.” And when have they dbme this? When they 


have once conformed : for Her that there is no force uſed to make them | 


conſider farther. © , 


«IT is to make men consider: as they ought;” and that, you tell us, is ſo to 


conſider, as to be moved heartily to em 0 and not to reject truth ne- 
8 ceſlary to ſalvation.” And when is the magiſtrate, | that has the care of 
men's fouls, and does all this for their ſalvation, ſatisfied that they have fo 
Fo 52 As ſoon as they E very in communion with the national 
church 2 * 

Ir is to bring men to confidet and: examine thoſe 8 which 
« they are bound to conſider and examine, i. e. thoſe wherein they cannot 
err without diſhonouring God, and endangering their own and other 


% men's ſalvations. And to ſtudy the true religion with ſuch care and dili- 


** gence as they might and ought” to uſe, and with an honeſt mind.” And 


when, in your opinion, is it preſumable that any man has done all this? 


Even when he is in the communion of your church. 

I is to cure men's unreaſonable prejudices and refractorineſs againſt, and 
e averſion to, the true religion.” Whereof none retain the leaſt tincture or 
luſpiciog, who are once got within the. pale of your church, Fab 

* IT 1s to bring men into the right way, into the way of falvation,” which 


force does, when it has conducted them within the e pRrchy and there 


leaves them. 
*IT is to bring men to embrace the truth that wt fave nem. * Gad here 


in the paragraph wherein you pretend to tell us for what force is to be uſed? 
you ſay, „It is to bring men to embrace the true religion, and in order to 
that to bring them to confider, and that carefully and impartially, the evi- 
* dence which is offered to convince them of the truth of it, which, as you 
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<«< ſay, ate undeniably juſt and — ends; but et ſuch as force in your 
method can never practically be made a means to, without ſuppoſing what 
you ſay you have no need to ſuppoſe, via. That your religion is the true; 
unleſs you had rather everywhere leave it to the magiſtrate to judge which 


„ I$:the: Ache way, what is the true _— ; which tuppoſition, Il imagine, 


36 
| TEE 39 * Sd 7 "7; £3 
g 


titling one's 


will lefs, accommodate you than the But take which of them you will, 
you muſt add this other ſuppoſition to it, harder to be granted you than ei- 
ther of tlie former, viz. that thoſe who conform to your church here, if you 
make-yourlelf the judge, or to the national church any where] if you make 
the magiſtrate Judge of the truth that muſt TI and thoſe valy; have 
attained: theſe ends. V. "4 4 
Tu magiſtrate, you "lay; is ee do whet 3 in kim lies to bring all 
bis ſub . ** to examine carefully and impartially matters of religion, and to 
conſider them as they ought, i. e. ſo as to embrace the truth that muſt 
. < ſave them. The proper and neceſſary means, you ſay, to attain theſe ends 
"is force. And your method of uſing this forces is to puniſh all the Diſſenters 
from the national religion, and none of thoſe who outwardly conform toit. 
Make this practicable now in any country in the world, without allowing the 
magiſtrate 2 be judge what is the truth that muſt ſave them, and without 
ſuppobog alſo, chat whoever do embrace the outward profeſſion of the na- 
tional religion, do in their hearts embrace, i. e. believe and obey the truth 
that muſt faye them and then 1 think Wan in government can be too 


hard for your undertaking. - A? 


ab conchudeithis paragraph in telling me, « You do not know of any 

Eching I iy appmitany part of this, which is not already anſwered.” Pray 
tell me 3 are anſwered thoſe objeQtions I made to thoſe ſeve- 
ral ehdshirh youratig your!“ Argument confidered,” and for which 
you weulduhave foteeuſed and which I have here reprinted „ becauſe! 
Au nat nn von ſ much as take notice of them: and ther re- the reader 
3 they neaded any. anfwer or no. 

-12Bu ns ſne tou bave not here, where you promiſe and pretend to do 
it, cldarlxa — told us for Mhat force and penalties are — be uſed, I 
ſhall: in" themext. chaptet examine what. e «by bringing men to 
Wan ae 


* gnol es zeigt 7 


AY 


Ab rs dant: C H A. P ＋ E R VII. 


N your ur bringing men to the true religion. 
RUE. 


religion;is-omall: bands acknowledged to be fo. much the concern 


aud intereſt of allmankind;.that nathing can be named, which ſo much 


eRually. beſpeaks the ap . and favour of the publick. The very en- 
H to thas ets:a man on the right. fide. Who dares s. 
ſuch a; cauſe, or oppoſe. what is offered for the promoting the true religion 
* neee you * enced, to 's youcelt from inattentive Walen 
„ ä 1 
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much as by the often repeated mention. of the true religion is poſſible, there 
being ſcaroe a page wherein the true religion does not appear, as if you had 
nothing elſe in your thoughts, but the bringing men to it for the ſalvation 
of their fouls. Whether it be ſo in earneſt, we will now ſee. | 


815 


Vor tell us, Whatever hardſhips ſome falſe religions may impoſe, it will p. . 


however always be kaſici to carnał and worldly- minded men, to give even 
their firſt - born fog theiritratfgreſſions, than to mortify the luſts from which 
they ſpring, which n religion but the true requires of them.” Upon this 
you ground the neceſſity of force tochring men to the true religion, and charge 
it on the magiſtrate us his duty to uſe it to that end. What now in appearance 


can expreſs greater care to e deere the true religion? But let us ſee What 


you ſay in p. 64, and wr ſhall ind chat in your ſcheme nothing leſs is meant: 
there. you tell us, Dhernmgiftrate anflifts the penalties only upon them 
« that break the les and that law requiring nothing but conformity to 


an outward ꝓtofaſſion of the national religion be by the mortification of 
men's luſts harder tiran their giving their firſt- born for their tranſgreſſions, 
all the penalties you cbntend for concern not, nor can be intended to bring 
men effectually to the true religion; fince they leave them before they come 
to the difficulty, which is to mortify their luſts, as the true religion re- 
quires. So that your bringing inen to the true religion being to bring them 
to Conformity to the national, for then you have done with force; how 
far that outward Conformity is from being heartily of the true religion, 
may be known by the diſtance there is between the eaſieſt and the hardeſt 

thing in the world. For there is nothing 'cafier, than to profeſs in words; 
nothing hardet, than to ſubdue the heart, and bring thoughts and deeds 
into Obedience bf the truth: the latter is what is required to be of the 
true religion; the other all that is required by penalties your way 4 
rag If you ſay, Conformiſts to the national religion are required by the 
aw civil and eccleſiaſtical to lead good lives, which is the difficult part 
of the truer religion : I anſwer; theſe are not the laws we ure here 
ſpeaking ofj nor thoſe which the defenders of /Toleration complain of; but 
the laws that put a diſtinction between outward Conformiſts and Noncon- 
formiſts: and thoſe they ſay, whatever may be talked: of the true religion, 
can never be meant to bring men really to the true religion, as long as 
the true religion is, and is confeſſed to be, a thing of ſo much greater dif- 
ficulty than outward Conformity. | 15 
Mix AcrEs, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force in tl dete une e Chriſ- 
tianity; and therefore fo far as they ſupplied that' want, they muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame end. The end then was to bring men into the Chriſtian 


church, into which they were admitted and received as brethren, when they 
acknowledged that Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Son '6f God. Will that ſerve 


the turn? No: force muſt be uſed to make men embrace cre and cer 
remonies, i. e. outwardly conform to tlie doctrine and worſhip of our 
church. Nothing more than that is required by your penalties ; nothing 
leſs than that will excuſe from puniſhment : that, and nothing but * 
ee | | | wi 


the national rehigion;:hone hut Noncumormiſts are puniſhed. So that unleſs g 
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will ſerve the turn; that therefore, and only that, is what you mean by the 
true religion you would have force uſed to bring men to. | 
L. II. p.355-' Wren I tell you, © You have a very ill opinion of the religion of the 
church of England; and muſt own it can only be propagated and ſupported 
by force, if you do not think it would be a gainer by a general Toleration 
P. 10. all the world over :“ You aſk,” ** Why you may not have as good an opi- 
„ nion of the church of England's, as you have of Noah's religion, notwith- 
ſtanding you think it cannot now be propagated or ſupported without uſing 
„ ſome kinds or degrees of force. When you have proved that Noah's reli- 
gion, that from eight perſons ſpread and continued in tlie world till the Apoſtles 
times, as I have proved in another place, was propagated and ſupported all 
that while by your kinds or degrees of force, you may have ſome reaſon to 
think as well of the religion of the church of England, as you have of Noahs 
religion; though you think it cannot be propagated and ſupported without 
- ſome kinds or degrees of force. But till you can prove that, you cannot upon 
that ground ſay you have reaſon to have ſo good an opinion of it. 
P. 11. You tell me, If I will take your word for it, you aſſure me you think 
* there are many other countries in the world beſides England, where my To- 
* leration would be as little uſeful to truth as in England.” If you will name 
thoſe countries, which will be no great pains, I will take your word for it, 
that you believe Toleration there would be prejudicial to truth: but if you will 
not do that, neither I nor any body elſe can believe you. I will give youa 
. reaſon why I ſay fo, and that is, becauſe no- body can believe that, upon 
your principles, you can allow any national religion, differing from that of 
the church of England, to be true; and where the national religion is not 
true, we have already your'conſent, as in Spain and Italy, &c. for Tole- 
ration. Now that you cannot, without renouncing your own principles, 
allow any national religion, differing from that eſtabliſhed here by law, to 
de true, is evident: For hy do you puniſh Nonconformiſts here? „To bring 
them, ſay you, to the true religion.“ But what if they hold nothing, but 
what that other differing national church does, ſhall they be nevertheless 
puniſhed if they conform not? Vou will certainly ſay, yes: and if ſo, then 
you muſt either ſay, they are not of the true religion; or elſe you mult own 
vou puniſh thoſe, to bring them to the true religion, whom you allow to be 
of the true religion already. If, ee 2: 
P. 11. | Yovu-tellme, If Town with our author, that there is but one true religion, 
and I owning myſelf to be of the church of England, you cannot ſee how 
„J can avoid ſuppoſing, that the national religion now in England, backed 
by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion.” If I own, 
as I do, all that you here expect from me, yet it will not ſerve to draw that 
concluſion from it, Which you do, viz. That the national religion now in 
England is the only true religion; taking the true religion in the ſenſe that! 
do, and you ought to take it. I grant Gas there is but one true religion in 


—_ 


the world, which is that whoſe doctrine and worſhip are neceſſary to ſalvation. 
I grant too that the true religion, neceflary to ſalvation, is taught and pro- 
felled in the church of England: and yet it will not follow from hence, thi 


7 


the 
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the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, is the only true 
religion; if there be any thing eſtabliſhed in the church of England by law, 
and made part of its religion, which is not neceſſary to ſalvation, and which 
any other church, teaching and profeſſing all that is neceffary to ſalvation, 
does not receive. Th | 
Ir the national religion now in England, backed by the authority of the law, 
be, as you would have it, the only true religion; fo the only true religion, that 
2 man cannot be ſaved without being of it; pray reconcile this with what 
you ſay in the immediately preceding paragraph, viz. That there are man 
« other countries in the world where my Toleration would be as little uſeful 
« asin England.” For if there be other national religions differing from that 
of England, which you allow to be true, and wherein men may be ſaved, the 
national religion of England, as now eſtabliſhed by law, is not the only true 
religion, and men may be ſaved without being of it. And then the ma- 
giſtrate can upon your principles have no authority to uſe force to bring men 
to be of it. For. you tell us, force is not lawful, unleſs it be neceſlary ; 
and therefore the magiſtrate can never lawfully uſe it, but to bring men to 
believe and practiſe what is neceſſary to ſalvation. You muſt therefore either 
hold, that there is nothing in the doctrine, diſcipline, and ceremonies of 
the church of England, as it is eſtabliſhed by law, but what is neceſſary to 
falvation : or elſe you muſt reform your terms of communion, before the 
magiſtrate upon your principles can uſe penalties to make men conſider till 
they conform ; or you can ſay that the national religion of England is the 
only true religion, though it contain the only true religion 1n it ; as poſſibly. 
moſt, if not all, the differing Chriſtian churches now in the world do. 
You tell us farther in the next paragraph, That wherever this only true 
« religion, 1. e. the national religion now in England, is received, all other 
« religions ou ght to be diſcouraged.” Why I beſeech you \ 26 8 2g they 
be true any of them? For if they be true, what pretenceis there for force 
to bring men who are of them to the true bo, ? If you fay all other re- 
ligions, varying at all from that of the church of England, are falſe; we 
know then your meaſure of the one only true religion. But that your care: 
is only of Conformity to the church of England, and that by the true reli- 
gion you mean nothing elſe, appears too from your way of expreſſing your- 
ſelf in this paſſage, where you own that you ſuppoſe that as this only true re- 
ligion, to wit, the national religion now in England, backed with the pub- 
lick authority of law, ** ought to be received wherever it is preached; ſo where- 
© ever it is received, all other religions ought to be aleo ages in ſome mea- 


i ſure by the civil powers. If the religion eſtabliſhed by law in England, be 


the only true religion, ought it not to be preached and received every-where, 
and all other religions diſcouraged throughout the world ? and ought not the 
magiſtrates of all countries to take care that it ſhould be ſo? But you only ſay, 
wherever it is preached it ought to be received ; and wherever it is received, 


for enforcing conformity in England, but could ſcarce drop from a man. 


other religions ought to be diſcouraged, which is well ſuited to your ſcheme 


whoſe 
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whoſe thoughts were on the true religion, and the promoting of it in other 
parts of the world. 2 „%% e 
Foꝝcx then muſt be uſed in England, and penalties laid on Diſſenters there. 
For what? “to bring them to the true religion, whereby it is ow you 
mean not only the doctrine butdiſcipline and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
land, and make them a part of the only true religion 3 40 you pu- 
niſh all Diſſenters for reſecting the true religion, and uſe force to bring them 

to it? When yet a great, if not the greateſt, preg Dilſſeriters#'in England 


- 


on and profeſs the doctrine of the church of England, ds, fIhLV-As thoſe 


in the communion of the church of England. They therefore, 'thbugh they 
believe the ſame religion with you, are:exchided from the triz church of 
God, that you would have men brough ht to, anti are amogſt thoſt Wr tejett 
the true religion. tis J abt oN: 30 gel! Akte off 1 1 no 33 in 
T1 asK whether they ate not in your vghujagy out of the Way of ſalvition, 
who are not joined in communion with the true chürch & and whether there 
can be any true church without biſhops? If ſo, all but Confotmiſts in Eng- 
land that are of any church in Europe, befides the Lutherans and Papiſts, are 
out of the way of ſalvation; and fo'acearding to your ſyſtem have need of 
force to be brought into lit? ang theſe tos, dne for their doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation, the other for tliat of Sofrtubſtautiation, to omit other things vaſtly 
differing from the church of England, you will not, I ſuppoſe, allow to be 
of the true religion: and wWhOöH then arc left of the ttue religion but the church 
of England? For the Abyſſines have too wide à difference in many points 
for me to imagine, that'is"bneEof®*thoſe places you meat Where Toleration 
would do harm as well as in England. And 1 think the religion of the 
Greek church can ſcarce be ſuppoſed by you to be the true. For if it ſhould, 
it would be a ſtrong inſtance againſt your aſſertion, that the true religion can- 
not ſubſiſt, but n be effectually extirpated without the aſſiſtance 
of authority ; ſince this has ſubſiſted without any ſuch aſſiſtance now above 
two hundred years. I take it then for granted, and others with me cannot 
but do the fame; till you tell us, what other religion there is of any church; 
but that of England, which you allow to be the true religion; that all yot 
ſay of bringing men to the true religion, is only bringing them to the reli- 
gion of the church of England. If I do you an injury in this, it will be 
capable of a very eaſy vindication : for it is but naming that other church 
/ difering from that of England, which you allow to have the true religion, 
and I ſhall yield myſelf convinced, and ſhall allow theſe words, viz. The 
[<< national religion now in England, backed by the publick authority of law, 
„ being the only true religion,” only as a little haſty ſally of your zeal. In 
the mean time I ſhall argue with you about the uſe of force to bring men to 
the religion of the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law : fince it is more 
eaſy to know what that is, than what you mean by the true religion, if you 

mean any thing elſe. | „„ diy | 75 
To proceed therefore; in the next place I tell you, by uſing force your 
wil to bring men to the religion of the church of England, you mean only 
£0 bring them to an outward profeſſion of that religion ; and that, as I Ker 

PTY to 
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| 4 oat cru org pili iis ugs bow oil ag on yh Tir jt 
told you elſewhere, becauſe force uſed your way, being applied only to Diſ- 
ſenters, and ceafing as ſoon as t conform, (whether it be intended by the 
law-maker for, any thing more or no, which we have examined in another 
place) cannot be to bring men to any thing morę than outward Conformity. 
For if force be uſed to Diffenters, and them only, to bring men to the true 
religion, and always, as ſoon as it has, brought, men to Conformity, it abe, 
| taken off, and laid avge,,as having done all is expected from it; it is plain, 
that by bringing men to che true religion, and bringing them to outward Con- 
formity, you mean the {ame thing. You. uſe, and continue force upon Diſ- 
ſenters, becauſe expect. ſome, effect from it: when you take it off, it 
has wrought that effect, or elſe being in your 50 


tinue it on? The effect then that you talk of, being the embracing the, truę 


religion, and the thing; you. are ſatisfied with, without any further puniſh- 
ment, expectation, or enquiry, being outward Conformity, it is plain embrace 
ing the true religion and outward Conformity, with, you, are the ſame things. 

NzZ1THER can you fay it is preſumable that thoſe who outwardly conform 
do really underſtand, and inwardly in their hearts embrace with a lively faith 
and a fincere obedience, the truth that myſt fave them. 1. Becauſe it being. 


as you tell us, the magiſtrate's. duty to do all that in him lies for the falva+ 
tion of all his ſubjects, and it being in his power to examine, whether they 


know and live ſuitable to the truth that muſt ſave them, as well as conform; 
he can or ought no more to preſume, that. they do ſo, without taking an 
account. of their knowledge and lives, than he can or ought to preſume that 


they conform, without taking any account of their coming, to church... 


Would you think that phyfician diſcharged his duty, and had, as was pre- 
tended, a care of men's lives; who having. got them into his hands, and 
knowing no more of them, but that they come once or twice a weck to 


the apothecary's ſhop, to hear what is preſcribed them, and ſit there a 
while; ſhould ſay it was preſumable they were recovered, without ever ex- 


amining whether his preſcriptions had any effect, or what eſtate their health 


was in 


2. Ir cannot be preſumable, where there are ſo many viſible inſtances to. 


the contrary. He muſt paſs for an admirable preſumer, who will ſeriouſly 


affirm that it is preſumable that all thoſe who conform to the national reli- 
gion where it is true, do fo underſtand, believe, and practiſe it, as to be in 


the way of ſalvation. 


o 
- 


and Juſt to avoid force, when they fly to Conformity, which can ſhelter 


them from force without quitting their luſts. That which is dearer 


wer, why do you not ogp-- 


Ir cannot be preſumable, that men have parted with their corruption 
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to men than their firſt-born, is, you tell us, their luſts ; that which is harder P. 7. 


than the hardſhips of falſe religions, is the mortifying thoſe luſts: here lies 
the difficulty of the true religion, that it requires the mortifying of thoſe 


luſts; and till that be done, men are not of the true religion, nor in the 


way of falvation : and it is upon this account only that you pretend force 
to be needful, Force is uſed to make them hear; it prevails, men hear: 
but that is not enough, becauſe the difficulty lies not in that; 1 

| Ry ; car 4 
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and yet avoid the uncaſineſs of the puniſhment they lie under; this is pre- 


therefore preſumable they have parted with their corruption, becauſe force 


avoid the force, and retain their luſts? To ſay the former of theſe, is to 


without airing his luſts, cannot be ſaid ſo to embrace it, becauſe of that 
force: ſince a force he can avoid without quitting his luſts, cannot be ſaid 
to aſſiſt truth in making him quit them: for in this truth has no aſſiſt- 
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hear arguments for the truth, and yet retain their corruption. They mul 
do more, they muſt conſider thoſe arguments. Who requires it of them? 
The law that inflicts the puniſhment, does not; but this we may be ſure 
their love of their luſts, and their hatred of puniſhment, requires of them, 
and will bring them to, viz. to conſider how to retain. their beloved luſts, 


ſumable they do; therefore they go one eaſy ſtep farther, they conform, and 
then they are ſafe from force, and may ſtill retain their corruption. Is it 


has driven them to take ſanctuary againſt puniſhment in conformity, where 
force is no longer to moleſt them, or pull them from their darling inclina- 
tions? The difficulty in religion is, you ſay, for men to part with their 
luſts ; this makes force neceſſary: men find out a way by conforming to 
avoid force without parting with their luſts ; therefore it is preſumable when 
they conform, that force which they can avoid without quitting their luſts, 
has made them part with them; which is indeed not to part with their 
luſts, becauſe of force, but to part with them gratis; which if you can fay 
is preſumable, the foundation of your need of force, which you place in the 
prevalency of corruption, and men's adhering to their luſts, will be gone, 
and ſo there will be no need of force at all. If the great difficulty in reli- 
gion be for men to part with or mortify their luſts, and the only counter- 
balance. in the other ſcale, to aſſiſt the true religion, to prevail againit their 
Juſts, be force; which I beſeech you is preſumable, if they can avoid force, 
and retain their luſts, that they ſhould quit their luſts, and heartily embrace 
the true religion, which is incompatible with them; or elſe that they ſhould 


ſay that it is preſumable, that they will quit their luſts, and heartily em- 
brace the true religion for its own ſake: for he that heartily embraces the 
true religion, becauſe of a force which he knows he can avoid at pleaſure, 


ance from it all. So that this is to ſay there is no need of force at all in 
the caſe. 1 15 Nen e ä 
Tax a covetous wretch, whoſe heart is ſo ſet upon money, that he would 
give his firſt-born to ſave his bags; who is purſued by the force of the ma- 
iſtrate to an arreſt, and compelled to hear what is alledged againſt him; 
and the n of the law threatening impriſonment or other puniſh- 
ment, it he do not pay the juſt debt which is demanded of him: if he 
enters himſelf in the King's-bench, where he can enjoy his freedom without 
paying the debt, and parting with his money; will you ſay that it is pre- 
ſumable he did it to pay the debt, and not to avoid the force of the lau? 
The luſt of the fleſh and pride of life are as ſtrong and prevalent as the luſt 
of the eye: and if you will deliberately ſay again, that it is preſumable, that 
men are driven by force to conſider, ſo as to part with their luſts, when no 


more is know.1 of them, but that they do what diſcharges them 425 the 
| 15 \ Orce, 
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force,” without any neceſſity of parting with their laſts; I think I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſend you to my Pagans and Mahometans, but ſhall have no need 
to ſay any thing more to you of this matter myſelf. 
I AGREE with you, that there is but one only true religion; I agree too 
that that one only true religion is profeſſed and held in the church of Eng- 
land; and yet I deny, if force may be uſed to bring men to that true re- 
ligion, that upon your principles it can lawfully be uſed to bring men to the 0 
national religion in England, as eſtabliſhed by law; becauſe force, accordin 1 
to your own rule, being only lawful becauſe it is neceſſary, and therefore j 
unfit-to be uſed where not neceſſary, i. e. neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation ; 
it can never be lawfully uſed to bring a man to any thing that is not neceſ- 
fary to ſalvation, as I have more fully ſhewn in another place. If therefore 1 
in the national religion of England, there be any thing put in as neceſſary to | 
communion, that is, though true, yet not neceſſary to ſalvation; force cannot 
be lawfully uſed to bring men to that communion, though the thing ſo re- | j 
quired 1n itſelf may perhaps be true. = | 

THERE be a great many truths contained in Scripture, which a man may be 
ignorant of, and conſequently not believe, without any danger to his ſalva- ! 
tion, or elſe very few would be capable of ſalvation: for I think I may truly ö 
ſay, there was never any one, but he that was the Wiſdom of the Father, who j 
was not ignorant of ſome, and miſtaken in others of them. To bring men | | | 
therefore to embrace ſuch truths, the uſe of force by your own rule cannot 
be lawful: becauſe the belief or knowledge of thoſe truths themſelves not 
being neceſſary to ſal vation, there can be no neceſſity men ſhould be brought 
to embrace them, and ſo no neceſſity to uſe force to bring men to embrace 
them. | | 
Tux only true religion which is neceſſary to ſalvation, may in one national 
church have that joined with it, which in itſelf is manifeſtly falſe and re- 
pugnant to ſalvation ; in ſuch a communion no man can join without quit- 
ting the way to ſalvation. In another national church, with this only true 
religion may be joined what is neither repugnant nor neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
and of ſuch there may be ſeveral churches differing from one another in 
confeſſions, ceremonies, and diſcipline, which are uſually called different re- 
ligions; with either or each of which a good man, if ſatisfied in his own 
mind, may communicate without danger, whilſt another, not ſatisfied in 
conſcience concerning ſomething in the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, 
cannot ſafely, nor without fin, communicate with this or that of them. 
Nor can force be lawfully uſed, on your principles, to bring any man to 
either of them; becauſe ſuch things are required to their communion, 
which not being requiſite to ſalvation, men may ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly 
differ, and be in doubt about, without endangering their fouls. 

Tuar which here raiſes a noiſe, and gives a credit to it, whereby many 
are miſled into an unwarrantable-zeal, is, that theſe are called different reli- 
gions; and every one thinking his own the true, the only true, condemns 
all the reſt as falſe religions. Whereas thoſe who hold all things neceſſary to 
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in the pulpit before and after his | 
enough with decency and uniformity; though jt be a prayer addreſſed to 
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ſal vation, and add not thereto any thing in doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, 


inconfi ſtent with. ſalvation, are of one and the ſame religion, though divided 
into different ſocieties or churches, under different forms: which whether 
the paſſion and-polity of defigning ; or the ſober and pious intention of well- 


meaning men, ſet up; they are no other than the contrivances of men, 


and ſuch they ought to be eſteemed in whatſoever is required in them, which 


God has not made neceſfary to ſalvation, however in its own nature it may 
be indifferent, lawful, or true. For none of the articles, or confeſſions 


of any church, that I know, containing in them all the truths of religion, 


though they contain ſome that are not neceſſary to ſalvation; to garble thus 


the truths of religion, and by their own authority take ſome not neceſſary 


to ſalvation, and make them the terms of communion, and leave out others 
as neceſſary to be known and believed; is purely the contrivance of men: 
God never having appointed any ſuch diſtinguiſhing ſyſtem : nor, as I have 
ſhewed, can force, upon your principles, lawfully be uſed to bring men to 
NE V è HEL STR aro, 2 ce, 

©. (CONCERNING ceremonies, I ſhall here only aſk you whether you think 
kneeling at the Lord's Supper, or the croſs in baptiſm, are neceſſary to ſal- 
vation ? I mention theſe as having been matter of great ſcruple : if you will 
not ſay they are, how can you ſay that force can be lawfully uſed to bring 
men into a communion, to which theſe are made neceſſary? If you fay, 
EKneeling is neceſſary to a decent uniformity, (for of the croſs in baptiſm I 
have ſpoken elſewhere) though that ſhould be true, yet it is an argument 
you cannot uſe for it; if you are of the church of England: for if a decent 
- uniformity may be wellhenough preſerved without kneeling at prayer, where 
- decency requires it at leaſt as much as at receiving the Sacrament, why may 
it not well enough be preſerved without kneeling at the ſacrament? Now 
that uniformity is thought ſufficiently preſerved without kneeling at prayer, 
is evident by the various poſtures men are at liberty to uſe, and may be 


generally.obſerved, in Pane, during the miniſter's prayer 
rmon, which it ſeems can conſiſt well 


the great God of heaven and earth; to whoſe majeſty it is that the reverence 


to be expreſſed in our geſtures is due, when we put up petitions to him, 


who is invariably the fame, in what or whoſe words ſoever we addreſs our- 


- febves ito: Ham 722i SS oytetiiics 1 eh 

Tur preface to the Book of Common-Prayer tells us, That the rites 
and ceremonies: appointed to be uſed in divine worſhip, are things in 
their own nature indifferent and alterable. Here I aſk you, whether any 


human power can make any thing, in its own nature indifferent, neceſſary to 


ſalvation ? If it cannot, then neither can any human power be juſtified in 
the uſe of force, to bring men to conformity in the uſe of ſuch things. It 


you think men have authority to make any thing, in itſelf indifferent, a 


_ neceflary part of God's worſhip, I ſhall deſire you to conſider what our 
author ſays of this matter, Which has not yet deſerved your notice. 
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« Tux miſapplying his power, you ſay, is a fin in the magiſtrate, and lays 
« him open to divine vengeance.” 
and a fm in him, to uſe force to bring men to ſuch a compliance in an indif- 
ferent thing, which in religious wbrſhip may be a fin to them? Force, you 
fay, may be uſed to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from the communion of the 


church of England. + Let us ſuppoſe now all its doctrines not only true, but 


neceſſary to ſalvation ; but that there is put into the terms of its communion 
ſome indifferent action which God has not injoined, nor made a part of his 
worſhip, which any man is perſuaded in his conſcience not to be lawful ; 
ſuppoſe kneeling at the Sacrament, . which having been ſuperſtitiouſly uſed 


in adoration of the bread, as the real body of Chriſt, may give occaſion of 


ſcruple to ſome now, as well as cating of fleſh offered to idols did to others 
in the Apoſtles time; which though lawful in itſelf, yet the Apoſtle ſaid, 
« he would eat no fleſh while the world ſtandeth, rather than to make his 
« weak brother offend,” 1 Cor. viii. 13. And if to lead, by example, the 
ſcrupulous into any action, in itſelf indifferent, which they thought unlawful, 
be a fin, as appears at large, Rom. xiv. how much more is it to add force 
to our example, and to compel men by puniſhments to. that, which, though 
indifferent in itſelf, they cannot join in without finning? I defire you to 
ſhew me how force can be neceſſary in ſuch a caſe, without which you ac- 
knowledge it not to be lawful. Not to kneel at the Lord's Supper, God 
not having ordained it, is not a fin; and the Apoſtles receiving it in the 
poſture of fitting or lying, which was then uſed at meat, is an evidence it 
may be received not kneeling. But to him that thinks-kneeling is unlaw- 
ful, it is certainly a fin. And for this you may take the authority of a very 
"judicious and reverend prelate of our church, in theſe words: Where a 
* man is miſtaken in his judgment, even in that caſe, it is always a fin to 
act againſt it; by ſo doing, he wilfully acts againſt the beſt light which at 


+ preſent he has for the direction of his actions. Diſc. of Conſcience, p. 18. 


I need not here repeat his reaſons, having already quoted him above more at 
large; though the whole paſſage, writ, as he uſes, with great ſtrength and 
clearneſs, deſerves to be read and conſidered. If therefore the magiſtrate en- 
Joins ſuch an unneceſſary ceremony, and uſes force to bring any man to a 
linful communion with our church in it, let me aſk you, doth he fin or 
miſapply his power or no f EH e | | 

Tor and falſe religions are names that eaſily engage men's affections on the 
hearing of them; the one being the averſion, the other the deſire, at leaſt 
as they perſuade themſelves, of all mankind: This makes men forwardly 
give into theſe names, wherever they meet with them; and: when mention 
is made of bringing men from: falſe to the true religion, very often without 
knowing what is meant by thoſe names, they think nothing can be done too 


much in ſuch a buſineſs, to which they entitle God's honour, and the ſal- 
4 4 5 | 1 | * 5 | * 15 | 


vation of men's ſouls. ' e Kli D eee neee 

_ * I 8HALL therefore deſire of you, if you are that fair and ſincere lover of 
truth you profeſs, when you write again, to tell us what you mean by true, 
and what by a falſe religion, that we may know which in your ſenſe are fo: 
0418 fe. SE "KATA 2 ; for, 


And is it not a miſapplying of his power, 
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for, as you now have uſed theſe words in your treatiſe, one of them ſeems to 
ſtand only for the religion of the church of England, and the other for that 
of all other churches. I expect here you ſhould make the fame outcries 
againſt me, as you have in your former Letter, for impoſing a ſenſe upon 
your words contrary to your meaning; and for this you will appeal to your 
own words in ſome.other places: but of this I ſhallleave the reader to judge, 
and tell him, this is a way very eaſy and very uſual for men, who having not 
clear and conſiſtent notions, keep themſelves as much as they can under the 
ſhelter of general and variouſly applicable terms; that they may fave them- 
ſelves from the abſurdities or conſequences of one place, by a help from ſome 
general or contrary expreſſion in another: whether it be a deſire of victory, 
or a little too warm zeal for a cauſe you have been hitherto perſuaded of, 
which hath led'you into this way of writing; I ſhall only mind you, that 
the cauſe of. God requires nothing, but what may be ſpaken aut plainly in 
a clear determined ſenſe, without any reſerve or cover. In the mean time 
this I ſhall leave with you as evident, that force upon your ground cannot 
be lawfully uſed to bring men to the communion of the — 1 of England; 
(that being all that I can find you clearly mean by the true religion) till 
you have proved that all that is required of one in that communion, is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. Te FP} | 
. Howvxx therefore you tell us, That convenient force uſed to bring 
* men to the true religion, is all that you contend for, and all that you allow.” 
P. 17,18. That it is for promoting the true religion.“ That it is to bring men to 
5. . 25 29 «conſider, ſo as not to reject the truth neceſſary to ſalvation. To bring men 
; ce to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them.” And abundance more to this 
purpoſe. Vet all this talk of the true religion amounting to no more but 
the national religion eſtabliſhed by law in England; and your bringing men 
to it, to no more than bringing them to an outward profeſſion of it; it would 
better have ſuited that condition, viz. without prejudice, and with an honeſt 
mind, which you require in others, to have ſpoke plainly what you aimed 
at, rather than prepoſſeſs men's minds in favour of your cauſe, by the im- 
preſſions of a name that in truth did not properly belong to it. 
L. n. p. 355. IT was not therefore without ground that I ſaid, I ſuſpected you built 
«© allon this lurking ſuppoſition, that the national religion now in England, 
% backed by the publick authority of the law, is the only true religion, and 
therefore no other is to be tolerated ; which being a ſuppoſition. equally 
| „ unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries; unleſs we can imagine, 
| „ that, every-where but in England, men believe what at the ſame time they 
v think to be a lye,” &c. Here you erect your plumes, and to this your 
| _ triumphant logick gives you not patience to anſwer, without an air of victory 
© - P. 11. in the entrance: How, Sir, is this ſuppoſition equally unavoidable, and 
| 1 equally juſt in other countries, where falſe religions are the national? (for 
| te :that you muſt mean, or nothing to the purpoſe. Hold, Sir, you go too 
faſt; take your own ſyſtem with you, and you will perceive it will be enough 
40 my purpoſe, if I mean thoſe religions which you take to be falſe: for if 
here be anyothet national churches, which agreeing with the church of oy 
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land in what is neceſſary to ſalvation, yet have eſtabliſhed ceremonies different 
from thoſe of the church of England; ſhould not any one who diſſented here 
from the church of England upon that account, as preferring that to our way 
of worſhip, be juſtly puniſhed? If fo, then puniſhment in matters of religion 
being only to bring men to the true religion; you muſt ſuppoſe him not to be 
yet of it; and ſo the national church he approves of not to be of the true 
religion. And yet is it not equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that that 
church ſhould ſuppoſe its religion the only true religion, as it is that yours 
ſhould do ſo; it agreeing with yours in things neceſſary to ſalvation, and 
having made ſome things, in their own nature indifferent, requiſite to con- 


formity for decency and order, as you have done? So that my ſaying, It is 


equally unavoidable, and equally juſt in other countries; will hold good, with- 
out meaning what you charge on me, that that ſuppoſition is equally una- 
yoidable, and equally juſt where the national religion is abſolutely falſe. 
Bur in that large ſenſe too, what I ſaid will hold good; and you would. 
have ſpared your uſeleſs ſubtilties againſt it, if you had been as willing to- 


take my meaning, and anſwer my argument, as you were to turn what I 


aid to a ſenſe which the words themſelves ſhew I never intended. My ar- 


gument in ſhort was this, That granting force to be uſeful to propagate and- 


ſupport religion, yet it would be no advantage to the true religion, that you, 
a member of the church of England, ſuppoſing yours to be the true religion, 
ſhould thereby claim a right to uſe force; ſince ſuch a ſuppoſition to thoſe 
who were members of other churches, and believed pther religions, was 
equally unavoidable, and equally juſt. | And the reaſon I annexed, ſhews. 
both this to be my meaning, and my aſſertion to be true: my words are, 
« Unleſs we can imagine that, every-where but in England, men believe 
« what at the ſame time they think to be a lye.” Having therefore never 
ſaid, nor thought that it is equally unavoidable, or equally juſt, that men in 
every country ſhould believe the national religion of the country: but that 
it is equally unavoidable, and equally juſt, that men believing the national 
religion of-their country, be it true or falſe, ſhould ſuppoſe it to be true ; 
and let me here add alſo, ſhould endeavour to propagate it: however you go 
on thus to reply: If fo, then I fear it will be equally true too, and equally 
rational: for otherwiſe I ſee not how it can be equally unavoidable, or: 
* equally juſt: for if it be not equally true, it cannot be equally juſt; and. 
if it be not equally rational, it cannot be equally unavoidable. But if it be 
* equally true, and equally rational, then either all religions are true, or 


none is true: for if they be all equally true, and one of them be not true, 


then none of them can be true.” I challenge any one to put theſe four 
good words, unavoidable, juſt, rational, and true, more equally together, or. 
to make a better - wrought deduction: but after all, my argument will never- 
theleſs be good, that it is no advantage to your cauſe, for you or any one of it, 
to ſuppoſe yours to be the only true religion; ſince it is equally. unavoidable, 
and equally juſt for any one, who believes any other religion, to ſuppoſe the 


fame thing. And this will always be ſo, till you can ſhew, that men cannot. 


recewe falſe religions upon arguments that appear to them to be good; or 
83 a 5 | that 
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that having received falſhood under the appearance of truth, they. can, whilſt 
it ſo appears, do otherwiſe than value it, and be acted by it, as if it were 
true. For the equality that is here the queſtion, depends not upon the truth 
of the opinion embraced; but on this, that the light and perſuaſion a man 
has at preſent, is the guide which he ought to follow, and which in his 
judgment of truth he cannot avoid to be governed by. 'And therefore the 
terrible conſequences you dilate on in the following part of that page I leave 
you for a at uſe on ſome fitter occaſion. * TOEIT | 
Vov therefore who are ſo apt, without cauſe, to complain of want of in- 
genuity in others; will do well hereafter to conſult your own, and another 
time change your ſtyle; and not under the undefined name of the true religion, 
becauſe that is of more advantage to your argument, mean only the religion 
eſtabliſhed by law in England, ſhutting out all other religions now profeſſed 
in the world. Though when you have defined what is the true religion, 
which you would have ſupported and propagated by force; and have told us 
it is to be found in the liturgy and thirty- nine articles of the church of Eng- 
land; and it be agreed to you, that that is the only true religion; your ar- 
gument of force, as neceſlary to men's ſalvation, from the want of light and 
ſtrength enough in the true religion to prevail againſt men's luſts, and the 
corruption of their nature, will not hold; becauſe your bringing men by 
force, your way applied, to the true religion, be it what you will, is but 
| bringing them to an outward conformity to the national church. But the 
| bringing them fo far, and no farther, having no oppoſition to their luſts, no 
inconſiſtency with their corrupt nature, is not on that account at all neceſ- 
| ſary, nor does at all help, where only, on your grounds, you ſay, there is 
|. aced of the aſſiſtance of force towards their ſalvation. 4) 


-'Y 


eee ee 
Of ſalvation to be procured by force, your way. 


HERE cannot be imagined a more laudable deſign than the pro- 
Imoting the ſalvation of men's ſouls, by any one who ſhall undertake it. 
But if it be a pretence made uſe of to cover ſome other bye-intereſt; nothing 
can be more odious to men, nothing more provoking to the great God of hea- 
ven and earth, nothing more miſbecoming the name and character of a Chriſ- 
tian. With what intention you took your pen in hand to defend and encou- 
rage the uſe of force in the buſineſs of men's ſalvation, it is fit in charity we 
take your word; but What your ſcheme, as you have delivered it, is guilty 
of, it is my buſineſs to take notice of, and repreſent to you. | | 
- To my ſaying, that if perſecution, as is pretended, were for the ſalva- 
« tion. of men's ſouls, bare conformity would not ſerve the turn, but men 
„ ſhould be examined whether they do it upon reaſon and conviction: you 
P. 22. anſwer, **Who they be that pretend that perſecution is for the ſalvation of _ $ 
12 446 . „ I or Ig Pr 0 1155" f0- hou, 
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& ſouls, yon know not.” Whatever you know not, I know one, who in 
the Letter under conſideration pleads for force, as uſeful for the promoting P. 17. 
« the falyation of men's ſouls: and that the uſe of force is no other means P. 31. 
« for the ſalvation of men's. ſouls, than what the Author and: Finiſher of our 
« faith, has directed. That fo far is the magiſtrate, when he gives his help- 
ing hand to the furtherance of the Goſpel; by laying convenient penalties P. 32. 
« upon ſuch as reject it, or any part of it, from ufing any other means for 
e the ſalvation of men's ſouls than what the Author and Finiſher of our faith 
« has directed, that he does no more than his duty for the promoting the ſal- 
« vation. of ſouls. And as the means by which men may be brought into p. 58. 
« the way of ſalvation. Ay, but where do you ſay that perſecution is for the 
ſalyation of ſouls ? I thought you had been arguing againſt my meaning, and 
againſt the things I fay, and not againſt my words in your meaning; which. 
is not againſt me. That I uſed the word perſecution for what you call force 
and penalties, you knew: for in p. 21, that immediately precedes this, you 
take notice of it, with ſome little kind of wonder, in theſe words,.** perſecu- 
« tion, ſo it ſeems you call all puniſhments for religion.” That I do ſo then, 
whether properly or improperly, you could not be ignorant; and then, I be- 
ſeech you, apply your anfwer here to what I ſay: my words are, If perſe- 
* cution, as is pretended, were for the ſalvation of men's ſouls; men that con- 
form would be examined whether they did ſo upon reaſon and conviction.” 
Change my word perſecution into puniſhment for religion, and then con-- 
fider the truth or ingenuity of your anſwer: for, in that ſenſe of the word 
perſecution, do you know no- body that pretends perſecution is for the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls? So much for your ingenuity, and the arts you allow 
yourſelf to ſerve a good cauſe. What do you think of one of my Pagans or. 
ahometans ? Could. he have done better ? For I ſhall often have occaſion: 
to mind you of them. Now to your argument. I ſaid, © That I thought 
<« thoſe who make laws, and uſe force, to bring men to church-confor- 
« mity in religion, ſeek only the compliance, but concern themſelves not 
for the conviction. of thoſe they-puniſh,, and fo never uſe force; to con-- 
« vince. For pray tell me, when any difſenter conforms, and enters into- 
the church communion, is he ever examined to. ſee whether he does it. 
upon reaſon and conviction, and ſuch grounds as would become a Chri- 
“ ſtan'concerned for religion? If perſecution, as is pretended, were for 
„the falvation of men's: ſouls; this would be done, and men not driven: 
to take the ſacrament to keep their places, or obtain licences to ſell ale; 
for ſo low have theſe holy things been proſtituted.“ To this you here 
reply, “As to thoſe magiſtrates, who. having provided ſufficiently for: the P. 22. 
inſtruction of all under their care, in the true religion, do make laws, 
and uſe moderate penalties, to bring men to the communion of the: 
church of God, and conformity to the rules and orders of it; I think. 
their behaviour does plainly enough ſpeak. them to ſeek and concern: 
* themſelves for the conviction. of thoſe whom they puniſh, and for their. 
compliance only as the fruit of their conviction.“ If means of inſtruction 
Were all that is neceſſary to convince people, the providing ſufficient- 
ly for inſtruction would be an evidence, that. thoſe. that. did. ſo, did _ 
; an 
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and concern themſelves for men's conviction: but if there be ſomething a; 
neceſſary for conviction as the means of inſtruction, and without which 
_ thoſe means will ſignify nothing, and that be ſevere and impartial examina- 
tion; and if force-be, as you ſay, ſo neceſſary to make men, thus examine, 
that they can by no other way but force be brought to do it: if magiſtrate; 
do not lay their penalties on non-examination,; as well as provide means of 
_inſtruction;; whatever you may ſay you think, few people will find reaſon to 
believe you think thoſe magiſtrates ſeek and concern themſelves much for 
the conviction of thoſe they puniſh; when that pùniſhment is not levelled 
| | 6 at that, which: is a hindrance to their conviction, i. e. againſt their aver- 
| HET fon to ſevere and impartial examination. To that averſion no puniſhment 
| | can be pretended to be a remedy, which does not reach and. combat the 
2 averſion; which it is plain no puniſhment does, which may be avoided 
without parting with, or abating the prevalency of that averſion. This is the 
caſe, where men undergo puniſhments-for not conforming, which they may 

be rid of, without ſeverely and impartially examining matters of religion. 
To ſhew that. what I mentioned was no fign of unconcernedneſs in the 
p. 22. magiſtrate for men's conviction ;. you add, Nor does the contrary appear 
from the not examining diſſenters when they conform, to ſee whether 
they do it upon reaſon and conviction: for where ſufficient inſtruction is 
provided, it is ordinarily preſumable that when. diſſenters conform, they 
do it upon reaſon and conviction.” Here if ordinarily ſignifies any thing, 
4for it is a word you make much uſe of. whether to expreſs or cover your 
| 98 ſenſe, let the reader judge;) then you ſuppoſe; there are caſes wherein it is 
| | 5 not preſumable and Laſk you, Whether in thoſe, or any caſes, it be ex- 
amined whether diſſenters, when they conform, do it upon reaſon and con- 
viction ? At beſt that it is ordinarily preſumable, is but gratis dictum; eſpe- 
cially fince you ſuppoſe, that it is the corruption of their nature that hinders 
them from conſidering as they ought, ſo as upon reaſon and conviction to 
embrace the truth: which corruption of nature, that they may retain with 
conformity I think. is very preſumable. But be that as it will, this I am 
ſure is orditiarily and always preſumable, that. if thoſe who uſe force were 
as intent upon men's conviction, as they are on their conformity, they 
would not wholly content themſelves with the one, without ever examining 
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and looking into the other. | TY 08 ht 
Ibid. . - ANOTHER excuſe you, make for this neglect, is, “That as to irreligious 
_ «© pefforis who phly ſeek their ſecular advantage, how eaſy it is for them to 
* pretend conviction, andtooffer ſuch grounds (if that were required) as would 

«© become a Chriſtian concerned for religion; that is what no care of man can 

< certainly prevent.” This is an admirable juſtification of your hypotheſis, 
Men are to be puniſhed : to what end? To make them ſeverely and impar- 
tially conſider matter f religion, that they may be convinced, and thereupon 
fincerely embrace the truth, But what need of force or puniſhment for this? 
Becauſe their Iuſts zn&corruption wilt otherwiſe keep them both from conſi- 
dering as they ought, and embracing the truereligion; and therefore they mult 

lie under penalties till they have confideredas they ought, which is when they 
have upon conviction embraced. ''But how ſhall the magiſtrate know 7 

| | WOE ODE. 1 . they 
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they upon conviction embrace, that he may then take off their penalties ? 
That indeed cannot be known, and ought not to be enquired after, becauſe 
irreligious perſons who only ſeek their ſecular advantage; or, in other words, 
all thoſe who defire at their caſe to fetain their beloved luſts and corrup- 
tion; may © eaſily pretend conviction, and offer ſuch grounds (if it were re- 
. quired) as would become a Chriſtian concerned for religion: this is what 
« no care of man can certainly prevent.” Which is reaſon enough, why no 
buſy forwardneſs in man to diſeaſe his brother, ſhould uſe force upon pre- 
tence of prevailing againſt men's corruptions, that hinder their conſidering 
and embracing the truth upon conviction, when it is confeſſed, it cannot be 


known, whether they have conſidered, are convinced, or have really em- 


braced the true religion or no. And thus you have ſhewn us your admirable 
remedy, which is not it ſeems for the irreligious, (for it is eaſy, you ſay, 
for them to pretend to conviction, and ſo avoid puniſhment) but for thoſe 
who would' be religious without it. 8 
Bor here, in this caſe, as to the intention of the magiſtrate, how can it 
be ſaid, that the force he uſes is deſigned, by ſubduing men's corruptions, 
to make way for conſidering and embracing the truth; when it is ſo ap- 
plied, that it is confeſſed here, that a man may get rid of the penalties 
without parting with the corruptions they are pretended to be uſed againſt ? 
But you have a ready anſwer, ** This is what no care of man can certainly 
event;” which is hp in other words to proclaim the ridiculouſneſs of your 
ule of force, and to avow that your method can do nothing.” If by not cer- 
tainly you mean, it may any way or to any degree prevent; why is it not ſo 


done? If not, why is a word that ſignifies nothing put in, unleſs it be for 


a ſhelter on occaſion ? a benefit you know how to draw from this way of 
writing: but this here, taken how you pleaſe, will only ſerve to lay 
blame on the magiſtrate, or your hypotheſis,” chuſe you whether. I for 
my part have a better opinion of the ability and management of the magi- 
ſtrate : what he aimed at in his laws, that I believe he mentions in them; 
and, as wiſe men do in buſineſs, ſpoke out plainly what he had a mind ſhould 
be done. But certainly there cannot a more ridiculous character be put on 
 law-makers, than to tell the world they intended to make men conſider, 
examine, &c. but yet neither required nor named any thing in their laws 
but conformity. Though yet when men are certainly to be puniſhed for 
not really embracing the true religion, there ought to be certain matters of 
fact, whereby thoſe that do, and thoſe that do not ſo embrace the truth, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed ; and for that you have, it is true, a clear and eſta- 
bliſhed criterion, i. e. conformity and nonconformity : which do very cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty ; thoſe that really and ſin- 
cerely do embrace the truth that muſt fave. them, from thoſe that do not. 
Bur, Sir, to reſolve the queſtion, whether the conviction of men's under- 
ſtandings, and the ſalvation of their ſouls, be the buſineſs and aim of thoſe 


who ule force to bring men into the profeſſion of the national religion; I 


alk, whether if that were ſo, there could be ſo many as there are, not only 
in moſt country pariſhes, but, I think I may ſay, may be found in all parts 
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of England, groſly ignorant in the doctrines and principles of the Chriſtian 
religion, if a ſtrict inquiry were made into it? It force be neceſſary to be 

uſed to bring men to ſalvation, certainly ſome part of it would find out ſome 

of the ignorant and unconſidering that are in ib national church, as well a; 

it does ſo diligently all the nonconformiſts out of it, whether they have 

| conſidered, or are knowing or no. But to this you give a very ready an- 
P. 64. anſwer: ** Would you have the magiſtrate puniſh all indifferently, thoſe why 
«© obey the law as well as them that do not?“ What is the obedience the law 
p. 63. requires? That you tell us in theſe words, ** Tf the magiſtrate provides ſuf. 
«« ficiently for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects in the true religion, and then 

* requires them all under convenient penalties to hearken to the teachers 

* and miniſters of it, and to profeſs and exerciſe it with one accord under 

* their direction in publick alfemblies :” which in other words is but con- 

p. 22. formity ; which here you expreſs a little plainer in theſe words: But as 
* to thoſe magiſtrates who, having provided ſufficiently for the inſtruction 

„ of all under their care in the true religion, do make laws, and uſe mo- 

«« derate penalties to bring men to the communion of the church of God, 

* and to conform to the rules and orders of it.” You add, * Is there any 

«« pretence to ſay that in ſo doing, he [the magiſtrate] applies force only to 

« a part of his ſubjects, when the law is general, and excepts none?” 
There is no pretence, I confeſs, to fay that in ſo doing he applies force 

only to a part of his ſubjects, to make them conformiſts; from that it is 

lain the Ya excepts none. But if conformiſts may be. ignorant, groſly 
ignorant of the principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity ; if there be no pe- 
nalties uſed to make them conſider as they ought, ſo as to underſtand, be 
convinced of, believe and obey the truths of the Goſpel ; are not they ex- 

P. 37. empt from that force which you ſay “ is to make men conſider and examine 
« matters of religion as they ought to do?” Force is applied to all indeed to 

make them conformiſts ; but if being conformiſts once, and frequenting the 
places of publick worſhip, and there ſhewing an outward compliance with 

the ceremonies preſcribed; (for that is all the law requires of all, call it how 

you pleaſe) they are exempt from all force and penalties, though they are 

ever ſo ignorant, ever ſo far from underſtanding, believing, receiving the 

truth of the Goſpel ; I think it is evident that then force is not applied to 

P. 16. all to procure the conviction of the underſtanding.—To bring men to con- 
p. 26. fider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper to convince the mind, 
P. 29. and which without being forced they would not conſider.— To bring men 
P 
P 


2 


to that conſideration, which nothing elſe but force (beſides the extraordi- 
23. © nary grace of God) would bring them to. To make men good Chriſtians.— 

43. „ To make men receive inſtruction. To cure their averſion to the true reli- 

P. 58. gion. To bring men to conſider and examine the controverſies which 

P. 2. „ they are bound to conſider and examine, 1. e. thoſe wherein they cannot 

P. 16. © err without diſhonouring God, and endangering their own and other mens 

p. 13. * eternal ſalvation.— To weigh matters of religion carefully and impartial- 

% ly. To bring men to the true religion and to ſalvation.” That then force 

. is not applied to all the ſubjects for theſe ends, I think you will not deny. 


Theſe are the ends for which you tell us ip-the places quoted, that force 0 
j 3 k * 0 
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to be uſed in matters of religion: it is by its uſefulneſs and neceſſity to theſe 
ends, that you tell us the —_—— is authorized and obliged to uſe force 
in matters of religion. Now if all theſe ends be not attained by a bare con- 
formity, and yet if by a bare conformity men are wholly exempt from all 
force and penalties in matters of religion; will you ſay that for theſe ends 
force is applied to all the magiſtrate's ſubjects? If you will, I muſt ſend you 
to my Pagans and Mahometans for a little conſcience and modeſty. If you 
confeſs force is not applied to all for theſe ends, notwithſtanding any laws 
obliging all to conformity; you mult alſo confeſs, that what you ſay concern- 
ing the laws being general, is nothing to the purpoſe; ſince all that are un- 
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der penalties for not conforming, are not under any penalties for ignorance, | 


irreligion, or the want of thoſe ends for which you ſay penalties are uſeful 
and neceflary. | 

You go on, And therefore if ſuch perſons profane the ſacrament to kee 
« their places, or to obtain licences to ſell ale, this is an horrible wickedneſs.” 
[excuſe them not. **Butit is their own, and they alone muſt anſwer for it.” 
Yes, and thoſe who threatened poor ignorant and irreligious ale-ſellers, 
whoſe livelihood it was, to take away their licences, if they did not conform 
and receive the ſacrament; may be thought perhaps to have ſomething to 


anſwer for. You add, But it is very unjuſt to impute it to thoſe who 


% make ſuch laws, and uſe ſuch force, or to ſay that they proſtitute holy 
* things, and drive men to ne them.” | 
your anſwer, as if that had been ſaid which was not. But if it be true, 
that a poor ignorant, loofe, irreligious wretch ſhould be threatened to be 
turned out of his calling and livelihood, if he would not take the ſacrament: 
may it not be ſaid theſe holy things have been ſo low proſtituted? And if 
this be not profaning them, pray tell me what is? os 

Tais I think may be ſaid without injuſtice to any body, that it does not 
appear, that thoſe who make ſtri& laws for conformity, and take no care to 
have it examined apon what grounds men conform; are not very much con- 
cerned, that men's underſtandings ſhould be convinced: and though you go 
on to ſay, that they deſign by their laws to do what lies in them to make 
men good Chriſtians:“ that will ſcarce be believed, if what you ſay be true, 
that force is neceflary to bring © thoſe who cannot be otherwiſe brought to it, 
to ſtudy the true religion, with ſuch care and diligence as they might and 
* ought to uſe, and with an honeſt mind.” And yet we ſee a great part, or 
any of thoſe who are ignorant in the trygpeligion, have no ſuch force applied 
to them; eſpecially ſince you tell us, inthe ſame place, that * no man ever 
* {ſtudied the true religion with ſuch care and diligence as he might and ought 
to uſe, and with an honeſt mind, but he was convinced of the truth of it.“ 


P. 23. 


P. 23. 


Nor is it juſt to inſinuate in 


P. 58. 


Ibid. 


If then force and penalties can produce that ſtudy, care, diligence, and honeſt 


mind, which will produce knowledge and conviction; and that (as you ſay in 


the tollowing words) make good men; I aſk you, if there be found in the 
communion of the church, exempt from force upon the account of religion, 
ignorant, irreligious, ill men; and that, to ſpeak moderately, not in great 
diſproportionfewer than amongſt the nonconformiſts; will you beheveyourſelf, 
by their laws all that in them lies to make 
&© them 


when you ſay © the magiſtrates do 
| e 4 
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them good Chriſtians ;” when they uſe not that force to them which you, 
not I, ſay is neceſſary ; and that they are, where it is neceſſary, obliged to ut: 
And, therefore I give you leave to repeat again the words you ſubjoin here, 
gut if after all they [i. e. the magiſtrates] can do, wicked and godleſs men 
« will {till reſolve to be ſo; they will be ſo, and I know not who but God 
« Almighty can help it.” But this being ſpoken of Conformiſts, on whom 
the magiſtrates lay no penalties, ' uſe no force for religion, give me leave to 
mind you of the ingenuity of one of my Pagans or Mahometans. 

You tell us, That the uſefulneſs of force to make ſcholars learn, authorizes 
ſchoolmaſters to uſe it. And would you not think a ſchoolmaſter diſcharged 
his duty well, and had a great care of their learning, who uſed his rod only 
to bring boys to ſchool; but if they come there once a week, whether they 
ſlept, or only minded their play, never examined what proficiency they made, 


or uſed the rod to make them ſtudy and learn, though they would not apply 


themſelves without it? 


Burr to ſhew how much you yourſelf are in earneſt for the ſalvation of 
fouls in this your method, I ſhall ſet down what I ſaid, p. 396, of my Letter 


L. II. p. 396.“ You ſpeak of it here as the 
* moſt deplorable condition imaginable, that 


„% men ſhould be left to themſelves, and not 
* be forced to | confider and examine the 
grounds of their religion, and ſearch impar- 
* tially and diligently after the truth. This 


*« you make the great miſcarriage of mankind; : 
and for this you ſeem ſolicitous, all through 
your treatiſe, to find out a remedy; and there 


* 1s ſcarce a leaf wherein you donotofferyours. 
«© Butwhat if afterall, now you ſhould be found 
<« toprevaricate? Men have contrived to them- 
* ſelves, ſay you, a great variety of religions. 
It is granted. They ſeek not the truth in this 
« matter with that application-of mind, and 


freedom of judgment which is requiſite: it is 


** confeſſed. All the falſe religions now on foot 


«« after the true; and men take them up, and 
«« perſiſt in them for want of due examination: 


l de it ſo. There is need of a remedy for this; 
e and I have found one whoſe ſucceſs cannot be 


c queſtioned: very well. What is it? Let us 


hear it. Why, Diſſenters muſt be puniſhed. 
Can any body that hears you fay ſo, believe 


you 


on that ſubje&, and what your anſwer, p. 68, of yours. 


L. III. p. 68. Your next 
paragraph runs high, and 
charges me with nothing leſ; 
than prevarication. For 


whereas, as you tell me, [1 


ſpeak of it here as the moſt 
deplorable condition imagin- 


able, that men ſhould be left 


to themſelves, and not be 
forced to conſider and ex- 
amine the grounds of their 


religion, and ſearch impar- 
tially and diligently after the 


truth, &c. It ſeems all the 
remedy I offer, 1s no more 


than this, Diſſenters mult 
be puniſhed. Upon which 
e nin the world, have taken their riſe from the 
flight and partial conſideration, which men 
have contented themſelves with in ſearching 


thus you inſult: Can any 
* body that hears you ſay ſo, 


believe you inearneſt, &c. 
Now here I acknowledge, 
that though want or neglect 
of examination be a general 
fault, yet the method I pro- 


poſe for curing it, does not 
reach to all that are guilty 
of it, but is limited to tho! 

Afar | who 


« you in earneſt; and that want of examination. 
« js the thing you would have amended, when 


« want of examination is not the thing you 
« would have puniſhed ? If want of exami- 


ee nation be the fault, want of examination 
« muſt be puniſhed; if you are, as you pre- 
« tend, fully ſatisfied that puniſhment is the 
-« proper and only means to remedy it. But 


4 if in all your treatiſe you can ſhew me one 


place where you ſay that the ignorant, the 
« careleſs, the inconfiderate, the negligent in 
« examining thoroughly the truthof their own 
« and others religion, '&c. are to be puniſhed, 
«I will allow” your remedy for a good one. 
« But you have not ſaid any thing like this; 
« and which is more, I tell you before-hand, 
you dare not ſay it. And whilſt you do not, 
« the world has reaſon to judge, that how- 
ever want of examination be a general fault, 
« which you with great vehemency have ex- 
« aggerated ; yet you uſe it only for a pretence 
to puniſh Diſſenters; and either diſtruſt 
your remedy, that it will not cure this evil, 
* or elſe care not to have it generally cured. 
„This evidently appears from your whole ma- 
nagement of the argument. And he that 
« reads your treatiſe with attention, will be 
more confirmed in this opinion, when he 
« ſhall find that you, who are ſo earneſt to 
have men puniſhed, to bring them to con- 
« fider and examine, that fo they may diſcover 
* the way of ſalvation, have not ſaid one word 
« of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to 
* the Scripture: which had been as good a 
_ * rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent them to, as 
to reaſons and arguments proper to convince 
them of you know not what; as to the in- 
* ſtruction and government of the proper mi- 


e niſters of religion, which who they are, 


* men are yet far from being agreed; or as 
* to the information of thoſe, who tell them 
they have miſtaken their way, and offer to 
'* ſhew them the right; and to the like un- 
( certain and dangerous guides; which were 


not thoſe that our Saviour and the Apoſtles 


« ſent men to, but to the Scriptures : nh 
1 8 | « the 
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who reject the true religion, 


propoſed to them with ſuf- 
ficient evidence. But then 
to let you ſee how little ground 
you have to ſay that I pre- 
varicate in this matter, I 
ſhall only deſire you to con- 
ſider, what it is that the 
author and myſelf were 
enquiring after: for it is 


not, what courſe is to be 


taken to confirm and eſta- 
bliſh thoſe in the truth, who 
have already embraced it: 
nor, how they may be enabled 
to propagate it to others; 


(for both which purpoſes 1 
have already acknowledged it 


very uſeful, and a thing 
much to be deſired, that all 
ſuch perſons ſhould, as far 
as they are able, ſearch into 
the grounds upon which their 
religion ſtands, and chal- 
lenges their belief;) but the 
ſubject of ourenquiry is only, 
what method is to be uſed, 
to bring men to the true re- 


ligion. Now if this be the 


only thing we were enquiring 
after, (as you cannot deny 
it to be) then every one ſees 
that in ſpeaking tothis point, 
I had nothing to do with 
any. who have already em- 


| braced the true religion; be- 


cauſe they are not to be 
brought to that religion, but 
only to be confirmed and edi- 


fied in it; but was only to 


conſider how thoſe who reject 
it, may be brought to em- 
brace it. So that how much 
ſoever any of thoſe who own 
the true religion, may be 
guilty of neglect of exami- 


nation; 
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the Scriptures, for in them you think you 
have eternal life, ſays our Saviour to the 
unbelieving perſecuting Jews, John v. 39. 
And it is the Scriptures which, St. Paul 
ſays, are able to make wiſe unto ſalvation, 
2 Tim. iii. 15. | 

* TALK no more therefore, if you have 
any care of your reputation, how much it is 
every man's intereſt not to be left to himſelf, 
without moleſtation, without puniſhment 
in matters of religion. Talk not of bringing 
men to embrace the truth that muſt ſave 
them, by — them upon examination. 
Talk no more of force and puniſhment, as 
the only way left to bring men to examine. 
It is evident you mean nothing leſs: for 
though want of examination be the only 
fault you complain of, and puniſhment be 
in your opinion the only way to bring men 
to it; and this the whole deſign of your 
book; yet you have not once propoſed in it, 
that thoſe Who do not impartially examine, 
ſhould be forced to it. And that you may 
not think I talk at random, when I ſay 
you dare not; I will, if you pleaſe, give 
you ſome reaſons for my ſaying ſo. 

* FirsT, Becauſe if you propoſe that all 
ſhould be puniſhed, who are ignorant, who 
have not uſed ſuch confideration as is apt 
and proper to manifeſt the truth; but have 
been determined in the choice of their reli- 
gion by impreſſions of education, admira- 
tion of perſons, worldly reſpects, prejudi- 
ces, and the like incompetent motives; and 
have taken up their religion, without ex- 
amining it as they ought; you will propoſe 
to have ſeveral of your own church, be it 


what it will, puniſhed; which would be a 
- propoſition too apt to offend too many of it, 


for you to venture on. For- whatever need 
there be of reformation, one will 
not thank you for propoſing ſuch an one 


as muſt begin at, or at leaſt reach to, the 


houſe of God. | 


* SECONDLY, Becauſe if you ſhould propoſe 
that all thoſe who are ignorant, careleſs and 


5 les... 


ſelf to this, is not to prevari- 


bounds which 


though nothing more perti- 


bring them to conſider and 


nation; it is evident, I Was 
only concerned to ſhew how 
it may be cured in tho: 
who, by reaſon of it, reject 
the true religion, duly pro- 
poſed or tendered to them. 
And certainly to confine my. 


cate, unleſs to op within the 
e queſtion 

under debate preſcribes me, 
be to prevaricate. 
In telling me therefore 
that I dare not ſay that the 
ignorant, the careleſs, the 
««. inconfiderate, the negli- 
« gent. in examining, &c. 
(i. e. all that are ſuch) are to 
e be puniſhed,” you only tell 
me that I dare not be imper- 
tinent. And therefore I hope 
you will excule me, if I take 
no notice of the three reaſons 
you offer in your next page 
for your ſaying ſo. And yet 
if I had a mind to talk imper- 
tinently, I know not why I 
might not have dared to do 
fo, as well as other men. 
THERE is one thing more 
in this paragraph, which, 


nent than the reſt, I ſhall not 
wholly paſs over. It lies in 
theſe words: He that reads 
your treatiſe with atten- 
„ tion, will be more con- 
« firmed in this opinion,” 
(viz. That I uſe want of ex- 
amination only for a pretence 
to puniſh Diſſenters, &c.) 
« when he ſhall find that 
« you, who are ſo carncſt 
* to have men puniſhed, to 


* examine, that ſo they may 
« difco- 
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negligent in examining, ſhould be puniſhed, 
you would have little to ſay in this queſtion 
of Toleration: for if the laws of the ſtate 


were made as they ought to be, equal to all 


the ſubjects, without diſtinction of men 
of different profeſſions in religion; and the 
faults to be amended by puniſhments, were 
impartially puniſhed in all who are guilty 
of them; this would immediately produce 
a perfect Toleration, or ſhew the uſeleſſneſs 
of force in matters of religion. If there- 
fore you think it ſo neceſſary, as you ſay, 
for the promoting of true religion, and the 
falvation of ſouls, that men ſhould be pu- 
niſhed to make them examine; do but find 


a way to apply force to all that have not 


thoroughly and impartially examined, and 
you have my conſent, For though force be 
not the proper means of promoting religion; 
yet there is no better way to ſhew the uſe- 
fulneſs of it, than the applying it equally 
to miſcarriages, in whomſoever found, and 
not to diſtinct parties or perſuaſions of men, 
for the reformation of them alone, when 
others arc equally faulty. | 

* THIRDLY, Becauſe without being for as 
large a Toleration as the author propoſes, 
you cannot be truly and ſincerely for a free 


and impartial examination. For whoever 


examines, mult have the liberty to judge, 
and follow his judgment ; or elſe you put 
him upon examination to no purpoſe. And 
whether 'that will not as well lead men 
from, as to your church, is ſo much a ven- 
ture, that by your way of writing, it is 
evident enough you are loth to hazard it ; 
and if you are of the national church, it is 
plain your brethren will not bear with you 
in the allowance of ſuch a liberty. You 
muſt therefore either change your method; 


and if the want of examination be that 
great and dangerous fault you would have 
corrected, you mult equally puniſh all that 


are equally guilty of any neglect in this 
matter; and then take your only means, your 


beloved force, and make the beſt of it; or 
| | „ « elſe 


* diſcover the way of ſalva- 
% tion, have not ſaid one 
% word of conſidering, 
* ſearching and hearkening 
* to the Scripture; which 
* had been as good a rule 
© foraChriſtian to have ſent 
* them to, as to reaſons and 
* arguments proper to con- 


*«« vince them of you know 


not what, &c.” How this 
confirms that opinion, I do 
not ſee; norhaveyou thought 
fit to inſtru& me. But as to 
the thing itſelf, viz. © my 
«« not ſaying one word of 
*« conſidering, ſearching, 
* and hearkening to the 
« Scripture;” whatever ad- 
vantage a captious adverſary 
may 1magine he has in it, I 
hope it will not ſeem ſtrange 
to any indifferent and judi- 
cious perſon, who ſhall but 
conſider that throughout my 
treatiſe I ſpeak of the true 
religion only in general, i. e. 
not as limited to any particu- 
lar diſpenſation, or to the 
times of the Scriptures; but 
as reaching from the fall of 
Adam totheend of the world, 
and ſo comprehending the 
times which preceded the 
Scriptures; wherein yet God 
left not himſelf without wit- 
neſs, but furniſhed mankind 
with ſufficient means of 
knowing him and his will, 
in order to their eternal ſal- 
vation. For I appeal to all 
men of art, whether, ſpeak- 
ing of the true religion under 
this generality, I could be 
allowed to deſcend to any 
ſuch rules of it, as belong 


only 
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and your penalties having nothing to do; there are thoſe who have not con- 


to bring men to examination, but to con- cannot but acknowledge the 


may and ought for the ſalvation of their ſouls; and that therefore penalties, 


take. I hope you too will excuſe me for having uſed fo harſh a word 33 
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« elſe you muſt put off your maſk, and con- only toſome particular times, 
feſs that you deſign not your puniſhments or diſpenſations; ſuch as you 


« formity. For the fallacy you have uſed, is Old and New Teſtament 
< too groſs to paſs upon this age to be. 


In this your anſwer, you ſay, © the ſubject of our enquiry is only what 
* method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion.” He that reads 
what you ſay, again and s. That the magiſtrate is impowered and ob- 
« liged to procure as much as in him lies, 1. e. as far as by penalties it can 
be procured,that No MAN neglect his ſoul,” and ſhall remember how ma- 
ny pages you employ, A. p. 6, &c. And here p. 6. &c. to ſhew that it is 
the corruption of human nature which hinders men from doing what they 


no other means being left, and force were neceſſary to be uſed by the ma- 
giſtrate to remove theſe great obſtacles of luſts and corruptions, that * none 
« of his fubje&s might remain ignorant of the way of ſalvation, or refuſe to 
« embrace it.” One would think your enquiry had been after the means 
«© of CURING MEN'S averſion to. the true religion, (which,“ you tell us, 
53, © if not cured, is certainly deſtructive of men's eternal falvation”) that 
ſo they might heartily embrace it for their ſalvation, But here you tell us, 
*« your enquiry is only what method is to be uſed to bring men to the true 
« religion :” whereby you evidently mean nothing but outward Conformi- 
ty to that which you think the true church, as appears by the. next following 
words: Nov if this be the only thing we were enquiring after, then every 
one ſees that in ſpeaking to this point I had nothing to do with any who 
« have already embraced the true religion.” And alſo every one ſees that ſince 
amongſt thoſe with whom (having already embraced the true religion) you 


ſidered and examined matters of religion as they ought, whoſe luſts and cor- 
rupt natures keep them as far alienated from believing, and as averſe to a real 
obeying the truth that muſt ſave them, as any other men: it is manifeſt that 
ee the true religion in your ſenſe is only embracing the outward pro- 
feſſion of it, which is nothing but outward Conformity. And that being 
the fartheſt you would have your penalties purſue men, and there leave them 
with as much of their ignorance of the truth, and careleſſneſs of their ſouls, 
as they pleaſe; who can deny but that it would be impertinent in you to 
conſider how want of impartial examination, or averſion to the true religi- 
on, ſhould in them be cured ? Becauſe they are none of thoſe ſubjects of the 
commonwealth, whoſe ſpiritual and eternal intereſts are by political govern- 
ment to be procured or advanced; none of thoſe ſubjects whoſe ſalvation the 
magiſtrate is to take care of. ah | - 5 

Axp therefore I excuſe you, as you deſire, for not taking notice of my three 
reaſons; but whether the reader will do ſo or no, is more than 1 can under- 


prevaricate, and impute it to my want of ſkill in the Engliſh tongue. But 
when I find a man pretend to a great concern for the ſalvation of men's ſouls, 
an 


— 
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and make it one of the great ends of civil government, that the magiſtrate 
ſhould make uſe of force to bring all his ſubjects to conſider, ſtudy and exa- 

mine, believe and embrace the truth that muſt ſave them; when I ſhall have 
to do with a man, who to this purpoſe hath writ two books to find out and 
defend the proper remedies for — backwardneſs and averſign, which 
depraved human nature keeps men in, to an "impartial ſearch after, and 
hearty embracing the true religion; and who talks of nothing leſs than ob- 
ligations on ſovereigns, both from their particular duty, as well as from 

common charity, to take care that none of their ſubjects ſhould want the 
aſſiſtance of this only means left for their ſalvation ;. nay, who has made it 


ſo neceſſary to men's ſalvation, that he talks as if the wiſdom and goodneſs | 


of God would be brought in queſtion, if thoſe who needed it ſhould be 
deſtitute of it ; and yet, notwithſtanding all this ſhew of concern for men's 
ſalvation, contrives the application of this ſole remedy ſo, that a great many 
who lie under the diſeaſe, ſhould be out of the reach and benefit of his cure, 
and never have this only remedy applied to them: when this I ſay is fo 


manifeſtly in his thoughts all the while, that he is forced to. confeſs “ that, 
« though want or neglect of examination be a general fault, yet the method 


e he propoſes for curing it does not reach to all that are guilty of it; but 
frankly owns, that he was not concerned to ſhew how the neglect of exami- 
nation might be cured in thoſe who conform, but only in thoſe who by rea- 
ſon, of it reject the true religion duly propoſed to them: which rejecting the 
true religion will require a man of art to ſhew to be here any thing but Non- 
conformity to the national religion: when, I ſay, I meet with a man an- 
other time that does this, who is ſo much a man of art, as to talk of all, 
and mean but ſome; talk of hearty embracing the true religion, and mean 
nothing. but conformity to the national : pretend one thing, and mean an- 
other; if you pleaſe to tell me what name I ſhall give it, I ſhall not fail: 
for who knows how ſoon again I may have an occaſion for it ? 

Ir I would puniſh men for nonconformity without owning of it, I could 
not uſe a better pretence than to ſay it was to make them hearken to reaſons 
and arguments proper to convince them, or to make them ſubmit to the in- 
ſtruction and government of the proper miniſters of religion, without any 
thing elſe; ſuppoſing ſtill at the bottom the arguments for, and the mi- 
niſters of my religion to be theſe, that till they outwardly complied with, 
they were to be puniſhed, But if, inſtead of outward conformity to my 
religion covered under theſe indefinite terms, I ſhould tell them, they were 
to examine the Scripture, which was the fixed rule for them and me; not 
examining could-not give me a pretence to puniſh them, unleſs I would alſo 
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puniſh Conformiſts, as ignorant and unverſed in Scripture as they, which 


would not do my buſineſs. 

Bor what need I uſe arguments to ſhew, that your puniſhing to make 
men examine, is deſigned only againſt Diſſenters, when in your anſwer to 
this very paragraph of mine, you in plain words © acknowledge, that though 
Want of examination be a general fault, yet the method you propoſe for 


** curing does not reach to all that are guilty of it?” To which if you. pleaſe 
VOL. II. 9 2 2 2 | to 
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to add what you tell us, That when Diſſenters conform, the magiſtrate can. 
not know, and therefore never examines whether they do it upon reaſon and 


conviction or no; though it be certain that, upon conforming, penalties, the 


neceſſary means ceaſe, it will be obvious, that whatever be talked, confor- 
mity is all that is aimed at, and that want of examination is but the pretence 
to puniſh Diſſenters. { 

Ay this I told you, any one muſt be convinced of, who obſerves that 
you, who are ſo earneſt to have men Homer to bring them to confider and 
examine, that ſo they may diſcover the way of falvation, have not ſaid one 
word of conſidering, ſearching, and hearkening to the Scripture, which, you 


were told, was as good a rule for a Chriſtian to have ſent men to, as to . the 


« inſtruQtion and government of the proper miniſters of religion, or to the 
information of thoſe ho tell them they have miſtaken their way, and offer 


to ſhew them the right.” For this paſſing by the Scripture you give us 


this reaſon, that throughout your treatiſe you ſpeak of the true religion 
« only in general, 1. e. not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to 
<« the times of the Scriptures, but as reaching from the fall of Adam to the end 
of the world, &c. And then you appeal to all men of art, whether ſpeaking 
* of the true religion, under this generality, you could be allowed to deſcend 
* to any ſuch rules of it as belong only to ſome particular times or diſpenſa- 
tions, ſuch as I cannot but acknowledge the Old and New Feſtaments tobe.” 

Tur author that you write againſt, making it his buſineſs, as no- body can 
doubt who reads but the firſt page of his letter, to ſhew that it is the duty 
of Chriſtians to tolerate both Chriſtians and others who differ from them 
in religion; it is pretty ſtrange, in aſſerting againſt him that the magiſtrate 
might and ought to uſe force to bring men to the true religion, you ſhould 
mean any other magiſtrate than the Chriſtian magiſtrate, 'or any other re- 
ligion than the Chriſtian religion. But it ſeems you took ſo little notice of 
the deſign of your adverſary, which was to prove, that Chriſtians were not 
to uſe force to bring any one to the Chriſtian religion ; that you would 
prove, that Chriſtians were now to uſe force, not only to 3 men to the 
Chriſtian, but alſo to the Jewiſh religion; or that of the true church before 
the law, or to ſome true religion ſo general that it is none of theſe. For, 
« ſay you, throughout your treatiſe you ſpeak of the true religion only in ge- 
« neral, 1. e. not as limited to any particular diſpenſation:” though one that 
were not a man of art would ſuſpect you to be of another mind yourſelf, 
when you told us, the ſhutting out of the Jews from the rights of the com- 
monwealth © is a juſt and neceſſary caution in a Chriſtian commonwealth:” 
which you ſay to juſtify your exception in the beginning of your © Argument, 
againſt the largeneſs of the author's Toleration, Who would not have Jews 


excluded. But ſpeak of the true religion only in general as much as you 


pleaſe, if your true religion be that by which men muſt be ſaved, can you 
ſend a man to any better guide to that true religion now than the Scripture! 
Ip when you were in your altitudes, writing the firſt book, your men of 
art could not allow you to deſcend to any ſuch rule as the Scripture, (though 
even there you acknowledge the ſeverities ſpoken againſt are ſuch as are uſed 
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to make men Chriſtians ;) becauſe there, (by an art proper to yourſelf,) you 
wete to ſpeak of true religion under a generality, which had nu a to do 
with the duty of Chriſtians, in reference to Toleration. Yet when here in 
your ſecond book, where you condeſcend all along to ſpeak of the curIsTIAN 
RELIGION, and tell us, that the magiſtrates have authoriy to make laws 
« for promoting the Chriſtian religion; and do by their laws deſign to con- 
tribute what in them lies to make men good cyrisTIANS;” and complain 

of Toleration as the very bane of the life and ſpirit of cuRISTIANITV, &c. 


and have vouchſafed particularly to mention the Goſpel ; why here, having 


been called upon for it, you could not fend men to the Scriptures, and tell 


5 


them directly, that thoſe they were to ſtudy diligently, thoſe they were im- 


; partially and carefully to examine, to bring them to the true religion, and into 
the way of ſalvation; rather than talk to them as you do, of receiving inſtrac- 
tion, and conſidering reaſons and arguments proper and ſufficient to convince 
them; rather than propoſe, as you do all along, ſuch objects of examination 
and enquiry in general terms, as are as hard to be found, as the thing itſelf 
for which they are to be examined: why, I ſay, you have here again avoided 
ſending men to examine the Scriptures; is juſt matter of enquiry. And for 


this you muſt apply yourſelf again to your men of art, to furniſh you with 


ſome other reaſon. 


Ir you will but caſt your eyes back to your next page, you will there find 
that you build upon this, that the ſubject of your and the author's enquiry 


„ is only what method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion.” If 


this be ſo, your men of art, who cannot allow you to deſcend to any ſuch 
* rule as the Scriptures, becauſe you ſpeak of the true religion in general, i. e. 

not as limited to any particular diſpenſation, or to the times of the Scriptures, 
muſt allow, that you deſerve to be head of their college; fince you are fo 
ſtriet an obſerver of their rules, that though your enquiry be, What method 
s js to be uſed to bring men to the true religion,” now under the particular 

diſpenſation of the Goſpel, and under Scripture-times; you think it an unpar- 
donable fault to recede fo far from your generality, as to admit the ſtudy and 


examination of the Scripture into your method; for fear, it is like, your 
method would be too particular, if it would not now ſerve to bring men to 


the true religion, who lived before the flood. But had you had as good a 
memory, as is generally thought needful to a man of art, it is believed you 
would have ſpared this reaſon, for your. being ſo backward in putting men 
upon examination of the Scripture. And any one, but a man of art, who 


hall read what you tell us the magiſtrate's duty is; and will but conſider 1 


how convenient it would be, that men ſhould receive no inſtruction but from 
the miniſtry, that you there tell us the magiſtrate aſſiſts; examine no argu- 
ments, hear nothing of the Goſpel, receive no other ſenſe of the Scripture, 
but what that miniſtry propoſes; (who if they had but the coactive power, you 
think them as capable of as other men,) might aſſiſt themſelves ; he, I ſay, 
who reflects but on theſe things, may perhaps find a reaſon that may better 
latisfy the ignorant and unlearned, who have not had the good luck to arrive 
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at being of the number of theſe men of Art, why you cannot deſcend to pro- 
poſe to men the ſtudying of the N dex | 1 
LET me for once ſuppoſe you in holy orders, (for we that are not of the 


Adepti, may be allowed to be ignorant of the punctilio's in writing obſerved 


by the men of art) and let me then aſk what art is this, whoſe rules are of 


that authority, that one, who has received commiſſion from heaven to 


preach the Goſpel in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, for the ſalvation of ſouls, 


may not allow himſelf to propoſe the reading, ſtudying, examining of the 
Scripture, which has for at leaſt theſe ſixteen hundred years contained the 
only true religion in the world; for fear ſuch a propoſal ſhould offend againſt 


the rules of this art, by being too particular, and confined to the Goſpel. 
Diſpenſation ; and therefore could not paſs muſter, nor find admittance, in 
a treatiſe wherein the author profeſſes it his only buſineſs to enquire what 
method is to be uſed to bring men to the true religion?” Do you expe& 
any other diſpenſation ; that you are ſo-afraid of being too particular, if you 
ſhould recommend the uſe and ſtudy of the Scripture, to bring men to the 
true religion now in the times of the Goſpel? Why might you not as well 


-ſend them to the Scriptures, as to the miniſters and teachers of the true re- 


ligion ? Have thoſe miniſters any other religion to teach, than what is con- 
tained in the Scriptures? But perhaps you do this out of kindneſs and care, 
becauſe poſſibly the Scriptures could not be found; but who were the mi- 
niſters of the true religion, men could not poſſibly miſs. Indeed you have al- 
lowed yourſelf to deſcend to what belongs only to ſome particular times and 
diſpenſations, for their ſake, when you ſpeak of the miniſters of the Goſpel. 


But whether it be as fully agreed on amongſt Chriſtians,” who are the mi- 


niſters of the Goſpel that men muſt hearken to, and be guided by; as which 


are the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, that, if ſtudied, will in- 


ſtruct them in the way to heaven; is more than you or your men of art can 


be poſitive in. Where are the canons of this over-ruling art to be found, 


to which you pay ſuch reverence? May a man of no diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter be admitted to the privilege of them? For I ſee it may be of notable 
uſe at a dead-lift, and bring a man off with flying colours, when truth and 

' reaſon can do him but little ſervice, The ſtrong guard you have in the 
powers you write for; and when you have engaged a little too far, the ſafe 
retreat you have always at hand in an appeal to theſe men of art; made me 
almoſt at a ſtand, whether I were not beſt make a truce with one who had 
ſuch auxiliaries. A friend of mine finding me- talk thus, replied briſkly, 
it is a matter of religion, which requires not men of art; and the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch art as ſavours ſo little of the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, both ſhews and 
makes the cauſe the weaker. And ſo I went on to your two next paragraphis. 

I them, to vindicate a pretty ſtrange argument for the magiſtrate's ule 


of force, you think it convenient to repeat it out of your A. p. 26; and ſo, 


in compliance with you, ſhall I do here again. There you tell us,“ The 
power you aſcribe to the magiſtrate is given him to bring men, not to lis 
* on, but to the true religion: and though (as our author puts us in mind) 


the religion of every prince is orthodox to himſelf; yet if this power 5 
| « within 
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« within its bounds, it can ſerve the intereſt of ho other religion but the true, 
« among ſuch as have any concern for their eternal ſalvation; (and thoſe that 
« haye none, deſerve not to be conſidered) becauſe the penalties it enables 
e him that has it to inflict, are not ſuch as may tempt ſuch perſons either 
«« to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, or to profeſs one 
« which they do not believe to be ſo; but only ſuch as are apt to put them 
« upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy between the 
« magiſtrate and them, which is the way for them to come to the know- 
« Jedge of the truth. And if, upon ſuch examination of the matter, they [ 
« chance to find that the truth does not lie on the magiſtrate's ſide, they [ 
« have gained thus much however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying his 1 
« power; that they know better than they did before, where the truth doth | | 
% lie; and all the hurt that comes to them by it, is only the ſuffering ſome : 
« tolerable inconveniencies for their following the light of their own reaſon, 

« and the. dictates of their own conſciences; which certainly is no ſuch | 
% miſchief to mankind as to make it more eligible that there ſhould be no þ 


« ſuch power veſted in the magiſtrate, but the care of every man's ſoul 
« ſhould be left to himſelf alone, (as this author demands it.) 
To this I tell you, That here, out of -abundant ' kindneſs; when Diſ- L. II. p. 398. 
* ſenters have their heads, without any cauſe, broken, you provide them a | 
.«« plaiſter.” For, ſay you, if upon ſuch examination of the matter, (i. e. 1 
brought to it by the magiſtrate's puniſhment). they chance to find that the 
truth doth not lie on the magiſtrate's fide; they have gained thus much 
% however, even by the magiſtrate's miſapplying bis power, that they know 
better than they did before, where the truth does lie. Which is as true as 
if you ſhould iay: Upon examination I find ſach an one is out of the way 
to York, therefore I know better than I did before that I am in the right. 
“For neither of you may be in the right. This were true indeed, if there 
were but two ways in all, a right and a wrong.” To this you reply here: 
That whoever ſhall conſider the penalties, will, you perſuade yourſelf, find p. 70. 
no heads broken, and ſo but little need of a plaiſter. The penalties, as 
you ſay, are to be ſuch as will not tempt ſuch as have any concern for their 
eternal ſalvation, either to renounce a religion which they believe to be true, 
or profeſs one which they believe not to be ſo; but only ſuch as, being 
weighed in gold ſcales, are juſt enough, or, as you expreſs it, are apt to 
put them upon a ſerious and impartial examination of the controverſy be- 
% tween the magiſtrate and them.” If you had been pleaſed to have told us 
What penalties thoſe were, we might have been able to gueſs whether there 
would have been broken heads or no. But ſince you have not vouchſafed 
to do it, and if I miſtake not, will again appeal to your men of art for another 
diſpenſation rather than ever do it; I fear no- body can be ſure theſe penalties 
will not reach to ſomething worſe than a broken head: eſpecially if the ma- P. 7. 
giſtrate ſhall obſerve that you impute the riſe and growth of falſe religions 
. (which it is the magiſtrate's duty to hinder) to the pravity of human nature, 
unbridled by authority; which by what follows he may have reaſon to P. 8. 
think is to uſe force ſufficient to counterbalance the folly, perverfeneſs, and 


wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs of men: and whether then he may not lay on penalties ſufi- 
cient, if not to break men's heads, yet to ruin them in their eſtates and liber- 
ties, will be more than you can undertake. And ſince you acknowledge here 

that the magiſtrate may ert ſo far in the uſe of this his power, as to miſtake 
the perſons that he lays his penalties on; will you be ſecurity that he ſhall 
not alſo miſtake in the proportion of them, and not lay on ſuch as men would 
willingly exchange for a broken head? All the aſſurance you give us of this 
is, .** if this power keep within its bounds, i. e. as you here explain it, If 
«« the penalties the magiſtrate makes uſe of to promote a falſe religion, do 
«« not exceed the. meaſure of thoſe which he may warrantably uſe for the 


promoting the true.” The magiſtrate may, notwithſtanding any thing 


you have ſaid, or can ſay, uſe any fort of penalties, any degree of puniſh- 
ment; you having neither ſhewed the meaſure of them, nor will be ever able 


to (hew the utmoſt meaſure which may not be exceeded, if any may be uſed. 


Bor what is this 1 find here? If the penalties the magiſtrate make uſe 
* of to promote a FALSE RELIG10N.” Is it poſſible that the magiſtrate can 
make uſe of penalties to promote a falſe religion ; of whom you told us but 
three pages back, That it may always be ſaid of him, (what St. Paul aid 
4 of himſelf) That he can do nothing againſt the truth, but for the truth?” 
By that one would have thought you had undertaken to us, that the magiſ- 


trate could no more uſe force to promote a falſe religion, than St. Paul could 
preach to promote a falſe religion. If you ſay, the magiſtrate has no com- 
miſſion to promote a falſe religion, and therefore it may always be ſaid of him 


what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf, &c. I fay, no miniſter was ever commiſſioned 


to preach falſhood ; and therefore it may always be ſaid of every miniſter, 


« (what St. Paul ſaid of himſelf) that he can do nothing againſt the truth, 
« but for the truth: whereby we ſhall very commodiouſſy have an infallible 
guide in every pariſh, as well as one in every commonwealth. But if you 
thus uſe Scripture, I imagine you will have reaſon to appeal again to your 
men of art, whether, though you may not be allowed to recommend to 
others the examination and uſe of Scripture, to find the true religion, yet 
you yourſelf may not uſe the Scripture to what purpoſe, and in what ſenſe 
you pleaſe, for the defence of your cauſe. | | 
To the remainder of what I ſaid in that paragraph, your anſwer is nothing 
but an exception to an inference I made. The argument you were upon, was 


to juſtify the magiſtrate's inflicting penalties to bring men to a falſe religion, 


by the gain thoſe that ſuffered them would receive. 

TH=z1R gain was this: That they would know better than they did be- 
« fore, where the truth does lie.” To which I replied, ** Which is as true, 
« as if you ſhould fay, upon examination I find ſuch an one is out of the way 
« to York; therefore I know better than I did before, that I am in the right.” 
This conſequence you find fault with, and fay it ſhould be thus: Therefore 


know better than I did before, where the right way lies.” This, you tell 


me, would have been true; which was not for my purpoſe,” Theſe con- 
ſequenees, one or the other, are much-what alike true. For he that of an 
hundred ways, amongſt which there is but one right, huts out one that he 

. | diſcovers 
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diſcovers certainly to be wrong, knows as much better than he did before, that 
he is in the right, as he knows better than before, where the right way lies. 
For before it was ninety-nine to one that he was not in the right; and now 
he knows it 18 but ninety- eight to one that he is not in the right; and there- 
fore knows ſo much better than before, that he is in the right, juſt as much 
as he knows better than he did before, where the right way lies. For let 
him upon your ſuppoſition proceed on ; and every day, upon examination 
of a controverſy with ſome one in one of the remaining ways, diſcover him 
to be in the wrong; he will every day know better than he did before, 
equally, where the right way lies, and that he is in it; till at laſt he will 


come to diſcover the right way itſelf, and himſelf in it. And therefore your 


inference, whatever you think, is as much as the other for my purpoſe ; 
which was to ſhew what a notable gain a man made in the variety of falſe 
opinions and religions in the world, by diſcovering that the magiſtrate had 
not the truth on his fide; and what thanks he owed the magiſtrate, for in- 
flicting penalties upon him ſo much for his improvement, and for affording 
him ſo much knowledge at ſo cheap a rate. . And ſhould not a man have 
reaſon to boaſt of his purchaſe, if he ſhould by penalties be driven to hear 
and examine all the arguments that can be ood by thoſe in power for all 
their fooliſh and falſe religions? And'yet this gain is what you propoſe, as a 
juſtification of magiſtrates infliting penalties for promoting their falſe reli- 
ons. And an ** impartial examination of the controverſy between them 
« and the magiftrate, you tell us here, is the way for ſuch as have any con- 
gern for their eternal ſalvation to come to the knowledge of the truth.“ 
To my ſaying, ** He that is puniſhed may have examined before, and then 


« I am ſure he gains nothing: You reply, But neither does he loſe p. 


much, if it be true, which you there add, that all the hurt that befalls 


% him, is only the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconvenience for his following 


Ihe light of his own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience.” So it is 
therefore you would have a man rewarded for being an honeſt man; (for ſo is 
he who follows the light of his own reaſon, and the dictates of his conſcience ;) 
only with the ſuffering ſome tolerable inconveniencies. And yet thoſe tolerable 
inconveniencies are ſuch as are to counterbalance men's luſts, and the corrup- 
tion of 1 15 nature; which you know any flight penalty is ſufficient to 
maſter. But that the magiſtrate's diſcipline ſhall ſtop at thoſe your tolerable 
inconveniencies, is what you are loth to be guarantee for: for all the ſecurit 

you dare give of it, is, If it be true which you there add. But if it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, the hurt may be more I ſee than you are willing to anſwer for. 


L. II. p. | 298. * HoweveR, L. III. p. 71. As to what you ſay here 
* you think you do well to en- of the nature of my diſcourſe, I ſhall only 


courage the magiſtrate in pu- put you in mind that the queſtion there 


* niſhing, and comfort the man debated is: Whether the magiſtrate has 
* who has ſuffered unjuſtly, by any right or authority to uſe force for the 
* ſhewing what he ſhall gain by promoting the true religion. Which 
„it. Whereas, on the contrary, plainly ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and in- 
0 10 juſtice 
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« in a difcourſe of this nature, 


"66 
«c 


where the bounds of right and 


wrong are enquired into, and 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the ma- 
giſtrate was to be ſhewed the 


bounds of his authority, and 
warned of the injury he did 


when he miſapplicd his power, 
and puniſhed any man who de- 
ſerved it not; and not be ſooth- 


ed into injuſtice, by conſidera- 
tion of gain that might thence 
accrue to the ' ſufferer, Shall 
we'do evil, that good may come 


of it? There are a ſort of peo- 


ple who are very wary of touch- 
ing upon the magiſtrate's duty, 
and. tender of ſhewing the 
bounds of his power, and the 


injuſtice and ill conſequences 
of his miſapplying it; at leaſt, 


ſo long as it is miſapplied in fa- 
vour of them, and their party. 
I know not whether you are of 


their number; but this I am 
ſure, you have the misfortune- 


here to fall into their miſtake. 
The magiſtrate, you confels, 


may in this caſe miſapply his 


power: and inſtead of repre- 
ſenting to him the injuſtice of 
it, and the account he muſt 
give to his ſovereign one day of 


this great truſt put into his 


hands, for the equal proteCtion 
of all his ſubjects; you pretend 
advantages which the ſufferer 
may receive from it: and ſo 
inſtead of diſheartening from, 
you give encouragement to the 
miſchief. Which, upon your 


principle, joined to the natural 


thirſt in man after arbitrary 


power, may be carried to all 


manner of exorbitancy, with 
ſome pretence of right.” 
| 3 
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that I could no way be obliged to take 


occaſion ſhould be offered. 


far as I was any way obliged to do it, let 


into injuſtice, by ſhewing what thoſe 


others may gain by what (without re- 
pentance) mult coſt him ſo dear? 


juſtice of uſing force to promote a falſe 
religion, as granted on both ſides. 80 


notice of it in my diſcourſe, but only as 


AN p whether I have not ſhewed the 
bounds of the magiſtrate's authority, as 


any indifferent perſon judge. But to talk 
here of a ſort of people who are very 
«« wary of touching upon the magiſtrate's 
duty, and tender of ſhewingthe bounds 
of his power,” where I tell the ma- 
giſtrate that the power I aſcribe to him, 
in reference to religion, is given. him to 
bring men, not to his own, but to the 
*« true religion ;” and that he miſapplies 
it, when he endeavours to promote a 
falſe religion by it; is, methinks, at leaſt 
a little unſeaſonable. 
Nox am I any more concerned in what 
you ſay of the magiſtrate's miſapplyinghis 
ower in favour of a party. For as you 
. not yet proved that his applying his 
power to the promoting the true religion, 
(which:is all that I contend for) is miſ- 
applying it; ſo much leſs can you prove it 
to be miſapplying it in favour of a party. 
Bur that I encourage the magiſtrate 
« in puniſhing men to bring them to a 
« falle religion, (for that is the puniſh- 
„ ing we here ſpeak of) and ſooth him 


* who ſuffer unjuſtly ſhall gain by it, 
when in the very ſame breath I tell him 
that by fo puniſhing he miſapplies his 
power; isadiſcovery which I believe none 
but yourſelf could have made. When [ 
ſay that the magiſtrate miſapplies his 
power by. ſo puniſhing ;- I ſuppoſe all 
other men underſtand me to ſay, that he 
ſins in doing it, and lays himſelf open to 
divine vengeance by it. And can he be 
encouraged to this, by hearing what 


HERE 
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Hen your men of art will do well to be at hand again. For it may be 
ſeaſonable for you to appeal to them, whether the nature of your diſcourſe 
will allow you to deſcend to ſhew the magiſtrate the bounds of his au- 
« thority, and warn him of the injury he does, if he miſapplies his power.” 

You ſay, the queſtion there debated, is, whether the magiſtrate has 

« any right or authority to uſe force for promoting the true religion ; which 
« plainly ſuppoſes the unlawfulneſs and injuſtice of uſing force to promote a 
« falſe religion, as granted on both ſides.“ Neither is that the queſtion 
in debate ; nor if it were, does it ſuppoſe what you pretend. But the queſ- 
tion in debate is, as you put it, Whether any body has a right to uſe force in 
matters of religion? You ſay indeed, © The magiſtrate has, to bring men to 
« the true religion.” If thereupon you think the magiſtrate has none to 
bring men to a falſe religion, whatever your men of art may think, it is 
probable other men would not have thought it to have been beſide the na- 
ture of your diſcourſe, to have warned the magiſtrate, that he ſhould conſider 
well, and impartially examine the grounds of his religion before he uſe any 
force to bring men to it. This is of ſuch moment to men's temporal and 
eternal intereſts, that it might well deſerve ſome particular caution addreſſed 
to the-magiſtrate ; who might as much need to be put in mind of impartial 
examination as other people. And it might, whatever your men of art may 
allow, be juſtly expected from you ; who'think it no deviation from the rules 
of art, to tell the ſubjects that they muſt ſubmit to the penalties laid on them, 
or elſe fall under the {word of the magiſtrate ; which how true ſoever, will 
hardly by any body be found to be much more to your purpoſe in this diſcourſe, 
than 1t would have been to have told the magiſtrate of what ill conſequence 
it would be to him and his people, if he miſuſed his power, and warned him 
to be cautious in the uſe of it. But not a word that way. Nay even where 
you mention the account he ſhall give for ſo doing, it is ſtill to ſatisfy the 
fubjects that they are well provided for, and not left unfurniſhed of the means 
oFfalvation, by the right God has put into the magiſtrate's hands to uſe his 
power to bring them to the true religion; and therefore they ought to be 
well content ; becauſe if the magiſtrate miſapply it, the Great Judge will 
puniſh him for it. Look, Sir, and fee whether what you ſay, any where, 

of the magiſtrate's miſuſe of his power, have any other tendency : and then I 

appeal to the ſober reader, whether if you had been as much concerned for 
the bounding, as for the exerciſe, of force in the magiſtrate's hands, you would 
not have ſpoke of it after another manner. . | 
Tux next thing you ſay, is,“ that the queſtion (being, whether the ma- 
giſtrate has any right to uſ: force to bring men to the true religion,) ſup- 

** poſes the unlawfulneſs of uſing force to promote a falſe religion as granted 
on both ſides; which is ſo far from true, that I ſuppoſe quite the contrary, 
Viz, That if the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force to promote the true, he 
muſt have a right to uſe force to promote his own religion ; and that for rea- 
lons I haye given you elſewhere. But the ſuppoſition of a ſuppoſition ſerves 

to excuſe you from ſpeaking any thing directly of ſetting bounds to the ma- 
giſtrate's power, or telling him his duty in that point; though you are very 
4 VOL. II. 4A frequent 
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frequent in Tig the obligation he is under, that men ſhould not want 
the aſhftance of his force; and how anſwerable he is if any body miſcarry 


for want of it; though there be not the leaſt whiſper of any care to be taken, 


that no- hody be mifled by it. And now I recolle& myſelf, I think your 
method would not allow it: for if you ſhould have put the magiſtrate upon 
examiping, it would have ſuppoſed. him as liable to error as other men; 
whereas,. to ſecure the magiſtrate's acting right, upon your foundation of 
never uſing force but for the true religion, I ſee no help for it, but either 
he or you. (who are to licenſe him) muſt be got paſt the ſtate of examina- 
tion into that of certain knowledge and infallibility. | 

INE, as you ſay, you tell the magiſtrate that the power you aſcribe to 
* him in reference to religion, is given him to bring men not to his own, 
<* but to the true religion. But do you put him upon a ſevere and impartial 
examination which, amongit the many falſe, is the only true religion he mult 
uſe force to bring his ſubjects to; that he may not miſtake and miſapply his 


power in a buſineſs of that conſequence ? Not a ſyllable of this. Do you then 


tell bim which it is he muſt take, without examination, and promote with 


ſorce ; Whether that of England, France, or Denmark? This, methinks, is 
as much as the Pope, with all his infallibility, could require of princes. And 
yet what is it leſs than this you do, when you ſuppoſe the religion of the 
church of England to be the only true ; and upon this ycur ſuppoſition, tell 
the magiſtrate it is his duty, by e to bring men to it, without ever put- 
ting him upon examining, or ſuffering him or any body elſe to queſtion, 


whether it be the only true religion or no? For if you will ſtick to what you 


in another place ſay: That it is enough to ſuppoſe that there is one true re- 
© ligion, and but one, and that that religion may be known by thoſe who 
— rofeſs it; what authority will this knowableneſs of the true religion, give 
to king of England more than to the king of France, to uſe force, if he 
does not actually know the religion he proſeſſes to be the true; or to the ma- 
1 N more than the ſubject, if he has not examined the grounds of his re- 
igion ? But if he believes you when you tell him your religion is the true, 
all is well ; he has authority enough to uſe force, and he need not examine 
any farther. If this were not the caſe ; why you ſhould not be careful to 
repare a little advice to make the magiſtrate examine, as well as you are ſo- 
(#4 to provide force to make the ſubject examine, will require the {kill 
of a man of art to diſcover. 7 be 
WHETHER you are not of the number of thoſe men I there mentioned, 
(for that there have been ſuch men in the world, inſtances might be given) 
one may doubt from your principles. For if, upon a ſuppoſition that yours 
is the true religion, you can give authority to the magiſtrate to inflict pe- 
nalties on all his ſubjects that diſſent from the communion of the national 
church, without examining whether theirs too may not be that only true 
religion which is neceflary to ſalvation ; is not this to demand, that the 
magiſtrate's power ſhould be applied only in favour of a party? And can 


any one avoid being confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when he reads that broad 


e eekbh | | infinuation 
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infinuation of yours, p. * as if our magiſtrates were not concerned fot 
truth or piety,” becauſe they en a relaxation of thoſe penalties, which 
you would have employed in favour of your party : for ſo it muſt be called, 
and not the church of God, excluſive of others; unleſs you will ſay men 
cannot be ſaved out of the communion of your particular church, let it be 
national where you pleaſe. : t | | | 
Vo do not, you fay, encourage the magiſtrate to miſapply his power; 
becauſe ©* in the very ſame breath you tell him he miſapplies his power.” I 
anſwer, let all men underſtand you, as much as you pleaſe, to ſay he that fins 
in doing it; that will not excuſe you from encouraging him there; unleſs it 
be impoſſible that a man may be encouraged to fin. If your telling the ma- 
giſtrate that his ſubjects gain by his miſapplying of force, be not an encou- 
ragement to him to miſapply it, the doing good to others muſt ceaſe to be an 
encouragement to any action. And whether it be not a great encourage- 
ment in this caſe to the magiſtrate, to go on in the uſe of force, without im- 
6 examining whether his or his ſubjects be the true religion; when 
e is told that, be his religion true or falſe, his ſubjects, who ſuffer, will be 
ſure to be gainers by it; let any one judge. For the encouragement is not, 
as you put it, to the magiſtrate to uſe force to bring men to what he thinks 
a falſe religion; but it is an encouragement to the magiſtrate, who preſumes 
his to be the true religion, to puniſh his diſſenting ſubjects, without due 
and impartial examination on which fide the truth lies. For having never 
told the magiſtrate, that negle& of examination is a ſin in him; if you ſhould 
tell him a thouſand times, that he who uſes his power to bring men to a falſe 
religion miſapplics it; he would not underſtand by it that he finned, whilſt 
be thought his the true; and ſo it would be no reſtraint to the miſapplying 

his | Was N 18 ey | | | . 115 
| . have ſome proſpect of this admirable machine you have ſet 
up for the ſalvation of ſouls. It of FA „„ 

Tux magiſtrate is to uſe force to bring men to the true religion. But 
what if he miſapplies it to bring men to a falſe religion ? It is well ſtill for 
his ſubjects: they are gainers by it. But this may encourage him to a miſ- 
eee of it. No; you tell him that he that uſes it to bring men to a 
alle religion, miſapplies it; and therefore he cannot but underſtand that you 
ſay ** he fins, and lays himſelf open to divine vengeance.” No; he believes 
bimſelf in the right; and thinks as St. Paul, whilſt a perſecutor, that he 


ſubjects gainers ; and ſo he goes on as comfortably as St. Paul did. Is 
there no remedy for this? Ves, a very ready one, and that is, that the 
one only true religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the 
* only true religion . CF ci 
To which, if we add how you moderate as well as direct the magiſtrate's 
hand in puniſhing ; by making the laſt regulation of your convenient penal- 
ties to lie in the prudence and experience of magiſtrates themſelves ; we ſhall 
bnd the advantages of your method. For are not your neceſſary means of 


does God good ſervice. And you aflure him here, he makes his ſuffering 


J ien, 
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ebe known by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true religion; and the 
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ſalvation, which lie in moderate penalties uſed to-bring men to the true re. 
gion; brought to an happy ſtate ; when that which is to guide the ma- 
giſtrate in the knOiedge of the true religion, is, that“ the true religion may 


convenient penalties to be uſed for the promoting of it, are ſuch as the ma- 
giſtrate ſhall in his prudence think fit; and that whether the magiſtrate applies 
it right or wrong, the ſubſect will be a gainer by it? If in either of your di{- 
courſes; you have given the magiſttate any better direction than this to knoy 
the true religion by, which he is by force to promote; or any other intel]; gible 
meaſure to moderate his penalties by; or any other caution to reſtrain the 
miſuſe' of his power; I defire you to ſſie it me: and then I ſhall think I haye 
reaſon to believe, that in this debate you have had more care of the true 
religion, and the ſal vation of ſouls, than to encourage the magiſtrate to uſ: 
the power he has, by your direction, and without examination; and to 
what degree he ſhall think fit, in favour of a party. For the matter thus 
ſtated, if I miſtake not, will ſerve any magiſtrate to uſe any degree of force, 
againſt any that diſſent from his national religion. act 
Have recommended to the ſubjects the magiſtrate's perſecution by a 
ſhew of gain, which will accrue to them by it; you do well to bring in the 
example of julian; who, whatever he did to the Chriſtians, would, no 
more than you, own that it was perſecution;; hut for their advantage in the 
other world. But whether his pretending gain to them, upon grounds which 
he did not believe; or your pretending: gain to them, which no- body can 
believe to be one; be a greater mockery, you were beſt look. This ſeems 
reaſonable, that his talk of philanthropy, and yours of moderation, ſhould be 
bound up together. For till you ſpeak and tell them plainly what they may 
truſt to, the advantage the perſecuted are to receive from your clemency, 
may, I imagine, make a ſecond part to what the Chriſtians of that age re- 
ceived from his. But you are ſolicitous for the ſalvation of ſouls, and 
Difſenters ſhall-find the benefit of it. 
TOT 11438 3449 77 Br: 3} 1 1127 41230 
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Of the uſefulneſs of force in matters of religion. 


O U having granted that in all pleas for any thing, becauſe of its uſeful- 
ness, it is not enough to ſay that it may be ſerviceable; but it mult be 
conſidered, not only what it may; but what it is likely to produce; and the 
greater good or harm likely to come from it ought to determine the uſe of it; 
T think there need nothing more to be ſaid to ſhew the uſeleſsneſs of force in 
the magiſtrate's hands for promoting the true religion, after it has been proved 
that, if any, then all magiſtrates, who believe their religion to be true, arc 
under an obligation to uſe it. But ſince the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of force 
is the main foundation on which you build your hypotheſis, we will in the 


two remaining chapters examine particularly what you ſay for them. 3 


* 
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To the author's ſaying, © That truth ſeldom hath received, and he fears 
% never will receive much aſſiſtance from the power of great men, to whom 


549 


% ſne is but rarely known, and more rarely welcome; You anſwer, © And P. 10. 


yet God himſelf foretold and promiſed that kings ſhould be nurſing fathers, 

% and qucens nurfing mothers to his church.“ If we may judge of this 
propheey by what is paſt or preſent, we ſhall have reaſon to think it concerns 
not our days; or if it does, that God intended not that the church ſhould 
have many ſuch nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers, that were to nurſe 
them up with moderate penalties, if thoſe were to be the ſwaddling-clouts of 
this nurſery. Perhaps, if you read that chapter, you will think you have 
 Jittle reaſon to build much on this promiſe, till the reſtoring of Iſrael: and 
when you ſee the Gentiles bring thy, (i. e. as the ſtyle of the chapter ſeems 
to import the ſons of the Iſraelites) “ ſons in their arms, and thy daughters 
be carried upon their ſhoulders,” as is promiſed in the immediately pre- 
ceding words; you may conclude that then kings ſhall be thy (1. e. Iſrael's) 
* nurſing fathers, and queens thy nurſing mothers.” This ſeems to me to 
be the time deſigned by that prophecy ; and I gueſs to a great many others, 
upon an attentive reading that chapter in Iſaiah. And to all ſuch this text 
will do you little ſervice, till you make out the meaning of it better than by 
barely quoting of it; which will ſcarce ever prove, that God hath promiſed 
that ſo many princes” ſhall be friends to the true religion, that it will be 
better for the true religion, that princes ſhould uſe force for the impoſing 
or propagating of their religions, than not. For unleſs it prove that, it 
anſwers not the author's argument; as an indifferent reader muſt needs ſee. 
For he fays not truth never, but ſhe ſeldom hath received, and he fears 
* never will receive (not any, but) much affiſtance from the power of 
great men, to whom ſhe is BUT RARELY KNOWN, AND MORE RARELY 
* WELCOME.” And therefore to this of Iſaiah pray join that of 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 26. Not many-wiſe,' not many mighty, not many 
r I 991 | 


Bur ſuppoſing many kings were to be. nurſing fathers to the church; and 


that this prophecy were to be fulfilled in this age, and the church were now 


to'be their nurſery ; it is I think more proper to underſtand this figurative 


promiſe, that their pains and diſcipline were to be employed on thoſe in the 
church, and that they ſhould feed and cheriſh them, rather than that theſe 


words meant that they ſhould whip thoſe that were out of it. And there- 


fore this text will, I ſuppoſe, upon a juſt conſideration of it, ſignify very 
little againſt the known matter of fact which the author urges ; unleſs you 
can find a country where the cudgel and the ſcourge are more the badges 
and inſtruments of a good nurſe, than the breaſt and the bib; and that ſhe 
is counted a good-nurſe of her own child, who buſies herſelf in whipping 
children not her's, nor belonging to her nurſery. - Hint Ren 


o 


Tux fruits which give you no encouragement to hope for any advantage P. 13. 


from the author's toleration, which almoſt all but the church of England 
enjoyed in the times of the bleſſed reformation, as it was called, you'tell 
us, were ſets and hereſies. Here your zeal hangs a little in your light. 
It is not the author's toleration which here you accuſe. That, you know, 


18. 
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is UNIVERSAL ; and the univerſality of it is that which a little before you 


wondered at, and complained of. Had it been the author's toleration, it 


could not have been almoſt all but the church of England ; but it had been 


the church of England and all others. But let us take it, that ſects and 
herefies were, or will be the fruits of a free toleration ; i. e. men are divided 
in their opinions and ways of worſhip. Differences in ways of worſhip, 
wherein there-is nothing mixed inconſiſtent with the true religion, will not 
hinder men from falvation, who ſincerely follow the beſt light they have; 


which they are as likely to do under toleration as force. And as for 


difference of opinions, ſpeculative opinions in religion; I think I ma 
ſafely ſay, that there are ſcarce any-where three conſidering men, (for it is 


want of conſideration you would punith) who are in their opinions through- 


out of the ſame mind. Thus far then, if charity be preſerved, (which it is 


likelier to be where there is toleration, than where there is perſecution) 
though without uniformity, I ſee no great reaſon to complain of thoſe ill 
fruits of toleration. rw 455 

Bur men will run, as they did in the late times, into dangerous and de- 
ſtructive errors, and extravagant ways of worſhip.” As to errors in opi- 
nion; if men upon toleration be ſo apt to vary in opinions, and run ſo wide 


- 


one from another; it is evident they are not ſo averſe to thinking as you 


complain. For it is hard for men, not under force, to quit one opinion and 
embrace another, without thinking of them. But if there be danger of that, 
it is moſt likely the national religion ſhould ſweep and draw to itſelf the 
looſe and unthinking part of men, who without thought, as well as without 


any conteſt with their corrupt nature, may embrace the profeſſion of the 


countenanced religion, and join in outward communion with the great and 
ruling men of the nation. For he that troubles not his head at all about 
religion, what other can ſo well ſuit him as the national, with which the cry 
and preferments go; and where, it being, as you ſay, preſumable that he 
makes that his profeſſion upon conviction, and that he is in earneſt; he is 
ſure to be orthodox without the pains of examining, and has the law and 
government on his ſide to make it good that he is in the right? I 

Bur ſeducers, if they be tolerated, will be ready at hand, and diligent; 
and men will hearken to them. Seducers have. ſurely no force on their ſide, 


to make people hearken. And if this be ſo, there is a remedy at hand, 


better than force; if you and your friends will uſe it, which cannot but pre- 


P. 29. 


vail; and that is, let the miniſters of truth be as diligent; and they bringing 
truth, with them, truth obvious and eaſy to be underſtood, as you fay what is 
neceſſary to ſalvation is, cannot but prevail. 0 41; 


= 


Bur ſeducers are hearkened to, becauſe they teach opinions fayourable to 
men's luſts. Let the magiſtrate,” as is his duty, | binder the practices which 
their luſts would carry them to, and the advantage will be ſtill on the fide 


 _ AeTERR all, Sir, if, as the Apoſtle tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xi. 19. 


There muſt be hereſies amongſt you, that they which are approved may be 


„ made manifeſt ;” which, I beſeech you, is beſt for the ſalvation of men's 


ſouls; that they ſhould enquire, hear, examine, conſider, and then 15 the 
2. ; | 2 iberty 
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liberty to profeſs what they are perſuaded of; or that, having conſidered, 


384 


they ſhould be forced not to own nor follow their perſuaſions; or elſe that, 


being of the national religion, they ſhould go ignorantly on without any 


ceonſideration at all? In one caſe, if your penalties prevail, men are forced to 
act contrary to their conſciences, which is not the way to ſalvation; and if 


the penalties prevail not, you have the fame fruits, ſets and hereſies, as 
under toleration: in the other, it is true, thoſe ignorant, looſe, unthink- 
ing conformiſts do not break company with thoſe who embrace the truth 
that will fave them; but 1 fear can no more be ſaid to have any ſhare in it, 
than thoſe who openly diſſent from it. For it is not being in the company, 
but having on the wedding-garment, that keeps men from being bound hand 
and foot, and caſt into the dreadful and eternal priſon. | 


You tell us, Force has a proper efficacy to procure the enlightening of 


* the underſtanding, and the production of belief, viz. by making men 
confider. But your aſcribing men's averſion to. examine matters of religion 
to the corruption of their nature; force, your way applied, (i. e. fo that 
men avoid the penalties by an outward conformity) cannot have any proper 


efficacy to procure conſideration; fince men may outwardly conform, and 


retain their corruption and averſion to conſideration ; and upon this ac- 
count- force, your way applied, is abſolutely impertinent. 

Bur further; if force has ſuch a proper efficacy to procure the production 
of belief, it will do more harm than good, employed by any but orthodox 
magiſtrates. But how to put it only into orthodox hands is the difficulty. 
For I think I have proved, that if orthodox magiſtrates may, and ought to 
uſe force, for the promoting their religion; all that think themſelves or- 
thodox are obliged to uſe it too. And this may ſerve for an anſwer to all 
that you have ſaid, p. 16. rh N 


I RAvinG ſaid, Whatever indirect efficacy there be in force applied by L. II. p. 362. 


the magiſtrate your way, it makes againſt you; force uſed by the magiſtrate 


9. 16. 


to bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments which are proper and 


* ſufficient to convince them, but which, without being forced, they would 
not conſider; may, ſay you, be ſerviceable indirectly and at a diſtance to 
make men embrace the truth which muſt ſave them. And thus, ſay I, it 
may be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and embrace falſhood, which will 
** deſtroy them.” To this you with great triumph reply,—<* How, Sir, may 
* force be uſed by the magiſtrate, to bring men to conſider thoſe reaſons and 
arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them, be ſerviceable 
to bring men to embrace falſhood, ſuch falſhood as will deſtroy them? It 
** ſeems then there are reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient 
** to convince men of the truth of falſhood, which will deſtroy. Which is 
certainly a very extraordinary diſcovery, though ſuch as no man can have 
any reaſon to thank you for.” | | 
IN the firſt place, let me aſk you, Where did you find, or from what words 
of mine do you infer that notable propoſition, ** That there are reaſons and 


arguments 4 $6 and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſhood? 
t 


if a magiſtrate 


he true religion may uſe force to make men conſider rea- 


ſons. 


P. 256, 
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ſons and arguments proper to convince men of the truth of his religion, ma 
not a prince of a falſe religion uſe force to make men conſider reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them of what he believes to be 
true? And may not force thus be ſerviceable to bring men to receive and em- 
brace falſhood ? _ "HY SOOT WY | | 

Id the next place, did you, who argue with ſo much ſchool-ſubtilty, a8 
if you drank it in at the very fountain; never hear of ſuch an ill way of ar- 
guing as a conjunctis ad diyiſa? There are no arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to bring a man into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, whilſt he knows 
or believes it to be falſe; therefore there are no arguments proper and ſuffi- 
cient to bring a man into the belief of what is in itſelf falſe, which he nei— 
ther knows nor believes to be ſo, A ſenior ſophiſter would be laughed at for 
ſuch logick, And yet this is all you ſay in that ſentence you erect for a tro- 
phy, to convince men of the truth of falſhood;” which though not my words, 


but ſuch as you in your way ſupply from what I faid, you are exceedingly 


pleaſed with, and think their very repeating a triumph. But though there 
are no arguments proper and ſufficient to convince men of the truth of falſe- 
hood, as falſhood ; yet I hope you. will allow that there are arguments proper 
and ſufficient to make men receive falſhoods for truths ; why elſe do you com- 
plain of ſeducers? And thoſe who embrace falſhoods for truths, do it under 
the appearance of truth, miſled by. thoſe arguments which make it appear 
ſo, and ſo convince them, And that magiſtrates, who take their religion to 
be true, though it be not ſo, may with force uſe ſuch arguments, you will, 
I thinks great; : 4; een os TO | | 

Bur you talk as if no-body could have arguments proper and ſufficient to 
convince another, but Le that was of your way, or your church. This in- 
deed is a new end very extraordinary diſcovery, and ſuch as your brethren, if 
you can convince them of it, will have reaſon to thank you for. For if any 
one was ever by arguments and reaſons brought off, or ſeduced from your 
church, to be a diſſenter; there were then, I think, reaſons and arguments 
proper and ſufficient to convince him. I will not name to you again Mr. Rey-- 
nolds, becauſe you have charity enough to queſtion his ſincerity, Though 
his leaving his country, friends, and acquaintance, may be preſumed as great 


a mark of his being convinced and in earneit, as it is for one to write jor a 


national religion in a country where it is uppermoſt, I will not yet deny, 
but that, in you, it may be pure zeal for the true religion, Which you would 
have aſiiſted with the magiſtrate's force, And fince you ſeem ſo much con- 
cerned for your {ſincerity in the argument, it muſt be granted you deſerve the 
character of a well-meaning man, who own your ſincerity in a way ſo little 
advantageous to your judgment. | 

Hur if Mr. Reynolds, in your opinion, was miſled by corrupt ends, or ſe- 
cular intereſt ; what do you think of a prince | James II.] now living ? Will 
you doubt his ſincerity ? or that he was convinced of the truth of the religion 
he. profeſſed, who. ventured three crowns for it? What do you think of 
Mr. Chillingworth, when he left the church of England for the Romiſh pro- 
feſſion? Did he do it without being convinced that that was right? Or ts 
| 3 : e 
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he convinced with reaſons and arguments, not proper or ſufficient to con- 
vince him? 

Bur certainly this could not be true, becauſe, as you ſay, p. 25, the 
Scripture does not teach any thing of it. Or perhaps thoſe that leave your 


communion do it always without being convinced, and only think they are 


convinced when they are not; or are convinced with arguments not proper 
and ſufficient to convince them. If no-body can convince another, but he that 


has truth on his fide, you do more honour to the © firſt and ſecond Letter 


« concerning T'oleration,” than is for the advantage of your cauſe, when 


you impute to them the increaſe of ſects and hereſies amongſt us. And there 
are ſome, even of the church of England, have profeſſed themſelves fo ful- 


ly ſatisfied by the reaſons and arguments in the firſt of them, that though 
[ dare not be poſitive to you, whoſe privilege it is to convince men that they 


are convinced; yet I may fay, it is as preſumable they are convinced, hav- 


ing owned it; as it is preſumable that all that are conformiſts are made ſo 
upon reaſon and conviction. 

Tris, I ſuppoſe, may ſerve for an anſwer to your next words, “That 
« God in his juſt judgment will ſend ſuch as receive not the love of truth, 
that they may be ſaved, but reject it for the pleaſure they have in un- 
« righteouſneſs ; grepyriar ,, ſtrong deluſion, 1. e. ſuch reaſons and ar- 
« guments as will prevail with men, ſo diſpoſed, to believe a lye, that they 
« may be damned; this you confeſs the Scripture plainly teaches us. But 


that there are any ſuch reaſons or arguments as are proper and ſufficient to 


« convince or ſatisfy any, but ſuch reſolute and obdurate ſinners, of the 
« truth of ſuch falſhood as will deſtroy them, is a poſition which you are 
- « ſure the Scripture doth not teach us; and which, you tell me, when I 
have better conſidered it, you hope I will not undertake to maintain. 
“And yet if it be not maintainable, what I ſay here is to no purpoſe : for 


« if there be no ſuch reaſons and arguments as here we ſpeak of, it is in vain. 


« to talk of the magiſtrate's uſing force to make men conſider them.“ 

Bur if you are {till of the mind, that no magiſtrate but thoſe who are of 
the true religion, can have arguments backed with force, proper and ſufficient 
to convince; and that in England none but reſolute obdurate finners ever 
forſook or forbore the communion of the church of England, upon reaſons 
and arguments that ſatisfy or convince them; I ſhall leave you to enjoy ſo 
charitable an opinion. | 


Bur as to the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſhall lay you down 


again the ſame argument I uſed before; though in words leſs fitted for your 
way of reaſoning on them, . now I know your talent. If there be any effi- 
cacy in force to bring men to any perſuaſion, it will, your way applied, 
bring more men to error than to truth. Your way of uling it is only to pu- 


nith men for not being of the national religion; which is the only way you 


do or can apply force, without a toleration. Nonconformity is the fault 
that is puniſhed ; which fault, when it ceaſes, the puniſhment ceaſes. But 
yet to make them conſider, is the end for which they are puniſhed ; but 


whether it be or be not intended to make men conſider, it alters nothing in 
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the caſe. Now I ſay, that ſince all magiſtrates who believe their religion to 
be true, are as arch obliged to uſe force to bring their ſubjects to it, as if 
it were true; and fince moſt of the national religions of the world are erro- 
neous ; if force made uſe of to bring men to the national religion, by py. 
niſhing diſſenters, have any efficacy, let it be what it will; indirect and 
at a diſtance, if you pleaſe ; it is like to do twenty times more harm than 
good ; becauſe of the national religions of the world, to ſpeak much within 
compals, there are above twenty wrong for one that is right. 

InDEED, could force be directed to drive all men indifferently, who are 
negligent and backward in it, to ſtudy, examine, and conſider ſeriouſly mat- 
ters of religion, and ſearch out the truth; and if men were, upon their 
ſtudy and examination, permitted to follow what appears to them to be 
right; you might have Rege pretence, for force, as ſerviceable to truth in 
making men conſider. But this is impoſſible, but under a toleration. And 
I: doubt whether, even there, force can be ſo applied, as to make men con- 
ſider and impartially examine what is true in the profeſſed religions of the 
world, and to embrace it. This at leaſt is certain, that where puniſhments 
purſue men, like outlying deer, only to the pale of the national church; 
and, when once they are within that, leave them free there and at eaſe; it 
can do no ſervice to the true religion, even in a country where the national 
is the true. For the penalties ceaſing as ſoon as men are got within the pale 
and communion of the church, they help not men at all againſt that which 
you aſſign as the great hindrance to the true religion, and which therefore, 
in your opinion, makes force neceſſary to aſſiſt it. | 
Fon there being no neceſſity that men ſhould leave either their vices or 
corruption, or ſo much as their ignorance, to get within the pale of the 
church; force, your way applied, ſerves only to bring them, even in the few 
Chriſtian and orthodox countries, to the profeſſion, not to the knowledge, 
belief, or practice, of the true religion. 

You fay corfupt nature inclines men from the true religion to falſe ones; 
and moderate force is requiſite to make ſuch men conſider. But ſuch men 
as, out of corrupt nature, and for their eaſe and carnal pleaſures, chuſe an 
erroneous religion without conſidering, will again, as ſoon as they can find 
their choice incommoded by thoſe penalties, conſult the ſame corrupt na- 
ture and carnal appetites, and, without confidering any thing further, con- 
form to that religion where they can beſt enjoy themſelves. It is only the 
conſcientious part of diflenters, ſuch as diſſent not out of indulgence to cor- 
rupt nature, but out of perſuaſion, who will not conform without con- 
ſidering as they ought. And therefore your argument from corrupt nature, 
is out of doors. If moderate penalties ſerve only to work on thoſe who are 
led by corrupt nature, they are of no uſe but to fill the church with hypo- 
crites'; that is, to make thoſe men worſe hypocrites than they were betore, 
by a new act of hypocriſy; and to corrupt the manners of the reſt of the 
church, by their converſe with theſe. And whether this be for the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, as is pretended, or for ſome other end, that the prieſts of all 
religions: have generally ſo earneſtly contended for it, I leave to be en 
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dered. For as for thoſe who diſſent out of perſuaſion, I ſuſpect your mo- 
derate penalties will have little effect upon them. For ſuch men being 
awed by the fear of hell-fire, if that fear will not make them conſider better 


555 


than they have done, moderate penalties will be too weak to work upon 


them. It is well if dragooning and martyring can do it. 4 


Bur you add, May it not be true nevertheleſs, that force your way ap- 


« plied may be ſerviceable, indirectly and at a diſtance, to bring men to em- 
« brace the truth which may fave them? which is all you are concerned 
« here to make good. So that if it may poſſibly happen that it ſhould ever 
bring two men to embrace the truth, you have gained your point, and over- 


thrown toleration, by the uſefulneſs and neceflity there is of force. For 


without being forced theſe two men would never have conſidered : which is 
more yet than you know, unleſs you are of his private council, who onl 
can tell when the ſeaſon of grace is paſt, and the time come that preach- 
ing, intreaty, inſtruction: and perſuaſion ſhall never after prevail upon a 
man. But whatever you are here concerned to make good, are you not 
alſo concerned to remember what you ſay ; where declaring againſt the ma- 
giſtrate's having a power to uſe what may any way, at any time, upon any 
perſon, by any accident, be uſeful towards the promoting the true religion, 
you ſay, Who ſees not that however ſuch means might chance to hit right 
« in ſome few caſes, yet, upon the whole matter, they would certainly do 
« a great deal more harm than good; and in all pleas (making uſe of my 
% words) for any thing becauſe of its uſefulneſs, it is not enough to ſay 
e that it may be ſerviceable, but it muſt be conſidered, not only what it 
% may, but what it is likely to produce; and the greater good or harm 
« like to come from it, ought to determine the uſe of it ?” 

Tov proceed and tell me, that I, © not content to ſay that force your wa 
* applied, (i. e. to bring men to embrace the truth which muſt fave them) 
* may be ſerviceable to bring men to embrace falſhood which will deſtro 
them; and ſo is proper to do as much harm as good, (which ſeems ſtrange 
* enough;) I add (to increaſe the wonder) that in your indirect way it is 


% much more proper and likely to make men receive and embrace error, than 


the truth: and that, 1. Becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, and 
I think I may ſay apter, to uſe force than others; which is doubtleſs an 
irrefragable demonſtration, that force uſed by the magiſtrate to bring men 


% proper and likely to make men receive error than the truth.” And then 
* 5 me, How we come to talk here of what men out of the right way 
d are apt to do, to bring others into their, i. e. a wrong way; where we 

are only enquiring, what may be done to bring men to the right way. For 
* you muſt put me in mind, you ſay, that this is our queſtion, viz. Whether 
© the magiſtrate has any right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion.” 
Whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion, as you 
more truly ſtate it, p. 78, is the main queſtion between us, I confeſs, But 


P. 18. 


y P. 26. 


to receive and embrace the truth which muſt ſave them, is much more 


thequeſtion here between us is about the uſefulneſs of force your way applied; 


which being to puniſh diſſenters as diſſenters, to make them conſider, I 


P. 26. 
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ſhewed would do more harm than good. And to this you were here anſwer. 


fulneſs of force, ſo applied. And I doubt not but my readers, who are not 


ed it, viz. © Unleſs we can imagine every-where but in England, [or where 


and I ſhall think it a good one till you have anſwered it. 


flaſt the concluſion, and, whatever be in debate, return ſtill to one's old poſi- 


A. p. 5. 


T. II. p. 362. 


& cauſe men out of the right way, are as apt or apter to uſe foree than 
others.“ Which is what you are here anſwering. And what can be done 
better to anſwer it, than to the words I have above cited, to ſubjoin theſe 
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ing. Whereby, I ſuppoſe, it is plain that the queſtion here is about the uſe- 


concerned, when the queſtion in debate will not ſerve your turn, to have 
another ſubſtituted, will take this for a regular and natural way of arguing, 
viz. That force, your way applied, is more proper and likely to make men 
«© embrace error than the truth; becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, 
% I think I may fay apter, to uſe force than others“. You need not then 
aſk as you do, How we come to talk here of men out of the right Way.“ 
You ſee how. If you do not, I know not what help there is for your eyes. 
And I muſt content myſelf that any other reader that has eyes, will not miſs 
it. And I wonder that you ſhould: ſince you know I have on ſeveral occaſions 
argued againſt the uſe of force in matters of religion, upon a ſuppoſition, that 
if any one, then all magiſtrates, have a juſt pretence and right to uſe it; which 
has ſerved you in ſome places for matter of great reproof, and, in others, of 
ſport and diverſion. But becauſe ſo plain a thing as that was ſo ſtrange to 
you, that you thought it a ridiculous paradox to ſay, That for all magiſ- 
< trates to ſuppoſe the religion they believed to be true, was equally juſt and 
<« reaſonable;* and becauſe you took nonoticeof the words adjoined that proy- 


« the national religion is the true] men believe what at the fame time they 
<«« think to be a lye; I have taken the pains to prove it to you more at large 
in another place, and therefore ſhall make bold to uſe it here as an argument 
againſt force, viz. That if it have any efficacy, it will do more harm than 
good: ** Becauſe men out of the right way are as y th or apter to uſe it; 


Ir is a good and a ſure way, and ſhews a zeal to the cauſe, ſtill to hold 


tion. I arguing againſt what you ſay for the uſe of force, via. That force 
« uſed not to convince by its own * efficacy, but only to make men 
conſider, might indirectly and at a diſtance do ſome ſervice towards the 
« bringing men to embrace the truth; after other arguments againſt it, ! 
« ſay, that * whatever efficacy there is in force, your way applied, i. e. to 
« puniſh all; and none but, diflenters from the national church, makes 
© againſt you: and the firſt reaſon I give for'it, is in theſe words: Be- 


following? Now whereas our author ſays, that penalties or force is abſo- 
lutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe it is not proper to convince the 
mind; to which you anſwer, that, though force be not proper to con- 
vince the mind, yet it is not abſolutely impertinent in this caſe, becauſe 
it may, however, do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to embrace 
the truth which muſt ſave them, by bringing them to conſider thoſe rea- 
ſons and arguments which are proper to convince the mind; and which, 
without being forced, they would not conſider.” Here I tell you, No; 
but it is much more proper and likely to make men receive and em- 
, 7 . « brace 
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«- hrace error than truth; becauſe men out of the right way are as apt, and 
perhaps apter, to uſe force than others.” Which, you tell me, is as 
« good a proof you believe as the thing would admit: for otherwiſe, you 
60 fappoſe, I would have given you a better.” And thus you have certainly 
gained the cauſe. For I having proved that force, your way applied, what- 
ever efficacy it had, would do more harm than good, have not ſufficiently 
proved that it cannot do ſome ſervice towards the bringing men to embrace 
the truth; and therefore it is not abſolutely impertinent. But fince you 
think this apt enough to prove the uſe of force in matters of religion imper- 
tinent, I ſhall farther ſhew you that force, applied your way to make people 
conſider, and ſo to make them embrace the truth, is impertinent. 
Your way is to lay penalties on men for nonconformity, as you ſay, to 
make men conſider : now here let me aſk ony one but you, whether it be not 
utterly impertinent ſo to lay penalties on-men, to make them conſider, when 
they can avoid thoſe penalties without conſidering ?. But becauſe it is not 
enough to prove force, your way applied, utterly zmpertinent, I ſhall ſhew 
you in the next place, that were a law made to puniſh not barely nonconfor- 
mity, but nonconſideration, thoſe penalties, laid on not conſidering, would 


be utterly impertinent; becauſe it eould never be proved that a man had not 


conſidered the arguments offered him. And therefore all law-makers till 
you, in all their penal laws about religion, laid all their penalties upon not 


embracing; and it was againſt that that our author was arguing, when he 


faid penalties, in this caſe, . are abſolutely impertinent; becauſe they are not 


proper to convince the mind. For in that caſe, when penalties are laid on 


men for not embracing, it is plain they are uſed as a means to make men 


embrace: which, ſince thoſe who are careleſs in matters of religion can do 
without conſidering, and thoſe who are conſcientious cannot do without con- 
viction; and fince penalties can in no wiſe convince ; this uſe of them is 


abſolutely impertinent, and will always be fo till you can ſhew a way how 


they can be uſed in religion, not as motives to embrace, but as motives: 
barely to make men confider. For if you punith them on when they tell 
you they have conſidered your arguments, but are not convinced by them; 


and you judge of their having not conſidered, by nothing but their not em- 
bracing; it is plain you uſe penalties inſtead of arguments to convince them; 


fince without conviction, thoſe whom our author pleads for, cannot em 


brace; and thoſe who do embrace withour conviction, it is all one as if they 
did not embrace at all; they being not one jot the more in the way, of ſalva- 


tion; and ſo penalties are abſolutely impertinent. But embracing in the 
ſenſe of the law, and yours too, when you fay men have not confidered as 


they ought as long as they reject; is nothing but outward conformity, or an 
outward profeſſion of embracing, wherewith the law is ſatisfied, and u 
which the penalties ceaſe. Now penalties uſed to make men in this ſenſe 


embrace, are abſolutely impertinent to bring men to embrace in earneſt, or, 
as the author calls it, believe: becauſe an outward. profeſſion, Which in this 


_ eaſe 1s the immediate end to which penalties are directed, and beyond which 


they 
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they do not reach, is no proper means to produce in men conſideration, con- 
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viction, or beheving. - WT 

WuarT can be more impertinent than to vex and diſeaſe people with the 
uſe of force, to no purpoſe? and that force muſt needs be to no- purpoſe 
which is ſo applied as to leave the end for which it is pretended to be uſed. 
without the means which is acknowledged neceſſary for its attainment. That 
this is ſo in your way of uſing force, will eaſily appear from your hypo- 
theſis. Vou tell us at large in your Argument conſidered,” that men's 
luſts hinder them from even impartial conſideration and examination of mat- 
ters in religion: and therefore force 1s neceſſary to remove this hindrance. 
You tell us likewiſe at large in your Letter, that men's corrupt nature and 
beloved luſts hinder them alſo from embracing the true religion, and that 
force is neceſſary likewiſe to remove this obſtacle. Now in your way of 
uſing force, wherein penalties are laid on men till, and no longer than till, 
they are made outwardly to conform, force is ſo applied, that notwithſtand- 
ing the intention of the law- maker, let it be what it will, neither the ob- 
ſtacle to impartial examination, ariſing from men's luſts, nor the averſion 
to the embracing the true religion, ariſing from men's corrupt nature, can 
be removed: unleſs they can be removed without that, which you ſuppoſe 
neceſſary to their removal. For ſince a man may conform, without being 
under the neceflity of impartial examining or embracing on the one hand, 
or ſuffering the penalties on the other; it is unavoidable, that he ſhould nei- 
ther impartially examine nor embrace, if penalties are neceſſary to make him 
do either; becauſe penalties, which are the neceſſary remedics to remove 
thoſe hindrances, were never applied to them; and fo thoſe obſtacles, not 
being removed for want of their neceſſary remedy, muſt continue on to hin- 
der both examining and embracing. For penalties cannot be uſed as a means 
to any end, or be applied to the procuring any action to be done, which a 
man from his luſts, or any other cauſe, has an averſion to; but by putting 


them as it were in one ſcale- as a counterbalance to that averſion, and the 


action in the other ſcale, and putting a man under the neceſſity of chuſing 


the one or the other: where that is not done, the penalty may be avoided, 


the averſion or obſtacle hath nothing to remove it, and ſo the action muſt 
remain undone. So that if penalties be neceſſary to make men impartially 
examine and really embrace; if penalties are not ſo laid on men as to make 
the alternative to be either ſuffering the penalties or conforming ; it is im- 
poſſible that men who without penalties would not impartially examine, 
or really embrace, the true religion, ſhould ever do either ; and then I be- 
ſeech you conſider whether penalties, your way applied, be impertinent or 
no. 1 | 50 | 

Tux neceſſity of penalties is only where there is ſome inclination or biaſs 
in a man, whenceſoever ariſing, that keeps him from doing ſomething in 
his power, which he cannot be brought to without the inconveniencies of 
ſome penal infliction. The efficacy of penalties lies in this, that the in- 
convenience to be ſuffered by the penalties overbalance the biaſs or inclina- 
tion which leans the man the other way, and ſo removes the 3 

| | An 
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and the application of this remedy lies only in putting a man under the ne- 
ceſſary choice either of doing the action, or ſuffering So penalty: ſo that in 
whatever caſe a man has not been put under that neceſſity, there penalties 
have never been applied to the procuring that action: for the obſtacle, or 
averfion to it, has never had its neceſſary remedy. - 
- PERHAPS you will ſay, it is not abſolutely impertinent, becauſe it may poſſi- 
bly «© do ſome ſervice indirectly and at a diſtance,” and be the occaſion that 
ſome may conſider and embrace. If whatever may by accident contribute to 
any end, may be uſed not impertinently as a means to that end, nothing that 
I know can be impertinent; and a penalty of twelve pence a time laid on 
them for being drunk, may be faid to be a pertinent means, to make men 


Cartefians, or Conformiſts : becauſe it may indirectly and at a diſtance do 


ſome ſervice, by being an occaſion to make ſome men conſider their miſpend- 
ing their time ; whereby it may happen that one may betake himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, where he may meet with arguments proper and fit to 
convince him 
to the ſtudy of divinity, may conſider arguments proper and fit to make him, 


whether it be in England, Holland, or Denmark, of the national profeſſion, 
which he was not of before. | . 


— 


Jos thus, and no otherwiſe, does twelve pence a Sunday, or any other 


penalty laid on nonconformity, make men ſtudy and embrace the true reli- 
gion; and whatever you will call the ſervice it does, direct or indirect, near 


or at a diſtance, it is plain it produces that effect, and conduces to that end 


merely by accident; and therefore muſt be allowed to be impertinent to be 
uſed to that purpoſe. | ore Mts aL Ind? | 
Tuar your way of uſing force in matters of religion, even in a countr 
where the magiſtrate is of the true religion, is abſolutely impertinent ; I ſhall 
further ſhew you from your own poſition. | 
Hxxx in the entrance give me leave to obſerve to you, that you confound: 
two things very different, viz. your way of applying force, and the end for 
which you pretend to uſe it. And this perhaps may be it which contri- 
butes to caſt that miſt about your eyes, that you always return to the fame 
place, and ſtick to the fame grofs miſtake. For here you ſay, Force, your 
« way applied, i. e. tobring men to embrace the truth which muſt fave them:“ 
but, Sir, to bring men to embrace the truth, is not your way of applying 
force, but the end for which you pretend it is applied. Your way to puniſh 
men, as you ſay, moderately for being diſſenters from the national religion; 
this is your way of uſing force. Now if in this way of uſing it, force does 
fervice-merely by accident, you will then, I ſuppoſe, allow it to be abſolutely 
impertinent. For you ſay, If by doing ſervice by accident, I mean doin 
it but ſeldom, and beſide the. intention of the agent, you aſſure me that it is 
not the thing you mean when you ſay force may, indirectly and at a diſtance, 
do ſome ſervice.” For in that uſe of force, which you defend, the effect 
is both intended by him that uſes it, and withal, you!“ doubt not, ſo often at- 
I tained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſefulneſs ofit.” Whereby it is plain 
the two marks, whereby you diſtinguiſhed your indirect and at a diſtance uſe- 
| | fulneſs, 


the truth of that philoſophy; as another betaking himſelf 
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Ffulneſs, from that which is by accident, are that, that by accident does ſervice 


but ſeldom, and beſide the intention of the agent, but yours the contrary, 
FigsT, as to the intention, you tell us, in the uſe of force, which you de- 

fend, „the effect is intended by him that uſes it; that is, thoſe who made 

laws to puniſh nonconformiſts, deſigned thoſe penalties to make all men, unde; 


their power, © confider ſo as to be convinced of, and embrace the truths that 


«ſhould fave them. If one ſhould aſk you how you knew it to be their in- 
tention, can you ſay, they ever told you ſo? If they did not, then ſo far you 
and I know their intentions alike. Did they ever ſay ſo in thoſe laws? nor 
that neither. Thoſe verſed then in the interpretation of laws, will tell you 
nothing can be known to be the intention wt the law-makers in any law, of 
which the law is wholly ſilent: that way then mon cannot know it to have 
been their intention, if the law ſays nothing of it. Whatever was the inten- 
tion of former law- makers, if you had read with, attention the laſt act of 
uniformity of Car. II. printed before the common: prayer book, I conclude 
you would have been better ſatisfied about the intention of the then law- 
makers in that law; for I think nothing can be plainer to any one who will 


look into that ſtatute, than that their only end in that law was, what they 


have ex preſſed in theſe words: And to the end that uniformity in the "= 
4% lick worſhip of God (vchich is ſo much defired) may be ſpeedily effected; 
Which was driven with ſuch ſpeed, that if all concerned had opportunity to 
get and peruſe the then eſtabliſhed liturgy, it is certain they had not over- 
much time ſeriouſly and welten to conſider of all the paſts of it before the 
day ſet for the uſe of it. 

Bu you think they ought to have intended, and therefare they did: and 
I think they neither ought, nor could, in making thoſe laws, intend ſo im- 
practicable a thing; and therefore they did not. Which being as certain a 


way of knowledge as yours, if you know it by that way; it is poſſible you 
and I may at the ſame time know. contraries. 


Bur you know it, by their having provided ſufficient means of inſtruc- 
4 tion for all under their Care, in the true religion; of this ſufficient means, 
we have ſomething to ſay in another place. Penalties laid expreſly on one 
fault, have no evidence that they were deſigned to mend another, though there 
are ſufficient means provided of mending it, if men would make a ſufficient 
uſe of them; unleſs thoſe two faults are ſo connected, as one cannot be mended 
without the other. Now if men cannot conform, without ſo conſidering as 
to be convinced of, and embrace the truth that muſt ſave them; you may know 
that penalties: laid on nonconformity, were intended to make men fo con- 
ſider : but if men may conform, without ſo conſidering, one cannot know 
nor conclude; thoſe penalties, were intended to make men ſo conſider, what- 
ever proviſion there is made of means of inſtruction. |. 

Bur you will ſay, it is evident that penalties on nonconformiſts, were in- 
tended to make them uſe theſe means of inſtruction, becauſe they are intended 
for the bringing men to church, the place of inſtruction. That they are in- 
tended to bring,men»tolghurch, the place of preaching, that I it but 


that thoſe penalties that are laid on men, for not coming to church, 1255 be 
nown 
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known thereby to be intended to make men ſo confider, as to be convinced 
and embrace the true religion, that I deny: and it is utterly impoſſible it 
ſhould be fo, if what you ſay be true, where you tell us, that the magi- 
« ſtrates concern themſelves for compliance or conformity, only as the fruit 
« of their conviction.” If therefore the magiſtrates are concerned for men's 
conformity, only as the fruit of their conviction, and coming to church be 
that conformity; coming to church cannot be intended as a means of their 
conviction : . unleſs it be intended they ſhould be convinced, before they are 
convinced. | | 
Bur to ſhew you, that you cannot pretend the penalty of laws for confor- 
mity to proceed from a care of the ſouls of all under the magiſtrate's power, 
and fo to be intended to make them all conſider, in any ſenſe : can you, or 
any one, know, or ſuppoſe, that penalties which are laid by the law on non- 
conformity, are intended to make all men conſider ; where it is known that 
a great number, under the magiſtrate's power, are diſpenſed with, and pri- 
vileged from thoſe penalties? How many, omitting the Jews, are there, 
for example, in the king of England's dominions, under his care and power, 
of the Walloon and French church ; to whom force is never applied, and 
they live in ſecurity from it? How many Pagans are there in the Planta- 
tions, many whereof born in his dominions, of whom there was never any 
care taken, that they ſhould ſo much as come to church, or be in the leaft 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion ? And yet muſt we believe, or can you 
pretend, that the magittrate's uſe of force, againſt nonconformiſts, is to 
make all his ſubjects conlider, © ſo as to be convinced of, and embrace the 
« truth that muſt fave them? If you ſay, in your way you mean no ſuch 
indulgence : I anſwer, the queſtion is not of yours, but the magiſtrate's in- 
tention ; though what your intention is, who would have the want of con- 
ſideration, or knowledge, in conformiſts, exempt from force, is vifible enough. 
+ AGAIN, Thoſe penalties cannot be ſuppoſed to be intended to make men 
conſider; which are laid on thoſe, who have, or may have already conſidered: 
and ſuch you muſt grant to be the penalties laid in England on nonconfor- 
' miſts; unleſs you will deny, that any nonconformiſt has, or can conſider, fo 
as to be convinced, or believe, and embrace the truth that muſt ſave him. So 
that you cannot vouch the intention of the magiſtrate, where his laws ſay 
nothing; much leſs affirm, that force is intended to produce a certain end in 
all his ſubjects, which is not applied to them all, and is applied to ſame who 
have attained that end already: unleſs. you have a privilege to affirm, againſt 
all appearance, whatſoever may ſerve your cauſe. But to learn ſome mode- 
ration in this, I ſhall ſend you to my Pagans and Mahometans. For what- 
ever charitable wiſhes magiſtrates may ſometimes have in their thoughts, 
which I meddle not with; no- body can ſay, that in making the laws, or in the 
ule of force, we are ſpeaking of, they intended to make men confider and 
examine, fo as ©* to be convinced of, and. heartily to embrace the truth that 
* muſt ſave them, but he that gives himſelf the liberty to ſay any thing. 
Tux ſervice that force does, indirectly and at a diſtance, you tell us in the 
following page, is to make people : apply themſelves to the uſe of thoſe means, 
and helps, which are proper to make them what they are deſigned to be.“ 
VOL, II. 4 C In 
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Tn; the caſe before us, What are men deſigned to be? Holy believers of the 


Goſpel in this world, without which no falvation, no ſeeing of God in the 
next, Let us ſee now, whether force, your way applied, can be ſuited to 


\ G - - 


ſuch a deſign, and ſo intended for that end. 


ov hold, that all out of the national church, where the religion of the 
national church is true, ſhould be puniſhed, and ought to have force uſed to 


them: and again, you grant that, thoſe Who are in the communion of the 
- pational church, ought not to be puniſhed, or be under the ſtroke of force; 
nor indeed in your way can they, If now the effect be to prevail with men 


to conſider as they ought, ſo that they may become what they are deſigned to 
be: how can any one think, that you, and they who uſe force thus, intend, 
in the uſe. of it, that men ſhould really be Chriſtians, both in perſuaſion and 


practice, without which there is no ſalvation ; if they leave off force before 


"they have attained that effect? Or how can it be imagined, that they intend 
any thing but conformity by their uſe of force, if they leave off the uſe of 
it as ſoon as men conform ?. unleſs you will ſay that an outward conformity 
to the national church, whoſe religion is the true religion, is ſuch an em- 
- bracing of the truth as is ſufficient to ſalvation :, or that an outward profeſ- 
ion 125 the Chriſtian. religion is the ſame with being really a Chriſtian; 
which poſſibly you will not be very forward to do, when you recollect what 
you meet with in. the ſermons, and printed diſcourſes, of divines of the 
church of England, concerning the ignorance and irreligion of conformiſts 
themſelves: For penalties can, never de thought, by any one, but he that 
can think againſt common ſenſe, and what he pleaſes, to be intended for 
any end; which by that conſtitution, and law whereby they are impoſed, 
are to ceaſe before that end be attained. And will vou ſay, that all She are 
- conformable, have ſo well conſidered, that they believe, and heartily embrace 
the truths. of the Goſpel, that muſt ſave them: when perhaps it will be 
found that a great. many conformiſts do not ſo much as underſtand them? 
But the ignorance or irreligiouſneſs to be found amongſt conformiſts, which 
- your Way of talking forces me in ſome places to take notice of, let me here 
tell you once for all, I lay not the blame of upon conformity, but upon your 
uſe af force to make men conform. For . ee e religion be, true or 
fal ſe, it is natural for force, and penalty, ſo applied, to bring the irreligious, 
and thoſe who are careleſs and unconcerned for the true, into the national 
profeſſion: but whether it be fitter fox ſuch to be kept out, rather than by 
force to be driven into, the communion. of any church, and owned as mem- 
bers of it.;- thoſe Who have a due care and reſpect for truly religious and 


- 


-prons conformiſts, were: beſt conſide r 
By farther, if, as you ſay, the oppoſition. to the true religion lies only 
in men's luſts, it. having light and ſtrength enough, were it not for that. 
to prevail and. it is upqn that account only that force is nęceſſary; there 
no neceſſity. at all to uſe force on men, only, till they conform, and o 
ther: ſince I think you will not deny, but that the corruption of human na- 
ture is as great in conformiſts as in nonconformiſts; in the profeſlors of, as 
in the. diſſenters from, the national religion,. And therefore either force 59 

R | | no 
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not neceſlary before, or elſe it is neceſſary ſtill, after men are conformiſts; 
unleſs you will ſay, that it is harder for a man to be a profeſſor, than a 
Chtiſtian indeed: and that the true religion, by its own light and ſtrength, 
can, without the. help of force, prevail over a man's luſts, and the corruption 
of his nature ; but it has need of the help of force, to make him 4 conformiſt, 
and ati 6atward profeſſor. And ſo much for the effect, which is intended 
by him that uſes it, in that uſe of force which you defend, © © 
Tux other argument you bring to ſhew, that your indirect and at a 
diſtance uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, is not by accident, is the fre- 
quent fucceſs of it. Which I think is not the true mark of what is not by 
accident: for an effect may not be by accident, though it has never been 
produced but once; and is certainly as little by accident the firſt time, as 


when it has been produced a thouſand times. That then, by which any 


thing is excuſed from being by accident, is not the frequency of the event, 
but that whereon the frequency of the event depends, when frequent trials are 
made; and that is the proper, natural, direct efficacy of the cauſe or means, 
which produces the effect. As in the caſe before us, penalties are the 
cauſe or means uſed to produce an end; the proper and immediate effect of 
penalties, is to produce ſome 2057 or in inconvenience; and the natural effect 
of that is to make a man, who naturally flies from all pain or inconveni- 
ence, to endeavour to avoid; whereby it naturally and directly works upon 


the will of man, by propoſing to him this unavoidable choice of doing 


ſome action, or enduring the pain or inconvenience of the penalty annexed 
to its omiſſion. When the pain of doing the action 1s outweighed in the 
ſenſe of him that lies under the penalty, the pain, that by the law is annexed: 
to the omiſſion, operates upon his will, as naturally, as thirteen ounces in 
one ſcale, laid againſt twelve ounces in the other, incline the balance, and 
bring it down on that ſide. And this is by a direct and natural efficacy, 
wherein there is nothing of chancgcge. FIT, 
Lr us fee then, how far this will go in your indirect and at a diſtance 
uſefulneſs. In your method, the action you propoſe to be done, is conſider- 
ing, or a ſevere and impartial examining matters of religion, which, you tell 
us, men by their great negligence or averſion are kept from doing. What 
| now is a proper means to produce this? « Penalties, without which, you tell 
„s, it will not be done.” How now is it applied in your method? Confor- 
mity, and men's negle& or averſion to it, is laid in one ſcale, and the pe- 
nalty joined to the omilſion of it, laid in the other; and in this caſe, if the 
inconvenience of the penalty overweighs the pains of, or averſion to con- 
formity, it does by a direct and natural efficacy produce conformity: but if 
it produces a ſevere and impartial examination, that is merely by accident; 
becauſe the inconvenience. of the penalty is not laid againſt men's aver ſion 
or backwardneſs to examine  impartially, as a counterbalance to that, but 
againſt theit, averſion or backwardneſs to conform; and fo whatever it does, 
indirectly and at a diſtance, it is certain its making men ſevetely and impar- 
tially examine, if ever that happens, is as much by accident, as it. would 
be by accident, if a piece of lead in one ſcale, as a counterpoiſe to fea- 
+6 3. thers 
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it. Ualeſs you will ſay there is a neceflary connexion between conformity, 


A. p. 6, &c. 


to conſider and examine, will not work upon one in a thouſand; nay, it 


men, who can take up the profeſſion of any religion without a ſevere and 


without a ſevere and impartial examination; that penalties can do any ſervice, 


ward conformity, but merely by accident; that is alſo evident. Becauſe all 
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thers in the oppoſite ſcale, ſhould move or weigh down gold that was putin 
the ſcale of another pair of ballances, which had no counterpoile laid againſt 


and a ſevere and impartial examination. 
Bur you will ſay, perhaps, that though it be not poſlible that penaltics 
ſhould-produce examination but by mere accident,  becaufe examination has 
no neceſſary connexion with conformity, or the profeſſion of any religion; 
yet fince there are ſome who will not take up any profeſſion without a ſevere 
and impartial examination, penalties for nonconformity will, by a direct and 
natural efficacy, produce examination in all ſuch. To which I anſwer, 
That thoſe are, if we. may believe what you ſay, fo very few, that this your 
remedy, which you put into the magiſtrate's hands to bring all his ſubjects 


can work on none at all, to make them ſeverely and impartially examine, 
but merely by accident. For if they are men, whom a ſlight and partial 
examination, which upon your principles you muſt ſay, ſufficed to make 
nonconformiſts, a ſlight and partial examination will as well ſerve to make 
them conformiſts; and fo penalties, laid on them to make them conform, 
can only by accident produce a ſevere and impartial examination, in ſuch 


impartial examination; no more than it can otherwiſe than by accident pro- 
duce any examination in thoſe who, without any examination, can take up 
the profeſſion of any religion. | | k 

Ap in thoſe very few, who take not up the profeſſion of any religion 


to bring them either to the truth that muſt ſave them, or ſo much as to out- 


ſach in a country, where they diſſent from the national religion, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have ſeverely and impartially examined already, or elſe you deſtroy 
the ſuppoſition this argument is built on, viz. that they are men who do ſe- 
verely and impartially examine before they chuſe. And if you lay, or con- 
tinue your penalties on men, that have ſo examined; it is plain you uſe them 
inſtead of reaſons and arguments: in which uſe of them, you confeſs they 
have no proper efficacy, and therefore. if they do any ſervice, it is merely by 

accident. FFC 
BuT now let us ſee the ſucceſs you boaſt of, and for that you tell us, that 
you doubt not but it is * ſo often attained, as abundantly to manifeſt the uſe- 
« fulneſs of it.” You ſpeak here of it, as a thing tried, and ſo known, that 
you doubt not. Pray tell us where your moderate (for great ones you ac- 
knowledge to do harm, and to be uſeleſs) penalties have been uſed, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that we may be paſt doubt too. If you can ſhew no ſuch place; 
do you not vouch experience where you have none? and ſhew a willingnels 
not to doubt, where you have no aſſurance? In all countries, where any 
force is uſed to bring men to the profeſſion of the national religion, and to 
outward conformity, it is not to be doubted, 'but that force joining with 
their natural corruption, in bringing them into the way of preferment, 
3 Wo counte- 
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countenance, protection, eaſe, and impunity, ſhould eaſily draw in all the 
jooſe and careleſs in matters of religion, which are every-where the far 
tet number: but is it thoſe you count upon, and will you produce them 
as examples of what force has done to make men confider, ſtudy, and em- 
brace the true religion? Did the penalties laid on nonconformity make you 
% confider, fo as to ſtudy, be convinced, and embrace the true religion?“ Or 
can you give an inſtance of any one, in whom it produced this effect? If 
you cannot, you will have ſome reaſon to doubt of what you have ſaid, and 
not to be ſo confident that the effect you talk of, is fo often attained. Not 
that I deny, but that God may ſometimes have made thefe puniſhments the 
occafions to men of ſetting themſelves ſeriouſly on conſidering religion; and 
thence they may have come into the national religion upon a real conviction: 
but the inſtances of it I believe to be ſo few, that you will have reaſon to 
remember your own words, where you ſpeak of ſuch things as Any way, p. 18. 
« at any time, upon any perſon, by any accident, may be uſeful towards the | 
« promoting of true religion: if men ſhould thence take occafion to apply | 
« fuch things generally; who ſees not, that however they might chance to | 
hit right in ſome few caſes, yet, upon the whole matter, they would cer- | 
« tainly do a great deal more harm than good. You and I know a country 
wherein, not Jong ſince, greater ſeverities were uſed than you pretend to 
approve of. Were there not, for all that, great numbers of ſeveral profeffions « 
ſtood out, who, by your rule, -ought now to have your moderate penalties | 
tried upon them ? And can you think leſs degrees of force can work, and of- | 
ten, as you ſay, prevail, where greater could not? But perhaps = might 
prevail on many of thoſe to return, who having been brought into the com- 6 
munion of the church by former penal laws, have now upon the relaxation 
left it again. A manifeſt den rule, is it not? that their compliance 
«« was the fruit of their conviction; and that the magiſtrate was concerned 
for their compliance only as the fruit of their conviction:” when they, as 
ſoon as any relaxation of thoſe laws took off the penalties, left again the 
communion of the national church? For the leſſening the number of Con- 
formiſts, is, I ſuppoſe, one of thoſe things which you ſay your © eyes cannot 
but ſee at this time;” and which you, with concern, impute to the late re- 
laxation. A plain evidence how preſumable it is, even in your own opinion, 
that thoſe ef 42 conform, do it. upon real conviction. | 
To conclude, theſe proofs, though I do not pretend to bring as good as 
the thing. will admit, will ferve my turn to ſhew, that force is impertinent ; 
fince by your own confeſſion it has no direct efficacy to convince men, and, 
by its being indirect and ata diſtance uſeful, is not at all diſtinguiſhed from 
being-barely ſo by accident: fince you can neither prove it to be intended. 
for that end, nor frequently to ſucceed; which are the two marks whereby 
you put a difference between indirect and at a diſtance, and by accident: 
this, I fay, is enough to ſhew what the author ſaid, is true, that the uſe 
of force is wholly impertinent. Which, whatever others do, you upon ano 
ther reaſon muſt be forced to allow. 


— — * 
22 — — — mas 


You: 


% 
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will ſay, and to that force may be pertinent; I grant to make men hear, but 
„vou tell us, is to“ conſi- 


1 1 : 5 


ſchool- authors, be forced either to renounce your article in the plain ſenſe 


of it, and ſo become a Diſſenter from the church of England; or elſe ac- 
knowledge force to be wholly impertinent to the. buſineſs of. true religion 

rr / ES : 
AnoTHnER reaſon I gave againſt the uſefulneſs of force in matters of religion, 
was, © Becauſe the magiſtrates of the world, being few of them in the 
right way; not one of ten, take which fide you will, perhaps not one 
* of a hundred, being of the true religion; it is likely your n 
0 
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e of uſing force would do a hundred, or at leaſt ten times as much harm 
« as good,” To which you reply, Which would have been to the purpoſe 
jf you had aſſerted that every magiſtrate may uſe force, your indirect way 
« (or any way) to bring men to his own religion, whatever that be. But 
% if you aſſert no ſuch thing, (as no man you think but an atheiſt will aſſert 
« jt) then this is quite beſide the buſineſs. I think I have proved, that 
if magiſtrates of the true religion may uſe force to bring men to their religion, 
every magiſtrate may uſe force to bring men to his own religion, when he 
thinks it the true, and then do you look where the atheiſm will light. 

In the next paragraph, having quoted theſe following words of mine, 


where I ſay, Under another pretence, you put into the magiſtrate's hands 


as much force to uſe them to his religion, as any. the openeſt perſecutors 
« can pretend to. I aſk what difference is there between puniſhing them 
« to bring them to maſs, and puniſhing them to make them conſider thoſe 
« reaſons and arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince them 


of 


27. 


« that they ought to go to maſs?” You reply: A queſtion which you ſhall. Ibid. 


« then think yourſelf obliged to anſwer, when I have produced thoſe rea- 
« ſons and arguments which are Proper and ſufficient to convince men that 
« they ought to go to maſs.” But if you have not 7 the three or four 
immediately preceding lines, (an art to ſerve a good canſe, Which puts me 
in mind of my Pagans and Mahometans) the feader would have ſeen that 
your reply was nothing at all to my argument, My words were theſe, 
„ B$8PECIALLY, if you conſider, that as the magiſtrate will certainly uſe 
« jt Pre! to force men to hearken to the proper miniſters of his religion, let 


« another,” &c. My argument is to ſhew of what ac vantage force, your way 
applied, is like to be to the true religion, ſince it puts as much force into 

e magiſtrate's hands as the openeſt perſecutors can pretend to, which the 
magiſtrates of wrong perſuaſions may and will uſe as well as thoſe of the 


true; becauſe your way ſets no other bounds to conſidering, ſhort of com- 
plying. And then I afk, © What difference there is between puniſhing 
“ you to bring you to maſs, or puniſhing you to confider thoſe reaſons and 


* arguments which are proper and ſufficient to convince you that you ought 
“to go to maſs?” To which you reply, That it is a“ queſtion. you ſhall 


then think yourſelf obliged to anſwer, when I have produced thoſe rea- 


** ſons and arguments that are proper and ſufficient to convince men that 


„they ought to go mals.” Whereas the objection is the ſame, whether 
there be, or be not, reaſons and arguments proper to convince men, that they. 
ought to go to maſs; for men muſt be puniſhed, on till they have ſo con- 
ſidered as to comply: and what difference is there then between puniſhing. 
men to bring them to maſs, and puniſhing them to make them conſider ſo 


as to po to maſs? But though I pretend not to produce any reaſons and 
arguments proper and ſufficient to convince you or all men, that they ought 


to go to mals ; yet do. you think there are none proper and ſufficient to con- 
vince any men? And that all the Papiſts in the world go to maſs without 
. e believing ; 


it be what it will; ſo you, having ſet no time nor bounds to this con- 
« ſideration of arguments and reaſons ſhort of bein convinced, you under 
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believing it their duty ? And whoſoever believes it to be his duty, does it 


upon reaſons and arguments, proper and ſufficient to convince him, (though 


perhaps not to convince another) that it is ſo; or elſe I imagine he would 


never believe at all. What think you of thoſe great numbers of Japaneſes, 


that reſiſted all forts of torments, even to death itſelf, for the Romiſh re. 
iigion? And had you been in France. ſome years ſince, who knows but 


the arguments the king of France produced might have been proper and 


F. 27. 


imperfect, and name nothing 


ſufficient to have convinced you that you ought to go to maſs? I do not by 


this, think you leſs confident of the truth of your religion, than you pro- 
feſs to be. But arguments ſet on with force, have a ſtrange efficacy upon 
human frailty ; and he muſt be well aſſured of his own ſtrength, who can 
peremptorily affirm, he is ſure he ſhould have ſtood what above a million 
of people ſunk under: amongſt which, it is great confidence to ſay, there 
was not one ſo well perſuaded of the truth of his religion, as you are of 
yours; though ſome of them gave great proofs of their perſuaſion in their 
ſufferings for it. But what the neceſſary method of force may be able to do, 


to bring any one, in your ſenſe, to any religion, i. e. to an outward pro- 


feſſion of; he that thinks himſelf ſecure againſt, muſt have a greater aſſur- 
ance of himſelf, than the weakneſs of decayed and depraved nature will well 
allow. If you have any ſpell againſt the force of arguments, driven with 

nalties and puniſhments, you will do well to teach it the world; for it is 
the hard luck of well-meaning people to be often mifled by them ; and even 


the confident themſelves have not. ſeldom fallen ander them, and betrayed 


their weakneſs. - 9 12 | 

To my demanding if you meant © reaſons and arguments proper and ſuffi- 
«« cient to convince men of the truth, why did you not fay ſo? You reply, 
As if it were poſſible for any man that reads your anſwer to think otherwiſe.” 
Whoever reads that pafſtage in your A. p. 5. cannot poſſibly think you meant 
to ſpeak out, and poſſibly you found ſome difficulty to add any thing to your 
words, (which are theſe, Force uſed to bring men to confider reaſons and 
<< arguments proper and ſufficient to convince them”) that might determine 
their ſenſe. For if you had ſaid, to convince them of truth; then the ma- 


giſtrate muſt have made laws, and uſed force to make men ſearch after truth 


in general, and that would not have ſerved your turn: if you had ſaid to 
convince them of the truth of the magiſtrate's religion, that would too mani- 


feſtly have put the power in every magiſtrate's hands, which, you tell us, 


* none but an atheiſt will ſay. If you had ſaid, to convince them of the 
truth of your religion, that had looked too ridiculous to be owned, though 
it were the thing you meant; and therefore in this ſtrait, where nothing you 
could ſay would well fit your 22 you wiſely chuſe to leave the ſenſe 
they were to be convinced of; but leave it to 
be collected by your reader out of your diſcourſe, rather than add three words 
to make it good grammar, as well as intelligible ſenſe. Viet 
To my ſaying, That if you pretend it muſt be arguments to convince 


* men of the truth; it would in this cafe do you little ſervice ; becauſe the 


« mals in France is as much ſuppoſed the truth, as the liturgy here. = 
$4 ; | reply, 
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reply,“ 8o that it ſeems, that in my opinion, whatſoever is ſuppoſed the p. 28. 
ee truth, it is the truth, for otherwiſe this reaſon of mine is none at all.” If, 
in my opinion, the ſuppoſition of truth authorizes the magiſtrate to uſe the 
ſame means to bring men to it, as if it were true; my argument will hold 
good, without taking all to be true which ſome men ſuppoſe trug. Accord- 
ing to this anſwer of yours, to fuppole or believe his religion the true, is 
not enough to authorize the magiſtrate to uſe force; he muſt know, i. e. be 
infallibly certain, that his is the true religion. We will for once ſuppoſe 
you our magiſtrate, with force promoting our national religion. I will not 
aſk you, whether you know that all required of conformiſts, is neceſſary to 
ſalvation : but will ſuppoſe one of my Pagans aſking you, whether you 
know Chriſtianity to be the true religion? If you ſay, Ves; he will aſk you 
how you know it ? and no doubt but you will give the anſwer, whereby 
our Saviour proved his miſſion, John v. 36, that“ the works which our 
% Saviour did, bear witneſs of him, that 85 Father ſent him.“ The mira- 
cles that Chriſt did; are a proof of his being ſent from God, and fo his reli- 4 
ion the true religion. But then you will be aſked: again, whether you 
2 that he did thoſe miracles, as well as thoſe who ſaw them done? If N 
you anſwer, Ves; then it is plain that miracles are not yet withdrawn, but 
do ſtill accompany the Chriſtian religion with all the efficacy and evidence 
that they had upon the eye-witneſſes of them; and then, upon your own 
rounds, there will be no neceſſity of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance; miracles 
fill ſupplying the want: of it. If you anſwer, that matter of fact done out 
of your ſight, at ſuch a diſtance of time and place, cannot be known to 
you as certainly, as it was to the eye - witneſſes of it, but that you upon very 
good grounds firmly believe it; you are then come to belieying, that yours 
is the true religion, and if that be ſufficient to authorize you to. uſe = 
it will authorize-any-other magiſtrate of any other religion to uſe force alſo. 
For whoever believes any thing, takes it to be true, and as he thinks upon 
good grounds; and thoſe often 'who believe on the weakeſt grounds, have 
the ſtrongeſt confidence; and thus all magiſtrates who believe their reli- 
gion to be true, will be obliged to uſe force to promote it, as if it were the 
true. 18 F £31 Nie n 8 
To my ſaying that the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, amounts to | = 
no more but this, that it is not impoſſible but that it may be uſeful: You 0 
reply, I leave it to be judged by what has been faid;” and I leave it to you Ibid. = 
yourſelf to judge: only, that you may not forget, I ſhall here remind you [ 
in ſhort of ſome of the reaſons I have to ſay ſo: 1. You grant that force has 
no direct efficacy to bring men to embrace the truth. 2. You diſtinguiſh the 
indirect and at a diſtance. uſefulneſs of your force, from that which is barely 
by accident ; by theſe two marks, viz; Firſt, That puniſhment on diſſen- 
ters for noticonformity, is, by thoſe that uſe it, intended to make men con- 
ſider: and Secondly, That your moderate puniſhments, by experience, are 
found often ſucceſsful ; and your having neither of theſe marks, it muſt be 
concluded to be uſeful only by accident: and ſuch an uſefulneſs, as I faid, 
One cannot deny to auriculer confeſſion, doing of penance, going pil- L. 11. p. 363. 
VOI. II. 1 8 * grimages f 
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cording to your hypotheſis, muſt be neither ſo much as to do harm, nor ſo 


to work upon men's minds be what it will, great or little, it being ſure to 


mean by conſider, ſo to conſider as not only to embrace in an outward pro- 


them; I with you had ſhewed us this plainneſs. For I confeſs many of all 


law; for theſe as well as others are concerned. If you have not, it is to be 
feared your faying © it is fo plain, that you ſee no danger of men's neglect- 


purpoſe, than from any experience you have that it is ſo. 


ef any degree, amongſt the conformiſts or nonconformiſts, ever underitood 
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ten grimages to ſaints, and what not? Yet our church does not think fit to 
* uſe them; though it cannot be denied but they may have ſome of your 
indirect and at a diftance uſefulneſs ; that is, perhaps may do ſome ſervice 
«© indirectly,” and by accident.” If the intention of thoſe. that uſe them 
and the ſucceſs they will tell you they find in the uſe of them, be a proof 
of doing ' ſervice more than by accident; that cannot be denied to them 
more' than to penalties, your way 1 ve To which let me add, that the 
nicenefs and difficulty there is, to hit that juſt degree of force, which, ac- 


little as to be ineffectual; for you yourſelf cannot determine it; makes its 
uſefulneſs yet more uncertain and accidental. And after all, let its efficacy 


be employed ten, or, poſſibly, a hundred times to bring men to error, for 
once that it is employed to bring men to the truth; and where it chances to 
be employed, on the ſide of truth, it being liable to make a hundred, or 
perhaps a thouſand” outward conformiſts, Br one true and fincere convert; 
leave it alſo to be judged what uſefulneſs it is like to be of. | 

To ſhew the uſefulneſs of force, your way applied, I ſaid, Where the 
% law puniſhed diſſenters without telling them it is to makY them conſider, 
* they may through ignorance and oreeie neglect to do it.” Your anſwer 
is, But where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruction for all, as 
well as puniſhment for diſſenters, it is ſo plain to all concerned, that the 
«« puniſhment is intended to make them conſider, that you ſee no danger of 
men's neglecting to do it, through ignorance or overſight.” I hope you 


feſſion, for then all you fay is but a poor fallacy, for ſuch a conſidering 
amounts to no more but bare outward conformity; but ſo to conſider, ſtudy, 
and examine matters of religion, as really to embrace what one is con- 
vinced to be the true, with faith and obedience. If it be fo plain and eaſy 
to underſtand, that a law, that ſpeaks nothing of it, ſhould yet be intended 
to make men conſider, ſearch, and ſtudy, to find out the truth that muſt fave 


degrees, that I have purpoſely aſked about it, did not ever ſee, or ſo much 
as dream, that the act of uniformity, or againſt conventicles, or the penal- 
ties in either of them, were ever intended to make men ſeriouſly ſtudy reli- 
gion, and make it their buſineſs to find the trath which muſt fave them; 
but barely to make men conform. But perhaps you have met with handi- 
crafts-men, and country-farmers,. maid-ſervants, and day-labourers, who 
have quicker underſtandings, and reaſon better about the intention of the 


« ing to do'it, through ignorance or overſight,” is more for its ſerving your 


Wren you will enquire into this matter, you will, I gueſs, find the people 
o ignorant amidſt that great plainneſs you ſpeak of, that not one of twenty 
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the penalty of twelve pence a Sunday, or any other of our penal laws againſt 
nonconformity,' to be intended to ſet men upon ſtudying the true religion, 
and impartially examining what is neceſſary to ſalvation. And if you would 
come to Hudibras's decifion, I believe he would have a good wager of it, who 
ſhould give you a guinea for each one who had thought ſo, and receive but a 


ſhilling for every one who had not. Indeed you do not ſay, it is plain 


every- where, but only where the law provides ſufficient means of inſtruc- 
« tion for all, as well as puniſhments for diſſenters.” From whence, I 
think it will follow, that that contributes nothing to make it plain; or elſe 
that the law has not provided ſufficient means of inſtruction in England, 
where ſo very few find this to be ſo plain. If by this ſuſficiegt proviſion of 
means of inſtruction for all, you mean perſons maintained at the publick 
charge to preach and officiate in the publick exerciſe of the national reli- 
gion; I ſuppoſe you needed not this reſtriction, there being few places 
which have an eſtabliſhed national religion, where there is not ſuch means 
of inſtruction provided: if you intend any other means of inſtruction, I know 
none the law has provided in England but the XXXIX Article, the Litur- 
gy, and the Scripture ; and how either of them by itſelf, or theſe all toge- 
ther, with a national clergy, make it plain, that the penalties laid on non- 
conformity, are intended to make men conſider, ſtudy, and impartially ex- 
amine matters of religion, you would do well to ſhew. For magiſtrates 
uſually know, (and therefore make their laws accordingly) that the people 
ſeldom carry either their interpretation or practice beyond what the expreſs 
letter of the law requires of them. You would do well alſo to ſhew, that a 
ſufficient proviſion of means of inſtruction, cannot but be underſtood to 
require an effectual uſe of them, which the law that makes that proviſion 
ſays nothing of: but on the contrary, contents itſelf with ſomething very 
ſhort of it: for conformity, or coming to church, is at leaſt as far from con- 
ſidering, ſtudying, and impartially examining matters of religion, ſo as 
to embrace the truth upon conviction and with an obedient heart; as being 
preſent at a diſcourſe concerning mathematicks, and ſtudying mathematicks, 
22 to become a knowing mathematician, are different one from the 
other. | | 
PEOPLE generally think they have done their duties abundantly, if they 
have been at church, whether they mind any thing done there or no: this 
they call ſerving of God, as if it were their whole duty; ſo backward are 
they to underſtand more, though it be plain the law of God expreſly re- 
quires more. But that they have fully ſatisfied the law of the land, no- 
body doubts ; nor is it eaſy to anſwer what was replied to me on this occa- 
tion, viz. If the magiſtrate intended any thing more in thoſe laws but con- 
formity, would he not have ſaid it? To which let me add, if the magiſtrate 
intended conformity as 'the fruit of conviction, would he not have taken 
ſome care to have them inſtructed before they conformed, and examined 
when they did? But it is preſumable their ignorance, corruption and luſts, 
all drop off in the an e and that they become perfectly good 
Chriſtians as ſoon as they have taken their ſeats in the 2 ys 
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Is there be any whom your example or writing hath inſpired with acute. 


neſs enough to find out this; I ſuſpect the vulgar, who have ſcarce time and 


thought enough to make inferences from the law, which ſcarce one of ten 
of them ever fo much as reads, or perhaps underſtands when read; are ſtill, 


and will be ignorant of it: and thoſe who have the time and abilities to ar- 


who ſhould examine, are prohibited by thoſe very laws to 
judgments, (which is the very end and uſe of examination) if they at all differ 


gue about it, will find reafon to think that thoſe penalties were not intend- 


ed to make men examine the doctrine and ceremonies of * — ; es thoſe 
w their own 


from the religion eſtabliſhed by law. Nor can it appear ſo plain to all con- 


«« cerned, that the puniſhment is intended to make them conſider and examine, 


vwhen they ſee the puniſhments you ſay are to make people confider, ſpare 


thoſe who confider and examine matters of religion, as little as any of the 


moſt ignorant and careleſs diflenters. 


P. 28. 


To my ſaying, ** Some diſſenters may have-confidered already, and then 
force employed upon them muſt needs be uſeleſs ; unleſs you can think it 


<< uſeful to puniſh a man to make him do that which he has done already :” 
You reply, No man who rejects truth neceſſary to his falvation, has con- 


4 fidered already as he ought to conſider.” The words © as he ought,” are not, 
as I take it, in the queſtion : and fo your anfwer is, No man who rejects the 
<. truth neceſſary to his falvation, hath confidered, ſtudied, or examined mat- 


«« ters of religion.” But we will let that go: and yet with that allowance, 
your anſwer will be nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs you will dare to ſay, that 
all diſſenters reje& truth neceſſary to ſal vation. For without that ſuppoſition, 
that all diſſenters reject truth neceſfary to ſalvation, the argument and anſwer 


will ſtand thus: It may be uſeleſs to puniſh all diſſenters to make them con- 


ſider, becauſe ſome of them may have confidered already. To which, the 


_ "anſwer is, Yes, ſome of them may have conſidered already, but thoſe who 


L. H. p. 363. 
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reject truth neceſſary to their ſalvation, have not conſidered as they ought. 
F sA1D, © The greateſt part of mankind, being not able to diſcern betwixt 
truth ane falſhood, that depends upon long and many proofs, and remote 
conſequences ; nor having ability enough to diſcover the falſe grounds, 
and refiſt the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed in 
controverſies ; are ſo much more expoſed, by the force, which is uſed to 
make them hearken to the information and inſtruction of men appointed 
« to it by the magiſtrate, or thoſe of his religion, to be led into falſhood 
and error, than they are likely this way to be brought to embrace the truth 
«<.-which muſt ſave them; by how much the national religions of the world 


« are, beyond compariſon, more of them falſe or erroneous, than ſuch as 


have God for their author, and truth for their ſtandard.” You reply, If 
the firſt part of this be true, then an infallible guide, and implicit faith, are 


<<. more neceflary than ever you thought them.” Whether you conclude from 


- thence or no, that then there will be a neceſſity of an infallible guide, and 
an implicit faith, it is nevertheleſs true, that the greateſt part of men are un- 
able to diſcern, as I ſaid, between truth and falſhood depending upon long and 


many proofs, &c. But whether that will make an infallible guide neccilary 
FA | 5 D þ | * 
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or no, impoſition in matters of religion certainly will: ſince there can be nothing 
more abſurd imaginable, than that a man ſhould take upon him to impoſe 
on qthers in matters of their eternal concernment, without being, or ſo much 
as pretending to be infallible: for colour it with the name of conſidering, as 
much as you pleaſe, as long as it is to make men conſider as they ought, 
and conſidering as they ought, is fo to conſider, as to embrace; the uſing of 
force to make men conſider, and the uſing of force to make them embrace 
any doctrine or opinion, is the ſame thing: and to ſhew a difference betwixt 
impoſing an opinion, and uſing force to make it be embraced, would require 
ſuch a piece of ſubtilty, as I heard lately from a learned man out of the pul- 
pit, who told us, that though two things, he named, were all one, yet for 
diſtinction's fake he would divide them. Your reaſon for the neceſſity of an 
infallible guide, is, For if the greateſt part of mankind be not able to 
« diſcern betwixt truth and falſhood, in matters concerning their ſalvation 
« (as I muſt mean if I ſpeak to the purpoſe) their condition muſt needs be 
% very hazardous, if they have not ſome guide or judge, to whoſe determina- 
“ tion and direction they may ſecurely reſign themſelves.” And therefore 
they muſt reſign themſelves to the determination and direction of the civil ma- 
iſtrate, or be puniſhed. Here it is like you will have ſomething again to. 
y to my modeſty and conſcience, for imputing to you what you no-where 
ſay. I grant it, in direct words, but in effect, as plainly as may be. The 
magiſtrate may impoſe ſound creeds and decent ceremonies, 1. e. ſuch as he 
. thinks fit, for what is ſound and decent he I hope muſt be judge; and if he 
be judge of what is ſound and decent, it amounts to no more but what he 
thinks fit: and if it be not what he thinks fit, why is one ceremony preferred 
to another? Why one doctrine of the Scripture put into the Creed and Ar- 
ticles, and another as ſound left out? They are truths neceſſary to ſalvation. 
We ſhall fee that in good time: here only I aſk, does the magiſtrate only 
believe them to be truths and ceremonies neceflary to ſalvation, or does he 
certainly know them to be ſo? If you ſay he only believes them to be fo, and 
that that is enough to authorize him to impoſe them, you, by your own con- 
feffion, authorize magiſtrates to impoſe what they think neceſſary for the fal- 
vation of their ſubjects ſouls; and fo the king of France did what he was obliged. 
to, when he ſaid he would have all his ſubjects ſaved, and fo fell to dragooning. 
Ir you ſay the magiſtrate certainly knows them to be neceſlary to falva- 
tion, we are luckily come to an infallible guide. Well then, the ſound creeds. 
are agreed on; the confeſſion and liturgy are framed; the ceremonies pitched: 
on ; and the terms of communion thus ſet up ; you have religion eſtabliſhed. 
by law: and what now is the ſubje& to do? He is to conform. No; he 
muſt firſt conſider. Who bids him conſider? No-body; he may, if he 
apa: but the law ſays nothing to him of it: confider or not conſider, if 
e conforms, it is well, and he is approved of and admitted. He does con- 
ider the beſt he can, but finds ſome things he does not underſtand, other 
things he cannot believe, aſſent or conſent to. What now is to be done with: 
him? He muſt either be puniſhed on, or reſign himſelf up to the determi- 
nation and direction of the civil magiſtrate ; which, till you can find. a better 
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will be left out too. You think there is no need of any ſuch ; becauſe not- 


* ligently ſeek it, that no ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge 


England ; unleſs we can think that people believe, i. e. aſſent to the truth of 


propoſitions in Athanaſius's creed; it is more, truly, than I ſhould be apt to 
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name for it, we will call implicit faith. And thus you have provided a te- 
medy for the hazardous condition of weak underſtandings, in that which you 
ſuppoſe neceſſary in the caſe, viz. an infallible guide and implicit faith, in 
matters concerning men's ſalvation. 

Bur you ſay, * For your part, you know of no ſuch guide of God's ap- 
pointing. Let that be your rule, and the magiſtrate with his coactive power 


withſtanding the long and many proofs and remote conſequences, the falſe 
grounds and the captious and fallacious arguments of learned men verſed in 
controverſies, ** with which I (as well as thoſe of the Roman communion) en- 
% deavour to amuſe you; through the goodneſs of God the truth which is ne- 
* ceſſary to ſalvation, lies ſo obvious and expoſed to all that ſincerely and di- 


„% of it.” This then is your anſwer, that truths neceſſary to ſalvation are ob- 
«© yious;” ſo that thoſe who ſeek them ſincerely and diligently, are not in dan- 
ger to be miſled or expoſed in thoſe to error, by the weakneſs of their under- 
ſtandings. This will be a good anſwer to what I objected from the danger 
moſt are in to be led into error,. by the magiſtrate's adding force to the argu- 
ments for their national eſtabliſhed religions; when you have ſhewn that no- 
thing is wont to be impoſed in national religions, but what is neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; or which will a little better accommodate your hypotheſis, when you 
can ſhew that nothing is impoſed, or required for communion with the church 
of England, but what is neceſſary to ſalvation, and conſequently is very eaſy 
and obvious to be known, and diſtinguiſhed from falſhood. -And indeed, be- 
ſides what you ſay here, upon your hypotheſis, that force is lawful only becauſe 
it is neceſſary to bring men to ſalvation; it cannot be lawful to uſe it, to bring 
men to any thing, but what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. For if the 
lawfulneſs of force be only from the need men have of it to bring them to 
falvation, it cannot lawfully be uſed to bring men to that which they do 
not need, or is not neceſſary to their ſalvation ; for in ſuch an application 
of it, it is not needful to their ſalvation. Can you therefore ſay, that there is 
nothing required to be believed and profeſſed in the church of England, but 
what lies ©* ſo obvious and expoſed to all that ſincerely and diligently ſeek it, 
*« that no ſuch perſon ſhall ever fail of attaining the knowledge of it?” What 
think you of St. Athanaſius's creed? Is the ſenſe of that ſo obvious and ex- 
poſed to every one who ſeeks it ; which ſo many learned men have explained 
ſo different ways, and which yet a great many profeſs they cannot underſtand ? 
Or is it neceflary to your or my ſalvation, that you or I ſhould believe and 
pronounce all thoſe damned who do not believe that creed, i. e. every pro- 
poſition in it? which I fear would extend to not a few of the church of 


propoſitions, they do not at all underſtand. If ever you were acquainted 
with a country pariſh, you muſt needs have a ſtrange. opinion of them, if 
you think all the plowmen and milkmaids at church underſtood all the 


think of any one of them; and yet I cannot hence believe myſelf au- 
a | | | thorized 
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thorized to judge or pronounce them all damned: it is too bold an in- 
ttenching on the prerogative of the Almighty; to their own maſter they 
ſtand or fall. e | 
Taz doctrine of original fin, is that which is profeſſed and muſt be own- 
ed by the members of the church of England, as is evident from the XXXIX 
Articles, and ſeveral paſſages in the Liturgy: and yet I aſk you, whether 
this be ** ſo obvious and expoſed to all that diligently and ſincerely ſeek 
« the truth, that one who is in the communion of the church of England, 
ſincerely ſeeking the truth, may not raiſe to himſelf ſuch difficulties con- 
cerning the doctrine of original fin, as may puzzle him though he be a man 
of ſtudy ; and whether he may not puſh his enquiries ſo far, as to be ſtag- 
gered in his opinion ? | | 
Ir you grant me this, as I am apt to think you will, then Ienquire whe- 
ther it be not true, notwithſtanding what you ſay concerning the plainneſs 
and obviouſneſs of truths neceſſary to ſalvation, that a great part of man- 
kind may not be able to diſcern between truth and falſhood, in ſeveral points, 
which are thought ſo far to concern their ſalvation, as to be made neceſſary 
parts of the national religion ? 
Ir you ſay it may be ſo, then I have nothing further to enquire ; but ſhall - 
only adviſe you not to be ſo ſevere hereafter in your cenſure of Mr. Reynolds, 
as you are, where you tell me, that © famous inſtance I give of the two Rey- 
“ nolds's is not of any moment to prove the contrary ; unleſs I can under- 
* take, that he that erred was as ſincere in his enquiry after that truth, as I 
* ſuppoſe him able to examine and judge.” FEE! | | 
You will, I ſuppoſe, be more charitable another time, when you have con- 
ſidered, that neither ſincerity, nor freedom from error, even in the eſtabliſh- 
ed doctrines of their own church, is the privilege of thoſe who join them- 
ſelyes in outward profeſſion to any national church whatſoever. And it is not 
impoſſible, that one who has ſubſcribed the XXXIX Articles, may yet 
— 2 it a queſtion, Whether it may be truly ſaid that God imputes the firſt 
* fin of Adam to his poſterity?” &c. But we are apt to be ſo fond of our own. 
opinions, and almoſt infallibility, that we will not allow them to be ſincere, 
who quit our communion; whilſt at the fame time we tell the world, it ts. 
preſumable, that all who embrace it do it fincerely, and upon conviction; 
though we cannot but know many of them to be but looſe, inconfiderate, 
and ignorant people. This is all the reafon you have, when you ſpeak of the 
Reynolds's, to ſuſpect one of the brothers more than the other : and to think 
that Mr. Chillingworth had not as much fincerity when he quitted, as when 
he returned to the church of England, is a partiality, which nothing can juſ- 
tify without pretending to infallibility.. | Ro | 
To ſhew that you do not fancy your force to be uſeful, but that you judge P. 34 
* ſo upon juſt and ſufficient grounds, you tell us, the ſtrong probability of its 
<« ſucceſs is grounded upon the conſideration of human nature, and the ge- 
e neral temper of mankind, apt to be wrought upon by the method you ſpeak 
* of, and upon the indiſputable atteſtation of experience.” The conſidera- 
tion of human nature, and the general temper of mankind, will teach one 
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Tur other reaſon of your judging forte to be uſcful, you ſay, is grounded 
on the indiſputable atteſtation of experience. Pray tell us where you have 


this atteſtation of experience for your moderate, which is the only uſeful, 


force: name the country where true religion or ſound Chriſtianity has been 
nationally received, and eſtabliſhed by moderate penal laws, that the obſery- 
ing perſons: you appeal to, may know where to employ their obſervation : 
tell us how long it was tried, and what was the ſucceſs of it? And where 
there has been the relaxation of ſuch, moderate penal laws, the fruits where- 
of have continually been epicuriſm and atheiſm? Till you do this, I fear, 


.  thatall the world will think there is a more indiſputable atteſtation of ex- 


perience for the ſucceſs of dragooning, and the ſeverities you condemn, 
than of your moderate method; which we ſhall compare with the king of 
France's, and ſee which is moſt ſucceſsful in making proſelytes to church 
conformity; (for yours as well as his reach no further than that) when you 
produce your examples: the confident talk. whereof, is good to countenance 
a cauſe; though experience there be none in the caſe. 


r. 34. Bur you * appeal, you ſay, to all obſerving perſons, whether wherever true 


religion or ſound Chriſtianity have been nationally received and eſtabliſhed 


e by moderate. penal laws, it has not always viſibly loſt ground by the relax- 


ation of thoſe laws? True or falſe religions, ſound: or unſound Chriſtia- 


nity, wherever eſtabliſhed into national religions by penal laws, always have 
loſt, and always will loſe ground, i. e. loſe ſeveral of their conforming pro- 
feſſors upon - relaxation of thoſe laws. But this concerns not the true, 
more than other religions, nor is any prejudice to it; but only ſhews that 
many are, by the penalties of the law, kept in the communion of the national 


ba religion, who are not really convinced or perſuaded of it: and therefore, as ſoon 
as liberty is given, they on the diſlike they had many of them before, and 
dut of perſuaſion, curioſity, &c. ſeek out and betake themſelves to ſome other 


profeſſion. This need not ſtartle the ſtrates of any religion, much leſs 


thoſe of the true; fince they will be ſure to retain thoſe, who more mind their 
ſecular intereſt than the truth of religion; who are every-where the greater 
number, by the advantages of countenanee and preferment: and if it be the 


true 
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true religion, they will retam thoſe alſo, who are in earneſt about it, by the 
ſtrong tie of conſcience and convittion. | | 

You go on, Whether ſects and hereſies (oven the wildeft and moſt ab- 
« ſurd, and even epicuriſm and atheiſm) have not continually thereupon 
« ſpread themſelves, and whether the very life of Chriſtianity has not ſen - 
cc {bly decayed, as well as the number of ſound profeſſors of it been daily 
« leſſened upon it? As to atheiſm and epicuriſm, whether they ſpread 
more under Toleration, or national religions, eſtabliſhed by moderate penal 
laws; when you ſhew us the countries where fair trial hath been made of 
both, that we may compare them together, we ſhall better be able to judge. 

« EPICURISM.and atheiſm, ſay you, are found conſtantly to ſpread them- 
« ſelves Tay the relaxation of moderate penal laws.” We will ſuppoſe your 
hiſtory to be full of inſtances of ſuch relaxations, which you will in good 
time communicate to the world, that wants this aſſiſtance from your obſer- 
vation. But were this to be juſtified out of hiſtory, yet would it not be any 
argument againſt Toleration; unleſs your hiſtory can furniſh you with a new 
fort of religion founded in atheiſm. However, you do well to charge the 


agal oſe who deny atheiſm, which takes away all religion, to ha e any 
right to Toleration at all. But perhaps, as is uſual for thoſe who think all 
the world ſhould ſee with their eyes, and receive their ſyſtems for unqueſtion- 
able verities, zeal for your own way makes you call all atheiſm, that agrees 
not with it. That which makes me doubt of this, are theſe following words: 
« Not to ſpeak of what at this time our eyes cannot but ſee, for fear of giving 
e offence: though I hope it will be none to any, that have a juſt concern for 
te truth and piety, to take notice of the books and pamphlets which now fly 
« ſo thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiplying of ſects 
% and diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt 
* us. In which number, you ſay, you ſhall not much need my pardon, if 
you reckon the Firſt and Second Letter concerning Toleration.” Wherein, 
by a broad infinuation, you impute the ſpreading of atheiſm amongſt us, to 
late relaxation made in favour of Proteſtant Diſſenters: and yet all that 
you can take notice of as a proof of this, is the books and pamphlets which 
% now fly ſo thick about this kingdom, manifeſtly tending to the multiply- 
7 ſects and diviſions, and even to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in reli- 
gion amongſt us; and, for inſtance, you name the Firſt and Second Let- 
ter concerning Toleration. If one may gueſs at the others by theſe; the 
atheiſm and ſcepticiſm you accuſe them of will have but little more in it, 
than an oppoſition to your hypotheſis; on which the whole buſineſs of reli- 
gion muſt ſo turn, that whatever agrees not with your ſyſtem, muſt pre- 
ſently, by interpretation, be concluded to tend to the promoting of atheiſm or 
icepticiſm in religion. For I challenge you to ſhew, in either of thoſe two 
19 you mention, one word tending to epicuriſm, atheiſm, or ſcepticiſin 
in religion. : ; | | 
Bur, Sir, againſt the next time you are to give an account of books and 
pamphlets tending to the promoting ſcepticiſm in religion amongſt us, I ſhall 
mind you of the Third Letter concerning Toleration,” te be added to the 
VOL. II. | 4 E catalogue, 
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ſpreading of atheiſm upon Toleration in matters of religion, as an argument 
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p. 47. cxtalogue, which aſſerting and building upon this, that ** true religion may 
„be known. by thoſe, ho profeſs it to be the only true religion does not 
a. little towards., betraying t to Chriſtian religion to ſcepticks. For what 
greater. advantage can be given them, than to teach, that one may know the 
true religion * thereby putting into their hands a right to demand it to be 
demonſtrated to them, that the Chriſtian religion is true, and bringing on 
the ,profeſſors of it a neceſſity of doing it. I have heard it complained of as 
one: great artifice of ſcepticks, to require demonſtrations. where they neither 
could be had, nor were neceſſary. But if the true religion may be known 
to men to be ſo, a ſceptick may. require, and you cannot blame him if he 
does not receive your religion, en the 15 61 probable arguments, with- 
out demonſtration, . - g e er Je 
Ap if one ſhould demand of you een 8 of the Wuchs of your re- 
Ugion, which, I befeech you, would you do, either renounce your aſſertion, 
that it may Ty knowr to be true, or elſe undertake te gemonſtrate it to 
bim? 
Ap as for the decay of the very life and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the 
ſpreading of epicuriſm amongſt us: I aſk, what can more tend to the pro- 
moting of them than this doctrine, which is to be found in the ſame Letter, 
viz. That it is preſumable that thoſe who conform, do it upon reaſon and 
conviction? When you can inſtance in any thing ſo much tending to the 
romoting of ſcepticiſm in religion and epicuriſm, in the Firſt or Second 
Letter concerning Toleration, we ſhall have reaſon to think my have ſome 
ee for what you ſay. - - 
As to epicuriſm, the ſpreading e you likewiſe i impute to the relax- 
ation of your. moderate penal laws; that, ſo far as it is diſtinct from atheiſm, 
1 think regards men's lives more than their religions, i. e. ſpeculative opinions 
in religion and ways of worſhip, which is what we mean by religion, as con- 
-cerned in Toleration. And for the toleration of corrupt manners, and the 
8 of Bis neither our ag nor I do plead boy © it ; dur ſay it is 
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Fa "Oui thing F cannot but take notice of here, that Sie . « ſects, he- 
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as the fruits of relaxation, for which you had the atteſtation of former expe- 


nence, you add theſe words, © Not to ſpeak of what our eyes at this time can- P. 


« not but ſee, for fear of giving offence.” Whom is it, I beſeech you, you 
are ſo afraid of offending, if you thould ſpeak of the epicuriſm, atheiſm, and 
«« decay of the ſpirit and life of Chriſtianity,” amongſt us? But E ſee, he that 
is ſo moderate in one part of his letter, that he will not take upon him to 
teach law- makers and governors, even what they cannot know without being 
taught by him, i. e. what he calls moderate penalties or force; may yet, in 
another part'of the ſame letter, by broad infinuations, uſe reproaches, wherein 
it is a hard matter to think law-makers and governors are not meant. But 
_ whoever be meant, it is at leaſt adviſeable, in accuſations that are eaſier ſug- 
geſted than made out, to caſt abroad the ſlander in general, and leave others 
to apply it, for fear thoſe who are named, and fo juſtly offended with a falſe 
imputation, ſhould be entitled to-aſk, as in this caſe, how it appears, that 
« ſects and hereſies have multiplied, epicuriſm and atheiſm ſpread them- 
_« ſelves, and that the life and ſpirit of Chriſtianity is decayed” more within 
theſe two years, than it was before; and that all this miſchief is owing to 
the late relaxation of the penal laws againſt Proteſtant Difſenters ? 1 


_ You go on, And if theſe have always been the fruits of the relaxation of P. 


% moderate penal laws, made for the preſerving and advancing true religion; 
you think this conſideration alone is abundantly ſafficient to ſhew the uſe- 
<-fulneſs and benefit of ſuch laws. For if theſe evils have conſtantly ſprung 
e from the relaxation of thoſe laws, it is evident they were prevented before 
«by thoſe laws.” One would think by your ſaying, “always been the fruits, 
g and conſtantly ſprung,” that moderate penal laws, for preſerving the true 


religion, had been the conſtant” practice of all Chriſtian commonwealths; and 


that relaxations of them, in favour of a free toleration, had frequently hap- 
pened; and that there were examples both of the one and the other, as com- 
mon and known, as of princes that have perſecuted for religion, and learned 
men who have employed their {kill to make it good. But till you ſhew us in 
what ages or countries your moderate eſtabliſhments were in faſhion, and 
where they were again removed to make way for our Author's Toleration ; 
vou to as little purpoſe talk of the fruits of them, as if you ſhould talk of the 
fruit of a tree which no- body planted, or was no- where ſuffered to grow till 
one might ſee what fruit came from it. 


Havre laid it dowen as one of the conditions for a fair debate of this con- 


troverſy, * That it ſhould be without ſuppoſing all along your church in the 
right, and your religion the true;“ I add theſe words: Which can no 


more be allowed to you Id THIS ASH whatever your church or religion 


be, than it can be to a Papiſt or a Lutheran, a Preſbyterian or an Ana- 
baptiſt; nay, no more to you, than it can be allowed to a Jew or -Maho- 

* metan,” To which you reply, “No, Sir? Not whatever your church or 
* religion bs.“ That ſeems ſomewhat hard. And you think I might have 
given you ſome reaſon for what 1 ſay: for certainly it is not ſo ſelf- evident 
as to need no proof. But you think it is no hard matter to gueſs at my rea- 
ſon, though I did not think fit expreſsly to own it. For it is obvious enough 
| Ys 4 E 2 | there 
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dere can de no other reaſdir for tiiis aſſertiom of mine; but either the equal 
truth, or av leaſt the equal certainty (or uncertainty) of all religions. For 
« whoever confiders. my aſſertion, muſt-ſee, that to make it good 

_ + obliged'to maintain one of theſe two things: either, 1. That no religion is 
the true religion, in oppoſition to other religions: which makes all religions 


I ſhall be 


- © . 


« true or falſe, and ſb either way indiffrrent. Or; 2. That though: ſome one 


A religion be the true religion, yot no man can have any more reaſon than ano- 


ther man of another religion may have, to believe his to be the true religion. 


50 £ 4 Which makes all religions Wet certain; (ar uncertain, whether I pleaſe) 
and ſo renders it vain and id 
N prove of good luck if any man be of it; and ſuch good/luek as he can never 
64 |} 


etoEnquire after tho true religion, and only a 


now that he has, till he come into the other world. Whether of theſe 


«two principles I will own; you know not. But certainly one or other of 


* 


« theta. lies-ar the bottom with me; and is the lurking ſuppoſition upon 


2 


4 


_ CBRTAINLY no, Sir, neither of theſe reaſons you have ſo ingenuouſly and 
friendly found out for me, lies at the bottom ;. but this, that whatever pri- 
vilege or power you claim, upon your ſuppoſing yours to be the true reli- 


gion, is equally due to another, who ſuppoſes his to be the true religion, 
upon the ſame claim: and therefore that is no more to be allowed to. you 
than to him. For whoſe is really the true religion, yours or his, being the 
matter in conteſt betwixt you, your ſuppoſing can no more determine it on 
your fide, than his ſuppoſing on his; unleſs you can think you have a right to 


. 


Judge in your own cauſe. You believe yours to be the true religion, ſo does 


he believe his: yeu ſay you are certain of it, ſo ſays he, he is: you think 


you have “arguments proper and ſufficient” to oonvince him, if he would 
eonſider them; the ſame thinks he of his. If this claim, which is equally 


on both ſides, be allowed to either, without any proof; it is plain he, in 
Whoſe favour it is allowed, is allowed to be judge in his own cauſe, which no- 


body can have a right to be, who is not at leaſt infallible. If you come to 
arguments and proofs, which you muſt do, befbre it can be determined 
whole is the true religion, it is plain your ſuppoſition ie not allowed. 

IN our preſent cafe, in ufing puniſhments in religion, your ſuppoſing 
yours to be the true religion, gives you or your magiſtrate no more advan- 
tage over a Papiſt, Preſbyterian, or Mahometan, or more reaſon to puniſh. 
cithes of them for his religion, than the ſame: ſuppoſition. in a Papiſt, Preſ- 
byterian, on Mahometan, gives any off them, or a magiſtrate of their re- 


gion, advantage over you, or reaſon to puniſh you for your religion: and 


therefbro this ſuppoſition, to any purpoſe or privilege: of uſing force, is 
no moro to be allowed to you, than to any one & any other religion. This 
the words, Id TMS CAS, Which I there uſed; would have ſatisfied any 


d then to have been my meaning: hut whether your charity made you not to 
take natice of them, or the joy. off ſueh ary advantage as this, not to under- 


ſtand them, this. is certain, you: were reſolved not to loſe the opportunity, 
ck a;phes as this affordæd you, of (hewing your gift, in 5 
. 3 R . guetnng 
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gueſſing ſhrewdly at a man's reaſons, when he does not think fit expreſsly to 
own them himſelf. TY | | | 

Ius own you are a very lucky hand at it; and as you do it here upon 
the ſame ground, ſo it is juſt with the ſame ſucceſs, as you in another place 
have exerciſed your logick on my ſaying ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, as I 


do here. But, Sir, if you will add but one more to your plentiful-ſtock of 


diſtinctions, and obſerve the difference there is between the ground-of any 
one's ſuppoſing his religion is true, and the privilege he may pretend to by 
ſuppoſing it true, you will never ſtumble at this again; but you will find, 


that though upon the-former of theſe accounts, men of all religions cannot - 


be equally allowed to ſuppoſe their religions true, yet in reference to the lat- 
ter, the ſuppoſition may and ought: to be allowed, or denied equally to all 
men. And the reaſon of it is plain, viz. becauſe the aſſurance wherewith 
one man' ſuppoſes his religion to be true, being no more an argument of its 


truth to another, than vice versa ; neither of them can claim by the aſſurance, - 


wherewith he ſuppoſes his religion the true, any prerogative or power 
over the other, which the other has not by the ſame title an equal claim 
to aver him. If this will not ſerve to ſpare you the pains another time of 
any more ſuch reaſonings, as we have twice had on this ſubject, I think I 
ſhall be forced to ſend you to my Mahometans or Pagans: and I doubt 
whether I am not leſs civil to your parts than I ſhould be, that I do not 
ſend you to them now. | | 
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Vos go on, and ſay, But as unreaſonable as r iS, you ſee no P. 47. 


need you have to decline it, nor any occaſion I had to impoſe it upon you. 
For certainly the making what I call your new method confiſtent and 


practicabe, does no way oblige you to ſuppoſe all along your religion the 


”» 


« true, as I imagine. And as I imagine it does: for without that ſuppo- 
fition, I would fain have you ſhew me, how it is in any one country prac- 
ticable to puniſh: men to bring them to the true religion. For if you will 
argue for force, as neceſſary to bring men ta the true.religion, without ſup- 


to bring men to it; which, if every one did not determine for himſelf, by 


ſuppoſing his own the true; no-body, I think, will defire Toleration any. 


longer than till that be ſettled, 


poling yours to be it; you will find. yourſelf under ſome ſuch difficulty as 
this, that then it muſt be firſt determined, (and you will require it ſhould 
be) Which is the true religion, before any one can have a right to uſe force 


You! go on: No, Sir, it is enough for that purpoſe, that there is one true Ibid. 


religion, and but one. Suppoſe not the national religion eſtabliſhed by law 


in England to be that, and then even upon your principles of its being uſeful, 
and that the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force for the promoting the 


true religion, prove, if you pleaſe, that the magiſtrate has a power to uſe 


ved. But of this more in another place, 


ſoroe to bring men to the national religion in England. For then. you muſt 
prove the national religion, as eſtabliſhod by law in England, to be that one 
true religion, and ſo the true religion; that he rejects the true religion who 
diſſents from any part of it; and, ſo rejecting the true religion, cannot be 


| Y.0UR: 
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P. 47. Vos other two ſuppoſitions, which you join to the foregoing, are, That 
that religion may be known by thoſe who profeſs it, to he the only true te- 
«« ligion ; and may alſo. be manifeſted to be ſuch. by them to others, ſo 
far at leaſt, as to oblige them to receive it, and to leave them without ex- 
„ AOET hone ooo on #008 Ie | 
Tussz, you fay, are ſuppoſitions, „enough for the making your method 
« conſiſtent and practicabſe. They are, I gueſs, more than enough, for you, 
upon them, to prove any national religion, in the world the only true religion. 
And till you have proved (for. you Wh 4 here to haye quitted the ſuppoſition 
of any one's being true, as a your hypotheſis) ſome national reli- 
gion to be that only true religion, I would gladly know how it is any where 
practicable to uſe force-to bring men to the true religion 
You ſvppole ** there is one true religion, and but one. In this we are 
both agreed: and from hence, Ithink, it will follow, fince whoever is of this 
true religion mall be ſaved, and without being of it no man ſhall be ſaved, 
that upon your ſecond and third ſuppoſitions it will be hard to ſhew any na- 
tional religion to be this only true religion. For who is it will ſay, he knows, 
or that it is knowable, that any national religion, (wherein muſt be compre- 
hended all that, by the penal laws, he is required to embrace) is that only 
true religion; which if men reject, they ſhall ; and which, if they embrace, 
they ſhall not; miſs. ſalvation ? Or can you undertake that any national re- 
ligion in the world can be manifeſted to be ſuch, i. e. in ſhort, to contain all 
things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing but What is ſo? For that, and 
that alone, 1s the one only true religion, without which no- body can be ſaved; 
and which is enough for the ſalvation of every one who embraces it. And 
therefore whatever is leſs or more than this, is not the one only true religion; 
| or that which there is a neceſſity for their ſalvation men ſhould be forced to 
| embrace. SPORE RR; EP nnr. 1 „ 
| | I po not hereby deny, that there is any national religion which contains 
all that is neceſſary to falvation ; for ſo doch the Romilh religion, which is 
not, for all that, ſo much as a true religion. Nor do I deny, that there are 
national religions that contain all things neceſſary to ſalvation, and nothing 
inconſiſtent with it, and ſo may be called true religions. But ſince they all 
of them join with what is neceſſary to ſalvation, a great deal that is not ſo, 
and make that as neceſſary to communion, as what is neceſſary to ſalvation, 
not ſuffering any one to be of their communion, without taking all toge- 
ther; nor to live amongſt them free from puniſhment, out of their com- 
munion ; will you affirm, that any of the national religions of the world, 
which are impoſed by penal laws, and to which men, are driven with force; 
can be faid to be that one only true religion, which if men embrace, they 
ſhall be ſaved ; and which, if they embrace not, they ſhall be damned? 
And therefore your two ſuppoſitions, true or falſe, are not enough to 
make it practicable, upon your principles of neceſſity, to uſe force upon 
diſſenters from the national religion, though it contain in it nothing but 
truth; unleſs that which is required to communion be all neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, For whatever- is not neceſſary to ſalvation, there is no neceſſity any 
99 e one 
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one ſhould embrace. So that whenever you ſpeak of the true religion, to 
make it to your purpoſe, you muſt ſpeak only of what is neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; unleſs you will ſay, that, in order to the ſalvation of men's ſouls, it 
is neceſſary to uſe force to bring them to embrace ſomething, that is not ne- 
ceſſary to their ſalvation. I think that neither you, nor any body elſe, will 
affirm, that it is neceſſary to uſe force to bring men to receive all the truths 
of the Chriſtian religion, though they are truths God has thought fit to reveal. 
For then, by habe own rule, you who profeſs the Chriſtian religion, muft 
know them all, and muſt be able to manifeſt them to others; for it is on 
that here you ground the neceſſity and reaſonableneſs of penalties uſed to 
bring men to embrace the truth. But I ſuſpect it is the good word religion, 
(as in other places, other words) has miſled you, whilſt you content your- 
ſelf With good ſounds, and ſome confuſed notions, that uſually accompany 
them; without annexing to them any preciſe determined ſignification. To 
convince you thit it is not without ground J ſay this, I ſhall deſire you but 
to ſet dbwn What you mean here by true religion; that we may know what 


in your fenſe is, and what is not contained in it. Would you but do this 
fairly, and define your words, or uſe them in one conſtant ſettled ſenſe, L 
think the controverfy between'you and me would be at an end, without any. 


further trouble. Pad Ie 
 HavinG ſhewed of what N they are like to be to you for the make- 
ing your method practicable; in the next place let us conſider your ſuppo- 


ſitions themſelves. As to the firſt, there is one true religion, and but one, 
we are agreed. But what you ſay in the next place, that ** that one true 
« religion may be known by thofe who profeſs it,” will need a little exami- - 
nation. As fitit, it will be neceſſary to enquire, what you mean by known; | 
whether you mean by it knowledge properly fo called, as contra-diſtinguiſhed- 


to belief; or only the aſſurance of a firm belief? If the latter, I leave you 
your ſuppoſition to make your uſe of it; only with this deſire, that to avoid 
miſtakes, when you do make any uſe of it, you would call it believing. If 


you mean that the true religion may be known with the certainty of know-. 
ledge properly ſo called; I aſk you farther, whether that true religion be 
to be known by the light of nature, or needed a divine revelation to diſcover 


it? If you ſay, as I ſuppoſe you will, the latter; then I aſk whether the 


making out of that to. be a divine revelation, depends not upon particular 


matters of fact, whereof you were no eye-witneſs; but were done many 


ages before you were born? and if fo, by what principles of ſcience they- 


can be known to any man dw living ? 


. 


ple as I am, are articles of faith, which we think there are ſo good 


grounds to believe, that we are perſuaded to venture our eternal happineſs. 


on that belief: and hope to be of that number of whom our Saviour ſaid, 


« Bleſſed are they that have not feen, and yet have believed.“ But we neither 


think that God requires, nor has given us faculties. capable of knowing in. 


this world ſeveral of thoſe truths, which are to be believed to ſalvation. If | 
you have a religion, all whoſe general truths are either ſelf-evident, or ca- 
| | pable 


Tux articles of my religion, and of a great many other ſuch mort-ſighted. 
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by thoſe who profeſs it to be the only true religion; will it follow from 
hence, that becauſe it is knowable to be the true religion, therefore the ma- 


P. 48. of yours; then it is altogether as plain, that it may be very reaſonable and 


matters of religion. And therefore you do well here, alſo to keep to your 


| Expoſed to exceptions ; and therefore you-tell us the true religion may be 
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Fate of demonſtration, (for matters of fact are not capable of being any way 
nown but to the by- ſtanders) you will do well to let it be known, for the 
ending of controverſies, and baniſhing of error, concerning any of thoſe points 
out of the world. For whatever may be known, beſides matter of fact, 10 
capable of demonſtration; and when you have demonſtrated to any one any 
point in religion, you ſhall have my Conſent to puniſh him if he do not aſſent 
to it. But yet let me tell you, there are many truths even in mathematicks, 
the-evidence whereof one man ſeeing, is able to demonſtrate to himſelf, and 
ſo may know them; which evidence yet he not being able to make another 
ſee, (which is to demonſtrate to him) he cannot make known to him, 
chouſh bis ſcholar be willing, and with all his power applies himſclf to 
learn it. D . Is | 

Bor granting your ſuppaſition, ** that the ont true religion may be known 


giſtrate who profeſſes it actually knows it to be ſo? Without which know- 

edge, upon your principles, he cannot uſe force to bring men to it. But if 
you are but at hand to affyre him which is the true religion, for which he 
ought to uſe force, he is bound to believe you.z, and that will do as well as if 
he examined and knew himſelf, or perhaps better. For you ſeem, not well 
ftisfhed with what the magiſtrates have lately done, without your leave, con- 
cerning religion in England. And I confels the cafielt way to remove all 
difficulties in the caſe, is for you to be the magiſtrates infallible guide in 


ſafe ſtile, leſt if your ſenſe were clear and determined, it might be more 


known by thoſe who profeſs it. For not faying by ſome of thoſe, or by all 
thoſe, the error of what you ſay is not ſo eafily obſerved, and requires the 
more trouble to come at: which I ſhall ſpare myſelf here, being ſatisfied 
that the magiſtrate, who has ſo full an employment. of his thoughts in the 
cares of his government, has not an overplus of leiſure to attain that know- 
ledge which you require, and ſo uſually contents himſelf with believing. 
Tou next ſuppoſition. is, that “ the one true religion may alſo be ma- 
„ nifeſted to be ſuch, by them, to others; ſo far, at leaſt, as to oblige them 
e toſteceive it, and leave them without excuſe if they do not.” That it can 
be manifeſted. to ſome, ſo as to oblige, i. e. cauſe them to receive it, is evi- 
dent, becauſe it is received. But becauſe this ſeems to be ſpoken more in 
reference to thoſe who do not receive it, as appears by theſe following words 


46 neceſſary for ſome men to change their religion; and that it may be made 
« appear to them to be ſo. And then, if ſuch men will not conſider what is 
„ offered. to convince them of the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of doing it; it 
Tape be very fit and reaſonable,” you tell me, ** for any ghing I have [aid to 
= the contrary, in order to the bringing them to the contideration, to require = 
% them, under convenient penalties, to forſake their falſe religions, and em- 
** an 295 * 11 17 lj "I, 1 1 eſted b 

*; beace ing true. You, ſuppoſe the true religion may be ſo manifeſted 9 
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man that is of it, to all men ſo far as to leave them, if they do not embrace 
it, without excuſe. Without excuſe, to whom I beſeech you ? To God in- 
deed, but not to the magiſtrate; who can never know whether it has been ſo 
manifeſted to any man, that it has been through his fault that he has not been 
convinced ; and not through the fault of him to whom the magiſtrate com- 
mitted the care of convincing him: and it is a ſufficient excuſe to the magiſ- 
trate, for any one to ſay to him, I have not neglected to conſider the arguments 
that have been offered me, by thoſe whom you have employed to manifeſt it 
to me; but that yours is the only true religion I am not convinced. Which is 
ſo direct and ſufficient an excuſe to the magiſtrate, that had he an expreſs 
commiſſion from heaven to puniſh all thoſe who did not conſider; he could not 
yet juſtly puniſh any one whom he could not convince had not conſidered. 
But you endeavour to avoid this, by what you infer from this ſappoſition, viz. 
That then it may be very fit and reaſonable, for any thing I have ſaid to the 
« contrary, to require men under convenient penalties to forſake their falſe 
« religions, to embrace the true, in order to the bringing them to conſide- 
« ration.” Whether I have faid any thing to the contrary, or no, the readers 
muſt judge, and I need not repeat. But now, I ſay, it is neither juſt nor 
reaſonable to require men under penalties, to attain one end, in order to bring 
them to uſe the means not neceſſary to that, but to another end. For where 
is it you can ſay (unleſs you will return to your old ſuppoſition, of yours being 
the true religion ; which you ſay is not neceffary to your method) that men 
are by the law © required to forſake their falſe religions, and embrace the 
% true? The utmoſt is this, in all countries where the national religion is 


to conform to it; which you ſay is in order to make them confider. So that 
your puniſhments are for the attaining one end, viz. Conformity, in order to 
make men uſe conſideration, which is a means not neceſſary to that, but 
another end, viz. finding out and embracing the one true religion. For how- 
ever conſideration may be a neceflary means to find and embrace the one true 
religion, it is not at all a neceſſary means to outward conformity in the com- 
munion of any religion. | W e | 
To manifeſt the conſiſtency and practicableneſs of your method to the 
queſtions what advantage would it be to the true religion, if magiſtrates 
idevery-where ſo puniſh? You anſwer, That by the magiſtrates puniſhing, 
« if I ſpeak to the purpoſe, I muſt mean their puniſhing men for rejectin 
the true religion, (ſo tendered to them, as has been ſaid) in order to the 
“bringing them to conſider and embrace it. Now before we can ſuppoſe 
* magiſtrates every-where ſo to puniſh, we muſt ſuppoſe the true religion to be 
every-where the national religion. Andif this were the caſe, you think it is 
evident enough, what advantagetothetruereligion it would be, if magiſtrates 
«« every-where did fo puniſh. For then we might reaſonably hope that all 
e falſe religions would ſoon vaniſh, and the true become once more the only 
religion in the world: whereas if magiſtrates ſhould not fo 3 it were 
much to be feared (eſpecially conſidering what has already happened) that 
on the contrary falſe religions, and atheiſm, as more agreeable to the ſoil, 
VOL. II. 4 F 8 « would 
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ment, which is the true religion, always neceflarily precedes, and is that 
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« would daily take deeper root, and propagate themſelves, till there were no 
« room left for the true religion (which is but a foreign plant) in any cor- 
„ ner of the world.” | 
- Is you can make it practicable that the magiſtrate ſhould puniſh men for 
rejecting the true religion, without judging which is the true religion; or 


judge all that rejected her; ſomething might be done. But the miſchief 
of it is, it is a man that muſt condemn, men mult puniſh; and men cannot 
do this but by.judging who is guilty of the crime which they puniſh. An 
oracle, or an interpreter of the law of nature, who ſpeaks as clearly, tells the 
magiſtrate, he may and ought to puniſh thoſe, ©* who reject the true reli- 
„ gion, tendered with ſufficient evidence: the magiſtrate is ſatisfied of his 
authority, and believes this commiſſion to be good. Now I would know 
how poſſibly he can execute it, without making. himſelf the judge firſt what 
is the true religion; unleſs the law of nature at the ſame time delivered into 
his hands the XXXIX Articles of the one only true religion; and another 
book wherein all the ceremonies and outward worſhip of it are contained. 
But it being certain, that the law of nature has not done this; and as certain, 
that the articles, ceremonies, and diſcipline of this one only true religion, 
have been often varied in ſeveral ages and countries, ſince the magiſtrate's 
commiſſion by the law of nature was firſt given: there is no remedy left, 
but that the magiſtrate muſt judge what is the true religion, if he muſt puniſh 
them who reject it. Suppoſe the magiſtrate be commiſſioned to puniſh thoſe 
who depart from right reaſon; the magiſtrate can yet never puniſh any one, 
n judge what is right reaſon; and then judging that murder, 
theft, adultery, narrow cart-wheels, or want of bows and arrows in a man's 
houſe, are againſt right reaſon, he may make laws to puniſh men guilty of 
thoſe, as rejecting right reaſon. . N | 
So if the magiſtrate in England or France, having a commiſſion to puniſh 
thoſe who reject the one only true religion, judges the religion of his national 
church to be it; it is poſſible for him to lay penalties on thoſe who reject it, 
purſuant to that commiſſion ; otherwiſe, without judging that to be the 
one only true religion, it is wholly impracticable for hun to, paniſh thoſc 
who embrace it not, as rejecters of the one only true religion. 
To provide as good a ſalvo as the thing will bear, you ſay, in the follow- 
ing words, Before we can ſuppoſe magiſtrates every- where ſo to puniſh, we 
, mult ſuppoſe the true religion to be every-where the national.” That is 
true of actual puniſhment; but not of laying on penalties by law; for that 
would be to ſuppoſe the national religion makes or chuſes the magiſtrate, and 
not the magiſtrate the national religion. But we ſee the contrary ; for let the 
national religion be what it will before, the magiſtrate doth not always fall 
into it and embrace that; but if he thinks not that, but ſome other the true, 
the firſt opportunity he has, he changes the national religion into that which 
he judges the true, and then puniſhes the diſſenters from it; where his judg- 


which, ultimately does, and muſt determine who are rejecters of the true re- 
nee 9 bi ah ligion, 
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ligion, and ſo obnoxious to puniſhment. This being ſo, I would gladly ſee 
how your method can be any way practicable to the advantage of the true 
religion, whereof the magiſtrate every-where muſt be judge, or elſe he can 

puniſh no-body at all. | | 


that it be directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good than that which 
it takes away; you ** wiſh I had told you why it muſt needs be directly uſe- 


of what is ſaid, I thought here you had no cauſe to complain; but you let 
lip out of your memory the foregoing words of this paſſage, which together 


« by taking away or abridging ſome good*thing, which he who is puniſhed 
« has otherwiſe a right to. Now to juſtify the bringing any ſuch evil upon 
% any man, two things are requiſite; 1. That he that does it has a com- 
« miſſion ſo to do. 2. That it be directly uſeful for the promoting ſome 
« preater good.” It is evident by theſe words, that puniſhment brings di- 
rect evil upon a man, and therefore it ſhould not be uſed but where it is 
directly uſeful for the procuring ſome greater good. In this caſe, the ſigni- 
fication of the word directly, carries a manifeſt reaſon in it, to any one who 
underſtands what directly means. If the taking away any good from a man 
cannot be juſtified, but by making it a means to procure a greater; is it not 


a natural tendency to that effect? and then it is called directly uſeful to 
ſuch an end: and this may give you a reaſon, © why puniſhment muſt be di- 
« realy uſeful for that purpoſe.” I know you are very tender of your indirect 
and at a diſtance uſefulneſs of force, which I have in another place ſhewed to 
be, in your way, only uſeful by accident; nor will the queſtion you here 


ful for the bringing men to the true religion, as the rod of correction is to 
« drive fooliſhneſs from a child, or to work wiſdom in him?“ Becauſe the 
rod works on the will of the child, to obey the reaſon of the father, whilſt un- 
der his tuition; and thereby makes it ſupple to the dictates of his own reaſon 
afterwards, and diſpoſes him to obey the light of that, when being grown to 
be a man, that is to be his guide, and this is wiſdom. If your penalties are 
ſo uſed, I have nothing to ſay to them. NE bb 
Your way is charged to be impracticable to thoſe ends you propoſe, which 
you endeavour to clear, p. 63. That there may be fair play on both ſides, 

the reader ſhall have in the fame view what we both ſay: - 4 


L. II. p. 393. It remains now to examine, L. III. p. 63. But 


*« good, even againſt puniſhments in your way. this. requeſt of yours is, 
For if the magiſtrate's authority be, as you here will quickly appear. For 
*« fay, only to procure all his ſubjects (mark what if the . pro- 
* you fay, ALL HIS SUBJECTS) the means of diſ- vides ſufficiently for the 
covering the way of ſalvation, and to procure inſtruction of all his ſub- 

| 4F 2 “ withal, jects 


1 
Ys D 0 


You tell me that whereas I ſay, that to juſtify puniſhment it is requiſite p. ;4. 
« ful for that purpoſe.” However exact you may be in demanding reaſons 


ſtands thus; ** Puniſhment is ſome evil, ſome inconvenience, ſome ſu ering, L. p. 6, &c. 


plain it muſt be ſo a means as to have, in the operation of cauſes and effects, 


ſubjoin, excuſe it from being fo, viz. Why penalties are not as directly uſe- P. 54. 


« whether the author's argument will not hold how little to the purpoſe . 
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And then, 


ignorant of it, or refuſe to embrace it, either for 


want of uſing thoſe means, or by reaſon of any. 
| ſuch prejudices as may-render them ineffectual. 
If this be the magiſtrate's bulineſs,, in reference 


to ALL HIS SUBJECTS; I deſire you, or any 


man elſe, to tell me how this can be done, by 


the application of force only to a part of them ; 
unleſs you will till vainly ſuppoſe. ignorance, 
— 2 or prejudice, only amongſt that part 
which any where differs from the magiſtrate. 
If thoſe of the magiſtrate's church may be ig- 


- norant of the way of ſalvation; if it be poſſible 
there may be amongſt them thoſe who. — to 
embrace it, either for want of uſing thoſe means, 


or by reaſon of any ſuch prejudices as may render 


them ineffectual; what in this caſe; becomes of 
the magiſtrate s authority to procureall his ſubjects 
the means of diſcovering the way of ſalvation ? 
Muſt theſe of his ſubjects be neglected, and left 
without the means he has authority to procure 


them? Or muſt he uſe force upon them too? 
pray ſhew me how this can be done. 
Shall the 2 Fei puniſh thoſe of his own re- 
ligion, to procure them the means of diſcovering 


the way of ſalvation, and to procure, as much as 


in bim lies, that they remain not ignorant of it, 


or refuſe not to embrace it ? Theſe are ſuch con- 


traditions i in practice, this is ſuch condemnation. 
of a man's own religion, as no one can expect 


from the magiſtrate; and I dare ſay you deſire 


not of him. And yet this is that he muſt do, 


if his authority be to procure ALL his ſubjects the 
means of diſcovering the way to ſalvation- And 
if it be ſo needful, as you ſay it is, that he ſhould. 


uſe it; I am ſure force cannot do that till it be 


applied wider, and puniſhment be laid upon 
« more than you would have it. For if the ma- 


giſtrate be by force to procure, as much as in him 
lies, that Nons remain ignorant of the way of 


ſal vation; muſt he not puniſh all thoſe who are 
ignorant of the way of ſalvation? And pray tell 
me how is this any way practicable, but by ſup- 


poſing none in the national church ignorant, and 
all out of it ignorant, of the way, of falvation ? 
W rin *.* Nut. to, en men h for 


not 
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4% withal, as much as in him lies, that xo E remain jects in thetrue religion; 
and then requires them 


all, under convenient 
penalties, to hearken to 


the teachers and miniſ- 
ters of it, and to pro- 


feſs and exerciſe it with 


one accord, under their 


direction, in publick aſ- 
ſemblies: is there any 
pretence to ſay, that in 
ſo doing he applies force 
only to a part of his 
ſubjects; when the law 
is general, and excepts 
none? It is true, the 
magiſtrate. inflicts the 


.. penalties in that caſe, 


only. upon them that 
break the law. But 
is that the thing you 
mean by his applying 
«« foree only to a part 
« of his ſubjects?“ 
Would you have him 
puniſhall indiffetently? 
them that obey the 
law, as well as them 


that do not? 


As to ignorance, 


negligence, and preju- 
dice. I defire you, or 


any mam elſe, to tell me 
what better courſe can 
be taken to cure them, 
than that which J have 
mentioned. For if after 
all that God's miniſters 
and the magiſtrate can 


do, ſome will {till re- 
main ignorant, negli- 


gent, or prejudiced; 1 


do not take that to be 


any diſparagement toit: 
for certainly that is a 
2 very 
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«-not being of the magiſtrate's religion; the very very extraordinary re- 
e thing you deny he has authority to do? So that medy, which infallibly 
te the magiſtrate having, by your own confeſſion, cures all diſeaſed per- 
« no authority thus to uſe force; and it being ſons t6 whom it is ap- 
« gtherways impracticable for the procuring all his plied. - | 
« ſubjects the means of diſcovering the way of fal-  * 

. vation; there is an end of force. And ſo force 

„ being laid aſide, either as unlawful, or imprac-  ' 

«.ticable, the author's argument holds good againſt 

« force, even in your way of applying it.“ 


Tux backwatdneſs and luſts that hinder an impartial examination, as you 
deſcribe it, is general. The corruption of nature which hinders a real em- 
#bracing the true religion, that alſo you tell us here, is univerſal. I aſk a 
remedy for theſe in your way. You fay the law for conformity is general, 
excepts none. Very likely, none that do not conform; but puniſhes none 
who conforming, do neither impartially examine nor really embrace the true 
religion. From whence I conclude there is no corruption of nature in thoſe 
who are brought up or join in outward communion with the church of 
England. But as to ignorance, negligence, and prejudice, you ſay you deſire 
* me, or any man elſe, to tell what better courſe can be taken to cure them, 
« than that which you have mentioned.” If your church can find no bet- 
ter way to cure ignorance and prejudice, and the negligence that is im men 
to examine matters of religion, and heartily embrace the true, than what is. 
impracticable upon conformiſts; then, of all others, conformiſts are in the 
moſt deplorable ſtate. But, as I remember, you have been told of a better 
way, which is, the diſcourſing with men ſeriouſly and friendly about mat- 
ters in religion, by thoſe whoſe profeſſion is the care of ſouls; examining 
what they do underſtand, and where, either through lazineſs, prejudice, or 
difficulty, they do ſtick ; and applying to their ſeveral diſeaſes proper cures; 
Which it is as impoſſible to do by a general harangue, once or twice a week. 
out of the pulpit, as to fit all men's feet with one ſhoe, or cure all men's 
ails with one, though very wholſome, diet-drink. To be thus “ inſtant in 
* ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon,” ſome men have thought a better way of cure, 
than a defire only to have men driven by the whip, either in your, or the 
magiſtrate's hand, into the ſheepfold : where when they are once, whether 
they underſtand, or no, their miniſter's ſermons; whether they are, or can'be 
better for them or no; whether they are ignorant and hypocritical confor- 
miſts, and in. that way like to remain ſo, rather than to become knowing 
and fincere converts; ſome biſhops have thought is'not ſufficiently enquired. : 
but this no- body is ta mention, for whoever does ſo, makes himſelf an oc- 
_ « cafion to ſhew his good-will to the clergy.” £109 at Nin un 2 


Tuts had not been ſaid by me here, now I ſee how apt you are to be put 
man's mouth; had not you deſired me to ſhew you a better way than force, 
your way applied. And to uſe your way of arguing, ſince bare preaching, 
and.” 3 2 | as 


out of temper with any thing of this kind, though it be in every ſerious 
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A. p. 6, to 12. 


A. p. 6, to 8. 
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as now uſed, it is plain, will not do, there is no other means left but this 
to deal with the corrupt nature of conformiſts; for miracles are now ceaſed 
and penalties they are free from; therefore, by your way of concluding, 
no other being left, this of 9 at home, conferring and inſtructing, and 
admoniſhing men there, and the like means, propoſed by the reverend au- 
thor of the Paſtoral Care, is neceſſary; and men, whoſe buſineſs is the care 
of ſouls, are obliged to uſe it: for you cannot prove, that it cannot do ſome 
% ſervice,” I think I need not ſay, indirectly and at a diſtance.” And if this 
be proper and ſufficient to bring conformiſts, notwithſtanding the corrup- 
tion of their nature, to examine impartially, and really embrace the truth 
« that muſt ſave them; it will remain to ſhew, why it may not do as well 
on nonconformiſts, whoſe, I imagine, is the common corruption of nature, 
to bring them to examine and embrace the truth that muſt fave them? 
And though it be not fo extraordinary a remedy as will infallibly cure al} 
diſeaſed perſons, to whom it is applied : yet fince the corruption of nature, 
which is the ſame diſeaſe, and hinders the impartial examination, and 
«« 'hearty embracing the truth that muſt fave them,” is equally in both, 
conformiſts and nonconformiſts; it is reaſonable to think it ſhould in both 
have the fame cure, let that be what it will. | 


CHAPTER X. 


Of the neceſſity. of force, in matters of religion. 

OU tell us you do not ground the lawfulneſs of ſuch force, as you take 

% to be uſeful for promoting the true religion, upon the bare uſeful- 

* neſs of ſuch force, but upon the neceſſity as well as uſefulneſs of it; and 

therefore you declare it to be no fit means to be uſed, either for that pur- 
«« poſe or any other, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful.” 

How uſeful force in the magiſtrate's hand, for bringing men to the true 
religion, is like to be, we have ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, in anſwer 
to what you have ſaid for it. So that it being proved not uſeful, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould be neceſſary. However we will examine what you ſay to 

rove the neceſſity of it. The foundation you build on for its neceſſity we 
ee in your Argument conſidered, p. 10; where having at large dilated on 
men's inconſiderateneſs in the choice of their religions, and their perfiſting in 
thoſe they have once choſen, without due examination, you conclude thus: 
Nov if this be the caſe, if men are fo averſe to a due confideration, if they 
« uſually take up their religion, without examining it as they onght, what 
% other means is there left?” Wherein you ſuppoſe force neceſſary, inſtead 
of provingit to be ſo; for preaching and eh, not prevailing upon all men, 
you upon your own authority think fit ſomething elſe ſhould be done; and that 
being reſolved, you readily pitch on force, becauſe you ſay you can find 
nothing elſe; which in effect is only to tell us, if the falvation of men's ſouls 

were only left to yourdiſcretion, how you would order the matter. 1 | 
f | ND 
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_ AnD in your anſwer to me, you very confidently tell us, “the true reli- 
gion cannot prevail without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of autho- 
*« rity.” I ſhall here only obſerve one or two things, and then go on to exa- 
mine how you make this good. | | 
THz farit thing I ſhall obſerve is, that in your © Argument conſidered,” 
&c. you ſuppoſe force neceſſary only to maſter the averſion there is in men to 
conſidering and examination: and here in your anſwer to me, you make 
force neceſſary to conquer the averſion there is in men to embrace and obey 
the true religion. Which are ſo very different, that the former juſtifies the 
uſe of force only to make men coniider ; the other juſtifies the uſe of force 
to make men embrace religion. If you meant the ſame thing when you writ 
your firſt treatiſe, it was not very ingenuous tio expreſs yourſelf in ſuch 
words as were not proper to give your reader your true meaning ; it being 
2 far different thing to uſe force to make men conſider ; which is an action 
in their power to do or omit; and to uſe force to make them embrace, i. e. 
believe any religion; which is not a thing in any one's power to do or for- 
bear as he 3 If you ſay you meant barely conſidering in your firit 
aper, as the whole current of it would make one believe; then 1 fee your 
ypotheſis may mend, as we have ſeen in other parts, and, in time, may 
grow to its full ſtature, ** N | 
ANOTHER. thing I ſhall remark to you, is, that in your firſt paper, be- 


fides preaching and perſuaſion, and the grace of God,. nothing but force was 


neceſlary. Here in your ſecond, it is either miracles or authority, which 
how you make good, we will now conſider. 18 

You having ſaid, you had ** no reaſon from any experiment to expect that 
« the true religion ſhould be any way a gainer by Toleration,” I inſtanced 
in the prevailing of the Goſpel, by its own beauty, force, and reaſonable- 
neſs, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. You reply, that it has not the ſame 
beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs now, that it had then, unleſs © I include 
« miracles too, which are now ceaſed ; and, as you tell us, were not with- 
« drawn, till by their help Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the 
« religion of the empire, and to be encouraged and ſupported by the laws 
« of it.” 


Ir therefore we will believe you upon your own. word, force being ne- 


ceſlary, (for prove it neceſſary you never can) you have entered into the 
counſel of God, and tell us, when. force could not be had, miracles were 
employed to ſupply its want: I cannot but think, ſay you, it is highly 
« probable (if we may be allowed to gueſs at the counſels of infinite wiſ- 


dom) that God was pleaſed to continue them till then,” i. e. till the laws 


of the empire ſupported Chriſtianity, not ſo much for any neceſſity there 
« was of them all that time, for the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian re- 
« ligion; as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance. You allow. 
yourſelf to gueſs very freely, when you will make God ule miracles to ſup- 
, ply a means he no-where authorized or appointed. How long miracles con- 
tinued we ſhall ſee anon. 


Sax you, If we may be allowed to gueſs :” this modeſty of yours where 


you confeſs you gueſs, is only concerning the time of the continuing of mi- 
3 | 


1 — — 
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racles; 
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raeles; but as to their ſupplying the Want e coactive force, 
r. 38. poſitire in, both here and where you tell us, . Why wh — 
1 at firſt, to make men to give ear to the Go 
© thewn;” and a little after, the great and LAY: 
ce to be done for the eyideneing the truth of the Goſpel, were abundantly 
Dns ſufficient to procure attention, &. (How y 5c to know ſo un- 
7 7 Moor tkat miracles Wete made wit of to fu ply the magiſtrate's autho- 
1- 42> + life God nowhere tells you To you' would have done well to ſhew. 
P. 36. BVT An Your: opinion force” was neceMary, and that could not then be had, 
aid ſo God muſt uſe miracles. Fot, ſay you, * Our Saviour was no magi(” 
te trate, and therefore could not inflict lee puniſhments upon any man; 
6 ſo mach leſs could he impower his Apoſtles“ p do it.“ Cou d not our $4. 
viour' impower his Apoſtles toõ dendunce br nfli& puniſhmenits on careleſs or 
obſtinate unbelicvers, to'tnake them hear and conſider? You pronounce very 
boldly inethinks of CRtift power, and et very nato limits to what at aho- 
ther time you would not FH: to be infinite; but it was convenient here for 
your preſent purpoſe, chat it ſhould be ſo limited. But, they not being ma- 
giſtrates, he could not impower his Apoſtles to inflict political Fuat, 
ments.“ How is it of à ſudden, that they mult be political puniſhments? 
You tell us all that is neceſſary, is to “ lay briars and thorns in men's 
<< ways, to trouble and diſeaſe them to make them confider.” This'! hope 
our Saviour had power to do, if he had found it neceſſary, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ma ibis” he could have always done by his Apoſtles and 
miniſters, if he had ſo thou Sht fit, what he did once by St. Peter, have 
dropped thorns and briärb into their 15 inds, that ſhould have pricked, 
troubled; and diſeaſed them“ Gently“ Pot ſometimes it is briars and 
thorns only that you wart" hp it re be human means ; and ſome- 
times, as here, nothing will ſerve * turn bit political puniſhments; juſt 
as will beſt ſuit'y6uF 2 5 ion, i argument y 550 have then before you. 
THAT the Apoſtles could lay Fa paniſhiments, as'tr 51 797 and 4 great 
as any political 51 hen they were neceſſary, Je Leb in Ananias and Sap- 
phira? and me that had 4 all power given him in heaven and in earth,” 
could; if he had thought fit, have laid briars and thorhs' in the way of all that 
receive@ net hit doctrine. e eee 'L 
Ibid. Vb add, But as he' could oa puniſh men to ae the m hear him, ſo 
„ feither Was therè any need that he ſhould. He came as A 1555 phet ſent from 
God to reveal a new doctrihe to the world; ahd'theref to prove his miſ-! 
« ſion; he was to do ſich things as could only be gens by a 1 power: and 
the works which he did were abindantly ſathciept both to gain him a hear- 
ing, and to oblige the world to receive his db rine,” T us, the want of 
force and punithments i is 7 45 How far? ſo far as they are ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſary to gain a 5% the 10 far as to obli ft e the world to receive Chriſt's 
doctrine; whereby, as ſuppoſe,' you tan Mfficieht to lay an obligation on 
them to receive his döctrinie, and der them nexcuſable if they did not: but 
that they were not ſufficient to make all War 257 them effectually to receive 
1 15 Ertibrace the Golpel, * think'is' evident; and! 4 will not I imagine lay, 


that 


that you are 
nalties were not ne- 
I, has already been 
1 things which were 
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that all who ſaw Chriſt's miracles believed on him. So that miracles were not 

to ſupply the want of ſuch force, as was to be continued on men to make them 

conſider as they ought, i. e. till they embraced the truth that muſt ſave them. 

For we have kttle reaſon to think that our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, contended 

with their negle& or refuſal by a conſtant train of miracles, continued on to 

thoſe who were not wrought upon by the Goſpel. preached to them. St. Mat- Lightfoot, 
thew tells us, chap, xiii. 58, that he did ngt.many mighty works in his own Hem of 
country, becauſe of their unbelief; much leſs were miracles to ſupply the want Sed. 4u, 51. 
of force in that uſe you make of it, where you tell us it is to puniſh the fault 

of not being of the true religion: for we do not find any miraculouſly puniſhed 

to bring them in to the Goſpel. So that the want of force to either of theſe 

purpoſes not being ſupplied by miracles, the Goſpel it is plain ſubſiſted and 

ſpread itſelf without force ſo made uſe of, and without miracles to ſupply the. 

want of it; and therefore it fo far remains true, that the Goſpel having the 

fame beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs now. as it had at the beginning, it 

wants not force to ſupply the defect of miracles, to that for which miracles 

were no-where made uſe of. And ſo far, at leaſt, the experiment is good, 

and this aſſertion true, that the Goſpel is able to prevail by its own light and 

truth, without -the continuance, of force on the ſame perſon, or puniſhing 

men for not being of the true religion: . 

- You ſay, Our Saviour, being no magiſtrate, could not inflict political pu- P. 36. 

s niſhments ; much leſs could he impower his Apoſtles. to do it.” I know 

not what need there is, that it ſhould be political; ſo there were fo much pu- 

niſhment uſed, as you ſay is ſufficient to make men coùſider, it is not neceſ- 

fary it ſhould come from this or that hand: or if 5 8 be any odds in that, a ] 
we ſhould be apt to think it would come beſt, and moſt effectually, from thoſe | 
who preached: the Goſpel, and could tell them it was to make them conſider ; 
than from the magiſtrate, who neither doth, nor according to your ſcheme | 
can, tell them it is to make them confider, And this power, you will not 

deny, but our Saviour could have given to the Apoſtles. * 


* : 


"ByT if there were ſuch abſolute need of political puniſhments, Titus or 
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Trajan might as well have been converted as Conſtantine. For how true ; ö 
it is, that miracles ſupplied the want of force from thoſe. days till Conſtan- 5 
tine's, and then ceaſed, we ſhall ſee by and by. I fay not this to enter | k 
boldly into the counſels of God, or to take upon me to cenſure the conduct | 
of the Almighty, or to call his providence to an account; but to anſwer 
your ſaying, ©* Our Saviour was no magiſtrate, and therefore could not inflict l 
* political puniſhments.” For he could have had both magiſtrates and po- i 
litical puniſhments at his ſervice, if he had thought fit; and needed not to | 
have continued miracles longer than there was neceſſity for evincing the p. 37. i 
* truth of the Chriſtian religion, as you imagine, to ſupply the want of the | 

© magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, by force, which is neceſſary.” x. 

Bur how come you to know that force is neceſſary? Has God revealed it 


> + 


. 


ö 
f 
in his word ?. no-where, Has it been revealed to you in particular? that. | 
you will not ſay. What reaſon have you for it? none at all but this, That A. p. 6to 12. [ 
having ſet down the grounds, upon which men take up and perfiſt in their | 9 
— e religion, F 
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religion, yop copclude,, ** what means is there left but force? Force there- 
fore you conclude neceſſary, becauſe without any authority, but from your 
own imagination, you are peremptory, that other means, beſides preaching 
and perſuaſion, is to be uſed ; and therefore is it neceſfary, becauſe you ca 
think, of vo other. ono 
Wu I tell you there is pther means, and that by your awn confeſſion 
the grace of God is another means, and therefore force is not neceſſary: you 
F. 30, reply. Though the grace of God be another means, and you thought fit ta 
% mention it, to prevent cavils ; yet it is none of the means of which you 
« ,were ſpeaking, in the place I refer to; which any one who reads that para- 
graph will find to be only human means: and therefore though the grace 
ef God he both a proper and ſufficient means, and ſuch as can work by 
e it{elf, and without. which neither penalties nor any other means can do 
6 0 thing 3. 3p it may. be true however, that when admonitions and in- 
*« treaties fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, to bring pre- 
* judiced. perſons to hear and conſider what may convince them of their 
* errors, and- diſcover the truth to them. And then penalties will be ne- 
* cellary in reſpect to that end as an human means. © <a 
In which wards, if you. mean an anſwer to my argument, it is this, that 
force is neceſſary, becauſe to bring men into the right way there is other human 
Means nec , beſides admonitions and perſuaſions. For elſe what have 
we to do with human in the caſe ? But it is no ſmall advantage one owes to 
ick, that where ſenſe and reafon fall ſhort, a diſtinction ready at hand may 
it out. Force, when perſuaſions will not prevail, is neceſſary, fay you, 
hecaufe it is the only means left. When you are told it is not the only means 
r. 40. left, and ſo cannot be negeſſary on that account: you reply, that © when ad- 
“ monitions. and intreaties fail, there is no human means left, but penalties, 
tao bring prejudiced. perſons to hear and confider what may convince them 
Fol their errors, and Gore the truth to them: and then penalties will be 
* neceſſary in reſpect to that end, as an human means,” 
+; Surbosk it be urged to you, when your moderate lower penalties fail, 
there is no human means left but oonIng and ſuch other ſeverities; 
which you ay you. condemn as much as I, to bring prejudiced perſons to 
{© bear and gonſider what may convince them of their errors, and diſcover the 
„ trath to them. And then dragooning, impriſonment, ſcourging, fining, 
&c. ill be peceſſary in reſpect to that end, as a human means. What can 
you. ſay but this? that you are impowered to judge what degrees of human 
means arg neceſſary, but others are not. For without ſuch a confidence in your 
own judgment, where God has neither faid how much, nor that any force is 
neceſfary; I think this is as good an argument for the higheſt, as yours is for 
_ - the lawes penalties-. When © admonitions and intreatics wall not prevail, then 
«© penalties, lower penalties, ſome degrees of force will be neceſſary, ſay you, 
„as a human means,” And when your lower penalties, your ſome degrees 
of force will not prevail, then higher degrees will be negeſſaꝶy ä ſay, © as a 
human means. And my reaſon is the ſame with. yours, begaule there is no 


* 


ather means, i. e. human means, left. Shew eee ene dd 
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cludes for lower puniſhments being neceſſary, and mine'not for higher, even 
to dragooning, & eris mihi magnus Apollo.“ 

Bur let us apply this to your ſuccedaneum of ttiirecles, and then it will 
be much more admirable. You tell us, admonitions and intreaties not pre- 
vailing to bring men into the right WAY, force is neceſſary, becauſe there is 
« no other means left.” To that it is ſaid, yes, there is other means 2 
- grace of God. Ay, but, ſay: you, that will not do ; becauſe you eak 

only of human means. So that according to your way of arguing, 2 
other human means is neceſſary: for you yourſelf tell us, that the means you 
were ſpeaking of, where you ſay, ** that when admonitions and intreaties 
% will not do, what other means ts there left but force? wer human means.” 

Your words are, which any one, ho reads that paragraph, wilb-find to be 
* only human means.” By this argument then other human means are 
ne ary beſides preaching and perſuaſion, and thoſe human means you have 
found dut to be either force or miracles : the latter are certainly notable 
kuman means. And your diſtinction of human means ſerves you to very 
good purpoſe, having brought miracles to be one of your human means. 
Preaching and admonitions, fay you, are not ſufficient to bring men into the 
right way, ſomething elſe is neceſſary ; yes, the grace of -God ; no, fay you, 
that will not do, it is not human means: it is neceſſary to have other human | 
means; therefore, in the three or four firſt centuries after Chriſtianity, the 
inſufficiency of preaching and admonitions was made up with mitacles, and 
thus the neceſſity of other human means is made good. But to conſider a 
little farther your miracles as ſupplying the want of force. - 
Tux queſtion between us hefe is, Meeder the Chriſtian Wien did not 
prevail in the firſt ages of the church, by its on , force, and reaſon-x 
ableneſs, without the aſfiftance of force? I ſay it did, and therefore exter- 
nal force is not neceflary. To this you reply, © that it cannot prevail by its P. 7. 
on light and ſtrength, without the affiſtance either of miracles, or of 
authority; and therefore the Chriſtian religion not being ſtill accompanied 
with miracles, force is now neceffary.” So that to make your equivalent 
of miracles correſpond with your neceflary means of force, you ſeem to require 
an — lication of miracles, or of force, to prevail with men to receive 
i. e. men could not be prevailed with to receive the Goſpel 
— adanliy ſeeing of miracles. For when you tell us, that you are P. 6. 
ute I cannot ſay the Chriſtian religion is ſtill accompanied with miracles, as 
it was at its firſt planting ;” I hope you do not mean that the Goſpel is not 
ſtill accompanied with an undoubted teſtimony that miracles were done by the 
firſt publiſhers of it; which was as much of miracles; as I ſuppoſe the 
greateſt part of thoſe had, with whom the Chtiſtian religion ev till 
it was < fapported and encouraged, as as you tell us, by the laws of the “ F. 37. 
for 1 think you will not ſay, or if you ſhould, you could not expect to be be- 
level, Hat all, or the greateſt part of thoſe, that embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, before it was ſupported by the laws of the empire, which was not ti 
N century, had actually — done before them, to work upon 
And all thoſe, who were not eye-witneſſes of miracles done in their 
4 G 2 : preſence, 


them; we Have that ſtill, and ſo upon that account need not force to ſupply 


7. 33. We Havè it in theſe words, Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means were 
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preſence, it is Jain had ng other miracles than we have; that is, upon report; 
and ix is probable; not ſo many; nor fo well atteſted as wwe have. The greateſt 
Part chen, of thoſe Who were converted; at leaſt, in ſome of thoſe ages, be- 
fore Chriſtianity was ſupported by the laws of the empire, I think you mutt 
Allow, were wrought upon by bare preaching, and ſuch miracles as we ſtill 
have; miracles at à diſtance, related miracles. "In; others, and thoſe the 
L Hrs number, prejudice was not fo removed, that they were prevailed on 
to conſider, to confider as they ought, 1. e. in your language, to conſider 
10 ab to embrace. If they had not ſo confidered'in our days, what, ac- 
cording to your ſcheme, muſt Have been done to them, that did not conſider 
as they ought ? Force muſt have been applied to them. What therefore in 
the primitive church Was tobe done to them? Why! your ſuccedaneum 
miracles, actual mitacles, fuch as you deny the Chriſtian religion to be fill 
: 5 8 with, mbſt Rade bean done in their preſence, to work upon 
them: WIII you Tay this Was“ fo, and make a new church-hiſtory for us, 
and dutdo thoſe writers who have been thought pretty liberal of miracles ? 
If you do not, you muſt confeſs miracles fupphed not the place of force; and 
* fo let fall all eur fine contrivanee about the neceſſity either of force or mi- 
racles; and perhaps you will think it at laſt a more becoming modeſty, not 
to ſet the diwinle power and providence on work by rules, and for 
the ends of yöbr hypotheſis,” without” having any thing in authentick 
"hiſtory; much Jeſs in divine and unerring revelation to juſtify you. But 
force and power deſerve ſomething more than ordinary and allowable arts 
or arguments, to get and keep them: fi violandum fat jus, regnandi cauſa 
„ uyiSlandum eſt. VL +8 AA 801 ONLY 8851229 t F129 300: | 

- Ty the teſtimony ef miracles having been donenwere ſufficient to make 
the Goſpel prevail, without force, on thofe who were not eye-witneſſes of 


* * 


the Want of it: but if truth muſt have either the law of the country, or 
actual miracles to = it; what became vf it after the reign of Conſtantine 
the great, under all thoſe emperors that were erroneous or heretical? It 
ſupported ieſelf in Piedmont, and France, and Turky, many ages without 
force or miracles: and it ſpread itſelf in divers nations andikingdoms of the 
-Notth and Eaſt; without any force, or other miracles than thoſe that were 
-- done" many ages before. So that I think you will, upon ſecond thoughts, 
not deny, but that the true religion is able to prevail now, as it did at firſt, 
and has done ſince in many places, without aſſiſtance ftom the powers in being; 
; by its own beauty, force, and reaſonableneſs, whereof well-atteſted miracles 
+1 re a rt. D Derr nin ener oog iind ee av its 
* ee ene you give us of miracles wilt deſerve to be a little examined. 


not withdrawn, till by theit help Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received 
for the religion of the empire, and to be ſupported and encouraged by the 
laws ef it; yon cannot, you fayn but think it highly probable, (if we may 
de allowed to gitefs at the counſels of infinite wiſdom) that God was pleaſed 
7M to continde them till then; not fo much for any neceſſity thete was of on 
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all that while, fot the evineing the truth of the Chriſtian religion; as to 
in ſaꝑply the want of theimagiſtrate's aſſiſtance. Miracles then, 3 If what you 


ſupply the want of the-magiſtrate's aſſiſtance!” But in this the learned au- 
«thor, whoſe-teſtimbny you quote, fails you. For he tells you that the chief 
uſe of miracles in the church, after the truth of the Chriſtian 8 178 had been 
ſuffieiently confirmed by them in the world, was to oppoſe the falſe and pre- 


ceuſed and returned again, as ſuch oppoſitions made them more or leſs neceſ- 
ſary. Accordingly miracles, which before had abated, in Trajan's and Hadrian 8 
time; which was in the latter end of the firſt, or beginning of the ſecond 
century; did again revive to confound the hy 4 ical deluſions of the hereticks 
of thit-time. And in the third century the hereticks uſing no ſuch tricks, 
and the faith being confirmed, they by degrees ceaſed, of which there then, 


hereticos, quos appellant, nullos adverſarios habeant, qui contraria illis 
dogmata aſtruant miraculis. Sic enim vidimus, apud veteres, dum nulli 
% eedleſiam exercerent adverſarii, ſew hæretici, ſeu Gentiles; aut ſatis ili 


rent que veris eſſent miraculis oppugnande ; Aubductam deinde paulatim 
eſſe mirificam illam ſpiritus virtutem. Ortos ſub Trajano Hadrianoqu 
hæreticos oſtendimus præſtigiis magieis fuiſſe uſos,. & proinde 4A 
rum verorum in eccleſia uſum una REvix1s8E. Ne dicam præſtigiatores 
etiam Gentiles eodem illo ſeculo ſane frequentiſſimos, Apuleium in Afri- 
ca, in Aſia Alexandrum Pſeudomantim, multoſque alios quorum memi- 
nit Ariſtides. Tertio ſeeulo orto, hæretici Hermogenes, Praxeas, Noe- 
tus, Theodotus, Sabellius, Novatianus, Artemas, Samoſatenus, nulla, ut 
<« videtur, miracula ipſi venditabant, nullis propterea miraculis oppugnandi. 
Inde vidimus, apud ipſos etiam Catholicos, ſenſim defecifle miracula. 

I quidem, hæreticis nulla in contrarium miracula oſtentantibus, quæ VA 
© fingi poteſt miraculorum neceſſitas traditam ab initio fidem, miraculiſque 


primævo miraculoram exemplo. Nulla denique conſciis vere primævam 

eſſe fidem quam novis miraculis ſuſcipiunt confirmandam. Dod well, Diſ- 

ſertat. in Irzn. Diſſ. II. Sect. 65. - 

Tux thiſtory therefore you have from kia af miracles, ſerves for his h 
potheſis, but not at all for yours. For if they were continued to ſupply the 

want of force, which was to deal with the corruption of depraved human. 


fame, there could be no reaſon why they ſhould abate and fail, and then re- 
turn and revive again. So that there being then, as. you ſuppoſe, no-neceſ- 
 fity of miracles for any other end, but to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's 
aſſiſtanee; they muſt, to ſuit that end, be conſtant and regularly the ſame 
US * would have force to be, which is ſteadily and. uninterruptedly- to 


fay be true; were continued till Chriſtianity was received for the religion of 
i the empire, not ſo; much to evince the truth of the Chri ſtian religion, as to 


tended miracles of hereticks and heathens; and anſwerable hereunto miracles 


* ſays, could be no imaginable neceſſity, His words are, Et quidem eo 
minus neceſſaria ſunt pro veterum prineipiis recentiora illa miracula, quod 


præteritis miraculis fuiſſent refutati; aut nullas ipſe præſtigias oppone- 


adeo jamdudum confirmatam predicantibus ? Nulla certe prorſus pro 


nature; that being, without any great variation in the world, conſtantly the 


be: 
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need of miracles. tall. that time to other purpoſes ; the continuation of the 


+ © Ange, it: would be no evidence, that they were uſed for that end; which as 
lation, aſſure us were made uſe of by Divine Providence to ſupply the want 


: i eicher 7 or. actual mitacles. And therefore you muſt either 
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2 applied, 88 a conſtantly neceſſary remedy, to the cortupt nature of man- 
„„ , eee 
I vou allow the learned Dod well's reaſons, ſor the continuation of mira. 
cles, till the fourth century, your hypotheſis, that they were continued to 
ſupply the magiſtrate s aſſiſtance, will be only precarious. For if there was 


f to be as frequent and certain as 
thoſe of out Saviout and the Apoſtles ; it would not advantage your cauſe: 


long as there wert other viſible uſrs of them, you could not, without reve- 


| 51 of, the magiſtrate' s aſſi ſtande. ou muſt therefore confute his hypotheſis, 
before vou can make any advantage of what he ſays, concerning the continu- 
ation of miraeles, for the eſtabliſhing of yours. For till you can ſhew, that 
that Which he aſſigns was not the end for Which they were continued in 
che church; the utmaſt you can ſay, is, that it may be imagined, that one 
reaſqn of their continuation, was to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's aſſiſt- 
ance : but hat you can without, proof imagine poſſible, I hope you do not 
expec ſhould be gegeived as an unqueſtic proof, that it was ſo. I can 
imagine it poſſihlę they were not continued for that end, and one imagination 
* | 


| e as good, | | as another. astro ot n zünde | 
4 e right therefore, I muſt allow, that you do faintly 

offer, at ſome Rind Gf reaſon, to: prove chat miracles were continued to ſupp! 
the want of, the matiſtrate s aſſiſtance: and ſinee God has no-Mhere nd 
that it was}. tor. that end, you would perſuade us in this paragraph, that it 
was ſo, by two zeaſons.) One is, that the truth vf the Chriſtian religion be- 
ing. ent tevinced hy the, miracles done by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
perhaps their immediate ſucceſſors; there vas no other need of miracles 
to: be; continued. till the fourth century; and therefore they were uſed by 
God te ſupply, the want of the magiſtrates aſſiſtance. This I take to be the 
bean of theſe. yords of, youis, I cannot hut think it highly probable that 
aled ta continue them till then; not ſo much for any neceſſity 
them. all that while for the evincing the truth of the Chriſtian 


Ee 
Ahers Was of the | 
apo. as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate s aſſiſtance.” Whereby, 1 


— 


ſuppoſg, ygu do not barely intend to tell the world: what is your opinion in 
the caſe; but uſe this as an argument, to make it probable to others, that 
his was the end for, which miracles. were continued; which at the beſt will 

1 very doubtful probabilty to build ſuch a bold aſſertion ON, as this. 
of, Fours, is, vis, Ihat the, Chriſtian religion is not able to ſubſiſt and 
< prevail in the world, by its on light and Rrength, without the aſliſtance 


24; deglacation from heaven that authorizes yon to ſay, that miracles 
pply the Want of force ; or ſhe that there was no other uſe 
8 N IS, Fot if any other uſe can be aſſigned of them, as long as 
they cohunued in chg ghurch, one may ſafely deny, that they were to ſupply 
the want of force: and it will lic upon you to prove it by ſome other way 


than 
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n think it highly probable; For I ſuppoſe you do not 
TE en  Minking any ing ighly probable, ſhould be a ſufficient 
reaſon for others to acquieſce in, when perhaps, the hiſtory of miracles con- 
ſidered, no- body could bring bimſelf to ſay he 5 it ente but one 
whoſe s ſtood in need of ſuch a poor ſupport. : 
Tux other reaſon you ſeem to build on is this, that when Chriſtianity was 
000 for the religion of the empire, miractes ceaſed-; becauſe there was 
then no longer any need of them: which I take to be the argument inſinuated 
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in theſe words, ( Conſidering that thoſe extraordinary means were not with- P. 37. 


« drawn till by their help Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the re- 
« ligion of the empire.” If then you can make it r that miracles laſted 
till Chriſtianity was received for the religion of the empite, without any other 
reaſon for their continuation, but to fupply the waht of the-magiſtrate's 
ulfiftance'z and that they eaſed as ſoon. as the mugiſtrates became Chriſtians; 
your arg will have ſome kind of probability, that within the Roman 
empire this was the method God uſed for the propagating 'the Chriſtian 
religion. But it will not ferve to make good your poſition, that the 
Chriſtian religion cannot ſubſiſt and prevail by its on ſtrength and light, 
* without the aſſiſtance of miracles or authority, unleſs you can ſhew, that 
God made uſe of miracles to introduce and firpport it in other parts, of 
the world, not ſubject to the Roman empire, til the magiſtrates there alſo 
became. Chriſtians. For the corruption of natute being the 1 fame without, 

a Within the bounds of the Roman empire; miraeles, upon your hypotheſis, 
Were as nerceſfary to ſupply the want of the magiſtrates aſſiſtance in other 
countties' as in the Roman empire. For I do notſthink you wilf find the 
civil ſavereigns were the fitſt converted in all thoſe eotuntries, ere the 
Chriſtian -retigion was planted after Conſtantine's reign: and in all thoſe it 
will be neceſſary for you to ſhew us the aſſiſtance of miracles. 


Burr let us ſee how much your hypotheſis is favoured by church-hiftory. 


If the writings of the fathers of greateſt name and credit are to be believed, 

mitacles were not withdrawn Hen Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received 
ſorſthe religion of the empire. Athanaſius, the great defender of the ck. 
orthodoxy, writ the life of his contemporary St. Anthony, full of miracles ;. 
vrhich though ſome have queſtioned, yet the learned Dotwell allows to be 
writ by Athandfius' and the' ſtile evinces' it ts be tas, Which! is alſo con 
itmed by other eccleſiaſtical writers. 

E Pakts tells us, That Abate dis matt nsch dut that par- 

*:ticularly St. Athanaſius related in the Tife of Anthony, that Ammon going. 
with forme monks Anthony had ſent te him, when they came to the river 
us, which they were to paſs, was afraid to ſtrip for Ne ſee ing him 
*:(o}f naked; and whilſt he was in diſpute of this matter, he was taken up, 


Hund in àn 'extaly carried over by an angel, the reſt of the monks ſwimming. 


the :miver: When be came to Anthony, Anthony told him be had ſent 
ufer Him, . becauſe God had revealed many things to him concerning kim; 
Fand putclentinedy his r Aan ee Ammon died, wh his retire 
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* ment, Anthony ſaw his ſoul carried into heaven by angels. t: Palladius i in 
vita Ammonis. - 


* SOCRATES wits os; That Anthony fav the ſoul of Ammon' taken up by 
(FR « *xripels, as Athanaſius writes in the life of Anthony.” 
Ap again, ſays he, © It ſeems ſuperfluous for me to relate the many mi. 
“ racles Anthony did; how he fought openly with devils, diſcovering all 
their tricks and cheats: for Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria has prevented 
me on that ſubject, having writ a book particularly of his life.” 
- 'F'AvTHoNnyY was thought worthy of the vition of God, and led a life per- 
_*« feMly conformable to — laws of Chriſt. This, whoever reads the book, 
< wherein is contained the hiſtory of his life, will eaſily know; wherein he 
„ ill alſo ſee thining out: for he propheſied very clearly of thoſe 


ho ker — with the Arian contagion, and foretoſd what miſchief 


from them was threatened to the churches; God truly revealing all theſe 
things to him, which is certainly the principal evidence of the Catholick 
faith, no ſuch man being to be found amongſt the hereticks. But do not 
takte this upon my word, but read and ſtudy the book itſelf.” 

Tus account you have from Bt. Armen whom Mr. Dodwell calls the 


Hom. 8. in contemner of fables. 


Matt. ii. 


"Se: Hierom, in his weitiſe De vito perfecto, * < peaks of the frequency 
of miracles done in his time, as a thing paſt queſtion : beſides thoſe, not a fer 
which he has left upon record, in the lives of Hilarion and Paul, two monks, 
whoſe lives he has writ. And he that has a mind to ſee the plenty of mi- 
racles of this kind,; need bat real the calleaion' of the lives of the fathers, 
made by Noſweydus. 

Rur i tells us, That Athinafiuk lod we) ths batted of St. John Baptiſt in 
the wall of the church, knowing by tlie ſpirit of prophecy the good they 
were to do to the next generation: and of what efficacy and uſe they were, 
may be concluded from the church with the golden roof, built to them ſoon 
after, in the place of the temple of Serapis. 


Cecum illu- S. Auſtin tells us,“ That he knew a dan mag reſtored to ſight by the 
minatum fu- 4c bodies of the Milan martyrs,” and ſome other ſuch things; of which kind 


iſſe jam nove- 


ram. Nec ea there were ſo many done in that time, that many eſcaped his knowledge; 
que cognoſ- ** and thoſe Which he knew, were more than 5 could number. $4 More of 


cimus, enu- 


3 this you may ſee Epiſt. 137. 


mus. Aug. 
Retract. hb. 
1. c Iz. 


daughter © 


Hx further aſſures us, that by the fingle Waves of St. wot * 4 blind 
** woman received her ſight. 8 — was cured of an old fiſtula ; Eucha- 
rius of the ſtone; three gouty men recovered ; a lad killed with a cart- 
*.whee] going over him, reſtored to life ſafe and ſound, as if he had re- 
©: ceived no hurt: a nun lying at the point of death, they ſent her coat to 
the ſhrine, but ſhe dying before it was brought back, Was reſtored to life 
e by its 1 þ laid on her dead body. The like © happened at Hippo to the 
BAssvs;;-and'twoothers,” whoſe names he fets down, were 
by 8 fame reliques raiſed from the dead. 4 
Ar rxx theſe and other particulars there ſet Won, of miracles done in his 
time by thoſe reliques of St. Stephen, the holy father goes on thus: jt pr 
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« mall 1 do! preſſed by my promiſe of diſpatchin g this work, I cannot here 
« ſet down all and without doubt many, when they ſhall read this, will be 


troubled that I have omitted ſo many particles, Which they truly know Ohe vtique 


« as Well. as. 1. For if I ſhould, paſling by the reſt, write only the miracu- f 
" Gb cures,which epi wrought by this moſt glorious martyr Ste- F 
« phjen, in the colony of Calama; and this of ours, I ſhould fill many books, 


mecumſci- 


« and yet ſhould not take in all of them : but only thoſe of which there are Libelli dat 
„collections publiſhed, which are read to the people: for this I took care dn. 


« ſhould; be done, When I ſaw that ſigns of divine power, like thoſe of old, 


Cumvideri- 
mus antiquis 


% were. FREQUENT. allo in our times. It is not now two years ſince that fimila dini. 


« ſhrine has been. at Hippo: and many of the books, which I certainly 


narum ſigna 


« knew to. be ſo, got being publiſhed, thoſe which are, publiſhed concerning etiam noſtris 


«thoſe; miraculous operations, amounted to near fifty when I writ this. 
But gt. Calama, Where this ſhrine was before, there are more publiſhed, 


* 


temporibus 
frequentari. 


Aug. de Civ. 


« and their number is incomparably. greater. At Uzal alſo a colony, and Pe, Eb. xi. 


« near Utica, we know many famous things to have been done by the ſame F 
“% Mart 1. ; CSM not. mm i3icly * $4401] 4 | Wein 
Two ef thoſe books he mentions, are printed in the Appendix of the- 
tenth tame af St. Auſtin's works of Plantin's edit. One of them contains two 
miracles ;, the other, as I. remember, about ſeventeen. . So that at Hippo 
alone, in two years, time, we may count, befides thoſe omitted, there were 
publiſhed above 600 miracles, and, as he ſays, incomparably more at Cala- 
ma: beſides. what were done by other reliques of the/ſame St. Stephen, in 
other parts of the world, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have had leſs virtue 
than thoſe ſent, to this part of Africa. For the reliques of St. Stephen, diſ- 
covered by Wannen a monk, were divided and ſent into diſtant coun- 
ri | 


tries, and there diſtributed to ſeveral churches. _ | 


.TugsE may ſuffice to ſhew,, that if the fathers, of the church of greateſt. 
name and authority are to be believed, miracles were not withdrawn, but 
continued down to the latter end of the fourth century, long after Chriſti- 
« anity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire. 


: _w * * 


Bo if theſe teſtimonies of, Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, Palladius, Ruffin, 
St. Hierom, and St. Auſtin, will not ſerve your turn, you may find much 
more to this purpoſe in the ſame authors; and, if you pleaſe, you may con- 
ſult alſo St. Baſil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyſſen, St. Ambroſe, 
St. Hilary, Theodoret, apd &ther s. 
Ius being ſo, you muſt either, deny the authority of theſe fathers, or 

grant that miracles continued in the church after, © Chriſtianity, was received 
“for the religion of the empire; and then they could not be to ſupply the 


rant of the magitſtrate's 9 unleſs they were to ſupply the want of 


what was not wanting; and therefore they were continued foriſome other end. 
Which end of, the continuation f miracles, when you are ſq far inſtructed in 
as to be able to aſſure us, that it was different from that for which God made 
uſe of them in the ſecond. and third centuries: , when you are ſo far admitted 
into the ſecrets of Divine providence, as to be able to cqnyince. the wor}d,; 
that the miracles between the Apoſtles and Conſtantine's time, or any other 
period you ſhall pitch on, were to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's afliſt- 
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ance, and thoſe after, for fome other purpoſe, what you ſay may de- 
ſerve to be conſidered. Until you do this, you will only ſhew the li- 
berty you take to aſſert with great confidence, though without any 
ground, whatever will ſuit your ſyſtem ; and that you do not ſtick to make 
bold mo the counſels of infinite wiſdom, to make them ſubſervient to your 
hypotheſis. 

Rs ſo I leave you to diſpoſe of the credit of eccleſiaſtical writers, as you 
ſhall think fit; and by your authority to eſtabliſh, or invalidate theirs as you 
pleaſe. But this, I think, is evident, that he who will build his faith or 
reaſonings upon miracles delivered by church-hiſtorians, will find cauſe to 
go no farther than the Apoſtles time, or elſe not to ſtop at Conſtantine's : 

nce the writers after that period, whoſe word we readily take as unqueſtion- 


able in other things, ſpeak of miracles in their time with no leſs aſſurance, 


than the fathers before the fourth century ; and a great part of the miracle; 
of the ſecondand third centuries ſtand upon the credit of the writers of the 
fourth. So that that ſort of argument which takes and rejects the teſtimony 
of the ancients at pleaſure, as may beſt ſuit with it, will not have much 
force with thoſe who are not diſpoſed to embrace the hypotheſis, without 
any arguments at all. 

'Yov grant, That the true religion has always light and ſtrength of its 
« own, i. e. without the aſſiſtance of force or miracles, ſufficient to prevail 
« with all that conſider it ſeriouſly, and without prejudice : that therefore, 
« for which the aſſiſtance of force is wanting, is to make men conſider 
«« ſeriouſly, and without prejudice.” Now whether the miracles that we 
have ſtill, miracles done by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, atteſted, as they are, by 
undeniable hiſtory, be not fitter to deal with men's prejudices, than force, 
and than force which requires nothing but outward conformity, I leave the 
world to judge. All the aſſiſtance the true religion needs from authority, 
is only a liberty for it to be truly taught ; but it has ſeldom had that, from 
the powers in being, in its firſt entry into their dominions, fince the with- 
drawing of miracles : and yet I deſire you to tell me, into what country the 
Goſpel, accompanied, as now -it is, only with paſt miracles, hath been 
brought by the preaching of men, who have laboured in it after the exam- 
ple of the Apoſtles, where it did not ſo prevail over men's prejudices, that 
« as many as were ordained to eternal life,” conſidered and believed it. 
Which, as you may ſee, Acts xiii. 48, was all the advance it made, even 


when aſſiſted with the gift of miracles: for neither then were all, or the ma- 
jority wrought on to confider and embrace it. 


Bur yet the Goſpel cannot prevail by its own light and ſtrength ;” and 


therefore miracles were to ſupply the place of force. How was force uſcd 


A law being made, there was a continued application of puniſhment to all 
thoſe whom it brought not to embrace the doctrine propoſed. Were mi- 


racles ſo uſed till force took place? For this we ſhall want more new church- 


hiſtory, and I think contrary to what we read in that part of it which is un- 
queſtionable ; I mean. in the Acts of the Apoſtles, where we ſhall find, that 
the then promulgators of the Goſpel, when they had preached, and _ 

$ | T9 '£ what 
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what miracles the Spirit of God directed, if they prevailed not, they often 
left them: Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid it was neceſſary 
« that the word of God ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to you : but ſeeing 
« you put it from you, and judge yourſelves unworthy, we turn to the 
« Gentiles, Acts xiii. 46. They ſhook off the duſt of their feet againſt 
« them, and came unto Iconium, Acts xiii. 51. But when divers were 
« hardened, and believed not, but ſpake evil of that way before the multitude, 
« he departed from them, and ſeparated the diſciples, Acts xix. 9. Paul 
« was preſſed in ſpirit, and teſtified to the Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt; and 
« when they oppoſed themſelves, and blaſphemed, he ſhook his raiment, 
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« and faid unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: 


« from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” Acts xvii. 6. Did the 
Chriſtian magiſtrates ever do ſo, who thought it neceſlary to ſupport the 
Chriſtian religion by laws? Did they ever, when they had a while punithed 
thoſe whom perſuaſions and preaching had not prevailed on, give off, and 


leave them to themſelves, and make trial of their puniſhment upon others? 


Or is this your way of force and puniſhment ? If it be not, yours is not what 


miracles came to ſupply the room of, and ſo is not neceſſary. For you tell 


us, they are puniſhed to make them conſider, and they can never be ſuppoſed 
to conſider © as they ought, whilſt they perſiſt in rejecting ;” and therefore 
they are juſtly puniſhed to make them fo conſider : ſo that not fo conſider- 
ing, being the fault for which they are puniſhed, and the amendment of 
that fault the end which is deſigned to be attained by puniſhing, the puniſh- 
ment muſt continue. But men were not always beat upon with miracles. 
To this, perhaps you will reply, that the ſeeing of a miracle or two, or 
half a dozen, was ſufficient to procure a hearing; but that being puniſhed 
once or twice, or half a dozen times, is not; for you tell us, the power of 
* miracles communicated to'the Apoſtles, ſerved altogether as well as pu- 
„ niſhment, to procure them a-hearing:“ where, if you mean by hearing, 
only attention; who doubts but puniſhment may alſo procure that? If you 
mean by hearing, receiving and embracing what is propoſed ; that even mi- 
racles themſelves did not effect upon all eye-witneſſes. Why then, I be- 
ſeech you, if one be to ſupply the place of the other, is one to be continued 
on thoſe who do reject; when the other was never long continued, nor, as 
[ think we may fafely ſay, often repeated to thoſe who perſiſted in their 
former perſuaſions ? | 

AFTER all therefore, may not one juſtly doubt, whether miracles ſupplied 
the place of puniſhment; nay, whether you yourſelf, if you be true to your 
own principles, ean think ſo? You tell us, that not to join “ themſelves to 
the true church, where ſufficient evidence is offered to convince men that it 
is fo, is a fault that it cannot be unjuſt to puniſh.” Let me aſk you now; 
did the Apoſtles by their preaching and miracles offer ſufficient evidence to 
convince men that the church of Chriſt was the true church ; or, which is, 
in this caſe, the fame thing, that the doQtrine they preached was the true re- 
ligion? If they did, were not thoſe, who perſiſted in unbelief, guilty of a fault? 


And if ſome of the miracles done in thoſe days, ſhould now be repeated, and 


jet men ſhould not embrace the doctrine, or join themſelves to the church 
5 ö 4H 2 which 


P. 24, 257 


2 36. 
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| which thoſe miracles accompanied ; would you not think them guilty of x 
fault which the magiftrate might juſtly, nay ought to puniſh ? If you would 


anſwer truly and fincerely to this queſtion, I doubt you would think your he. 


loved puniſhments neceffary notwithſtanding miracles, “there being no other 
human means left.” I do not make this judgment of you from any ii 
opinion I have of your good- nature; but it is conſonant to your principles: 
for if not profeſſing the true religion, where ſufficient evidence is offered by 


bare preaching, be a fault, and a fault juſtly to be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, 


you will certainly think it much more his duty to puniſh a greater fault, as 


vou muſt allow it is, to reject truth propoſed with arguments and miracles, 
than with bare arguments: ſince you tell us, that the magiſtrate is * obliged 


e to procure, as much as in him lies, that every man take care of his own 
„ ſoul, i. e. conſider as he ought; which no man can be ſuppoſed to de, 
„ whilſt he perſiſts in rejecting: as you tell us, p. 24. 

_  Miracues, ſay you, ſupplied the want of force, © till by their help 
- -« Chriſtianity had prevailed to be received for the religion of the empire.” 


Not that the magiſtrates had not as much commiſſion then, from the law of 


nature, to uſe force for promoting the true religion, as fince : but becauſe 


the magiſtrates then, not being of the true religion, did not afford it the 


aſſiſtance of their political r. If this be fo, and there be a neceſſity either 


A. p. 15. © 


of force or miracles, will there not be the ſame reaſon for miracles ever ſince, 


even to this day, and ſo on to the end of the world, in all thoſe countries 
where the magiſtrate is not of the true religion? “ Unleſs, as you urge it, 


you will ſay (what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the wiſe and benign 


+ Diſpoſer of all things has not furniſhed mankind with competent means 


fort the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” 
Bur to put an end to your pretence to-miracles, as ſupplying the place of 


force. Let me aſk you, whether, ſince the withdrawing of miracles, your 
moderate degree of force has been made ule of, for the ſupport of the Chriſ- 
tian religion? If not, then miracles were not made uſe of to ſupply the want 


of force, unlefs it were for the ſupply of ſuch force as Chriſtianity never had; 


which is for the ſupply of juſt no force at all; or elſe for the ſupply of the 
ſeverities which have been in uſe amengſt Chriſtians, which is worſe than 


none at all. Force, you ſay, is neceſſary: what force? “ not fire and ſword, 


« not loſs of eſtates, not maiming with corporal puniſhments, not ſtarving 


e andtormenting in noiſome priſons:” thoſe you condemn. Not compul- 
%, ſion: theſe ſeverities, you ſay, are apter to hinder, than promote the true 
religion; but moderate lower penalties, tolerable inconveniencies, ſuch as 


..* «ſhould a little diſturb and diſeaſe men.” This aſſiſtance not being to be 


had from the magiſtrates, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, miracles, ſay you, 
were continued till Chriſtianity became the religion of the empire, not ſo 
much for any neceſſity there was of them, all that while, for the evincing 
the ttuth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magiſtrates 
s affiftance. For the true religion not being able to ſupport itſelf by its own 


N 


' - < rity,” there was a neceſſity of the one or the other; and therefore, whilſt 


Py 


light and ſtrength; without the aſſiſtance either of miracles, or of autho- 


the 
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the powers in being aſſiſted not with neceſſary force, miracles ſupplied that 

want. Miracles then being to ſupply neceſlary force, and neceſſary force be- 

ing only © lower moderate penalties, ſome inconveniencies, ſuch as only diſ- 

« turb and diſeaſe a little; if you cannot ſhew that in all countries, where 

the magiſtrates have been Chriſtian, they have aſſiſted with ſuch force; it is 

plain that miracles ſupplied not the want of neceſſary force; unleſs to ſupply 

the want of your neceſſary force, for a time, were to ſupply the want 8 7 an 

aſſiſtance, which true religion had not upon the withdrawing of miracles; 

and, I think I may ſay, was never thought on by any authority, in any age or 

country, till you now, above thirteen hundred years after, made this happy 

diſcovery. Nay, Sir, fince the true religion, as you tell us, cannot prevail 

or ſubſiſt without miracles or authority, i. e. your moderate force; it muſt 
neeeſſarily follow, that the Chriſtian religion has, in all ages and countries, 

been accompanied either with actual miracles, or ſuch force: which, whe- 

ther it be ſo or no, I leave you and all ſober men to conſider. . When you can 

ſhew, that it has been ſo, we ſhall have reaſon to be ſatisfied with your bold 

aſſertion : that the Chriſtian religion, as delivered in the New Teſtament, 
cannot prevail by its own light and ſtrength, without the aſſiſtance“ of your 
moderate penalties, or of actual miracles accompanying it. But if ever. ſince 
the withdrawing. of miracles in all Chriſtian countries, where force has been 
thought neceſſary by the magiſtrate to jupport the national, or, as every-where 
it is called, the true religion; thoſe ſeverities have been made uſe of, which 
you, for a good reaſoh, condemn, as apter to hinder, than promote the 
« true religion ;” it is plain that miracles ſupplied the want of ſuch an aſſiſt- 
- ance from the magiſtrate, as was apter to hinder, than promote the true reli- 
gion. And your ſubſtituting of miracles, to ſupply the want of moderate force 
will ſhew nothing, for your cauſe, but the zeal of a man ſo fond of force, 
that he will without any warrant from Scripture enter into the counſels of the 
Almighty ; and without authority from hiſtory talk of miracles, and political 
adminiſtrations, as may beſt ſuit his ſyſtem. | | 

«© To.my ſaying, a religion that is from God, wants not the afliſtance of 
human authority to make it prevail; you anſwer, *©* This is not ſimply nor 
% always true. Indeed when God takes the matter wholly into his own hands, 
<< as. he does at his firſt revealing any religion, there can be no need of any 
aſſiſtance of human authority; but when God has once ſufficiently ſettled 
<« his religion in the world, ſo that if men from thenceforth will do what 
„ they may and ought, in their ſeveral capacities, to preſerve and propagate 
« it, it may ſubſiſt and prevail without that extraordinary aſſiſtance from him, 
„ which was neceſſary for its firſt eſtabliſhment.” By this rule of yours, how 


long was there need of miracles to make Chriſtianity ſubfiſt and prevail? If 
you will keep to it, you will find there was no need of miracles, after the 


promulgation of the Goſpel by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; for I afk you, was 
it not then ſo “ ſufficiently. ſettled in the world, that if men would from 
„ thenceforth have done what they might and ought, in their feveral capa- 


© cities,” it would have ſubſiſted and prevailed without that extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of miracles? unleſs you will on this occaſion retract what! you ſay 
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to make it prevail. Your anſwer, True, when God takes the matter into 
his own hands. But when once he has ſufficiently ſettled religion, fo that 
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in other places, viz. that it is a fault not to receive the . true religion, where 
«© ſuthcient evidence is offered to convince men that it is ſo.” If then, from 
the times of the Apoſtles, the Chriſtian religion has had ſufficient evidence 
that it is the true religion, and men did their duty, i. e. receive it; it would 
certainly have ſubſiſted and prevailed, even from the Apoſtles times, with- 
out that extraordinary aſſiſtance; and then miracles after that were not ne- 
ceſſary. i e 2655 

Bur perhaps you will ſay, that by men in their ſeveral capacities, you 
mean the magiſtrates. A pretty way of ſpeaking, proper to you alone: but, 
even in that ſenſe, it will not ſerve your turn. For then there will be need 
of miracles, not only in the time you propoſe, but in all times after. For if 
the magiſtrate, who is as much ſubject as other men to that corruption of 
human nature, by which you tell us falſe religions prevail againſt the true, 
ſhould not do what he may and ought, ſo as to be of the true religion, as it 
is the odds he will not; what then will become of the true religion, which 
according to you cannot ſubſiſt or prevail without either the aſſiſtance of 
miracles or authority? Subjects cannot have the aſſiſtance of authority, where 
the magiſtrate is not of the true religion; and the magiſtrate wanting the 
aſſiſtance of authority to bring him to the true religion, that want muſt be 
ſtill ſupplied with miracles, or elſe, according to your hypotheſis, all muſt 
go to wreck; and the true religion, that cannot ſubſiſt by its own ſtrength 
and light, muſt be loſt in the world. For, I preſume you are ſcarce yet 
ſuch an adorer of the powers of the world, as to ſay, that magiſtrates are 
privileged from that common corruption of mankind, whoſe oppoſition to the 
true religion you ſuppoſe cannot be overcome, without the aſſiſtance of mi- 
racles or force. The flock will ſtray, unleſs the bell-weather conduct them 
right; the bell-weather himſelf will ſtray, unleſs the ſhepherd's crook and 
ſtaff, which he has as much need of as any ſheep of the flock, keep him 
right: ergo, the whole flock will ſtray, unleſs the bell-weather have that 
aſſiſtance which is neceſſary to conduct him right. The caſe is the ſame 
here. So that by your own rule, either there was no need of miracles to 
ſupply the want of force, after the Apoſtles time, or there is need of them 
ſtill, 77 5 | | 5 
Bu your anſwer, when looked into, has ſomething in it more excellent. 
I fay, a religion that is of God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority 


if men will but do what they may and ought, it may ſubſiſt without that 
extraordinary aſſiſtance from heaven; then he leaves it to their care. Where 
yau ſuppoſe, if men will do their duties in their ſeveral capacities, true reli- 
gion, being once eſtabliſhed, may ſubſiſt without miracles. And is it not as 
true, thatif they will, in their ſeveral capacities, do what they may and ought, 
true religion will alſo ſubſiſt without force? But you are ſure magiſtrates will 
do what they may and ought, to preſerve and propagate the true religion, 
hut ſubjects will not. If you are not, you muſt bethink yourſelf how to an- 
ſwer that old queſtion, et, $0361 ahn GEPLI | 80d 
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“ Sed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 
4 Cuſtodes ?' 


Tomy 1 ſaid, that prevailing without the aſſiſtance of force, I thought 
was made uſe of as an argument for the truth of the Chriſtian religion: You 
reply, that you hope © I am miſtaken ; for ſure this is a very bad argument, 
« That the Chriſtian religion, ſo contrary in the nature of it, as well to fleſh 
« and blood, as to the powers of darkneſs; ſhould prevail as it did, and that 
% not only without any aſſiſtance from authority, but even in ſpite of all 
the oppoſition which authority and a wicked world, joined with thoſe in- 
« fernal powers, could make againſt it. This, I acknowledge, has deſervedly 
« been inſiſted upon by Chriſtians as a very good proof of their religion.” But 
« to argue the truth of the Chriſtian religion, from its mere prevailing in the 
« world, without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in be- 
« ing; as if whatever religion ſhould ſo prevail, muſt needs be the true re- 
„ ligion; whatever may be intended, 1s really not to defend the Chriſtian re- 
« ligion, but to betray it. How you have mended the argument by putting 
in “mere, which is not any where uſed by me, I will not examine. The 
queſtion 1s, whether the Chriſtian religion, ſuch as it was then, (for I know 
not any other Chriſtian religion) and is ſtill, . contrary to fleſh and blood, and 
t to the powers of darkneſs,” prevailed not without the aſſiſtance of human. 
force, by thoſe aids it has (till? This, I think, you will not deny to be an ar- 
gument uſed for its truth by Chriſtians, and ſome of our church. How far 
any one in the uſe of this argument pleaſes or dif leaſes you, I am not con- 
cerned. All the uſe I made of it was to ſhew, that it is confeſſed that the 
Chriſtian religion did prevail, without that human means of the coactive 
power of the magiſtrate, which you affirmed to be neceflary; and this, I think, 
makes good the experiment I brought. Nor will your ſeeking, your way, a 
refuge in miracles, help you to evade it; as I have already thewn. 
Bur you give a reaſon for what you ſay, in theſe following words: “ for 
« neither does the true religion always prevail without the aſſiſtance of the 
* powers in being; nor is that always the true religion, which does ſo ſpread 
* and prevail.” Thoſe who uſe the argument of its prevailing without force, 
for the truth of the Chriſtian religion, it is like will tell you, that, if it be 
true, as you ſay, that the Chriſtian religion, which at other times does, ſome- 
times does not, prevail without the aſſiſtance of the powers in being; it is, be- 
cauſe when it fails, it wants the due aſſiſtance and diligence of the miniſters 
of it: How ſhall they hear without a preacher?” How ſhall the Goſpel be 
ſpread and prevail, if thoſe who take on them to be the miniſters and preachers 
of it, either neglect to teach it others as they ought; or confirm it not by 
their lives? If therefore you will make this argument of any uſe to you, you 
muſt ſhew, where it was, that the miniſters of the Goſpel, doing their duty 
by the purity of their lives, and their uninterrupted labour, in being inſtant 
in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon, have not been able to make it prevail. An in- 
ſtance of this, it is believed you will ſcarce find: and if this be the caſe, that 
it fails not to prevail where thoſe, whoſe charge it is, neglect not to teach 


and 
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by the preachings, intreaties, and exhortations of its miniſters. This at 


where wants the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance, it is only to make the miniſters of it 
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and ſpread it with that care, —_— and application which they ought; you 
may Yereafter know where to lay the blame; 'not on the want of ſufficient 
light and ſtrength in the Goſpel to prevail; (wherein methinks you make 
very bold with it) but on the want of what the Apoſtle requires in the mi- 
niſters of it; ſome part whereof you may read in theſe words to Timothy: 
But thou, O man of God, follow after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, 
love, patience, meekneſs: give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
« doctrine: preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon; te- 
«« prove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- ſuffering and doctrine:“ and 
more to this purpoſe in his epiſtles to Timothy and Titus. 

TraT the Chriſtian religion has prevailed, and ſupported itſelf in the 
world now above theſe ſixteen hundred years, you muſt grant; and that it 
has not been by force, is demonſtration. For wherever the Chriſtian reli- 
gion prevailed, it did it, as far as we know any thing of the means of its 
propagation and ſupport, without the help of that force, moderate force, 
which you ſay is alone uſeful and neceſſary. So that if the ſeverities you 
condemn, be, as you confeſs, apter to hinder than promote the Goſpel; and 
it has no-where had the aſſiſtance of your moderate penalties; it muſt fol- 
low, that it prevailed without force, only by its own ſtrength and light, 
diſplayed and brought home to the underſtandings and hearts of the people, 


leaſt you muſt grant, that force can be by no means neceflary to make the 
Goſpel prevail any-where, till the utmoſt has been tried that can be done by 
arguments and exhortations, prayers and intreaties, and all the friendly 
ways of perſuaſion. | | 

As to the other part of your aſſertion, “ Nor is that always the true reli- 
« pion that does ſo ſpread and prevail,” it is like they will demand inſtances 
of you, where falſe religions ever prevailed againſt the Goſpel, without the 
aſſiſtance of force on the one ſide, or the betraying of it by the negligence 
and careleſſneſs of its teachers on the other ? So that if the Goſpel any- 


do their duty. I have heard of thoſe, and poſſibly there are inſtances of it 
now not wanting, who by their pious lives, peaceable and friendly car- 
riage, and diligent application to the ſeveral conditions and capacities of their 
pariſhioners, and ſcreening them as much as they could from the penalties 
of the law, have in a ſhort time ſcarce left a diſſenter in a pariſh, where, not- 
withſtanding the force had been before uſed, they ſcarce found any other. 
But how far this has recommended ſuch miniſters to thoſe who ought to en- 
courage or follow the example, I wiſh you would inform yourſelf, and then 
tell me. But who ſees not that a juſtice of peace's warrant is a ſhorter, and 
much eaſier way for the miniſter, than all this ado of inſtruction, debates, 
and particular application. Whether it be alſo more Chriſtian, or more ef- 
fectual to make real converts, others may be apt to enquire. This, I am 
ſure, it is not juſtifiable, even by your very principles, to be uſed till the 
other has been thoroughly tried. 

| 1 How 
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How far our Saviour is like to approve of this method in thoſe whoch he 


ſends ; what reward he is like to beſtow on miniſters of his word, Who are 


forward to bring their brethren under ſuch correction; thoſe who call them 


ſelyes ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, will do well to conſider from what he him - 


ſelf ſays to them, Luke xii. 42. For that that was ſpoken' particularly to 


the Apoſtles and preachers of the Goſpel, is evident not only from the words 
themfelves, but from St. Peter's queſtion. Our Saviour having in the fore- 
going verſes declared in a parable the neceſſity of being watchful, St. Peter, 
verſe 41, aſks him, Lord, ſpeakeſt thou this parable unto us, or even to all?” 
To this demand our Saviour replies in theſe words: Who then is that 
« faithful and wiſe ſteward whom his lord ſhall make ruler over his houthold, 
« to give them their portion of meat in due ſeaſon ? Bleſſed is that ſervant 
« whom' the Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find fo doing. Of a truth, I fay 
cc 


« that fervatit ſay in his heart, my lord delayeth his coming ; and ſhall 


uns „eu, he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But, and if 


« begin to beat the men-ſervants, and maidens, and to eat and drink; and | 
« to be drunken: the lord of that ſervant will come in a day when he 


«© looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware; and will cut 


« him in ſunder, and will 1 his portion with unbelievers; or 
F | b 1 | U : 


4% with hypocrites,” as it is, Matt, xxiv. p11. 
Bur if there be any thing in the argument for the truth of Chriſtianity, 
(as God forbid there ſhould not) that it has, and conſequently can prevail 
without force; I think it can ſcarce be true in matter, of fact, that falſe re- 
ligions do alſo prevail againſt the Chriſtian religion, when they come upon 
equal terms in competition ; and as much diligence and induſtry is uſed by 
the teachers of it, as by ſeducers to falſe religions, the magiſtrate ufing his 
force on neither ſide. For if in this caſe, which is the fair trial, Chriſti- 
anity can prevail, and falſe religions too; it is poſſible contrarieties may pre- 
vail againſt one another both together. To make good therefore you aſſer- 
tion, you mult ſhew us, where ever any other religion ſo ſpread and pre- 
vailed, as to drive Chriſtianity out of any country without force, where the 
miniſters of it did their duty to teach, adorn, and ſupport it. 
As to the following words, Nor is that always the true religion which 
««- does fo ſpread and prevail; as I doubt not but you-will acknowledge with 
% me, when you have but confidered within how few generations after the 
e flood, the worſhip of falſe gods prevailed againſt that which Noah pro- 
feſſed and taught his children, which, was undoubtedly the true religion, 
« almoſt to the utter excluſion of it, (though that at firſt was the only re- 
« ligion in the world) without any aid from force, or aſſiſtance from the 
«« powers in being.” This will need ſomething more than a negative proof, 
* as we ſhall fee by and by. | | 


WarzReE I ſay, The inventions of men need the force and help of men: 
<« a religion that is from God, wants not the aſſiſtance of human authority.” 
The if e of thoſe words you take no notice of; neither grant nor deny 
it to be ſo; though perhaps it will prove a great part of the controverſy be- 
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To my queſtion, * Whether if ſuch a Toleration as is propoſed by the 
* Author of the Firſt Letter, were eſtabliſhed in France, Spain, Italy, Por- 
* tugal, &c, the true religion would not be a gainer by it?“ You anſwer, 
That the „é true religion would be a loſer by it in thoſe few places where it 
is now eftabliſhed as the national religion” and particularly you name 
England. It is then, it ſeems, by your way of moderate force and lower 
penalties, that in all countries here it is national, the true religion hath pre- 
vailed und ſubſiſts. For the controverſy is between the author's univerſal 
Toleration, and your new way of, force; for greater degrees of force, you 
condemn as hurtful: Say then that in England, and wherever the true religion 
is national, it has been beholden to your force for the advantages and ſupport 
it has had, and I will yield you the cauſe. But of national religions, and 
particularly that of England, I have occaſion to ſpeak more in another place, 
I x the next place you an{wer, That you ſuppoſe I do not hope I ſhall per- 
ſuade the world to conſent to my TFoleration. I think by your logick, a pro- 
poſition is not leſs true or falſe, becauſe the world will or will not be per- 
ſuaded to conſent to ĩt. And therefore, though it will not conſent to a ge- 
neral Toleration, it may nevertheleſs be true that it would be advantageous 
to the true religion : and if no-body muft ſpeak truth till he thinks all the 
world will be perſuaded by it, you muſt have a very good opinion of your 


+ oratory, or elle you will have a very good excuſe to turn your parſonage, 


P. 10.. 


when you have one, into a fine-cure. But Is I have not ſo good an opi- 
nion of my gift of perſuaſion, as perhaps you have of yours; yet I think I 
may without any great preſumption hope, that I may as ſoon perſuade Eng- 
land, the world, or any government in it, to conſent to my Toleration, as 
you perſuade, it to content itfelf with moderate penalties. | 

You farther anſwers, If ſuch a Toleration eſtabliſhed there would permit 
the doctrine of the church of England to be truly preached, and its worſhip 
ſet: up in any Popiſh, Mahometan, or Pagan country, you think true reli- 
gion would be a “ gainer by it, for ſome time; but you think withal, that 
« an univerſal Toleration would ruin it both there and every-where elle, in 
« the end.“ You grant it then poſſible, notwithſtanding the corruption of 
human nature, that the true religion may gain ſomewhere, and for ſome time, 
by Toleration: it will gain undera new Toleration you think, but decay un- 


der an old one; would you had told us the reaſon why you think ſo. © But 


„you think there is great reaſon to fear, that without God's extraordinary 
* providence, it would in.a much ſhorter time, than any one, who does not 
« well conſider the matter, will imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated by 
« it throughout the world.” If you have conſidered right, and the matter 
be really ſo, it is demonſtration, that the Chriſtian religion, fince Conſtantine's 
time, as well as the true religion before Moſes's time, muſt needs have been 
totally extinguiſhed out of the world, and have ſo continued, unleſs by miracle 
and immediate revelation reſtored. For thoſe men, i. e. the magiſtrates, 


upon whoſe being of the true religion, the preſervation of it, according to 


you, depends, living all of them under a free Toleration, muſt needs loſe the 


true religion effectually and ſpeedily from among them; and, they * 
5 | | C 
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the true religion, the aſſiſtance of force, which ſhould ſupport it againſt a 
general defection, be utterly loſt. 


THE princes of the world are, I ſuppoſe, as well infected with the de- 


raved nature of man, as the reſt of their brethren. Theſe, whether a hun- 
dred or a thouſand, ſuppoſe they lived together in one ſociety, wherein with 
the true religion, there were a free Toleration, and no coactive power of the 
magiſtrate employed about matters of religion; would the true religion be 
ſoon extirpated amongſt them? If you ſay it would not, you muſt grant 
Toleration not to be ſo deſtructive of the true religion, as you ſay; or you 
muſt think them of another race, than the reſt of corrupt men, and free 
from that general taint. If you grant that the true religion would be 
quickly extirpated amongſt them, by Toleration, living together in one ſo- 
ciety ; the ſame will happen to them, living as princes, - where they are free 
from all coactive power of the magiſtrate in matters of religion, and have as 
large a Toleration as can be imagined. Unleſs you will ſay, that depraved 
human nature works leſs in a prince than a ſubject; and is moſt tame, molt 
mortified, where it has moſt liberty and temptation. Muſt not then, if 
your maxim be true, Toleration quickly deprive the few orthodox princes 


that are in the world, (take it when you will) of the true religion; and with 
them take away the aſſiſtance of authority, which is neceſſary to ſupport it 


amongſt their ſubjects? Toleration then does not, whatever your fears are, 
make that woeful wreck on true religion which you talk of. 
. I 8HALL give you another evidence of it, and then come to examine your 
great reaſon taken from the corruption of human nature, and the inſtance 
you ſo often repeat, and build ſo much on, the apoſtaſy after the flood. To- 
leration, you ſay, would quickly and effectually extirpate the true religion 
throughout the world. What now is the means to preſerve true religion in 
the world? If you may be believed, it is force; but not all force, great ſe- 
. verities, fire, faggot, impriſonment, loſs of eſtate, &. Theſe will do more 
harm than good; it is only lower and moderate penalties, ſome tolerable 
inconveniencies, can do the buſineſs. If then moderate force hath not been 
all along, no, nor any where, made uſe of for the preſervation of the true 
religion; the maintenance and ſupport of the true religion in the world, has 
not been owing to what you oppoſe to Toleration ; and ſo your argument 
againſt Toleration is out of doors. | 
You give us in this and the foregoing pages the grounds of your fear ;.-it 
is the corruption of human nature which oppoſes the true religion. You ex- 
light and ſtrength, for it could have nothing of either, but merely by the 
advantage it had in. the corruption and pravity of human nature, finding 
out to itſelf more agreeable religions than the true. For, ſay you, what- 
ever hardſhips ſome. falſe religions may impoſe, it will however always be 
** eaſter. to carnal worldly-minded men, to give even their firſt- born for their 
tranſgreſſions, than to mortify their luſts from which they ſpring; which 
no religion hut the true requires of them,” I wonder, ſaying this, how you 
could any longer. miſtake the magiſtrate's duty, in reference to religion, and 
| 412 | not 
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preſs it thus, Idolatry prevailing againſt it | the true religion] not by its own 
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not ſee wherein force truly can and ought to be ſerviceable to it. What 
you have ſaid, plainly ſhews you, that the aſſiſtance the magiſtrate's autho. 
rity can give'to the true religian, is in ſubduing of luſts; and its bein 

directed againſt pride, injuſtice, rapine, luxury and debauchery, and thoſe 
other immoralities which come properly under his cognizance, and may be 
corrected by puniſhments ;' and not by the impoſing of creeds and cere- 
monies, as you tell us. Sound and decent, you might have left out, whereof 
their fancies, and not the law of God, will always be judge, and conſe. 


quently the rule. | 
Taz caſe between the true and falſe religions, as you have ſtated it, in 


- ſhort, ſtands thus, True religion has always light and ſtrength of its own, 


«« ſufficient to prevail with all that ſeriouſly conſider it, and without prejudice, 
„  Idolatry or falſe religions have nothing of light or ſtrength to prevail with.“ 
Why then does not the true religion prevail againſt the falſe, having fo much 
the advantage in light and ſtrength ? The counterbalance of prejudice hin- 
ders. And wherein does that confiſt? The drunkard muſt part with his 
cups and companions, and the as 4 om man with his pleaſures. The 

roud and vain muſt lay by all exceſs in apparel, furniture, and attendance; 
and money (the ſupport of all theſe) muſt be got only by the ways of juſtice, 
honeſty, and fair induſtry: and every one mult live peaceably, uprightly, and 
friendly with his neighbour. Here then the magiſtrate's aſſiſtance is want- 
ing: here they may and ought to interpoſe their power, and by ſeverities 


againſt drunkenneſs; laſciviouſneſs, and all ſorts of debauchery ; by a ſteady 


and unrelaxed puniſhment of all the ways of fraud and injuſtice; and by 
their adminiſtration, countenance, and example, reduce the irregularities of 


men's manners into order, and bring ſobriety, peaceableneſs, induſtry, and 


honeſty into faſhion. 'This is their proper buſineſs every-where; and for this 
they have a commiſſion from God, both by the light of nature and revela- 
tion; and by this, removing the great counterpoiſe, which lies in ſtrictneſs 
of life, and is ſo ſtrong a bias, with the greateſt part, againſt the true religion, 
they would caſt the balance on that fide. For if men were forced by 
the magiſtrate to live ſober, honeſt, and ſtrict lives, whatever their religion 
were, would not the advantage be on the ſide of truth, when the gratifying 
of their luſts were not to be obtained by forſaking her? In men's lives lies 
the main obſtacle to right opinions in by nd and if you will not believe 
me, yet what a very rational man of the church of England ſays in the caſe, 
Dr. Bentley, in his ſermon of the folly of atheiſm, p. 16, will deſerve to be 
remembered; '* Did religion beſtow heaven, without any forms and condi- 


tions, indifferently upon all; if the crown of life was hereditary, and free 


0 to good and bad, and not ſettled by covenant upon the ele& of God only, 
4s boek 6s live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world; I believe 
there would be no fuch ching as an infidel among us. And without contro- 
«. yerſy it is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes profane 
ſcofſteꝶs ſo willing to let go the expectation of it. It is not the articles of 
<<, the creed; but theit duty to God and their neighhour, that is ſuch an in- 
<. conſent incredible legend. They will not practiſe the gules of religion, 


« and 


.- 
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4% and therefore they cannot believe the . doftrines” of it.” The ingenious 
author will pardon me the change of one word, which I doubt not but ſuits 
his opinion, though it did not ſo well that argument he was then on. 
You grant the true religion has always light and ſtrength to prevail; falſe 
religions have neither. Take away the ſatisfaction of men's luſts, and which 
then, I pray, hath the advantage? Will men, againſt the light of their rea- 
fon, do violence to their underſtandings, and forſake truth, and ſalvation too, 
tis? You: tell us here, No religion but the true requires of men the 
7% difficult: taſk of mortifying their luſts.” This being granted you, what 
ſervice will this do. you to prove the neceſſity of force to puniſh all diſſenters 
in England ? Do none of their religions require the mortifying of luſts as 
well-as yours? wy | Wo. 
-AND now, let us conſider your inſtance whereon you build ſo much, that 


we hear of it over and over again. For you tell us, Idolatry prevailed, but P. 7. 


« yet not by the help of force, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn. And again, 


% That truth left to. ſhift for herſelf will not do well enough, has been ſuffi- P. 10, 


« ciently ſhewn.” What you have done to ſhew this, is to be ſeen, where 


you tell us, Within how few generations after the flood, the worſhip of P. 6. 


««.falſe Gods prevailed againſt the religion which Noah profeſſed, and taught 
% his children, (which was undoubtedly the true religion) almoſt to the utter 
«excluſion of it, (though that at firſt was the only religion in the world) 
* :without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, for any 
thing we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times, as we may reaſonably: beheve, 
% conſidering that it found an entrance into the world, and entertainment in 
*-it, when it could have no ſuch aid, or aſſiſtance. Of which (beſides the 
corruption of human nature) you ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe be aſ- 
* figned, or none more probable than this, that the powers then in being 
did not do what they might and ought to have done, towards the prevent- 
“ing or checking that horrible apoſtaſy. Here you tell us, that the wor- 
_« (hip-ofi falſe gods, within a very few generations after the flood, prevailed 
s again{t the true religion, almoſt to the utter excluſion of it.” This you 
ſay indeed, but without any proofs; and unleſs that be ſhewing, you have 
not, as you pretend, any way thewn it. Out of what records, I beſeech you, 
have you it, that the true religion was almoſt wholly, extirpated out of the 
world, within a few generations after the flood? The Scripture, the largeſt 
hiſtory we have of thoſe times, ſays nothing of it; nor does, as I remember, 
mention any as guilty of idglatry, within two or three hundred years after the 
flood: In Canaan itſelf, I do not think that you can out of any credible hi- 
Rory. ſhew, that there was any idolatry, within ten or twelve generations. 
after Noah; much leſs: that it had ſo overſpread the world, and extirpated 
the true religion, out of that part of it, here the ſcene lay of thoſe actions 
recorded in the hiſtory of th Bible. In Abraham's time, Melchiſedeck who 
was king of Salem, was alſo the prieſt of the moſt high God. We read that 
God, with an immediate hand, puniſhed miraculoufly, firſt mankind, at the 
_ confufion.of: Babel, and afterward. Sodom, and four other cities; but in nei- 

ther of theſe places is there any. the leaſt mention of 1dolatry, by which they 


- 
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provoked God, and drew down vengeance on themſelves. ' So that truly you 

ave ſhewn nothing at all; and what the Scripture ſhews is againſt you 
For beſides, that it is plain by Melchiſedeck the king of Salem, and prieſt 
of the moſt high God, to whom Abraham paid tithes, that all the land of 
Canaan was not yet overſpread with idolatry, though afterwards in the time 
of Joſhua, by the forfeiture was therefore made of it to the Iſraelites, one 
may have reaſon to ſuſpect it were more defiled with it, than any part of the 
world: beſides Salem, I ſay, he that reads the ſtory of Abimelech, Gen. 
XX, XX1, xxvi, will have reaſon to think, that he alſo and his kingdom, 
though Philiſtines, were not then infected with idolatry. 

Yov think they, and almoſt all mankind were idolaters, but you may be 
miſtaken; and that which may ſerve to ſhew it, is the example of Elijah the 
prophet, who was at leaſt as infallible a gueſſer as you, and was as well in- 
ſtructed in the ſtate and hiſtory of his own country and time, as you can be 
in the ſtate of the whole world three or four thouſand years ago. Elijah 
thought that idolatry had wholly extirpated the true religion out of Iſrael, * 
and complains thus to God: The children of Iſrael have forſaken thy co- 
*« venant, thrown down thy altars, and flain thy prophets with the ſword : 
« and J, even I alone, am left, and they ſeek my life, to take it away,” 
1 Kings xix. 10. And he is ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he repeats it again, 
verſe 14; and yet God tells him, that he had there yet ſeven thouſand knees 

that had not bowed to Baal, ſeven thouſand that were not idolaters: though 
this was in the reign of Ahab, a king zealous for idolatry ; and in a kingdom 
ſet up in an idolatrous worſhip, which had continued the national religion, 
eſtabliſhed and promoted by the continued ſucceſhon of ſeveral idolatrous 
princes. And though the national religions ſoon after the flood were falſe, 
which you are far enough from proving ; how does it thence follow, that 
T. 9. the true religion was near extirpated ? which it muſt needs quite have been, 
before St. Peter's time, if there were ſo great reaſon to fear, as you tell us, 
that the true religion, without the aſſiſtance of force, would in a much 
«© ſhorter time, than any one that does not well conſider the matter would 
„imagine, be moſt effectually extirpated throughout the world.” For 
above two thouſand years after Noah's time, St. Peter tells us, that in 
„every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted 
«© by him; Acts x. 35. By which words, and by the occaſion on which 
they were ſpoken, it is manifeſt, that in countries where for two thouſand 
years together no force Had bee uſed for the ſupport of Noah's true reli- 
gion, it was not yet wWholly extirpated. But that you may not think it was 
10 hear, that there was but one left; only Cornelius, if you will look into 
Acts xvit: 4, you will find a gteat multitude of them at Theſſalonica, And 
<<. of the devout Greeks a great multitude believed, and conſorted path Pjul 
„and Silas“ And again, verſe ty; more of them in Athens, a city wholly 
given to Wolatry.- For:thit thoſe SEGA Which. we tranſlate devout, and. 
whereof-itrany are mentioned'in*the Acts, were Gentiles, who. worthipped 
the true God, ànd Kept the precepts of Noah,” Mr. Mede has abundantly 
proved. So that &hatſbever you, who have well conſidered the matter, 
may imagine of the ſhortneſs of time, wherein Noah's religion would be 
* N C effectually 
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0% effectually extirpated throughout the world,“ without the aſſiſtance of 
force; we find it at Athens, at Philippi, at Corinth, amongſt the Romans, 
in Antioch of Piſidia, in Theſſalonica, above two thouſand years after, and 
that not ſo near being extinguiſhed, but that in ſome of thoſe places the pro- 
feſlors of it were numerous; at Theſſalonica they are called a great multi- 
tude; at Antioch many : and how many of them were in other parts of the 
world, whereof there was no occaſion to make mention in that ſhort hiſtory 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles, who knows? If they anſwered, in other places, 
to what were found in theſe, as what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe they ſhould 
not? I think we may imagine them to be as many, as there were effectually 
of the true religion Chriſtians in Europe, a little before the reformation ; 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance the Chriſtian religion had from authority, after 
the withdrawing of miracles. J SET Ts 23627 Sh 
Bor you have a falvo, for you write warily, and endeavour to fave your- 
ſelf on all hands; you ſay, There is great reaſon to fear, that without God's 
* EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, it would in a much ſhorter time, than 
« any one, who does not well conſider the matter, would imagine, be moſt 
« effectually extirpated by it, throughout the world.” It is without doubt 
the providence of God which governs the affairs both of the world and his 
church ; and to that, whether you call it ordinary or extraordinary, you may 
truſt the preſervation of his church, without the uſe of ſuch means, as he has 
no-where appointed or authorized. You fancy force neceſſary to preſerve 
the true religion, and hence you conclude the magiſtrate authorized, without 
any farther commiſſion from God, to uſe it, “if there be no other means 
left;“ and therefore that muſt be uſed : if religion ſhould be preſerved 
without it, it 1s by the extraordinary providence of God; where extraordi- 
nary fignifies nothing, but begging the thing in queſtion. The true religion 
has been preſerved many ages, in the church, without force. Ay, ſay you, 
that was by the © extraordinary providence of God.” His providence which 
over-rules all events, we eaſily grant it: but why extraordinary providence? 
becauſe force was neceſlary to preſerve it. And why was force neceſlary ? 
becauſe otherwiſe, without “ extraordinary providence,” it cannot be pre- 
ſerved. In ſuch circles, covered under good words, but miſapplied, one 
might ſhew you taking many a turn in your anſwer, if it were fit to waſte 
others time to trace your wanderings. God has appointed preaching, teach- 
ing, perſuaſion, inſtruction, as a means to continue and propagate his true 
religion in the world; and if it were any where preſerved and propagated 
without that, we might call it his “extraordinary providence ;” but the 
means he has appointed being uſed, we may conclude, that men. have done 
their duties, and ſo may leave it to his providence, however we will call it, to 
preſerve the little flock, which he bids not to fear, to the end of the world. 
Bur let us return again to what you ſay, to make good this hypetheſis of 
yours, That idolatry entered firſt into the world by the contrivance, and 
ſpread itſelf by the endeavours of private men, without the aſſiſtance of the 


magiſtrates, and thoſe in power. To prove this, you tell us, “ that it found P. 6. 


* entrance into the world, and entertainment in it, when it could have no. 


7 « ſuch 
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* fnch aid or aſſiſtance. When was this, I beſeech you, that idolatry found 
this entrance into the world? Under what King's reign was it, that yon 
are ſo poſitive it could have no ſuch aid or aſſiſtance ? If you had named the 
time, the thing. though of no great moment to you, had been ſure. But now 
we may very juſtly queſtion this bare aflertion of yours, For fince we find: 
as far back as we have any hiſtery of it, that the great men of the world 
were always forward to ſet up and promote idolatry and falſe religions; you 
ought to have given us ſome reaſon why, without authority from hiſtory, 
you afirm that idolatry, at its entrance into the world, had not that aſſiſt- 
anee from men in power, which it never failed of afterwards. Who they 
were that made Iſrael to fin, the Scripture tells us. Their kings were {9 
zealons promoters of idolatty, that there is ſcarce any one of them, that has 
not that brand left upon him in holy writ. . | | 
Ons of the firſt falſe religions, whoſe riſe and way of propagating we have 
an account of in ſacred hiſtory, was by an ambitious uſurper, who, having 
rebelled againſt his maſter, with a falſe title ſet up a falſe religion, to ſecure 
His power and dominion. Why this might not have been done before ſero- 


| bbam's days, and idols ſet up at other places as well as at Dan and Bethel, to 
ſerve politick ends, will need ſome other proof, than barely ſaying, it could 


not be fo at firſt. The devil, unleſs much more ignorant, was not leſs buſy 
in thoſe days to engage princes in his favour; and to weave religion into affairs 
of ſtate; the better to introduce his worſhip, and ſupport idolatry, by accom- 
modating it to the ambition, vanity, or ſuperſtition, of men in power: and 
therefore you may as well fay, that the corruption of human nature, as that 
the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, did not, in thoſe days, help forward falſe 
religions ; becauſe your reading has furniſhed you with no particular mention 


P. 6. of it out of hiſtory. But you need but ſay, that the worſhip of falſe gods 


<< prevailed without any aid from force, or the aſſiſtance of the powers in 
«© being, for any thing we find in the hiſtory of thoſe times, and then you 
have ſufficiently ſhewn, what? even that you have juſt nothing to ſhew for 
your aſſertion. a | | 

Bor whatever that any thing is, which you find in hiſtory, you may meet 
with men, whoſe reading yet I will not compare with yours, who think 
they have found in hiſtory, that princes, and thoſe in power, firſt corrupted 
the true religion, by ſetting up the images and ſymbols of their predeceſſors 
in their temples, which, by their influence, and the ready obedience of the 
prieſts they appointed, were in ſucceſſion of time propoſed to the people as 
objects of their worſhip. Thus they think they find in hiſtory that Iſis, 
queen of Egypt, with her counſellor Thoth, inſtituted the funeral rites of 
King Ofiris, by the honour done to the ſacred ox. They think they find allo 
in hiſtory, that the ſame Thoth, who was alſo king of Egypt in his turn, in- 
vented the figures of the firſt Egyptian gods, Saturn, Dagon, Jupiter Ham- 
mon, and the reſt : that is, the figures of their ſtatues or idols; and that he 
inſtituted the worſhip and ſacrifices of theſe gods: and his inſtitutions were 


- ſo well aſſiſted by thoſe in authority, and obſerved by the prieſts they ſet up, 


that the worſhip of-thoſe gods ſoon became the religion of that, and a pattern 


to other nations. And here we may perhaps, with good reaſon, place * 
| riſe 
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riſe and original of idolatry after the flood, there being nothing of this kind 
more ancient. So ready was the ambition, vanity, or ſuperſtition of princes, 
to introduce their predeceſſors into the divine worſhip of the people; to ſe- 
cure to themſelyes the greater veneration from their ſubjects, as deſcended 
from the gods; or to erect ſuch a worſhip, and fuch a prieſthood, as might 
awe the blinded and ſeduced people into that obedience they deſired. Thus 
Ham, by the authority of his ſucceſſors, the rulers of Egypt, is firſt brought 
for the honour of his name and memory into their temples; and never left, 
till he is erected into a god, and made Jupiter Hammon, &c. which faſhion 
took afterwards with the princes of other countries. 
Was not the great one of the Eaſtern nations, Baal, or' Jupiter Belus, 
one of the firſt Kings of Aſſyria? And which, I pray, is the more likely, 
that courts, by their inſtruments the prieſts, ſhould thus advance the honour 
of kings amongſt the people for the ends of ambition and power ; or the 
people find out theſe refined ways of doing it, and introduce them into courts 
for the enſlaving themſelves ? What idolatry does your hiſtory tell you of 
among the Greeks, before Phoroneus and Danaus kings of the Argives, and 
Cecrops and Theſeus kings of Attica, and Cadmus king of Thebes, intro- 
duced it? An art of rule it js probable they borrowed from the Egyptians. 
So that if you had not youched the ſilence of hiſtory, without 2 it, 
you would poſſibly have found, that in the firſt ages princes, by their in- 
fluence and aid; by the help and artifice of the prieits they employed ; their 
fables of- their gods, their myſterics and oracles, and all the aſſiſtance they 
could give it by their authority; did ſo much againft the truth, before di- 
rect force was grown into faſhion, and appeared openly ; that there would be 
little reaſon of putting the guard and propagation of the true religion into 
their hands now, and arming them with force to promote it. "4 
THAT this was the original of idolatry in the world, and that it was bor- 
rowed by other magiſtrates from the Egyptians, is farther evident, in that 
this worſhip was ſettled in Egypt, and grown the national religion there, 
before the gods of Greece and ſeveral other idolatrous countries were born. 
For though they took their pattern of deifying their deceaſed princes from 
the Egyptians, and kept, as near as they could, to the number and genealo- 
gies of the Egyptian gods ; yet they took the names ſtill of ſome great men 
of their own, which they accommodated to the mythology of the Egyptians. 
Thus, by the aſſiſtance of the powers in being, idolatry entered into the world 
after the flood. Whereof, if there were not ſo clear footſteps in hiſtory, why 
yet ſhould you not imagine princes and magiſtrates, engaged in falſe religions, 
as ready to employ their power for the maintaining and promoting their falſe 
religions in thoſe days, as we find them now? And therefore, what you ſay 
in the next words, of the entrance of idolatry into the world, and the enter- 
tainment it found in it, will not paſs for ſo very evident, without proof; 
though you tell us ever ſo confidently, that you“ ſuppoſe, beſides the cor- 
** ruption of human nature, there can no other cauſe be aſſigned of it, or 
none more probable than this, that the powers then in being did not what 
* they might and ought to have done,” i. e. if you mean it to your purpoſe, 
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of worſhip, towards the preventing that horrible apoſtaſy.“ 
negligence of the powers in being, in that they did not do what they might 
and ought to have done, in uſing their authority to ſuppreſs the enormitics 
of men's manners, and correct the irregularity of their lives. But this was 
not all the affiſtance they gave to that horrible apoſtaſy : they were, as far as 


what they ought not to have done, by ſetting up falſe religions, and uſin 


NATIONAL religions, eſtabliſhed by authority, and enforced by the powers 


ſomething againſt liberty of conſcience. But to talk of that great apoſtaſy, 
Toleration then in the world, is to ſay what you pleaſe. 

bracing the true religion, is paſt doubt. But whether this be owing to 
Toleration, in matters of 1 tl is the queſtion. David deſcribes an 
„ that doeth good, no not one,” Pal. xiv. and yet I do not think you 


greateſt part cannot be ill without a Toleration, I am afraid you muſt be 
fain to Py 


leadeth to deſtruction, has had moſt travellers. I would be glad to know 


upon nonconformiſts ; ever prevailed to bring the greater number into the 


that find. | 8 
Tux corruption of human nature, you ſay, oppoſes the true religion. I 


let this alſo be granted you: and yet from hence it will not follow, that the 


couragement and aſſiſtance of the powers in being. 


a few generations after the flood; (which whether more in danger then, than 
in moſt ages ſince, is more than you can ſhew:) This will be ſtill the queſ- 
tion, whether the liberty of Tol. 

* being, contributed moſt to it? And whether there can be no other, nor more 
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uſe force your way, to make men conſider; or to“ impoſe creeds and ways 


I GRANT that the entrance and growth of idolatry might be owing to the 


hiſtory gives us any light, the promoters of it, and leaders in it; and did 


their authority to eſtabliſh them, to ſerve their corrupt and ambitious de- 
ſigns. | 


in being, we hear of every-where, as far back as we have any account of the 
riſe and growth of the religions of the world. Shew me any place, within 
thoſe few generations, wherein you ſay the apoſtaſy prevailed after the flood, 
where the magiſtrates being of the true religion, the ſubjects by the liberty 
of a Toleration were led into falſe religions; and then you will produce 
as wholly owing to Toleration, when you cannot produce one inſtance of 

THAT the majority of mankind were then, and always have been, by 
the corruption and pravity of human nature, led away, and kept from em- 


horrible corruption and apoſtaſy in his time, ſo as to ſay, There is none 
will ſay a Toleration then in that kingdom was the cauſe of it. If the 


nd out a Toleration in every country, and in all ages of the world. 
For I think it is true, of all times and places, that the broad way, that 


where it was that force, your way applied, i. e. with puniſhments only 


narrow way, that leads unto life; which our Saviour tells us, there are few 


grant it you. There was alfo, fay you, an horrible apoſtaſy after the flood; 
true religion cannot ſubſiſt and prevail in the world without the affiſtance of 
force, your way applied; till you have ſhewn, that the falſe religions, which 
were the inventions of men, grew up under Toleration, and not by the en- 


How near ſoever therefore the true religion was to be extinguiſhed within 


eration, or the authority of the powers 1" 


5 ; probable 


— 
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probable cauſed aſſigned, than the want of force your way applied, I ſhall 


leave the reader to judge. This I am ſure, whatever cauſes any one elſe 
ſhall aſſign, are as well proved as yours, if they offer them only as their 


conjectures. | 
Nor but that I think men could run into falſe and fooliſh ways of wor- 
ſhip, without the inſtigation or aſſiſtance of human authority; but the 
powers of the world, as far as we have any hiſtory, having been always for- 
ward enough; (true religion as little ſerving princes as private men's luſts) to 
take up wrong religions, and as forward to employ their authority to impoſe 
the religion, good or bad, which they had once taken up; I can ſee no rea- 
ſon why the not uſing of force, by the princes of the world, ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned as the ſole, or ſo much as the moſt probable cauſe of propagating the 
falſe religions of the world, or extirpating the true ; or how you can ſo po- 
fitively ſay, idolatry prevailed without any aſſiſtance from the powers in 
being. | | | 
er therefore hiſtory leads us to the magiſtrates, as the authors and pro- 
moters of idolatry in the world; to which we may ſuppoſe their not ſuppreſſ- 
ing of vice, joined as. another cauſe of the ſpreading of falſe religions; you 
were beſt conſider, whether you can ſtill ſuppoſe there can no other cauſe be 
aſſigned of the prevailing of the worſhip of falſe gods, but the magiſtrate's 
not interpoſing his authority in matters of religion. For that that cannot 
with any probability at all be aſſigned as any cauſe, I ſhall give you this far- 


- 


ther reaſon. You impute the prevailing of falſe religions to © the corruption and 


% pravity of human nature, left to itſelf, unbridled by authority.” Now if 
force, your way applied, does not at all bridle the corruption and pravity of 
human nature; the magiſtrate's not ſo interpoſing his authority, cannot be 
aſſigned as any cauſe at all of that apoſtaſy. So that let that apoſtaſy have 
what riſe, and ſpread as far as you pleaſe, it will not make one jot for force, 


your way applied; or ſhew that that can receive any aſſiſtance your way from 


authority. For your uſe of authority and force, being only to bring men to 
an out ward conformity to the national religion, «;$eaves the corruption and 
pravity of human nature as unbridled as before, as I have ſhewn elſewhere. _ 

You tell us, „that it is not true, that the true religion will prevail by 
« its own light and ſtrength, without miracles, or the aſſiſtance of the pow- 
ers in being, becauſe of the corruption of human nature.” And for this 
you give us an inſtance in the apoſtaſy preſently after the flood. And you tell 
us, that without the aſſiſtance of force it would preſently be extirpated out 
of the world. If the corruption of human nature be ſo univerſal, and fo 
ſtrong, that, without the help of ſorce, the true religion is too weak to ſtand 
it, and cannot at all prevail, without miracles or force; how come men ever 
to be converted, in countries where the national religion is falſe? If you ſay 
by extraordinary providence; what that amounts to, has been ſhewn. If 
you ſay this corruption is ſo potent in all men, as to oppoſe and prevail 
againſt the Goſpel, not aſſiſted by force or miracles; that is not true. If in 
molt men; ſo it is ſtill, even where force is uſed. For deſire you to name 
me a country, where the greateſt part are really and truly Chriſtians, ſuch 
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as you confidently believe Chriſt, at the laſt day, will 6wn to be ſo. In 
England having, as you do, excluded all the diflenters ; (or Elſe why would 
you have them! puniſhed, to bring them to embrace the true religion ?) you 
muſt, I fear, allow yourſelf a great latitude in thinking, if you think that 
the corruption of human nature does not fo far prevall, even amongſt con- 
formiſts, as to make the ignorance, and lives, of gteat numbers amon ſt 
them, ſuch as ſuits not at all with the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity. How eat 
their ignorance may be, in the more ſpiritual and elevated parts of the Chriſ. 
tian religion, may be gueſſed, by hike the reverend dich 

ſays of it, in reference 60 a rite of the church, the moſt eaſy and obvious to 


your way applied; for that does not ſo far work on the majority. If you 
ay it 1s neceffary, becauſe poſſibly it may work on ſome, which bare 


pours that greater puniſhments may work on others, and therefore they 
re 


* of the truth, but have l in unrighteouſneſs; and therefore God 
gives them up to believe a lye; no- body, I think, will deny. But that this 
cortuption of human nature works equally in all men, or in all ages; and ſo, 
that God will, or ever did, give up all men; not reſtrained by force, your 
way modified and applied, to believe a lye, (as all falſe religions are) that I yet 
ſee no reaſon to grant. Nor will this inſtance of Noah's religion, you ſo much 
rely on, ever perſuade, till you have proved, that from thoſe eight men 
which brought the true religion with chem into the new world, there were 
not eight thouſand, or eighty thouſand, which retained it in the world in the 
worſt times of the apoſtaſy. And ſecondly, till you have proved that the falſe 
feligions of the world prevailed, without any aid from force, or the afliſt- 
ance of the powers in being. And thirdly, that the decay of the true reli- 
ion was for want of force, your moderate force; neither of which you have 
at all proved, as I think it manifeſt. 1165 
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Ox conſideration mote touching Noah, and his religion, give me leave to 
ſuggeſt, and that is, if force were ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of true religion, 
as you make It; it is ſtrange, God, who gave him precepts about other things, 
ſhould never reveal this to him, nor any- body elſe, that I know. To this 
you, who have confeſſed the Sctipture not to have given the magiſtrate 
« this commiſſion, muſt ſay, that it is plain enough in the commiſſion 
that he has from the law of nature, and ſo needed not any revelation, to in- 
ſtruct the magiſtrate in the right he has to uſe force. I confeſs the magiſ- 
trates have uſed force in matters of teligion, and have been as confidently 
and conſtantly put upon it by their prieſts, as if they had as clear a com- 
miſſion from heaven, as St. Peter had to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles. 


6 2,T ! 


But yet it is plain, notwithſtanding that commiſſion from the law of nature, 


there needs ſome farther inſtruftion from revelation; ſince it does not appear, 
that they have found out the right uſe of force, ſuch as the true religion re- 
quires for its preſervation; and though you have, after ſeveral thouſands of 
years, at laſt diſcovered it; yet it is very imperfectly ; you not being able to 
tell, if a law were now to be made againſt thoſe who have not conſidered as 
they ought, what are thoſe moderate penalties which are to be employed 
againſt them; though yet without that all the reſt ſignifies nothing. But 
however doubtful you are in this, I am glad to find you fo direct, in putting 
men's rejecting the true religion, upon the difficulty they have to **mortify 
their luſts, which the true religion requires of them,” and I deſire you to 
temembet it in other places, where I have occaſion to mind you of it. 

To conclude, That we may ſee the great advantage your cauſe will re- 
telve from that inſtance, you ſo much rely on, of the apoſtaſy after the flood, 
I ſhall oppoſe another to it. You ſay, that . idolatry prevailed in the world, 
* ih a few generations, almoſt to the utter excluſion of the true religion, 
without any aid from force, or aſſiſtance of the powers in being, by reaſon 
of Toleration.” And therefore you think there is great reaſon to fear, that 
the true religion would, by Toleration, quickly be moſt effectually extirpated 
* throughbut the world: And I ſay, that after Chriſtianity was received for 


the religion of the empire, and whilſt political laws, and force, interpoſed in it, 


an horrible apoſtaſy prevailed, to almoſt the utter excluſion of true religion, 
and a ener introducing of idolatry. And therefore I think there is great 

teaſon to fear more harm than good, from the uſe of force in religion. 
Txr1s I think as good an argument againſt, as yours for, force, and ſome- 
thing better; ſince what you build on is only preſumed by you, not proved 
from hiſtory : whereas the matter of fact here is well known; nor will you 
any it, when you conſider 'the ſtate of religion in Chriſtendom under the 
aſſiſtance of that force, which you tell us ſucceeded and ſupplied the place 
of withdrawn miracles, which in your opinion are ſo neceflaty in the ab- 
ſence of force, that you make that the reaſon of their continuance ; and tell 
us, they were continued till force could be had; not ſo much for evincing 
* the truth of the Chriſtian religion, as to ſupply the want of the magil- 
„ ttate's affiſtahce.” So that Whenever force failed, there according to your 
hypotheſis are miracles to ſupply its want; for, without one 6f them, the 
tiue 
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the reformation, is ſo well known, that it will be hard to find what ſervice 


+ Toleration, ſuch as the author propoſed ; which I challenge you to ſhew me 


© mighty, not many noble,” 1 Cor i. 26, is the ſtyle of the Goſpel ; and I 


come, as well as to the firſt : for God, as St. Paul tells us, has choſen the 
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true religion, if we may believe you, will ſoon. be utterly extirpated; and what 
force, in the abſence of miracles, produced in Chriſtendom ſeveral ages before 


your way of arguing will do any but the Romiſh religion. 

Bur to take your argument in its full latitude, you ſay, but you ſay it 
without book, that there was once a Toleration. in the world. to the almoſt 
utter extirpation of the true religion; and I ſay to you, that as far as records 
authorize either opiniop, we may ſay force has been always uſed in matters 
of religion, to the great prejudice.of the true religion, and the profeſſors of 
it. And there not being an age wherein you can ſhew me, upon a fair tria] 
of an eſtabliſhed national Toleration, that the true religion was extirpated, or 
endangered, ſo much as you, pretend by it: . (whereas. there is no age, where- 
of we have ſufficient hiſtory to judge of this matter, wherein it will not be 
eaſy to find that the true religion, and its followers, ſuffered by force) you 
will in vain endeavour, by inſtances, to prove the ill effects, or uſeleſſneſs of 


Was ever ſet up in the world, or that the true religion ſuffered by it; and it 
is. to the want of it, and the reſtraints and diſadvantages the true religion has 
lahoured under, its ſo little ſpreading in the world will juſtly be imputed : 
until, from better experiments, you have ſomething to ſay againſt it. 
.Our Saviour has promiſed that he will build his church on this funda- 
mental truth, that he is Chriſt the ſon of God; ſo that the gates of hell 
*« ſhall not prevail againſt it:“ and this I believe, though you tell us the true 
religion is, not able to ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of force, when miracles 
ceaſe. . I do not remember that our Saviour any where promiſes any other 
aſſiſtance but that of his Spirit ; or gives his little flock any encouragement to 
expect much countenance or help from the great men of the world; or the 
coercive power of the magiſtrates ; nor any where authorizes them to uſe it 
for the ſupport of his church; © not many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many 


believe will be found to belong to all ages of the church militant, paſt and to 


e fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſe, and the weak things of the 
« world to confound the mighty ;” and this not only till miracles ceaſed, but 
ever ſince. To be hated for Chriſt's name fake, and by much tribulation 
« to enter into the kingdom of heaven,” has been the general and conſtant. 
lot of the people of God, as well as it ſeems to be the current ftrain of the 
New Teſtament ; which promiſes nothing of ſecular power or greatneſs; 
ſays nothing of kings being nurſing fathers, or queens nurſing mothers:“ 
which ow, $41 whatever meaning it have, it is like our Saviour would 
not have omitted to ſupport his church with ſome hopes and aſſurance of 
ſuch aſſiſtance, if it were to have any accompliſhment before his ſecond 
coming; when Iſrael ſhall come in again, and with the Gentiles make up 
the fulneſs of his glorious kingdom. But the tenor of the New Teſtament 
is, All that will live godly in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall ſuffer perſecution, 
„ 25 1 MO 4 
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In your Argument conſidered,” you tell us, “that no man can fail of A. p. 7. 


« finding the way of ſalvation that ſeeks it as he ought.” In my anſwer, I 
take notice to you, that the places of Scripture you cite to prove it, point out 
this way of ſeeking as we ought, to be a good life: as particularly that of St. 
John, If any one will do his will, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether 


te jt be of God: upon which I uſe theſe words: © So that theſe places, if L. II. p. 356. 


« they prove what you cite them for, that no man can fail of finding the 
« way of ſalvation, who ſeeks it as he ought; they do alſo prove, that a 
« good life is the only way to ſeek as we ought; and that therefore the ma- 
« giſtrates, if they would put men upon ſeeking the way of ſalvation as the 

« ought, ſhould by their laws and penalties force them to a good life; a good 
« converſation being the ſureſt and readieſt way to a right underſtanding. 
« And that if magiſtrates will ſeverely and impartially ſet themſelves againſt 
« vice, in-whomſoever it is found, true religion will be ſpread wider—than 
« ever hitherto it has been by the impoſition of creeds and ceremonies.” To 
this you reply, © Whether the magiſtrates ſetting themſelves ſeverely and im- 
« partially againſt what you ſuppole I call vice; or the impoſition of ſound 
& creeds and decent ceremonies; does more conduce to the ſpreading the true 
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« religion, and rendering it fruitful in the lives of its profeſſors, we need 


% not examine; you confeſs, you think both together do beſt; and this, 
« you think, is as much as needs be ſaid to that paragraph.” If it had been 
« put to you, whether a good living, or a good prebend, would more con- 
duce to the enlarging your fortune, I think it would be allowed you as 
no. improper or unlikely anſwer, what you fay here, © I think both toge- 
% ther would do beſt; but here the caſe is otherwiſe : your thinking deter- 
mines not the point: and other people of equal authority may, and I will 
anſwer for it, do think otherwife : but becauſe I pretend to no authority, I 
will give you a reaſon, why your, thinking is inſufficient. You tell us, that 
e force is not a fit means, where it is not neceſſary as well as uſeful;” and 
you prove it to be neceſſary, becauſe there is no other means left. Now if 
the ſeverity of the magiſtrate, againſt what I call vice, will, as you will 
not deny, promote a good life, and that be the right way to ſeek the truths 
of religion; here is another means beſides impoſing of creeds and ceremonies, 
to promote the true religion; and therefore your argument for its neceſſity, 
becauſe of no other means left, being gone, you cannot ſay “ both together 
are beſt,” when one of them being not neceſſary, is therefore, by your own 
confeſſion, not to be uſed. | —_— 
_ I navins faid, That if ſuch an indirect and at a diſtance uſefulneſs were 
ſufficient to juſtify the uſe of force, the magiſtrate might make his ſubjects 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven: you reply, that you“ ſuppoſe I will 
not fay caſtration is neceſſary, becauſe-you hope I acknowledge, that mar- 
* riage, and that grace which God denies to none, who {ſeriouſly afk it, 
are ſufficient for that purpoſe.” And I hope you acknowledge, that 
preaching, admonitions and inſtructions, and that grace which God denies 
to none. who ſeriouſly aſk. it, are ſufficient for ſalvation. So that by this 
anſwer of yours, there being no more neceſſity of force to make men of the 
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true religion, than there is of caſtration to make men chaſte; it will ſtill 


remain that the magiſtrate, when he thinks fit, may, upon your principles 
as well caſtrate men to make them chaſte, as uſe force to make them embrace 
the truth that muſt ſave them. | 224 9 -> 

Ir caſtration be not neceſſary, © becauſe marriage and the grace of God are 
* ſufficient,” without it: nor will force be neceſſary, becauſe preaching 
and the grace of God are ſufhcient without it ; and this, I think, by your own 
rule, where you tell us, Where there are many uſeful means, and ſome of 
« them are ſufficient without the reſt, there is no neceſſity of uſing them all.” 
So that you mult either quit your neceſſity of force, or take in caſtration too: 
which, however it might not go down with the untractable and deſperately 


* 


perverſe and obſtinate people in theſe Weſtern countries, yet is a doctrine, you 


may hope, may meet with a bezter reception in the Ottoman empire, and re- 
commend you to ſome of my Mahometans. = 

To my ſaying, © If what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to he 
* concluded ſo, we might be in danger to be obliged to believe the pretended 


_ «© miracles of the church of Rome, by your way of reaſoning ; unleſs we will 


we 


rr 


t ſay, that which without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 
<« Diſpoſer and Governor of all things does not uſe all uſeful means for pro: 
„ moting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” This, I 
think, will conclude as much for miracles as for force: you reply, “you think 
„it will not; for in the place I intend, you ſpeak not. of uſeful, but of com- 
«« petent, 1. e. ſufficient means. Now competent or- ſufficient means are 
«« neceſſary ; but you think no man will ſay that all uſeful means are ſo: and 
therefore though, as you affirm, it cannot be ſaid without impiety, that 
te the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not furniſhed 
* mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour in the 
world, and the good of ſouls ; yet it is very agreeable with piety, and with 
truth too, to ſay that he does not now uſe all uſeful means: becauſe as none 
of his attributes obliges him to uſe more than ſufficient means; ſo he may 


cc 


* uſe ſufficient means, without uſing all uſeful means. For where there are 


- 
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« many uſeful means, and ſome of them are ſufficient without the reſt, there 


is no neceſſity of them all. So that from God's not uſing miracles now, to 
promote the true religion, I cannot conclude that he does not think them 
uſeful now, but only that he does not think them neceflary. And there- 
*« fore, though what we are apt to think uſeful, were thence to be concluded 


cc 


% fo; yet if whatever is ufeful, be not likewiſe to be concluded neceſſary, 


there is no reaſon to fear that we ſhould be obliged to believe the miracles 
% pretended to by the church of Rome. For if miracles be not now neceſſary, 
„ there is no inconyenience in thinking the miracles pretended to by the 
church of Rome to be but pretended miracles.” To which I anſwer, 
Put it how you will, for competent means, or uſeful means, it will conclude 
for miracles ſtill as much as for force. Your words are theſe, * If ſuch a de- 
«© pree of outward force, as has been mentioned, be really of great and ne- 


ceſſary uſe for the advancing theſe ends, as taking the world as we find it, 


« you fay, you think it appears to be; then it muſt be acknowledged there 
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« is a right ſomewhere to uſe it for the advancing thoſe ends; unleſs we 
« will fay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign 
% Diſpoſer of all things has not furniſhed mankind with competent means 
« for the promoting his own honour in the world, and the good of ſouls.” 
What, I beſeech you, now is the ſum of this argument, but this, „force 
« js of great and neceſſary uſe; therefore the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of 
«« all things, who will not leave mankind unfurniſhed (which it would be 
« impiety to ſay) of competent means for the promoting his honour in the 
« world, and the good of ſouls, has given ſomewhere a right to uſe it ?” 
LET us try it now, whether it will not do as well for miracles, Miracles 
« are of great and neceſſary uſe, as great and neceſſary at leaſt as force; 
« therefore the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer of all things, who will not leave 
« mankind unfurniſhed, which it would be impiety to ſay, of competent 
« means for the promoting his honour in the world, and the good of fouls,” 
has given | pe, wk a power of miracles. I aſk you, when I in the ſecond 
Letter uſed your own words, applied to miracles inſtead of force, would they 


not. conclude then as well for miracles as for force. For you muſt remem- 


ber there was not then in all your ſcheme one word of miracles to ſupply 
the place of force. Force alone was mentioned, force alone was neceflary, 
all was laid on force. Nor was it eaſy to divine, that miracles ſhould be 
taken in, to mend the defects of your hypotheſis ; which in your anſwer to 
me you now have done, and I cafily allow it, without holding you to any 
thing you have ſaid, and ſhall always do ſo. For, ſeeking truth, and not 
triumph, as you frequently ſuggeſt, 1 ſhall always take your hypotheſis as 
you pleaſe to reform it, and either embrace. it, or ſhew you why I do not. 
LET us ſee therefore, whether this argument will do any better now your 
ſcheme is mended, and you make force or miracles neceſſary. If force or mi- 


racles are . of great and neceſſary. uſe for the promoting true religion, and 
« the ſalvation of ſouls; then it muſt be acknowedged, that there is ſome- 


here a right to uſe the one, or a power to do the other, for the advan- 
« cing thoſe ends; unleſs we will ſay, what without impiety cannot be ſaid, 
that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has not fur- 


* niſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own honour, 


1 and the good of ſouls.” From whence it will follow, if your argument 
be good, that where men have not a right to uſe force; there ſtill we are 


to expect miracles, unleſs we will ſay, &c. Now where the magiſtrates are 


not of the true religion, there by this part of your ſcheme there is a right in 
no- body to uſe force; for if there were, what need of miracles, as you tell us 
there was, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, to ſupply that want? Since the 
magiſtrates, who were of, falſe religions then, were furniſhed with as much 


right, if that were enough, as they are now. So that where the magiſtrates 


are of falſe religions, there you muſt, upon your principles, affirm miracles 
are ſtill to ſupply the want of force; : unleſs you will ſay, what without im- 
*« piety cannot be ſaid, that the wiſe and benign. Diſpoſer and. Governor of 
* all things hath not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the pro- 
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far this will favour the pretences of the church of Rome to miracles in the 


kaft and Weſt Indies, and other parts not under popiſh governments, you 
were beſt conſider. This is evident, that in all countries where the true 
religion is not received for the religion of the ſtate, and ſupported and cn. 
couraged by the laws of it; you muſt allow miracles to be as neceſſary nov. 
as ever they were any where in the world, for the ſu; ply of the want of 
force, /beforeithe; magiſtrates were Chriſtians. And» then what advantage 


your docttine gives to the ehurch of Rome, is very viſible. For they, like 


you; ſuppoſing: theirs the one only true religion, are ſupplied by you with 


this argument for it, viz. That the “ true religion will not prevail by its 


% on light and ſtrength, without the aſſiſtance of miracles or authority. 
« Which are the competent means, which, without impiety, , it cannot be 
1 ſaid, that the wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things has 


not furniſhed mankind with!“ From whenge they will not think it hard 


to draw this conſequence, that therefore the wife and benign Governor of 


all things has continued in their church the power of miracles; (which 
yours does not ſo much as pretend to) to ſupply the want of the magiſtrate's 


aſſiſtance, + where that cannot be had: to make the true religion prevail. And 
if a Papiſt ſhould preſs you with this argument, I would gladly know what 
p ook weeeare pe: 


Tuo this be enough' to make good what I ſaid, yet ſince I ſeek truth, 
more than my on juſtification, let us examine a little what it is you here 


fay of competent means. Competent means, you ſay, are neceſſary; but you 
4 think no man will fay, all uſeful means are ſo. If you think you ſpeak 
plain, clear, determined ſenſe, when you uſed: this good Engliſh word. com- 
— L pity you: if you did it with ſtill; F ſend you to my Pagans and 

Hahometans. But this ſafe way of talking, though it be not altogether ſo 


clear, yet it ſo often occurs in you, tffat it is hard to judge, whether it be 


art or nature. Now pray what do you mean hy mankind's being furniſhed 
with competent means?” If it be ſuch means as any are prevailed on by 


ta embrace the truth that muſt fave them, preaching is a competent. means; 


for by preaching alone, without force, many are prevailed on, and become 
ttuly Chriſtians; and then your force, by your own confeſſion, is not ne- 


E51. 


ceffary.... If by competent; you underſtand ſuch means, by which all men 
are prevailed on, or the majority, to become truly, Chriſtians, I fear your 
I 6 1 4 a 


force is no competent. means & ice £ e a 
Wulcn way ever you put; it; you muſt acknowledge maniind to be deſti- 


tute of competent means, or your moderate force not to be that; neceſſary 


competent means: ſince whatever right the magiſtrates mayzthave had any 


where to uſe it; wherever it Ras not been-uſed; let the cauſe be what it will 
that kept this means from being uſed, there the people have been deſtitute of 
that means. Al nongentutdte et Tr 44 ENS | * 

Bur you will think there is little reaſon to complain of obſcurity, you hav- 


ing abundantly explained Nhat you mean by competent, im ſaying competent, 


i, e. ſufficient means. So that we have nothing to do but to find out what 
ou mean by ſufficient: and the meaning of that word, in your uſe of it, you 
Rapp give us in theſe following, What does any man mean by e 
NR of | | | 6 evidence, 


— 


* 
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de, evidence, but ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it is duly con- 
« fidered?” Apply this to your means, and then tell me, whether your force 
be ſuch competent, i. e. ſufficient means, that it certainly produced embrace- 
ing the truth, wherever it was duly, i. e. your way applied; if it did not, 
it is plain it is not your competent ſufficient means, and ſo the world, with- 
out any ſuch imputation to the divine wiſdom and benignity; might be 
without it. If you will ſay it was ſufficient, and did produce that end 
wherever it was applied, I deſire you then to tell me whether mankind hath 
been always. furniſhed with competent means. You have it now in your 
choice, either to talk impiouſly, or renounce force, and diſown it to be com- 
petent means.; one of the two I do not ſee how, by your own argument, 
ou can-avoid. Ts / 
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Bu to lay by your competent and ſufficient means, and to eaſe you of the 


uncertainty and difficulty you will be in to determine what is ſo, in reſpect of 
mankind; I ſuppoſe it will be little leſs **impious to ſay, that the wile and be- 
% nign Diſpoſer and Governor hath not furniſhed mankind with neceſſary 
% means, as to ſay he hath not furniſhed them with competent means.” Now, 
Sir, if your moderate penalties, and nothing elſe, be, ſince the withdrawing 


of miracles, this neceſſary means, what wall be left you to ſay, by your ar- 


gument, of the wiſdom and benignity of God in all thoſe countries, where 
moderate penalties are not made uſe of? where men are not furniſhed with 
this means to bring them to the true religion? For unleſs you can ſay, that 
your moderate penalties have been conſtantly made uſe of in the world for the 
ſupport and encouragement of the true religion, and to bring men to it, ever 
ſince the withdrawing of miracles; you muſt confeſs, that not only ſome coun- 
tries; (which yet were enough againſt you) but mankind in general, have been 
unfurniſhed of the neceſſary means for the promoting the honour of God in 
« the world, and the ſalvation of men's ſouls.” This argument out of your 


own mouth, were there no other, is ſufficient to ſhew the weakneſs and un- 


reaſonableneſs of your ſcheme; and I hope the due conſideration. of it will 


make you cautious another time, how you intitle the wiſdom and benignity of 


God to the ſupport of What you once fancy to be of great and neceſſary uſe. 
I waving thereupon ſaid, Let us not therefore be more wife than our 
„Maker in that ſtupendous and ſupernatural work of our ſalvation. The 
bog. Scripture,” &c., #5 4 MPs 7 4 3K 6 EP "3315 1 2541:19-.n0 hill 9974 816 
You reply,“ Thou gh the work of our ſalvation be, as Ijuſtly callãt, ſtu- 
both admits and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and human means, 
in ſubordination to that grace which works it. 
Ix you had taken notice of theſe immediately following words of mine, 
The Seripture that reveals it to us, contains all that we can know or do, 


46 2 


in order to it; and where that is ſilent, it is preſumption in us to direct; 


419000. 


L. II. p. 365. 


R and ſupernatural; yet you ſuppoſe no ſober man doubts, but it 


you would not have thought what you here ſay a ſufficient anſwer: for though 
God does make uſe of natural and human means in ſubordination to grace, 


yet it is not for man to make uſe of any means, in ſubordination to his 
grace, which God has nat appointed; out of a conceit it may do ſome ſer- 
vice indirectly and at a diſtance. 90113 % 20 eig igen 


at's Tus 


— — 


— —— ———— — —— — 


ay 


known to us by revelation only; which is ſo little ſuited to human wiſdom, 


doubtful words; and therefore you ſay, © to ſerve him in that great work with 


ſometimes do ſome ſervice, cannot, without a further 'warrant from revelation 
and at a diſtance, towards the ſal vation of ſouls, may all be juſtified. 


juſtify its uſefulneſs; for what is there that may not, indirectly and at a 


that God has no-where appointed, in ſubordination to grace, in the ſuperna- 


uſe force for the falvation of ſouls, is 
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Tur whole covenant and work of grace is the contrivance of God's infi- 
nite wiſdom. What it is, and by what means he will diſpenſe his grace, is 


that the Apoſtle calls it the fooliſhneſs of preaching.” In the Scripture is 
contained all that revelation, and all things neceſſary for that work, all the 
means of grace ; there God has declared all that he would have done for the 
ſalvation of ſouls ; and if he had thought force neceſſary to be joined with 
the fooliſhneſs of preaching, no doubt but he would ſomewhere or other have 
revealed it, and not left it to the wiſdom of man: which how diſproportioned 
and oppoſite it is to the ways and wiſdom of God in the Goſpel, and how 
unfit to be truſted in the buſineſs of ſalvation, you may ſee, 1 Cor. i. from 
verſe 17 to the end. | | A 

* THE work of grace admits, and ordinarily requires the uſe of natural and 
% human means.” I deny it not: let us now hear your inference : “ There- 
«« fore till I have ſhewn that no penal laws, that can be made, can do any ſer- 
vice towards the ſalvation of men's ſouls in ſubordination to God's grace, or 
«© that God has forbidden the magiſtrate” to uſe force, for ſo you ought to put 
it, but you rather chuſe; according to your ordinary way, to uſe general and 


the authority which he has given him; there will be no occaſion for the 
«« caution I havegiven,” not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous work 
of our ſalvation. By which way of arguing, any thing thatI cannot ſhew, cannot 
poſſibly, cannot indire&ly and at a diſtance, or by accident, do any ſervice, 
or God has not forbidden, may be made uſe of for the ſalvation of ſouls. I 
ſuppoſe you mean expreſsly forbidden, for elſe I might think theſe words, 
« [Who has required this at your hands?” ] a ſufficient prohibition of it. The 
ſum of your argument is, what cannot be ſhewed not to do any ſervice, may 
*« be uſed as a human means in ſubordination to grace, in the work of ſalva- 
„ tion.” To which I reply, That what may, through the grace of God, 


than ſuch uſefulneſs, be required, or made uſe of as a ſubordinate means to 
grace. For if fo, then auricular confeſſion, penance, pilgrimages, proceſſions, 
&c. which no- body can ſhew do not ever do any ſervice, at leaſt, indirectly 


IT is not enough that it cannot be ſhewn that it cannot do any ſervice to 
diſtance, or by accident, do ſome ſervice ?” To ſhew that it is a human means, 


tural work of ſalvation, is enough to prove it an unwarrantable boldneſs to 
uſe it: and much more ſo in he prelknt caſe of force, which, if put into 
the magiſtrate's hands with power to uſe it in matters of religion, will do more 
harm than good, as I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn. 
AND therefore, fince, according to you, the magiſtrate's commiſſion to 
Hoi the law'of nature; which com- 
miſſion reaches to none, ſince the revelation of the Goſpel, but Chriſtian 
magiſtrates ; it ĩs more natural to conclude, were there nothing elle in = 
| 22 alk 
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eaſe but the ſilence of Scripture, that the Chriſtian magiſtrate has no ſuch 
power, becauſe he has no ſuch commiſſion any where in the Goſpel, where- 
in all things are appointed neceſſary to ſalvation ; than that there was ſo clear 
a commiſſion given to all magiſtrates by the law of nature, that it is neceſſary 
to ſhew a prohibition from revelation, if one will deny Chriſtian magiſtrates 
to have that power. Since the commiſſion of the law of nature to magiſ- 
trates, being only that general-one,” of doing good according to the beſt of 
their judgments : if that extends to the uſe of force'in matters of religion, it 
will abundantly more oppoſe than promote the true religion; if force in the 
caſe has any efficacy at all, and fo * more harm than good: which though 
it ſhews.not, what you here demand, that it cannot do any ſervice towards 
the ſalvation of men's ſouls, for that cannot be ſhewn of any thing; yet it 
Mews the difſervice it does, is ſo much more, than any ſervice can be ex- 
pected from it, that it can never be proved, that God has given power to 
magiſtrates to uſe it by the commiſſion they have of doing good, from the law 
of nature. 15 8 ip | | 
Bur whilſt you tell me, Till I have ſhewn that force and penalties cannot P. zo- 
* do any ſervice towards the ſalvation of ſouls, there will be no occaſion for | 
te the caution I gave you, not to be wiſer than our Maker in that ſtupendous | 
and ſupernatural work; you have forgot your own confeſſion, that it is not | 
enough to authorize, the uſe of force, that it may be uſeful, if it be not alſo | 
neceſſary. And when you can prove ſuch means neceſſary, which though it 
cannot be ſhewn, never upon any occaſion, to do any ſervice; yet may be, 
and is abundantly ſhewn to do little ſervice, and fo uncertainly, that if it be | 
uſed, it will, if it has any efficacy, do more harm than good: if you can, | 
I fay, prove ſuch a means as that neceſſary, I think I may yield you the a 0 
cauſe. But the uſe of it has fo much certain harm, and ſo little and uncer- | 
tain good in it, that it can never be ſuppoſed included or intended in the ge- | 
neral commiſſion to the magiſtrates, of doing good; which may ſerve for an ; 
anſwer to your next paragraph. | | 


ONLy let me take notice, that you here make this commiſſion of the law 
of nal ure to extend the uſe of force, only to induce thoſe, who would not P. 35. | | 
* otherwiſe, to hear what may and ought to move them to embrace the 
„truth.“ They have heard all that is offered to move them to embrace, i. e. 
believe, but are not moved: is the magiſtrate by the law of nature commiſ- | 
fioned to puniſh them for what is not in their power? for faith is the gift of i 
God, and not in a man's power: or is the magiſtrate commiſſioned by the law 
of nature, which impowers him in general, only to do them good? Is he, I | 
fay, commiſſioned to make them lye, and profeſs that which they do not be- | ö 


lieve? And is this for their good ? If he punith them till they embrace, i. e. 
believe, he puniſhes them for what is not in their power; if till they embrace, 
i. e. barely profeſs, he puniſhes them for what is not for their good: to neither 
of which can he be commiſſioned by the law of nature. | 8 | 
To my ſaying, Till you can ſhew us a commiſſion in Scripture, it will | 
© be fit for us to obey that precept of the Goſpel, Mark iv. 24. which bids us TY | 
take heed what we hear.” You reply, That this © you ſuppoſe is only in- P. 36. 
" | * tended 


— 
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*« tended for the vulgar reader; for it onght to be rendered, Attend to what 
you hear; Which you prove out of Grotius. What if I or my readers are 
Bot ſo learned, as to underſtand either the Greek original, or Grotius's Latin 
comment? Or if we did, are we to he blamed for underſtanding the SCripture 
in that ſenſe,, which the national, i. e. as you fay, the true religion autho- 
rizes, and. which you tell us would: be a fault in us if we did not believe ? 
For if, as you ſuppoſe, there be ſufficient prov iſion made in England for 


inſtructing all mon, in the truth ; we cannot then but take the words in this 


ſenſe; it being that which the. publick authority has given them; for if we 
ate not to follow the ſenſe as it is given us in the tranſlation authorized by 


our governors, and uſed by our worſhip eſtabliſhed by law ; but muſt ſeck 
it elſewhere ; it will be hard to find, how there is any other proviſion made 


ſot inſtructing ung in the ſenſe of the Scripture, Which is the truth that muſt 
fave them, but tg leave them to their own enquiry and judgment, and to 
themſelves, to take hom they think beſt for interpretets and expounders of 
Scripture, and to quit; that of the true church, which ſhe has given in her 
tranſlationosgThis is the liberty you take to differ from the true church, 
when yeu think fit, and it will ſerve your purpoſe. She ſays, Take heed 
<< what yeu hear; but you ſay, the true ſenſe is, © Attend to what you hear.“ 
Methinks you: ſhould not be at ſuck variance with diſſenters; for after all, 
NOTHING! 18:80-LIKE'A NQONCONFORMIST AS A CONFORMIST. Though it 


. be certainly every one's. right to underſtand the Scripture in that ſenſe which 


appears; trueſt to him, yet I do not ſee how you, upon your rinciples, can 
depart from that which the church of England has given it: but you, I find, 
when you think fit, take that liberty: and ſo much liberty as that, would, I 


think, ſatisfy all the diſſeaters in England. 


As to your other place of, Scripture 3 if St. Paul, as it ſeems to me, in 
that tenth to the Romans, were ſhewing that the Gentiles were provided 
with all things neceſſary to ſalvation, as well as the Jews; and that by hav- 
ing men ſent to them to preach the Goſpel, that proviſion was made; what 
you ſay in the two next paragraphs will ſhew us, that you underſtand, that 
the Greek word exo, ſignifies both hearing and report; but does no more 
anſwer the force of thoſè two verſes, againſt you, than if you had ſpared all 
you ſaid with your Greek criticiſm.. The words of St. Paul are theſe: How 


then ſhall. they call on him on whom they have not believed? And how ſhall 
they believe in him of hom they have not heard? And how ſhall they hear 


without a ꝓreacher? And how ſhall they preach, except they be ſent? So 


"oo then, faith cometh by bearing, and hearing by the word of God, Rom. x. 


14. 16, 17. In this. deduction of the means of propagating the Goſpel, we 
-may well ſuppoſe St. Paul would-have put in miracles or penalties, if, as you 
ſay, one of them had been neceſſary. But whether or no every reader will 
think St, Paul ſet down in that place all, neceſſary means, I know not ; but 
this, Jam confident, he will think, that the New Teſtament does; and then 
I aſk, Whether there be in it one word of force to be uſed to bring men to 
be Chriſtians, or to hearken to the good tidings of falyation offered in the 
Hoſpel? | enn EILEEN i, 88 80951 1 | 

| - 7 | ; | To 
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To my aſking, © What if God, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, would 
„% not have men compelled ?” You anſwer, If he would not have them p. 38. 
„ compelled now miracles are ceaſed, as far as moderate penalties compel; 
«(otherwiſe you are not concerned in the demand) he would have told us ſo.” 
Concerning miracles ſupplying the want of force, I ſhalb need to ſay nothing 
more here: but to your anſwer, that * God would have told-us.ſo;” I ſhall 
in few words ſtate the matter to you. You firſt ſuppoſe force neceſſary to oom 
pel men to hear; and thereupon ſuppoſe the magiſtrate inveſted with a power 
to compel them to hear; and/from'thence peremptorily declare, that if God 
would not have force uſed, he would-have- told us ſo. Vou ſuppoſe allo, that 
it muſt be only moderate force. Now may we not aſk one, that is fo far of 
the councit of the Almighty, that he can poſitively fay what he would or 
would not have; to telb us, whether it be not as probable that God, who 
knows the temper of man that he has made, wh6 knows-how apt! he is not 
to ſpare any degree of force when he believes he has a commiſſion: to compel | 
men to do any thing in their power; and: wko knows-alſo. how prone man is 
to think it reaſonable to do ſo: whether, I fay, it is not as probable that 
 Gbd, if he would have the magiſtrate to uſe none but moderate force to com- 
pel men to hear, would alſo have told:us fo ? Fathers are not more apt than 
magiſtrates to ſtrain their power beyond what is convenient for the education 
of their children; and yet it has pleaſed God to tell them in the New Teſ- 
tament, of this moderation, by a precept more than once repeated. 

To my demanding, What if God would have men left to their freedom 
in this point, if they will hear, or if they will forbear; will youconſtrain 
«4 them? Thus we are ſure he did with his on people,” &c. You anſwer, 
But thoſe words, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, P. 38. 

* which we find thrice uſed in the prophet Ezekiel, are nothing at all to my 
« purpoſe. For by hearing there, no man underſtands the bare giving an 
ear to what was to be preached; nor yet the conſidering. it. only; but the 
E. bo deg? with it, and obeying it; according to the paraphraſe which 
* Grotius gives of the words.” Methinks, for this once, you might have. 
allowed me to have hit upon ſomething to the purpoſe; you having denied 
me it im ſo many other places: if it were but for pity; and one other reaſon ; 
which is, that. all you-have-to-ſay againſt: it, is, that by hearing there, no 
man underſtands the bare giving an ear to what was to be praached; nor 
yet the conſidering it; but the complying with. it, and obeying it.“ If I 
miſremember not, your hypotheſis pretends the uſe of. force to be not barely 
to make men give am ear, nor yet to conſider; but to make them conſider as 
they ought; 1: e. ſo as not to rejedt; and therefore, though this text out of 
Ezekiel be nothing to the purpoſe againſt bare giving au ear ;. yet if yeu 
pleaſe, let it ſtand. as if it were to the purpoſe againſt your hypotheſis, till 
you can find ſome other anſwer toit: ee e een ek! 


Ix you will give yourſelf the pains to turn to Acts xxviii. 24, 25, 26,27, 28. 
you will read: theſe words, And ſome believed the things that were fpoken, 
and ſome believed not. And-when- they agreed not among.themſelves 
they departed, after that Paul had ſpoken one word, Well ſpake the Holy 
= Gho{t 
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© Ghoſt by Eſaias the prophet, unto our fathers, ſaying, Go unto this peo- 
ple, and ſay, hearing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not undetſtand ; and ſeeing 
ye ſhall ſee, and not perceive. For the heart of this people is waxed groſs, 
and their ears ate dull of hearing, and their eyes have they cloſed ; leſt 

they ſhould ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and underſtand 
«© with their heart, and ſhould be converted, and I ſhould heal them. Be 

it known therefore unto you, [that the ſalvation of God is ſent unto the 

«« Gentiles, and that they will hear it,” 8 

Ir one ſhould come now, and out of your treatiſe, called „The Argument 
<< of the Letter concerning Toleration conſidered and anſwered, reaſbn thus, 

A. p. 7, Kc. ce Tt is evident that theſe Jews have not ſought the truth in this matter, with 
that application of mind, and freedom of judgment Which was requilite; 
uhilſt they ſuffered their luſts and paſſions to fit in judgment, and manage 

the enquiry. The impreſſions of education, the reverence and admiration 

of perſons, , worldly reſpects, and the like incompetent motives, have de- 

* termined them. Now if this be the caſe; if theſe men are averſe to a due 

e conſideration of things, where they are moſt concerned to uſe it; wwar 
<© MEANS IS THERE LEFT (beſides the grace of God) to reduce them out of 

<* the wrong way they are in, but to lay thorns and btiars in it?” Would 

you not think this a good argument to ſhew the neceflity of uſing force and 
penalties upon theſe men in the Acts, who refuſed to be brought to embrace 

the true religion upon the preaching of St. Paul? „For what other means 

vas left, what human method could be uſed to bring them to make a wiſer 

and more rational choice, but laying ſuch penalties upon them as might 
balance the weight of ſuch prejudices, .which inclined them to prefer a 

«+ falſe way before the true?” Tell me, I beſeech you, would you not, had 

| you been a Chriſtian magiſtrate in thoſe days, have thought yourſelf obliged 
A. p.11. to try, by force, „to overbalance the weight of thoſe prejudices which 

«© inclined them to prefer a falſe way to the true?” For there was no other 

human means left; and if that be not enough to prove the neceſſity of uling 

it, you have no proof of any neceſſity of force at all. 

Ix you would have laid penalties upon them, I atk you, what if God, for 

2 reaſons beſt known to himſelf, thought it not neceſſary to uſe any other hu- 
(7 man means but preaching and perſuaſion? You have a ready anſwer, there 
is no other human means but force, and, ſome other human means beſides 

preaching is neceſſary, i. e. in your opinion: and is it not fit your authority 

ſhould carry it? For as to miracles, whether you think fit to rank them 

amongſt human means or no; or whether or no there were any ſhewed to 

theſe unbelieving Jews, to ſupply the want of force; I gueſs, in this caſe, 

you will not be much helped, whichever you ſuppoſe: though to one un- 

biaſſed, who reads that chapter, it will, I imagine, appear moſt probable 

that St. Paul, when he thus parted with them, had done no miracles amongſt 

them. . 1 | Wah 

P. 38. Bur you have, at the cloſe of the paragraph before us, provided a falvo 
for all, in telling us, However the penalties you defend, are not ſuch as can 

any way be pretended to take away men's freedom in this point.” The queſ- 
| 7 A by rag ol 4 tion 


„ prejudices, which. incline men to prefer a falſe way before a true: 
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tion is, whether there be a neceſſity of uſing other human means but preach- 
ing, for the bringing men to embrace the truth that muſt fave them ; and 
whether force be it ? God himſelf feems, in the places quoted, and others, 
to teach us, that he would have men left to their freedom from any con- 
ſtraint of force in that point; and you anſwer, © The penalties you defend 
« are not ſuch as can any ways be pretended to take away men's freedom in 


« this point.” Tell us what you mean by theſe words of yours, © take 
% away men's freedom in this point ;” and then apply it. I think it pretty 


hard to uſe penalties and force to any man, without taking away his freedom 
from penalties and force. Farther, the penalties you think neceſſary, if we 
may believe you-yourſelf, are to ** be ſuch as may balance the weight of _—_ 
” whe- 
ther theſe be ſuch as you will defend, is another queſtion. This, I think, 
is to be made plain, that you muſt go beyond the lower degrees of force, 
and moderate penalties, to balance thoſe prejudices. ' l 

To my faying, ** That the method of the Goſpel is to pray and beſeech, 
« and that if God had thought it neceſfary to have men puniſhed to make 
« them give ear, he could have called magiſtrates to be ſpreaders of the 


„ Goſpel, as well as poor fiſhermen ; or Paul a perfecutor ; who yet wanted 


« not power to puniſh Ananias and Sapphira, and the inceſtuous Corinthian.” 


You reply, Though it be the method of the Goſpel, for the miniſters of it 


% to pray and beſeech men; yet jt appears from my own words here, both 
« that 1 may be ſometimes neceſſary; and that puniſhing, and that 
e even by thoſe who are to pray and beſeech, is confiſtent with that method.“ 
I fear, Sir, you ſo greedily lay hold upon any examples of puniſhment, when 
on any account they come in your way; that you give yourſelf not liberty 
to conſider whether they are for your purpoſe or no; or elſe you would 
ſcarce infer, as you do from my words, that, in your caſe, “ puniſhments 
„may be ſometimes neceſlary.” Ananias and Sapphira were puniſhed : 
therefore it appears, fay you, that puniſhments may be ſometimes neceſ- 
« fary.” For what, I befeech you ? For the only end, you ſay, puniſhments 
are uſeful in religion, i. e. to make men confider. So that Ananias and 
Sapphira were ftruck dead: for what end? To make them confider. If 
you had given yourſelf the leiſure to have reflected on this, and the other 
inſtance of the inceſtuous Corinthian ; it is poſſible you would have found 
neither of them to have ſerved very well to ſhew puniſhment neceſſary to 
bring men to embrace the true religion ; for both theſe were puniſhments 
laid on thoſe who had already embraced the true. religion, and were in the 


communion of the true church ; and fo can only ſhew, if you will infer any 


thing concerning the 2 of puniſhments from them, that puniſhments 


may be ſometimes necefſary for thoſe who are in the communion of the 

true church. And of that you may make your advantage. . 
As to your other inferences from my words, via. That puniſhing, and that 

even by thoſe who are, as ambaſſadors, to pray and beſeech; isconfiſtent with 
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A. p. 11. | 


L. II. p. 367. 


P. 38. 


that method: when they can do it as the Apoſtles did, by the immediate di- 


rection and aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of God, I ſhall cafily allow / ĩt to be conſiſtent 
n. e ; y with 
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with the method of the Goſpel. If that will not content you, it is plain 
you have an itch to be handling the ſecular ſword ; and fince Chriſt has not 
given you the power you deſire; you would be executing the magiſtrate's 
pretended commiſſion from the law of nature. One thing more let me mind 
you of, and that is, that if, from the pyniſhments of Ananias and Sapphira 
and the inceſtuous Corinthan, you can infer a neceſſity of puniſhment to 
make men conſider; it will follow that there was a neceſſity of puniſhment 
to make men conſider, notwithſtanding miracles ; which cannot therefore 
be ſuppoſed to ſupply the want of puniſhments. _. | 
I. II. p. 367. To my aſking, © What if God, foreſeeing this force would be in the hands 
of men, as paſſionate, as humourſome ; as liable to prejudice and error, 
as the reſt of their brethren ; did not think it a proper means to bring men 
P. 39. into the right way?“ You reply, © But if there be any thing of an argu- 
ment in this, it proves that there ought to be no civil government in the 
„ world; and fo proving too much, proves nothing at all.” This you lay; 
but you being one of thoſe 'mortals who is liable to error as well as your 
brethren ; you cannot expect it ſhould be received for infallible truth, till you 
have proved it; and that you will never do, till you can ſhew, that there is 
as abſolute a neceſſity of force in the magiſtrate's hands for the ſalvation of 
' ſouls, as there is of force in the magiſtrate's hands for the preſervation of ci- 
vil ſociety; and next, till you have proved that force, in the hands of men, 
as paſſionate and humourſome ; or liable to prejudice and error as their bre- 
thren; would contribute as much to the bringing men, and keeping them 
in the right way to ſalvation, as it does to the ſupport of civil ſociety, and 
the keeping men at peace in it. 45 
WHERE men cannot live together without mutual injuries, not to be 
avoided without force; reaſon has taught them to ſeek a remedy in govern- 
ment; which always places power ſomewhere in the ſociety to reſtrain and 
puniſh ſuch injuries; which power, whether placed in the community it- 
ſelf, or ſome choſen by the community to govern it; muſt ſtill be in the 
hands of men; and where, as in ſocieties of civilized and ſettled nations, 
the form of the government places this power out of the community itſelf, 
. It is unavoidable, that out of men, ſuch-as they are, ſome ſhould be made 
: magiſtrates, and have coercive power or force put into their hands, to govern 
and direct the ſociety for the publick good; without which force, ſo placed 
in the hands of men, there could be no civil ſociety; nor the ends for which 
it is inſtituted, to any degree attained. And thus government is the will of 
God. | | n | | | | 
I. is the will of God alſo, that men ſhould be ſaved; but to this, it is not 
neceſſary that force or coactive power ſhould be put into men's hands; be- 
cauſe God can, and hath provided other means to bring men to ſalvation: to 
which, you indeed ſuppoſe, but can never prove force neceſſary. 
Tux paſſions, humours, liableneſs to prejudices and errors, common to 
. magiſtrates with other men, do not render force in their hands ſo dangerous 
and unuſeful to the ends of ſociety, which is the publick peace, as to the 


ends of religion, which is the ſalvation of men's ſouls. For though men - 
15 N | * X es 
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all ranks could be content to have their own humours, paſſions, and preju- 
dices ſatisfied; yet when they come to make laws, which are to direct their 
force in civil matters; _ are driven to oppoſe their laws to the humours, 
paſſions, and prejudices of men in general, whereby their own come to be 
reſtrained :: for if law-makers, in making of laws, did not direct chem againſt 
the irregular humours, prejudices, and paſſions of men, which are apt to 
miſlead them: if they did not endeavour, with their beſt judgment, to bring 
men from their humours and paſſions, to the obedience and practice of right 
reaſon; the ſociety could not ſubſiſt ; and ſo they themſelves would be in 
danger to loſe their ſtation in it, and be expoſed to the unreſtrained humours, 
paſſions, and violence of others. And hence it comes, that be men as hu- 
mourſome, paſſionate, and prejudiced as they will, they are ſtill by their 
own intereſt obliged to make uſe of their beſt ſkill, and with their moſt un- 
prejudiced and ſedateſt thoughts, take care of the government, and endea- 
vour to preſerve the commonwealth ; and therefore, notwithſtanding their 
humours and paſſions, their liableneſs to error and prejudice; they do pro- 
vide pretty well for the ſupport of ſociety, and the power in their hands is 
of uſe to the maintenance of it, | | 

Bu r in matters of religion it is quite otherwiſe ; you had told us, about the 
latter end of your Argument,” p. 22, how liable men were in chuſing their 
religion to be miſled by humour, paſſion, and prejudice; and therefore it 
was not fit that in a buſineſs of ſuch concernment they ſhould be left to them- 
ſelves: and hence, in this matter of religion, you would have them ſub- 
| jeRted to the coactive power of the magiſtrate. But this contrivance is viſibly 


* . f 0 
of no advantage to the true religion, nor can ſerve at all to ſecure men from 


a wrong choice. For the magiſtrates, by their humours, prejudices, and paſ- 
ſions, Which they are born to like other men, being as liable, and likely 


to be miſled in the choice of their religion, as any of their brethren, as con- 


ſtant experience hath always ſhewn ; what advantage could it be to mankind, 
for the ſalvation of their.ſouls, that the magiſtrates of the world ſhould have 
power to uſe force to bring men to that religion which they, each of them, 
by whatſoever humour, paſſion, or prejudice influenced, had choſen to them- 
ſelyes as the true? For whatſoever you did, I think with reverence we may 
ſay, that God foreſaw, that whatever commiſſion one magiſtrate had by the 
law of nature, all magiſtrates had: and that commiſſion, if there were any 
ſuch, could be only to uſe their coactive power to bring men to the religion 
they believed to be true; whether it were really the true or no: and there- 
fore I ſhall, without taking away government out of the world, or fo much 
as queſtioning it, {till think this a reaſonable queſtion : ** What if God, fore- 
* ſeeing this force would be in the hands of men, as paſſionate, as humour- 
© ſome, as liable to prejudice and error, as the reſt of their brethren; did not 
* think it a proper means, in ſuch hands, to bring men into the right way?” 
And that it needs a better anſwer than you have given to it: and therefore 
you might have ſpared the pains you have taken in this paragraph, to prove 
that the magiſtrate's being liable as much as other men to humour, prejudice, 
paſſion, and error, makes not force, in his hands, wholly unſerviceable to the 

| ' M0 adminiſtra- 
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adminiſtration of civil government; which is what no- body denies: and 
you would have better employed it to prove, that if the magiſtrate's being 
as liable to paſſion, humour, prejudice, and error, as other men, made force, 
in his hands, improper to bring men to the true religion; this would take 
away government out of the world: which is a conſequence, I think, I may 
denv. | CES. e | 
1 To which let me now add, what if God foreſaw, that if force, of any 
| kind or degree whatſoever, were allowed in behalf of truth, it would be uſed 
by erring, paſſionate, prejudiced men, to the reſtraint and ruin of truth; as 
conſtant experience in all ages has ſhewn; and therefore commanded that the 
tares ſhould be ſuffered to grow with the wheat, till the harveſt; when the 
_ infallible Judge ſhall ſever them. That parable of our Saviour's plainly tells 
us, if force were once permitted, even in favour of the true religion, what 
miſchief it was like to do in the miſapplication of it, by forward, buſy, miſ- 
taken men; and therefore he wholly forbid it; and yet, I hope, this does not 
take away civil government out of the world. 
To my demanding, *« What if there be other means?” and ſaying, Then 
* yours ceaſes to be neceſſary upon that account, that there is no other means 
P. 39. left; for the grace of God is another means.” You anſwer, That «though 
the grace of God is another means, yet it is none of the means of which 
you were ſpeaking in the place I refer to; which any one, who reads that 
— will find to be only human means. In that place you were 
avouring to prove force neceſſary to bring men to the true religion, as 
appears; and there having dilated for four or five pages together upon the 
A. p. 6. © careleſineſs, prejudices, . paſſions, luſts, impreſſions of education, world] 

& reſpects, and other the like cauſes, which you think miflead and keep 
men from the true religion; you at laſt conclude force neceſſary to bring men 
to it, becauſe admonitions and intreaties not prevailing, there is no other means 

left. To this, grace being inſtanced in as another means, you tell us here 

you mean no other human means left. So that to prove force neceſſary, you 
| muſt, prove that God would have other human means uſed beſides praying, 
FP reaching, perſuaſion, and inſtruction; and for this, you will need to bring a 
lain direction from revelation for your moderate puniſhments ; unleſs you 
will pretend to know, by own natural wiſdom, what means God has 
made neceffary; without which, thoſe whom he hath foreknown and predeſ- 
tinated, and will in his good time call, Romans viii. 29, by fuch means as 
he thinks fit, according to his purpoſe ; cannot be brought into the way of 
falvation. Perhaps you have ſome warrant we know not of, to enter thus 
boldly into the counſel of God; without which, in another man, a modeſt 
"Chriſtian would be apt to think it preſumption. _ 
You fay, there are many who are not prevailed on by prayers, intreatics, 
and exhortations, to embrace the true religion. What i a6 is to be done: 
_ « Some degrees of force are neceſſary to be uſed. Why? Becauſe there is no 
other human means left. Many are not prevailed on by your moderate force; 
What then is to be done? Greater degrees of force are neceſſary, becauſe 
there is no other human means left. No, ſay you, God has made a 
| 3 orc 
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force neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left where preaching 
and intreaties will not prevail: but he has not made greater degrees of force 
neceſſary, becauſe there is no other human means left where moderate force 
will not prevail. So that your rule changing, where the reaſon continues 
the ſame, we muſt conclude you have ſome way of judging concerning the 
purpoſes and ways of the Almighty in the work of falvation, which every 
one underſtands. not. You would not elſe, upon ſo ſlight ground as you 
have yet produced for it; which is nothing but your own imagination; make 
force, your moderate force ſo neceſlary, « by you bring in queſtion the wiſ- 
dom and bounty of the Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, as if he“ had A. p. 16. 
« not furniſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting his own 
<4, honour in the world, and the good of ſouls,” if your moderate Ore: were 
wanting to bring them to the true religion ; whereas you know, that moſt of 
the nations of the world always were deſtitute of this human means to bring 
them to the true religion. And I imagine you would be put to it, to name 
me one now, that is furniſhed with it. ©4315 Tr 
Bs los, if you pleaſe to remember what you ſay in the next words: And p. zu. 
4 therefore, though the grace of God be both a proper and ſufficient means, 
« and ſuch as can work by itielf, and without which neither penalties nor 
e any other means can do any thing; and by conſequence can make any 
means effectual: how can you ſay any human means, in this ſupernatural 
work, unleſs what God has declared to be fo, is neceſſary? Preaching and 
- inſtruction, and exhortation, are human means that he has appointed: theſe, 
therefore, men may and ought to uſe; they have a commiſſion from God, 


and may expect his bleſſing and the affiſtance of his grace; but to ſuppoſe, | 
: when they are uſed and prevail not, that force is neceſſary, becauſe thefe are | ; [ 
not ſufficient; is to exclude grace, and aſcribe this work to human means ; | 


as in effect you do, when you call force competent and fufficient means, as 
you have done. For if bare preaching, by tho aſſiſtance of grace, can and 8 
will certainly prevail: and moderate penalties, as you confeſs, or any kind of 
force, without the affiſtance of grace, can do nothing; how can you ſay, 
that force is in any caſe a more neceſſary, or a more competent, or ſufficient 
means, than bare preaching and inſtruction ? unleſs you can ſhew'us, that 
God bath promiſed the co-operation and affiſtance of his grace to force, and 
not to preaching ? The contrary whereof has more of appearance. Preach - 
ing and perfuation are not competent means, you ſay; Why? becauſe, with- 
out the co-operation of grace, they can do nothing: but by the aſſiſtance of " 
grace they can prevail even without force. Force too, without grace, you | 4 
acknowledge can do nothing; but, joined with preaching and grace, it can 
prevail. Why then, I pray, is it a more competent means than preaching ; 
or why neceſſary, where - preaching prevails not? fince it can do nothi 
without that, which, if joined to preaching, can make preaching effectual 
without it. | * | | 
You go on, Vet it may be true however, that when admonitions and p. 
s intreaties fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties, to bring pre- 
« zudiced perſons to hear and confider what may convince them of their er- 


ES or, 
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«« rors, and diſcoyer the truth to them: and then penalties; will be neceſſary 
« in reſpect to that end, as an HUMAN means.” Let it be true or not true 
that when treaties, &c. fail, there is no HUMAN means left but penalties : 
your inference I deny, that then penalties will be neceſſary as an uv ax 
means. For J aſk you, ſince you E- ſo much ſtreſs to ſo little purpoſe on 
HUMAN means, is ſome human means neceſſary ? if that be your meaning 
you have human means in the caſe, viz. admonitions, intreaties, being inſtant 
in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. Taſk you again, Are penalties neceſſary becauſe 
the end could not be obtained by preaching, without them? that you cannot 
ſay, for grace co-operating with preaching will prevail: are penalties then 
neceflary, as ſure to produce that end? nor ſo are they neceſſary; for without 
the aſſiſtance of grace, you confeſs, they can do nothing. So that penalties, 


neither as human means, nor as any means, are at all neceflary. And now 


you may underſtand what I intend, by ſaying that the grace of God is the 
only means, which is the enquiry of your next paragraph, viz. this I intend, 
that itis the only efficacious means, without which all human means is in- 
effectual. You tell me, If by it! I intend that it does either always, or or- 


% dinarily exclude all other means; you ſee no ground I have to ſay it.“ 


And I ſee no ground you have to think I intended, that it excludes any other 
means that God in his goodneſs will be pleaſed to make uſe of: but this I in- 


tend by it, and this, I think, I have ground to ſay, that it excludes all the 


human means of force from being neceſſary, or ſo much as lawful to be uſed 


unleſs God hath required it by ſome more authentick declaration than your — 


Ibid. 


bare ſaying or imagining it is neceſſary. And you muſt have more than hu- 
man confidence, if you continue to mix this poor and human contrivance of 
yours with the wiſdom and counſel of God in the work of ſalvation; fince 
he having declared the means and methods to be uſed for the ſaving men's 
ſouls, has in the revelation: of the Goſpel, by your own confeſſion, pre- 
ſcribed no ſuch human means. fa 7. DINE 1 4 

To my ſaying, God alone can open the ear that it may hear, and open 
«© the heart that it may underſtand :” You reply, But, by your favour, 
« this does not prove that he makes uſe of no means in doing of it.” Nor 


needs it: it is enough for me, if it proves, that if preaching and inſtruction 
do not open the ear, or the heart, it is not neceſſary any one ſhould try his 


ſtrength with a hammer or an augre. Man is not in this buſineſs, (where no 
means can be effectual, without the aſſiſtance and co-operation of his grace) 
to make uſe of any means which God hath not preſcribed. You here ſet up a 
way of propagating Chriſtianity according to your fancy, and tell us how you 
would have the work of the Goſpel carried on: you commiſſion the magiſ- 
trate by the arguments of congruity; you find an efficacy in puniſhment 
towards the conyerting of men: you limit the force to be uſed to low and 
moderate degrees; and to countries where ſuthcient means of inſtruction are 
provided by the law. And where the magiſtrate's religion is the true, i. e. 


Where it pleaſes you; and all this without any direction from God, or any au- 
thority ſo much as pretended from the Goſpel; and without its being truly 
for the propagation of Chriſtianity, but only ſo much of it as you think fit, 


and 
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and what elſe you are pleaſed to join to it. Why elſe, in the religion you 
are content to have eſtabliſhed by law, and promoted by penalties, is 


any thing more or leſs required, than is expreſsly contained in the New | 


Teſtament? _ * 


Tuts indeed is. well ſuited to any one, who would have a power of pu- 
niſhing thoſe that differ from his opinion, and would have men compelled 
to conformity in England. But in this your fair contrivance, what becomes 
of the reſt of mankind, left to wander in darkneſs out of this Goſhen, who 
neither have, nor (according to your ſcheme) can have, your neceſſary means 
of force and penalties to bring them to embrace the truth that muſt ſave them? 
for if that be neceſſary, they cannot without a miracle, either prince or peo- 
ple, be wrought on without it. If a Papiſt at Rome, a Lutheran at Stock- 
kw or a Calviniſt at Geneva, ſhould argue thus for his church, would you 
not ſay, that ſuch as theſe looked like the thoughts of a poor prejudiced mind ? 
But they may miſtake, and youcannot; they may be prejudiced, but you cannot. 
Say too, if-you pleaſe, you are confident you are in the right, but they can- 
not be confident they are ſo. This I am ſure, God's thoughts are not as 
man's thoughts, nor his ways as man's ways, Iſaiah Iv. 8. And it may abate 
any one's confidence of the neceſſity or uſe of puniſhments, for not receiving 
our Saviour, or his religion, when thoſe who had the power of miracles were 


told; that they knew not what manner of ſpirit they were of, when they 


would have commanded down fire from heaven, Luke ix. 55. But you 
do well to take care to have the church you are of, ſupported by force and 
penalties, whatever becomes of the propagation of the Goſpel, or the ſalva- 
tion of men's ſouls, in other parts of the world, as not coming within your 
otheſis. 
T% your next paragraph, to prove that God does bleſs the uſe of force, you 
ſay you ſuppoſe I mean, by the words you there cite, that the magiſtrate 
* has no ground to hope that God will bleſs any penalties that he may uſe to 


bring men to hear and conſider the doctrine of ſalvation; or (which is the 


e ſame thing) that God does not (at leaſt not ordinarily) afford his grace and 


« aſſiſtance to them who are brought by ſuch penalties to hear and conſider 


« that doctrine, to enable them to hear and conſider it as they ought, i. e, 
* ſo as to be moved heartily to embrace it.” You tell me, If this be my 
3 e then to let me ſee that it is not true, you ſhall only deſire me to tell 
40 


* believe the Goſpel or not? If I ſay they are; (and you ſuppoſe I dare not 


*« ſay otherwiſe;) then it evidently follows, that God does afford them that 


grace which is requiſite to enable them to believe the Goſpel: becauſe with- 
* out that grace it is impoſſible for them to believe it; and they cannot be 
* bound to believe what it is impoſſible for them to believe.” To which, I 
| ſhall only anſwer, that by this irrefragable argument it it evident, that 


wherever due penalties have been uſed, for thoſe you tell us are ſufficient an 
competent means, to make men hear and conſider as they ought ; there all 


men were brought to believe the Goſpel : which, whether you will reſolve 
with yourſelf to be true or falſe, will be to me indifferent, and on either hand 


equally 
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you, whether they that are ſo brought to hear and conſider, are bound to 


nary methods of inſtruction an 
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qually adva our eauſe. Had you a to experience for the ſuc- 
ei of the ale of tore by the eapiſtrate ; . not ſhewn — 
fo much depth of theological learning: but the miſchief is, that if you will 
not make it all of a piece ſcholaſtick; and by arguing that all whom the ma- 
Fan uſe force upon, are brought to conſider as they otight, and to all 

* that are ſo wrought upon God does afford that grace which is requiſite; 
and fo roundly conelude for a greater ſucceſs of force, to make men believe 
the Goſpel, than ever our Saviour and the Apoſtles had by their preaching 
and miraeles; for that wrought not on all; your unanſwetable argument comes 
to nothing. And in truth, as you have in this paragraph ordered the matter, 
by being too ſparing of your abſtract metaphyfical reaſoning, and employing 
it by halves, we are fain, after all, to come to the dull way of experience; 
and muſt be forced to count, as the parſon does his communicants, by his 
Eaſter- book, how many thoſe are fo brought to Hear and conſider; to know 
how far God bleſſes penalties. Indeed, were it to be meaſured by conforming ; 


the Eaſter-book would be a good regiſter to determine it. But ſince you put 
it upon believing; that will be of fomewhat a harder difquiſition. 

To my faying; (upon that place out of Iſaiah; vi. 10. Make the heart of 
« this people fat, left they underſtand, and convert, and be healed) will all 
the force you can uſe be a means to make ſuch people hear and underſtand, 
« and be converted?” You reply, <* No, Sir, it will not. But what then? 
4% What if God declares that he will not heal thoſe who have long reſiſted all 
« his ordinary methods, and made themſelves, morally ſpeaking, incurable by 
* them? (which is the utmoſt, you fay, I can make of the words I quote.) 
Will it follow from thenee, that no good can be done by penalties upon 
*« others, who are not ſo far gone in wickedneſs and obftinacy ? If it will not, 
« as it is evident it will not, to what purpoſe is this faid ?” It is ſaid to this 
purpoſe, viz. to ſhe that force ought not to be uſed at all. Thoſe ordinary 
methods which, reſiſted, are puniſhed with a reprobate ſenſe; are the ordinary 
methods of inſtruQion, without force : as is evident from this place and many 
others, particularly Romans i. From whence I argue ; that x] top ſtate ſoever 
you will ſuppoſe men in, either as paſt, or not yet come to the day of grace; 
no- body can be juſtified in 8 force to work 2 them. For till the ordi- 

perſuaſion can do no more, force is not ne- 
ceflary; for you cannot ſay, what other means is there left, and fo by your own 
rule not lawful. For till God hath pronounced this fentence here, on any 
one, make his heart fat,” &c. the ordinary means of inſtruction and per- 
ſuaſion may, by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, prevail. And when this fen- 
tence is once paſſed upon them, and God will not afford them his grace to 
« heal them; (I take it, you confeſs in this place) I am ſure you muſt con- 
ſeſs, your force to be wholly uſeleſs, and fo utterly impertinent ; unleſs that 
ean be pertinent to be uſed, which you own can do nothing. So that whe- 
ther it will follow or no, from men's being given up to a reprobate mind, for 
having reſiſted the preaching of ſalvation, ** that no good can be done by pe- 
„ nalties upon others; this will follow, that not knowing whether preach- 
ing may not, by the grace of God, yet work upon them ; or whether the day 
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if grace be paſt with them; neither you nor any body elſe can ſay that force 
is neceſſary.; and if it be not neceſſary, you yourſelf tell us it is not to be uſed. 
I your next paragraph, you complain of me, as repreſenting your argu- 
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ment, as you ſay, I commonly do, as if you allowed any magiſtrate, of P. 41. 


« what religion foever, to lay penalties upon all that diſſent from him.“ Un- 
happy magiſtrates that have not your allowance! But to conſole them, I 
imagine they will find that they are all under the ſame obligation, one as 


another, to propagate the religion they believe to be the true; whether you 
allow it them or no. For to go no farther than the firſt words of your ar- 


gument, which you complain I haye miſrepreſented, and which you tell me 
runs thus, When men fly from the means of right information ;” I aſk 
you here, who ſhall be judge of thoſe means of right information; the ma- 
giſtrate who joins force with them to make them be hearkened to, or no? 
When you have anſwered that, you will have reſolved a great part of the 
queſtion,” what magiſtrates are to uſe force? 924 


Bur that you may not complain again of my miſrepreſenting, I muſt beg my A. p. 11. 


readers leave to ſet down your argument at large in your own words, and all 
you fay upon it: When men fly from the means of a right information, 
* and will not ſo much as confider how reaſonable it is thoroughly and im- 
partially to examine a religion, which they embraced upon ſuch induce- 
« ments as ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, and therefore with 
« little or no examination of the proper grounds of it; what human method 
can be uſed to bring them to act like men in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
and to make à wiſer and more rational choice, but that of laying ſuch pe- 
« nalties upon them, as may balance the weight of thoſe prejudices, which 


* inclined them to prefer a falſe way before the true?“ &. Now this argu- 


ment, you tell me, I pretend to retort in this manner: * and I ſay, I ſee no P. 41. 
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allin the matter, and therefore with little or no examination of the proper 
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grounds of it: and therefore I conclude the uſe of force by diſſenters upon 
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have the coactive power, becauſe the national church has that on its fide, 


and cannot be national without it). to uſe force upon conformiſts; as there 
is to ſay, that where the national church is the true church, there to bring 
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** never pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable, in any caſe whatſoever: 


VOL. II. 4 N « For 


other means left, (taking the world as we now find it, wherein the magiſ- 
trate never lays penalties for matters of religion upon thoſe of his own. 
church, nor is it to be expected they ever ſhould) to make men of the na- 
tional church, any where, thoroughly and impartially examine a religion, 
* which they embraced upon ſuch inducements as ought to have no ſway at 


conformiſts neceſſary. I appeal to all the world, whether this be not as 
juſt and natural a concluſion as yours? And you ſay you are well content 
** the world ſhould judge. And when it determines, that there is the ſame 
reaſon to ſay, that to bring thoſe who conform to the national church to 
examine their religion, it is neceſſary for diſſenters (who cannot poſſibly 


diſſenters (as I call them) to examine their religion, it is neceſlary for the,, 
; magiſtrate (who has the coactive power) to lay moderate penalties upon 
them for difſenting : you ſay, when the world determines thus, you will 
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to make them examine. 
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For you doubt not but you may ſafely preſume, that the world will eaſily 
admit theſe two things. 1. That though it be very fit and deſirable, that 
e all that are of the true religion, ſhould underſtand the true grounds of it 
that ſo they may be the better able both to defend themſelves againſt the 
aſſaults of ſeducers, and to reduce ſuch as are out of the way; yet this is 
not ſtrictly neceſſary to their ſalvation : becauſe experience ſhews (as far as 
men are capable to judge of ſuch matters) that many do heartily believe 
and profeſs the true religion, and conſcientiouſly practiſe the duties of it 
* who yet do not underſtand the true grounds upon which it challenges their 
6 belief : and no man doubts, but whoſoever does ſo believe, profeſs, and 
«« praQtiſe the true religion, if he perſeveres to the end, ſhall certainly attain 
** falvation by it. 2. That how much ſoever it concerns thoſe who reject the 
true religion (whom I may call diſſenters if I pleaſe) to examine and con- 
«« ſider why they do ſo; and how needful ſoever penalties may be to bring 
* them to this; it is, however, utterly unreaſonable, that ſuch as have not 
** the.coactive power ſhould take upon them to inflict penalties for that pur- 
** poſe: becaule, as that is not conſiſtent with order and government, which 
cannot ſtand, where private perſons are permitted to uſurp the coactive 
„power; ſo there is nothing more manifeſt, than that the prejudice which 
is done to religion, and to the intereſt of men's ſouls, by deſtroying govern- 
** ment, does infinitely outweigh any good that can poſhbly be done by that 
* which deſtroys it. And whoever admits and confiders: theſe things, you 
„ fay, you are very ſecure will be far enough from admitting, that there is 
any parity. of reaſon in the caſes we here ſpeak of, or that mine is as juſt 
% and natural a concluſion as yours... | 
Tux ſum of what you ſay, amounts to thus much: Men being apt to take 
up their religion, upon inducements that ought to have no ſway at all in the 
matter, and ſo, with little or no examination of the grounds of it; there- 
fore penalties are neceſſary to be laid on them, to make them thoroughly and 
impartially examine. But yet penalties need not be laid on conformiſts, in 
England, to make them examine; becauſe they, and you, believe yours to 
be the true religion: though it muſt be laid on Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
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dents, &c. to make them examine; though they believe theirs to be the true 


religion; becauſe you believe it not to be ſo, But you give another very 
ſubſtantial reaſon, why penalties cannot be laid on conformiſts, to make them 
examine; and that is, ©* becauſe the national church has the coactive power 
on its fide,” and therefore they have no need of penalties to make them 
examine. The national church of France too, has the coactive power on its 
fide, and therefore they who are of it have no need of penalties, any of them, 

Ir your argument be good, that men take up their religions upon wrong 
inducements, and without due examination of the proper grounds of it ; and 
that therefore they have need of penalties to be laid on them to make them 
examine, as they ought, the grounds of their religion ; you mult confeſs there 
are ſome in the church of England, to whom penalties are neceſſary: unleſs 
you will affirm, that all, who are in the communion of the church of Lug 
ths, 5 | | land, 
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land, have ſo examined: but that 1 think you will not do, however you en- 
deavour to palliate their ignorance and negligence in this matter. There 

being therefore a need of penalties, I ſay, it is as neceſſary that Preſbyte- 
rians ſhould lay penalties on the conformiſts of the church of England to 
make them examine, as for the church of England to lay penalties on the 
Preſbyterians to make them do ſo ; for they each equally believe their reli- 
gion to be true; and we ſuppoſe, on both ſides, there are thoſe who have 
not duly examined. But here you think you have a ſure advantage, by ſaying 
« jt is not conſiſtent with the order of government, and ſo is impracticable. 


I eaſily grant it. But is yours more practicable? When you can make your 


way practicable, for the end for which you pretend it neceſſary, viz, to 
make all, who have taken up their religion upon ſuch inducements as 
e ought to have no ſway at all in the matter, to examine thoroughly and im- 
“partially the proper grounds of it; when, I fay, you can ſhew your way 
practicable, to this end; you will have cleared it of one main objection, and 
convinced the world that yours is a more juſt and natural concluſion than 
Ir your cauſe were capable of any other defence, I ſuppoſe we ſhould not 
have had ſo long and elaborate an anſwer as you have given us in this para- 
graph, which at laſt bottoms only on theſe two things : 1. That there are in 
you, or thoſe of your church, ſome approaches towards infallibility in your 
belief that your religion is true, which is not to be allowed thoſe of other 
churches, in the belief of theirs. 2. That it is enough if any one does but 
conform to it, and remain in the communion of your church: or elſe one 
would think there ſhould be as much need for conformiſts too of your church 
to examine the grounds of their religion, as for any others. | 

To underſtand the true grounds of the true religion is not, you ſay, 
* ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation.” Vet, I think, you will not deny but it is 
as ſtrictly neceſſary to ſalvation, as it is to conform to a national church in all 
thoſe things it impoſes : ſome whereof are not neceſſary to falvation ; ſome 
whereof are acknowledged by all to be indifferent; and ſome whereof, to 
ſome conſcientious men, who thereupon decline communion, appear un- 
found or unlawful. If not being ſtrictly neceſſary to falvation, will excuſe 
from penalties in the one caſe, why will it not in the other ? And now I ſhall 
excuſe the world from determining my concluſion to be as natural as yours: 
for it is pity ſo reafonable a diſputant as you are, ſhould take fo deſperate a 
reſolution as never to pretend any more to judge what is reaſonable in any 
* caſe whatſoever.” 


Wirk you have proved that force, uſed by the magiſtrate, be a means. 


preſcribed by God to procure the gift of faith from him, which is all you ſay 
in the next paragraph, others muſt judge. 

In chat following, you quote theſe words of mine: If all the means 
** God has appointed to make men hear and conſider, be exhortation in ſea- 


P. 42. 


* ſon and out of ſeaſon, &c. together with prayer for them, and the ex- 


** anple of meekneſs, and a good life; this is all ought to be done, whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” To which you thus reply, 
4 N 2 mY But 
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* not all that ought to be done.“ But if I aſk 
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© But if theſe be not all the means God has appointed, then theſe things are 
[1 th: | ö yo How do you know that 
this is not all God has appointed; you have nothing to anſwer, to bring it to 
your preſent putpoſe, but that you know it by the light of nature. For all 
you ſay is but this, that by the light of nature you know force to be uſeful 
and neceſſary to bring men into the way of ſalvation; by the light of nature 
you know the magiſtrate has a commiſſion to uſe force to that purpoſe; and 
by the ſame light of nature, you know that-miracles were appointed to ſup- 
ply the want of force till the magiſtrates were Chriſtians. I imagine, Sir, you 
would ſcarce have thought this a reaſonable anſwer, if you had taken notice 
of my words in the ſame paragraph immediately preceding thoſe you have 
cited; which, that you may ſee the ſcope of my argument, I will here 
trouble you with again; and they are theſe: It is not for you and me, 
out of an imagination that they may be uſeful, or are neceſſary, to pre- 
ſcribe means in the great and myſterious work of ſalvation, other than 
«© what God himſelf has directed. God has appointed force as uſeful and 
* neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed; is a way of arguing becomin 
the ignorance and humility of poor creatures. But I think force uſeful 
or neceſſary, and therefore it is to be uſed ; has methinks a little too much 
preſumption in it. You aſk what means elſe is there left? None, ſay I, 
to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scriptures, 
«© wherein are contained all the means and methods of ſalvation. Faith is the 
gift of God. And we are not to uſe any other means to procure this gift 
to any one, but what God himſelf has preſcribed. If he has there ap- 
pointed, that any ſhould be forced to hear thoſe who tell them they have 
«© miſtaken their way, and offer to ſhew them the right; and that they 
** ſhould be puniſhed by the magiſtrate, if they did not; it will be paſt 
« doubt; it is to be made uſe of. But till that can be done, it will be in 
vain to ſay, what other means is there left.” | 
My argument here lies plainly in this: That all the means and methods 
of ſalvation are contained in the Scripture : which either you were to have 
denied, or elſe have: ſhewn where it was in Scripture, that force was ap- 
pointed. But inftead of that, you tell 'us,- that God appointed miracles in 
the beginning of the. Goſpel. And though, when theſe ceaſed, the means 
I mention were all the miniſters had left, yet this proves not that the ma- 
giſtrate was not to uſe force. Your words are, As to the firſt ſpreaders of the 
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% Goſpel, it has already been ſhewn, that God appointed other means beſides 
* theſe for them to uſe, to induce men to hear and conſider: and though, 
<< when thoſe extraordinary means ceaſed; theſe means which I mention (viz. 
« preaching, &c.) were the only means left to the miniſters of the Goſpel ; 
yet that is no proof that the magiſtrate, when he became Chriſtian, could 
4 not lawfully-ufe ſuch means as his ſtation enabled him to uſe, when they 
© became needful.” I ſaid, in expreſs words, No means was to be uſed by 
„ man, but what God himſelf has directed in the Scripture.” And you an- 
ſwer, This is no proof that the Chriſtian magiſtrate may not uſe force. Per- 
haps when they ſo peremptorily interpoſe their deciſiye decrees in the hafipels 
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of ſalvation, eſtabliſh religions by laws and penalties, with what articles, creeds, 
ceremonies, and diſcipline, they think fit ; (for this we ſee done almoſt in all 
countries) when they force men to hear thoſe, and thoſe only, who by their 
authority are choſen and allowed to tell men they have miſtaken their way, 
and offer to ſhew them the right; it may be thought necęſſary to prove 
magiſtrates to be men. If that needs no proof, what I ſaid needs ſome other 
anſwer. F Tok | | 13 
Bur let us examine a little the parts of what you here ſay: As to the 
44 firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, ſay you, it has already been ſhewn, that God 
*« appointed other means beſides exhortation in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, 
1 2 and the example of a good life; for them to uſe to induce men to 
* hear and conſider.” What were thoſe other means? To that you anſwer 
readily, miracles. Ergo, men are directed now by Scripture to uſe miracles. 
Or elſe what anſwer do you make to my argument, which I gave you in 
theſe words, No means is to be uſed by man, but what God himſelf has 
directed in the Scriptures, wherein are contained all the means and methods 
* of ſalvation.” No, they cannot uſe miracles now as a means, ſay you, for 
they have them not. What then? Therefore the magiſtrate, who has it, 
muſt uſe force to ſupply the want of thoſe extraordinary means which are now 
ceaſed. This indeed is an inference of yours, but not of the Scriptures. Does 
the Seripture ſay any thing of this? Not a word; not ſo much as the leaſt in- 
timation towards it in all the New Teſtament. Be it then true or falſe, that 
force is a means to be uſed by men in the abſence of miracles; this is yet no 
anſwer to my argument; this is no proof that it is appointed in Scripture ; 
which is the thing my argument turns on. | 5 Ms 
REvELAT1oNn then fails you. Let us ſee now how reaſon and common 
ſenſe, that common light of nature, will help you out. 
Vov then reaſon thus: bare preaching, &c. will not prevail on men to hear 
and conſider ; and therefore ſome other means is neceſſary to make them do ſo. 
Pray what do you mean by men, or any other of thoſe indefinite terms, you 
have always uſed in this caſe ?. Is it that bare preaching will prevail on no 
men? Does reaſon, (under which I comprehend experience too, and all the 
ways of knowledge, contra-diſtinguiſhed to revelation) diſcover any ſuch 
thing to you? I imagine you will not ſay that; or pretend that no-body was 
ever brought, by preaching or perſuaſion, to hear and conſider the truths of 
the Goſpel, (mean by confidering what. you will) without other means uſed 
by thoſe who applied themſelves to the care of converting them. To ſuch 
therefore as may be brought to hear and conſider, without other means, you 
will not ſay that other means are neceſſary. „ 

IN the next place, therefore, When you ſay bare preaching will not pre- 
vail on men, do you mean that it will not prevail on all men, and therefore 
it is neceflary that men ſhould uſe other means? Neither, I think, will rea- 
ſon authorize you to draw ſuch a conſequence ; becauſe neither will preaching 
alone, nor preaching aſſiſted with force, or any other means man can uſe, 
prevail on all men. And therefore no other means can be pretended to be 
neceſſary to be uſed by man, to do what men by thoſe means never did, nor 
ever can do. 6 


THAT 
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Tur ſome men ſhall be ſaved, and not all, is, I think, paſt queſtion to 
all that are Chriſtians : and thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, it is plain, are the elec. 
If you think not this plain enough in Scripture, I defire you to turn to the 
ſeventeenth of the XXXIX articles of the church of England, where you 
will read theſe words: Predeſtination to life is the everlaſting purpoſe of 
God, whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) he hath 
*« conſtantly decreed by his counſel ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and 
*©: damnation thoſe whom he has choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Chriſt to everlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels made to honour, 

Wherefore they which be indued with ſo excellent a benefit of God, be 
called according to God's purpoſe by his Spirit working in due ſeaſon : 
they through grace obey the calling; they be juſtified freely; they be 
made ſons of God by adoption; they be made like the image of his only 
*© begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt ; they walk religiouſly in good works; and at 
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length, by God's mercy, they attain to everlaſting felicity.” Now pray 


tell me whether bare preaching will not prevail on all the ele& to hear and 
conſider without other means to be uſed by men. If you fay it will; 
the neceſſity of your other means, I think, is out of doors. If you fay it 
will not; I deſire you to tell me how you do know it without revelation ? 


And whether by your own reaſon you can tell us, whether any, and what 


means God has made neceſſary, befides what he has appointed in Scripture 
for the calling his elect? When you can do this, we ſhall think you no ordi- 
nary divine, nor a ſtranger to the ſecret counſels of the infinitely wiſe God. 
But till then, your mixing your opinion with the divine wiſdom in the great 
work of ſalvation, and, 4 arguments of congruity, taking upon you to 
declare the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of means, which God has not expreſsly 
directed, for the gathering in of his elect; will ſcarce authorize the ma- 
giſtrate to uſe his coactive power for the edifying and compleating the body 
of Chriſt, which is his church. Thoſe whom God hath choſen in Chriſt 
out of mankind, before the foundations of the world, are called, accord- 
ing to God's 1 by his Spirit, working in due ſeaſon, and through 
grace obey the calling; ſay you in your article. The outward means 


that God bas appointed for this, is preaching. Ay, but preaching is net 


enough; that is, is not ſufficient means, ſay you. And I aſk you how you 
know it ; fince the Scripture, which declares all that we can know in this 
matter, ſays nothing of the infufficiency of it, or of the neceſſity of any 
other? Nor can there be a neceſſity of any other means than what God ex- 
preſsly appoints, in a matter wherein no means can operate effectually, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of his grace; and where the aſſiſtance of his grace can 
make any outward means, he appoints, effectull. K . 
I musT defire you here to take notice, that by preaching, which I uſe 
for ſhortneſs, I mean exhortation, inſtruction; intreaty, praying for; and, 
in fine, any outward means of perſuaſion in the power of man, ſeparate 
from force. 1 nf dn | ' * 
: You tell us here, as to the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, God appointed 
other means, viz. miracles, for them to uſe to induce men to hear and con- 
** fider,” If by the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel, you mean the twelve * 
I | ties 
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tles and ſeventy Diſciples, whom Chriſt himſelf ſent to preach the Goſpel ; 
they indeed were appointed, by his immediate command, to ſhew miracles by 
the power which he had beſtowed upon them. But will you ſay, all the mi- 

niſters and preachers of the Goſpel had ſuch a commiſſion, and ſuch a 
power, all along from the Apoſtles time; and that they, every one, did 
actually ſhew miracles, to induce men to hear and conſider,” quite down till 
Chriſtianity was ſupported by the law of the empire? Unleſs you could ſhew 
this, though you could produce ſome well-atteſted miracles, done by ſome 
men in every age till that time; yet it would not be ſufficient to prove that 
miracles were appointed to be conſtantly uſed to induce men to hear and con- 
ſider ; and ſo by your reaſoning, to ſupply the want of force, till that neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance could be had from the authority of the magiſtrate become Chriſ- 
tian. For ſince it is what you build upon, that men will not hear and conſi- 
der upon bare preaching ; and I think you will forwardly enough agree, that 
till Chriſtianity was made the religion of the empire, there were thoſe every- 
where that heard the preachers of it ſo little, or ſo little conſidered what they 
faid, that they rejected the Goſpel ; and that therefore miracles or force are 
neceflary means to make men hear and conſider ; you muſt own that thoſe 
who preached without the power of miracles, or the coactive power of the 
magiſtrate accompanying them, were unfurniſhed of competent and ſufficient 
means to make men hear and conſider ; and ſo to bring them to the true reli- 
gion. If you will ſay the miracles done by others were enough to accompany 
their. preaching, to make it be heard and conſidered ; the preaching of the 
miniſters at this day is ſo accompanied, and ſo will need no aſſiſtance of force 


from the magiſtrate. If the report of miracles done by one miniſter of the 


Goſpel ſome time before, and in another place ; were ſufficient to make the 
preaching of ten or a thouſand others be heard and conſidered ; why is it not 
ſo now? For the credibility and atteſtation of the report is all that is of mo- 
ment, when miracles done by others, in other places, are the argument that 
prevails. But this, I fear, will not ſerve your turn in the buſineſs of penal- 
ties; and, whatever might ſatisfy you in the caſe of miracles, I doubt you 
would not think the ſalvation of ſouls ſufficiently provided for, if the report 
of the force of penalties, uſed ſome time ſince on one ſide of the Tweed, 
were all that ſhould aſſiſt the preachers of the true religion on the other, to 
make men hear and conſider. | | 

* ST. Paul, in his epiſtle to Titus, inſtructs him what he, and the Preſbyters 
he ſhould ordain in the cities of Crete, were to do for the propagating of the 
Goſpel, and bringing men heartily to embrace it. His directions are, that 
they ſhould be blameleſs, not rioters, not felf-willed, not ſoon angry, not 
given to wine or filthy lucre, not ſtrikers, not unruly ; lovers of hoſpitality, 
and of good men; ſober, juſt, holy, temperate ; to be able by found doc- 
** trine both to exhort and convince gainſayers ; in all things to be a pattern 
of good works; in doctrine ſhewing uncorruptedneſs, gravity, ſincerity, 
** ſound ſpeech that cannot be condemned, that he that is of the contrary part 
may be aſhamed, having no evil to ſay of you. Theſe things ſpeak, and 
** exhort, and rebuke, with all authority. Avoid fouliſh queſtions, and ge- 


„ nealogies, 
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** nealogies, and contentions. A man that is an heretick, after the firſt and 
*© ſecond admonition, reject.” To repay you the favour of your Greek, it 
is wepains ; which, if I may take your liberty of receding from our tranſla- 
tion,/;Þ would iread: *© avoide” i n 

Tux Cretans, by the account St. Paul gives of them, were a people that 
would require all the means that were needful to prevail with any ſtrangers 
to the Goſpel to hear and conſider. But yet we find nothing directed for 
the ſupport and pre pagation of the Goſpel in this iſland, but preaching, 
exhortatiop, reproof, &c. with the example of a good life. In all this 
1 writ on purpoſe to inſtruct the preachers of the Goſpel, in the means 
they were to uſe among the Cretans, for their converſion, not a word about 
miracles, their power or uſe: which one would think ſtrange, if they were 
the means appointed, and neceflary to make men hear and conſider, and 
without which they would not do it. Preaching, admonition, exhortation, 
intreaties, inſtruction, by the common light of reaſon, were known, and 
natural to be uſed, to perſuade men. There needed not much be ſaid to 
convince men of it, But, if miracles were a neceſſary means, it was a 
means wholly new, unexpected, and out of the power of other teachers. 
And therefore one, would think, if they were appointed for the ends you 
propoſe, one ſhould hear ſomething of that appointment: fince that they 
were to be uſed; or how, and when ; was farther from common apprehen- 
ſion, and ſeems to need ſome particular direction. 

Ir you ſay the ſame Spirit that gave them the power of miracles, would 
alſo give them the knowledge both that they had it, and how to uſe it; Iam 
far enough from limiting the operations of that infinitely wiſe Spirit, who 

will not fail to bring all the elect of God into the obedience of truth, by 
_ thoſe means, and in that manner he ſhall think neceſſary. But yet our Sa- 
viour, when he ſent abroad his diſciples, with the power of miracles, not 
only put it in their commiſhon, whereby they were informed that they had 
that extraordinary gift, but added inſtructions to them in the uſe of it: 
fFreely you have received, N give;“ a caution as neceflary to the Cre- 
tan elders, in the uſe of miracles, if they had that power; there being nothing 
more liable to be turned to the advantage of filthy lucre. 

I vo not queſtion but the Spirit of God might give the power, and ſtir up 
the mind of the firſt ſpreaders of the Goſpel to do miracles on ſome extra- 
ordinary occaſion. But if they were a neceſſary means to make men hear 
and confider what was preached to them, till force ſupplied their place, and 
ſo were ordinarily to accompany the preaching of the Goſpel, unleſs it thould 
be preached” without the means appointed and neceſſary to make it prevail; I 
think, in that caſe, we may expect it ſhould expreſsly have made a part of 
the preacher's commiſſion ; it making a neceſſary part of the effectual execu- 
tion of his function. CC. | | | 
Bor the Apoſtle, it ſeems; thought fit to lay the ſtreſs upon inſtructing 
others, and living well themſelves ; upon“ being inſtant in ſeaſon, and out 
of ſeaſon ;” and therefore directs all his advices for the ordering the Cretan 
church, and the propagating the Goſpel there, to make them attend to ore 
r . neceſſary 
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neceſſary things of life and doctrine, without ſo much as mentioning the ap- 
pointment, need, or uſe of miracles. | 


I sA1D, “ But whatever neglect or averſion there is in ſome men, impar- L. II. p. 369. 


« tially and thoroughly to be inſtructed ; there will, upon a due examina- 
« tion, I fear, be found no leſs a neglect and averſion in others, impartially 
« and ie to inſtruct them. It is not the talking even general truths 
« in plain and clear language; much leſs a man's own fancies in ſcholaſtical 
« or uncommon ways of ſpeaking, an hour or two, once a week, in publick ; 
« that is enough to inſtruct even willing hearers in the way of ſalvation, and 
« the grounds of their religion :” and that politick diſcourſes and invectives 
from the pulpit, inſtead of friendly and Chriſtian debates with people at 
their houſes, were not the proper means to inform men in the foundations of 
religion; and that if there were not a neglect in this part, I thought there 
would be little need of any other means. To this, you tell me, in the next 


649 


paragraph, you do not ſee how pertinent my diſcourſe, about this matter, bid. 


« js to the preſent queſtion.” If the ſhewing the neglects, obſervable in the 
uſe of what 1s agreed to be neceſſary means, will not be allowed by you to be 
pertinent, in a debate about neceſſary means; when poſſibly thoſe very neg- 
lects may ſerve to make other means ſeem requiſite, which really are not ſo; 
yet if you are not of thoſe who will never think any ſuch diſcourſe pertinent; 
you will allow me to mind you of it again, as not impertinent in anſwer to 
your laſt letter, wherein you ſo often tel] us of the ſufficient proviſion made 
for inſtruction. . For wherever the neglect be, it can ſcarce be ſaid there is 
ſufficient proviſion made for inſtruction in a Chriſtian country, where great 
numbers of thoſe, who are in the communion of the national church, are 
groſsly ignorant of the grounds of the Chriſtian religion. And I aſk you, 
whether it be in reſpect of ſuch conformiſts you ſay, as you do in the ſame 
paragraph, that when the beſt proviſion is made that can be, for the in- 
« ſtruction of the people, you fear a great part of them will ſtill need fome 
% moderate penalties to bring them to hear and receive inſtruction ?” 4 


P. 43. 


BuT What if all the means that can, be not uſed for theif inſtruction? 


That there are neglects of this kind, you will, I ſuppoſe, take the word of 
a reverend prelate of our church, who thought he could not better ſhew his 
good-will to the clergy, than by a ſeaſonable Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, 
to cure that neglect for the future. There he tells you, p. 115, 118, that 
* miniſters ſhould watch over and feed their flock, and not enjoy their be- 
* our church is free of; which he proves by the ſtipulation and covenant 
they make with Chriſt, that they will never ceaſe their labour, care, and 
_ «' diligence, till they have done all that lieth in them, according to their 
* bounden duty; towards all ſuch as are, or ſhould be committed to their 

* care, to bring them to a ripeneſs of age in Chriſt.” And a page or two 
after, having repeated part of the promiſe by thoſe who take orders, he adds. 
In this is expreſſed the ſo much neGLECTED, but fo neceſſary duty, which 
«incumbents owe their flock in a private way; viſiting, inſtructing, and 


«.admonithing; which is one of the moſt uſeful and important parts of 
VOL, II. 1D * 


cc 


cc 


* nefices as farms, &c. Which reproach, ſays he, whatever we may be; 
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their duty, how generally ſoever it may be diſuſed or forgotten. P. 187, he 


« ſays, Every prieſt that minds his duty will find, that no part of it is ſq 
«« uſeful as catechiſtical diſcourſes ; by means whereof,” his people will un. 
«« derſtand all his ſermons, the better, when they have once had a clear no- 
« tion of all thoſe terms that muſt run through them; for thoſe not being 
1 underſtood, renders them all unintelligible; Another part of the prieſt's 
*« duty, he tells you, p. 201, is with relation to them that are without, 
« who are of the ſide of the church of Rome, or among the Diſſenters. 
Other charches and bodies are noted for their zeal in making proſelytes; 
**. for, their reſtleſs. endeayours, as well as their unlawful methods in it: they 
*« reckoning perhaps that all will be ſanctified by the increaſing their PAR Tx 


e which is the true name of making converts; except they become at the 


tc ſame time good men, as well as votaries to a fide or cauſe. We are cer- 
**.tainly very KEMis$; in this of both hands. Little pains is taken to gain 
“ either upon Papiſts. or Nonconformiſts: the Law HAS BEEN SO Mucy 
% TRUSTED! To, that that method only was thought ſure; it was much 
«« valued, and others at the ſame time as much NEGLECTED. And whereas, 
*« at firſt, wiTHOUT. FORCE, OR. VIOLENCE, in. forty years time, Popery, 
« from being the prevailing. religion, was reduced to a handful : we have 
% now, in above twice that number of years, made very little progreſs,” &c. - 
. PERHAPS here again you will tell me, you “' do not ſee how this is perti- 
nent to the preſent queſtion ;” which, that you may ſee, give me leave to 
put you in mind, that neither you, nor any body elſe, can pretend force ne- 


ceſſary, till all the means of perſuaſion have been uſed; and nothing neglected 


that can be done by all the ſofter ways of application. And ſince it is your 
own doctrine, that force is not lawful, unleſs where it is neceſſary; the ma- 
giſtrate, upon your principles, can neither lawfully uſe force, nor the miniſ- 
ters of any national church plead for it any where, but where they themſelves. 
have firſt-done their duties: a draught whereof, adapted to our preſent cir- 
cumſtances, we have in the newly publiſhed Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care. 
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your method, did uſe your method. And that certainly you may think ſafely, 
and without fear of being gain ald. 
Bor now I will tell you what I think, in my turn: and that is, if you 
could have found any magiſtrates who had made uſe ne prot method, as well 
as you think you have found a divine that approves of it; you would have 
named thoſe magiſtrates as forwardly as you do St. Auſtin, If I think amiſs, 
pray correct me yet, and mam „ e 
Tur which makes me imagine you will hardly find any examples of it, 
is what I there ſaid in theſe words : ** All other law- makers have conſtantly 
„taken this method; that where any thing was to be amended, the fault 
« was firſt declared, and then penalties denounced againſt all thofe, who 
e after à time ſet, ſhould be found guilty of it. This the common ſenſe 
*« of mankind, and the very reaſon of laws, (which are intended not for 
«« puniſhment, but correction;) has made ſo plain, that the ſubtileſt and 
« moſt refined law-makers have not gone out of this courſe, nor have the 
t moſt ignorant and barbarous nations miſſed it. But you have outdone 
« Solon and Lycurgus, Moſes and our Saviour; and are reſolved to be a law- 


L. II. p. 374. 


*« maker of a way by yourſelf. It is an old and obſolete way, and will not 


e ſerve your turn, to begin with warnings and threats of penalties, to be in- 
e flicted on thoſe who do not reform, but continue to do that which you 


« think they fail in. To allow of impunity to the innocent, or the oppor- 


«. tunity of amendment to thoſe who would avoid the penalties, are forma- 
* lities not worth your notice. You are for a ſhorter and ſarer way. Take 


« a whole tribe, and puniſh them at all adventures, whether guilty or no of 


the miſcarriage which you would have amended ; or without ſo much as 
« telling them what it is you would have them do, but leaving them to find 
eit out if they can. All theſe abſurdities are contained in your way of 
„ proceeding, and are impoſſible to be avoided: by any one, who will puniſh 
“ diflenters, and only diſſenters, to make them conſider and weigh the 
grounds of their religion, and impartially examine whether it be true or 
* no; and upon what grounds they took it up; that ſo they may find and 
„embrace the truth that muſt ſave them.” Theſe abſardities, I fear, muſt 
be removed, before any magiſtrates will find your method practicable. 

I HAvING ſaid, your method is not altogether unlike the plea made-uſe 
* of to excuſe the late barbarous uſage of the Proteſtants in France. 
from being a perſecution for religion, viz. That it was not a puniſhment 
“for religion but for diſobeying the king's laws, which required them to 
** come to maſs: ſo by your rule diſſenters muſt be puniſhed, not for the 
religion they have embraced, but the religion they have rejected, In 
anſwer to this, in the next paragraph, you take abundance of pains to prove, 
that the king of France's laws, that require going to maſs, are no laws. 
You were beſt to ſay ſo on the other ſide of the water. It is ſare the pu- 
niſhments: were puniſnments, and the dragooning was dragooning. And if 
vou think that plea excuſed them not, I am of your mind. But neverthe- 
leſs am of opinion, as I was, that it will prove as good a plea às yours; 
which is what you argue againſt in your next paragraph, in the words: fol- 
Wa 40 2 e lowing, 


P. 44 
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Jawing; wherein you examine the likeneſs of your new method to this plea. 


Vou tell me, I ſay, by your rule, the diſſenters (from the true religion, for 


you ſpeak of no other) muſt be puniſhed (or, if I pleaſe, ſubjected to mode- 
rate penalties; ſuch as ſhall make them uneaſy, but neither deſtroy or undo 
e them :) for What? Indeed I thought by your firſt book you meant not 
for their religion, but to make them confider ; but here you aſk me where 


it is you ſay that diſſenters from the true religion are not to be punithed for 
their religion? So then, it ſeems, in your opinion now, diflenters from 
e the true religion are to be puniſhed, or, as you are pleaſed to mollify 


the expreſſion, for the thing is the ſame, ſubjected to moderate penaltics 
for their religion.“ I think I ſhall not need to prove, to any one but one 
of your nice ſtyle, that the execution of penal laws, let the penalties be great 


or ſmall, are puniſhments. | 


I ,x therefore the religion of diſſenters from the true, be a fault to be pu- 
niſned by the magiſtrate; who is to judge who are guilty of that fault ? 
Muſt it be the magiſtrate every-where; or the magiſtrate in ſome coun- 
tries, and not in others; or the magiſtrate no-where? If the magiſtrate 
no-where is to be judge who are diſſenters from the true religion, he 
can no-where puniſh them,. If he be to be every-where judge; then the 
king of France, or the Great Turk, muſt puniſh thoſe whom they judge 
diſſenters from the true religion, as well as other potentates. If ſome ma- 
giſtrates have a right to judge, and others not: That yet, I fear, how ab- 
ſurd ſoever it be, ſhould I grant it, will not do your buſineſs. For beſides 
that, they will hardly agree to make you their infallible umpire in the caſe, 


to determine who of them have, and who have not this right to judge which 
is the true religion; or if they ſhould, and you ſhould declare the king of 


England had that right; viz. whilſt he complied to ſupport the orthodoxy, 


_ eccleſiaſtical polity, and thoſe ceremonies which you approve of; but that 

the king of France, and the Great Turk, had it not; and ſo could have no 
right to uſe force on thoſe they judged diſſenters from the true religion; you 
--ought to bethink yourſelf what you will reply to one that ſhould uſe your 
don words: If ſuch a degree of outward force, as has been mentioned, be 


«« really of great and even neceſſary uſe, for the advancing of the true religion, 


„ and falvation of ſouls; then it muſt be acknowledged, that in France and 

„% Turky, &c. there is a right ſomewhere to uſe it, for the advancing thoſe 

„„ ends; unleſs we will ſay (what without impiety cannot be ſaid) that the 
- £© wiſe and benign Diſpoſer and Governor of all things, has not in France 


« 
: 


K 


and Turky furniſhed mankind with competent means for the promoting 


his on honour, and the good of fouls.” 52 | 

Vo go on, and tell us, they are to be puniſhed, not for following the 

light of their own reaſon, nor for obeying the dictates of their own con- 
ſeiences, but rather for the contrary. For the light of their own reaſon 
e and the dictates of their own conſcience (if their reaſon and their conſciences 
Wert not perverted and abuſed) would undoubtedly lead them to the ſame 
thing, to which the method you ſpeak of is deſigned to bring them; 1. e. 
to the ſame thing to which your reaſon and your conſcience leads you. F 10 
110110: | I 
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i you were to argue with a Papiſt, or a Preſbyterian, in the caſe, what pti- 
vilege have you to tell him, that his reaſon and conſcience is perverted, more 
than he has to tell you that yours is ſo? Unleſs it be this inſupportable pre- 
ſumption, that your reaſon and conſcience ought to be the meaſure of all 
reaſon and conſcience in all others; which how you can chim without pre- 
tending. to infallibility, is not eaſy to diſcern. | 

Tux diverſion you give yourſelf about the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of thoſe 
two pleas, I ſhall not trouble myſelf with; fince, when your fit of mirth 
was over, you were forced to confeſs, That“ as I have made your plea for 
« you; you think there is no conſiderable difference, as to the fairneſs of 
« them; excepting what ariſes from the different degrees of puniſhment, in 
«the French diſcipline, and your method. But if the French plea be not 
ce true; and that which I make to be yours, be not. yours; — I muſt beg 
your pardon, Sir, I did not think it was your opinion, nor do I yet remember 
that you any where ſaid in your Argument,” &c. that men were to be 
puniſhed for their religion; but that it was purely to make men ** examine 
the religion they had embraced, and the religion that they had rejected.” 
And if that were of moment, I ſhould think myſelf ſufficiently juſtified for 
this my miſtake, by what you ſay in your © Argument,” &c. from p. 6 to 12. 
But fince you explain yourſelf otherwiſe here, I am: not unwilling. to take 
your hypotheſis, as you from time to time ſhall pleaſe to reform it. You 
anſwer then, that to make them examine, is indeed the next end for which 
they are to be puniſhed.” But what is that to my queſtion? Which, if it 
be pertinent, demands for what fault, not for what end, they are to be pu- 
niſned: as appears even by my next words. So that they are puniſhed, 


not for having offended againſt a law, i. e. not for any fault; for there is 
« no law in England that requires them to examine.” This, I muſt confeſs, 


was to ſhew, that here, as in France, whatever was pretended, yet the true 


"reaſon why people were puniſhed, was their religion. And it was for this 


agreement, that in both places religion was meant, though ſomething elſe 


was talked of, that I ſaid your plea was like that made uſe: of in France. 


But I ſee I might have ſpared my-pains to prove that you puniſh diſſenters 
for their religion, ſince you here own it. nr 15 einn 
You tell me, in the ſame place, I was impertinent in my queſtion; which 
was this, For what then are they to be puniſhed?” that I demanded for 
what end, and not for what fault they are to be puniſhed. In good earneſt, 


Sir, I was not ſo ſubtile as to diſtinguiſh them. I always thought that the 


end of all laws was to amend thoſe faults which were forbidden; and that 
when any one was puniſhed, the fault for which he was puniſhed, was the 
tranſgreſſion of the law, in that particular which was by the law commanded 
or forbidden; and the end of the puniſhment, was the amendment of that 
fault for the future. For example; if the law commanded to hear, not hear- 
ing was the fault punithed; and the end of that puniſhment, was to make the 
offenders hear. if 
that law was put in execution, was not examining; and the end of the pu- 
niſhment, to make the offenders examine. If the law commanded con- 


2 | formity, 


the Jaw: commanded to examine, the fault puniſhed, when 
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formity, the fault was nonconformity, and the end of it to make men 
„ hep or 17 Hig pdt ol yu Oar TO RED 42,30, 

' Tr1s. was my apprehenſion concerning laws, and ends of puniſhments, 
And I muſt own myſelf {till ſo dull as not to diftinguiſh otherwiſe between 
the fault for which men are to be puniſhed, and the end for which they are 
to be puniſhed;” but only as the one is paſt, the other future. The tranſ- 
greſſion, or fault, is an omiſſion. or action that a man is already guilty of; 
the end of the puniſhment, that it be not again repeated. So that if a man 
be puniſhed for the religion he. profeſſes, I can fee no other end for which 
he is puniſhed, but to make him quit that religion. No other immediate 
end I mean; for other remote ends, to which this is ſubordinate, it may have. 
So that if not examining the religion which men have embraced; and the 
religion they have rejected; be not the fault for which men are puniſhed; l 
would be glad you would ſhew me how it can be the next end, as you ſay it 
is, of their being puniſhed. .And that you may not think my dulneſs gives 
you a labour without ground, I will tell you the reaſon why I cannot find 
any other next end'of puniſhment, but the amendment of the fault forbid- 
den; and that is, becauſe that ſeems to me to be the end, the next end, of 
any action; which, when obtained, the action is to ceaſe; and not ceaſe 
till it be attained. And thus, I think, it is in puniſhments ordained by 
the law. When the fault forbidden is amended, the puniſhment is to ceaſe; 
and not till then. This is the only way I have to know the end, or final 
cauſe for which any action is done. If you have any other, you will do me 
a kindneſs to inſtruct me. This it is which makes me conclude, (and I 
think with me all thoſe who have not had the leiſure and happineſs to at- 
tain: the utmoſt refining of the ſchools) that if their religion be the fault for 
which diflenters are puniſhed, examining is not the end for which they are 
puniſhed, but the change of their religion: though examining may, perhaps, 
in ſome. men, precede their change, and help to it. But that is not neceſ- 
ſary. A man may change bis religion without it: and when he has 
changed, let the motive be ' what it will, the end the law aims at is ob- 


tained, and the puniſhment ceaſes. S0 on the other fide, if not hearing, not 


examining, be the fault for which men are puniſhed; conformity is not the 
next end for which they are puniſhed, though it may perhaps, in ſome, be 
a conſequence of it; but hearing and examining muſt be underſtood to 


be the ends for which they · are puniſhed. If they are not the ends, why 


does the puniſhment ceaſe, when thoſe ends are attained? And thus you 
have my thoughts concerning this matter, which perhaps will not be very 
pertinent, as mine have not the good luck always to be to you; to a man 


Bu ypotheſis as it now ſtands, and ſee what adyan- 
tage you have got to your cauſe by this new explication. Difſenters from 
*« the true religion are to be puniſhed, ſay you, for their religion.” Why? 


Bu let us confider- your 


hHecauſe it is a fault. Apainſt whom? Againſt God! Thence it follows in- 
deed, that God, if he pleaſes, may puniſh it. But how will you prove 


that God has given the magiſtrates of the earth a power to puniſ all . 
N 3 | again 
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faults or fins againſt God. Ovught the magiſtrate to puniſh theſe? But I 
ſhall not need to trouble. you much with' that queſtion. This matter, I 
think, will be decided between us without going fo far. | 
It the magiſtrate may puniſh any one for not being of the true religion, 
muſt the magiſtrate judge what is that true religion, or no? If he muſt not, 
what mult guide him in the puniſhing of ſome, and not of others? For fo 
it is in all places where there is a national religion eſtabliſhed by penal laws. 
If the magiſtrate be commiſſioned by the ſame law of 'nature (for that is all 
the commiſſion you pretend to) to judge what is the true religion, by which 
he is authorized to puniſh thoſe who diſſent from it; muſt not all magi- 
ſtrates judge, and accordingly puniſh thoſe who diflent from that, which 
they judge the true religion, i. e. in effect, thoſe who diſſent from theirs ? 
And if all magiſtrates have a power to puniſh thoſe who are not of their 
religion; 1 you, whether it be of more uſe or diſadvantage to the pro- 


moting true religion, and ſalvation of ſouls? And when you have reſolved 
that queſtion, you will then be-able to tell me, whether the uſefulneſs of it, 
which muſt be determined by the greater good or harm it is like to do, is 


ſuch as to juſtify your doctrine about it, or the magiſtrate's uſe of it. 


Bxsipks, your making the diſſenting from the true religion a fault to be 
puniſhed by the magiſtrate, puts an end to your pretence to moderate puniſh-- 


ments; which, in this place, you make uſe of to diſtinguiſh yours from the 
French method; ſaying, that your method puniſhes men with puniſh- 
« ments which do not deſerve to be called ſo, when compared with thoſe of 


« the French diſcipline.” But if the diſſenting from the true religion be 


a fault that the magiſtrate. is to puniſh, and a fault of that conſequence, that 
it draws with it the loſs of a man's ſoul; I do not ſee how other magiſtrates, 


againſt bimſelf ? Covetouſneſs, or not loving our neighbour as ourſelves, are 


whole. duty it is to puniſh faults under their cognizance, and by puniſhing to 


amend them; can be more. remiſs than the king of France has been, and 


forbear declaring that they will have all their people ſaved, and endeayour 
by ſuch ways as he has done to effect it: (eſpecially: ſince you tell us, that 
« God now leaves religion to the care of men, under his ordinary providence, 


the correcting of faults, malo nodo malus cuneus, is not only what is 
juſtifiable, but what is requiſite. But of this more fully in another place. 


_ In the next place, I do not ſee: how, by your method, as you explain it 


here, the magiſtrate can puniſh any one for not being of the true religion, 


though we ſhould grant him to have a power to do it ; whilſt you tell us, 
P. 45. 


that ** your method puniſhes men for. rejecting the true religion, propoſed 


tg them with ſufficient evidence; Which certainly is a fault.” By this 
part ↄf your ſcheme it is plain, that you allow the magiſtrate to puniſh none 


but thoſe to whom the true religion is propoſed with ſufficient evidence; and 


| P. 8. 
« to try whether they will do their duties in their ſeveral capacities or not, 
leaving them anſwerable for all that may follow from their neglect.“ In 


ſufficient evidence, you tell us, © is ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever P. 51. 


9 it is duly conſidered. Now by this rule there will be very few that the 
magiſtrate. will have a right to puniſh; ſince he cannot know whether thoſe 
mans who 
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who diſſent, do it for want of due conſideration in them, or want of ſuf- 
ficient evidence in what is propoſed ; unleſs you mean by due conſideration 
ſuch conſideration that always does bring men actually to afſent ; which is 
in effect to ſay nothing at all. Fer then your rule amounts to thus much. 
« that ſufficient evidence is ſuch as will certainly win aſſent wherever it % 
«© conſidered duly,” i. e. ſo as to win aſſent. This being like ſome of thoſe 
other rules we have met with, and ending in a circle; which after you 
have traced, you at laſt find yourſelf juſt where you were at ſetting out; I 
leave it to you to own as you think fit: and tell you, if by duly conſidering, 
you mean conſidering to his utmoſt ; that then, that which is propoſed to 
one with ſufficient evidence to win aſſent, may not be ſo to another. 
THERE are propoſitions extant in geometry, with their demonſtrations an- 
nexed ; and that with ſuch ſufficient evidence to ſome men of deep thought 
and penetration, as to make them ſee the demonſtration, and give aſſent to 
the truth : whilſt there are many others, and thoſe no novices in mathema- 
ticks, who, with all the conſideration and attention they can uſe, are never 
able to attain unto it. It is ſo in other parts of truth. That which hath 
evidence enough to make one man certain, has not enough to make another 
ſo much as, gueſs it to be true; though he has ſpared no endeavour or appli- 
cation in examining it. And therefore, if the magiſtrate be to puniſh none 
but thoſe who reject the true religion, when it has been offered with ſufficient 
evidence; I imagine he will not have many to puniſh, if he will, as he ought, 
diſtinguiſh between the innocent and the guilty, | 
Uro your forwardneſs to encourage the magiſtrate's uſe of force in mat- 
. ters of religion, by its uſefulneſs; even ſo far as to pretend advantages from 
I. II. p. 399. What yourſelf acknowledge the miſapplication of it; I fay that So inſtead of 
| * diſheartening from, you give encouragement to the miſchief; which, upon 
% your: principle, joined to the natural thirſt in man after arbitrary power; 
% may be carried to all manner of exorbitancy, with ſome pretence of right.” 
P. 73. To which your reply is, That you * ſpeak no- where but of the uſe and neceſ- 
* ſity of force.“ What think you in the place mentioned, of the gain that 
you tel] the ſufferers they ſhall make by the magiſtrate's puniſhing them to 
bring them to a wrong religion? You do not, as I remember, there ſay, 
that force is neceſſary in that caſe; though they gaining, as you ſay, by it 
this advantage, that they know better than they did before, where the 
truth does lie, you cannot but allow, that ſuch a miſapplication of force 
may do ſome ſervice, indirectly and at a diſtance, towards the ſalvation of 


es, s . + + n ky 
Bur that you may not think, whilſt J had under conſideration the dan- 
gerous encouragement you gave to men in power, to be very buſy with their 
force in matters of religion; by all the forts of uſefulneſs you could imagine 
of it, however applied, right or Wrong; that I declined mentioning the ne- 
ceſſity you. pretend of force, becauſe it would not as well ſerve to the pur- 
poſe hoe: which I mention its uſefulneſs; 1 ſhall here take it fo, that 
the reader may ſee What reaſon you. had to complain of my not doing it 


before. ene l IE. 1 
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Tuus then ſtands. your ſyſtem: The procuring and advancing any way 
« of the ſpiritualandeternal intereſts of men, is one of the ends of civil ſociety.” 
And force is put into the magiſtrate's hands, as neceſſary for the attaining 
thoſe ends, where no other means are left, Who then upon your grounds | 
% may quickly find reaſon, where it ſuits his inclination, or ſerves his turn, | 
« to puniſh men directly to bring them to his religion.” For if he may | 
uſe force becauſe it is neceſſary, as being the only means left to make men | 
conſider thoſe reaſons and arguments, which otherwiſe they would not con- 1 
ſider ; why may he not by the ſame rule uſe force, as the only means left to 
procure men degrees of glory, which otherwiſe they would not attain ; and N 
fo to advance their eternal intereſts? For St. Paul aſſures us, that the afflic- ; 1 
« tions of this life work for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.” So that ; 
whether the magiſtrate may not, when it may ſerve his turn, argue thus 
from your principles, judge you: Diſſenters from my religion muſt be pu- 
niſhed, if in the wrong, to bring them into the right way; if in the right, 
to make them by their ſufferings gainers of a far more exceeding weight of 

lory. | 8 
9 Bur you ſay, © unleſs it be as neceffary for men to attain any greater degree P. 73. 
of glory, as it is to attain glory, it will not follow, that if the magiſtrate 

may uſe force, becauſe it may be indirectly, &c. uſeful towards the pro- 
"curing any degree of glory, he may by the ſame rule uſe it where it may be i 
in that manner uſeful towards the procuring a greater degree of glory. But " 
that there is the ſame neceſſity of men's attaining a greater degree of glory, "ui 
as there is of their attaining glory, no man will affirm. For without at- j 
taining glory, they cannot eſcape the damnation: of hell ; which yet th 

may eſcape, without any greater degree of glory.” One of the ends of a 

commonwealth is, ſay you, the advancing men's eternal intereſts. The pro- 

curing greater degrees of glory, is the advancing a man's eternal intereſt. 

'The uſe of force to make men ſuffer for the truth, what otherwiſe they would 

not ſuffer, is as neceflary for the attaining a higher degree of glory, as uſing 

force to make men conſider, what otherwiſe they would not confider, is ne- 

ceſſary for the attaining: any degree of glory. But you will fay,.<* Attaining Ibid. 

" prory is abſolutely neceſſary, but the attaining any greater degree of glory, 

* however deſirable, is not ſo neceſſary. Now if there be not the ſame ne- 

« ceſlity of the one of theſe, as there is of the other; there can be no pretence 

to fay, that whatever is lawful in reſpect of one of them, is likewiſe ſo in 

«. reſpect of the other.” But there will always be a. juſt pretence to ſay, if 
advancing the eternal: intereſts of men be one of the ends of a common- 

wealth, and that the force in the magiſtrate's hands be neceſſary to the attain- 

ing that end; that then the magiſtrate is obliged to uſe it; whether you will 

think that end abſolutely neceſſary, or as neceſſary as another, or no. I ſhall: 

not here trouble you again with your miſtake about what is abſolutely neceſ- 

fary; having taken notice of it in another place. Only I ſhall:defire you to 

mewy me, that the attaining of glory is abſolutely. neceſſary, when next time 

you have occaſion to affirm it. es of glory is neceſſary in order to hap- 

P 
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happineſs: but neither of them is #bſolutely neceſſary, but in order to their 
reſpective ends. | Wit Ter: 14.7117 
An noty, though as you ſay, you do not think yourſelf bound to take 
notice of all that may be done with ſome pretence of right: yet, I ſup- 
poſe, upen cooler thoughts, When you: have conſidered of what dangerous 
canſequehce an argument, managed as yours is, may be to the true religion, 
and the fincere profeſſors of itz: and what o ,n or encouragement it may 
give to men in power wermed with zeal, and excited by the proper miniſters 
of their on religion, to make a wrong and exorbitant uſe of force in matters 
of religion you will another time think ydurſelf bound not to let it go abroad 
agiin without ſome caution to the magiſtrate in the uſe of it; without one 
word of advibe at leaſt, that ſinee it is given him, as you-ſay, only for pro- 
moting the true religion, he ſhould take care, and examine impartially whe- 
ther what he employs it for, be the one only true religion. It being your 
opiniom whenever he makes uſe of force in matters of religion, for the pro- 
moting any thing but that, he goes beyond his commiſſion ; injures his ſub- 
jects, and endangers his own ſoul. i 
By this time, Sir, I ſuppoſe you ſee upon what grounds I think you have 
not cleared thoſe difficulties hich were charged hy mo on your method: and 
my reader will ſer what reaſon there was for thoſe imputations, which, with 
o loud an outery, you laid upon me of unfair dealing; ſince there is not one 
of them Which cannot be made good to be contained either in your book, or 
An your hypotheſis; and fo clearly, that I could not imagine that a man who 
had fo far conſidered government, as to engage in print, in ſuch a controverſy 
as this; could miſs ſeeing it as ſoon as mentioned to him. One of them 
Which very much offends you, and makes you ſo often tell me what I ſay is 
aimpertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe; and ſometimes to uſe warmer ex- 

— is, that I argue againſt a power in the magiſtrate to bring men to 

Bis on religion: for I could not imagine that, to a man of any thought, it 

could need proving, that if there were # commiſſion given to all magiſtrates 

by the law of nature, which obliged them to uſe force to bring men to the 
true religion; jt was not poſſible for them to put this eommiſſion in execution, 
without being judges what was the true religion; and then there needed no 
great quickneſs to perceive, that every magiſtrate, when your commiſſion 
came to be put in execution, would, one as well as another, find himſelf 
obliged to uſe force to bring men to that which he believed to be the true 
religion. But ſince this was ſo hard for you to ſee, I now have been at the 
pains to prove it, and there by to clear all thoſe imputations. I ſhall not in- 
ſtance in any other: they are all of a like kind. Only where you complain I 
Have not cited your words fairly, if you can ſhew that I have done it any 
where in this or the Second Letter, to the advantage of my cauſe; or to avoid 
any argument in them, not anſwered if you pleaſe to ſhew it me, 1 ſhall 
either let you ſee your miſtake, or acknowledge mine. 

P. 78. Ap now, whether you ſhall think what I have ſaid worth that conſidera- 
tion you promiſe, or take it all for cavils and impertinencies, to me is very 
indifferent. Enjoy, as you pleaſe, that ſhort and eaſy way of . 
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But if the party you write for be, as you ſay, God, and the ſouls of men; it 
will require-you ſeriouſly to weigh your ſcheme, examine and put together 
the parts of it; obſerve the tendency and conſequences ; and, in a word, con- 
fider things, and not words. For the party of God and ſouls needs not any 
help from "obſcurity or uncertainty of general and equivocal terms; but may 
be ſpoke out clearly and diſtinctly; needs no retreat in the round of equiva- 
lent, or the uncertainty of miſapplied expreſſions, that may ſerve to amuſe 
and deceive the unwary, but inſtruct no-body ; and, laſtly, needs no leave 
nor allowance from men of art, to direct both ſubjects and magiſtrates to the 
examination of the Scriptures, wherein God has revealed to the world the 
ways and means of ſalvation. In doing of this, in a treatiſe where you pro- 
feſs the ſubject of your enquiry is only what method is to be uſed to brin 
« men to the true religion,” the party you profeſs to write for, would have 
juſtified you againſt the rules of any lawful art; and no Chriſtian man, of 
what art ſoever, would have denied you that liberty; and if I miſtake not, 
the party, you ſay you write for, demands it of you. | 

Ir you find upon a review of the whole, that you have managed your 
caufe for God and the ſouls of men, with that fincerity and clearneſs that ſa- 


tisfies your own'reaſon, and you think may ſatisfy that of other men; I ſhalt 


congratulate to you ſo happy a conſtitution. But if all your magnified and 
neceflary means of force, in the way you contend for, reaches no further 
than to bring men to a bare outward conformity to the church of England; 
wherein you can ſedately affirm, that it is preſumable that all that are of it 
are ſo upon reaſon and conviction ; I ſuppoſe there needs no more to be ſaid 
to convince the world what party you write for. 

Tux party you write for is God, you ſay. But if all you have ſaid aims 
or amounts to nothing more, than that the church of England, as now eſta- 
bliſhed by law, in its doctrines, ceremonies, and diſcipline, ſhould be ſup- 
ported by the power of the magiſtrate, and men by force be driven into it; 
[ fear the world will think you have very narrow-thoughts of God: or that 
that is not the party you write for. It is true, you all along ſpeak of bring- 
ing men'to the true religion. But to evidence to you, that by the one only 


true religion, you mean only that of the church of England, I tell you, that 


upon your principles, you cannot name any other church now in the world; 
(and'Pagain demand of you to do it) for the promoting whereof, or puniſh- 
ing diſſenters from it, the magiſtrate has the fame right to uſe force, as you 
pretend he has here in England. Till you therefore name ſome ſuch other 
true church and true religion, beſides that of England, your ſaying, that God. 
is the party you write Ker. will rather ſhew that you make bold with his. 
name, than that you do not write foranotker party. 6 66k 

You ſay too, you write not for any party, but the fouls of men. Yow 
write indeed, aud contend earneſtly, that men thauld be brought into an out- 
ward conformity to the church ef England. Butthat they embrace that pro- 
ſeſſion upon reaſon and conviction; you are content to have it preſumable, 
without any farther-enquiry or examination. And thoſe. who are once in 


the outward: communion, of the- national church, however ignorant or irre- 
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in the fitneſs of it, to be for another party. But ſince you aſſure us, you 

write for nothing but God and men's ſouls; it can only be ſaid you had a 

good intention, but ill luck; fince your ſcheme, put into the language of 

the country, will fit any national church and clergy in the world, that 

can but ſuppoſe itſelf the true; and that I preſume none of them will fail 
o do. A ed | 

off You were more than ordinary reſerved and gracious, when you tell me, 

P. 79. That what party you write for, you will not undertake to fay.” But hav- 

Aang told me, that my Letter tends to the promoting of ſcepticiſm in religion; 

vou thought, it is like, that was ſufficient to ſhew the party I write for; 

and fo you might ſafely end your Letter with words that looked like civil. 

But that you may another time be a little better informed what party I write 

— 6 will tell you. They are thoſe who in every nation fear God, work 

. righteouſneſs, and are accepted with him; and not thoſe who in every nation 

are zealous for human conſtitutions; cry up nothing ſo much as outward 

conformity to the national religion; and are accepted by thoſe who are the 

promoters of it. Thoſe that write for are thoſe, who, according to the 

light of their own conſciences, are every-where in earneſt in matters of their 

down falvation, without any defire to impoſe on others; a party ſo ſeldom 

favoured by any of the powers or ſects of the world; a party that has ſo few 

preferments to beſtow ; ſo few benefices to reward the endeavours of any one 

who appears for it; that I conclude ſhall eaſily be believed when I ſay, that 

neither hopes of preferment, nor a deſign to recommend myſelf to thoſe I 

live amongſt, has biaſſed my underſtanding, or miſled me in my undertaking. 

So much truth as ſerves the turn of any particular church, and can be accom- 

modated to the narrow intereſt of ſome human conſtitution, is indeed often 

received with applauſe, and the publiſher finds his account in it. But! 

think I may ſay, truth, in its full latitude of thoſe generous * of «1 

: 7 7 a. * | | olpel, 
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Goſpel, which ſo much recommend and inculcate univerſal charity, and a 
freedom from the inventions and impoſitions of men in the things of God; 
has ſo ſeldom had a fair and favourable hearing any where, that he muſt be 
very ignorant of the hiſtory and nature of man, however dignified and diſtin- 
guiſhed, who propoſes to himſelf any ſecular advantage by writing for her 
at that rate, dt 0 atis 

As to your requeſt in the cloſe of your letter, I hope this will ſatisfy you, 
that you might have ſpared it; and you, with the reſt of the world. will ſee 
that all I writ in my former was ſo true, that you need not have given me 
- any caution for the future. As to the pertinence of what I ſay, I doubt 
whether I ſhall pleaſe you; becauſe I find by your laſt Letter, that what is 
brought by me to ſhew the weakneſs, abſurdities, or inſignificancy of what 
you write, you are very apt to call impertinent, and nothing to the purpoſe. 
Vou muſt. pardon. me therefore, if I have endeavoured more to pleaſe other 
readers than you in that point. I hope they will find, in what I have ſaid, 
not much. beſide the matter. But to a man who, ſuppoſing himſelf in the 
right builds all upon that ſuppoſition, and takes it for an injury to have 
that privilege denied him; toa man who would ſovereignly decide for all the 
world, what is the true religion; and thereby impower what magiſtrates 
he thinks fit, and what not, to uſe force; to ſuch a man, not to ſeem im- 
pertinent, would be really to be ſo. This makes me pleaſed with your re- 
ply to ſo many paſſages of my Letter, that they were nothing to the purpoſe: 
and it is in your choice whether in your opinion any thing in this hall 
be ſo. | | 

Bor fince this depends upon your keeping ſteadily to clear and ſettled 
notions of things, ſeparate from words and expreſſions uſed in a doubtful 
and undetermined fignification ; wherewith men of art often amuſe them- 
ſelves and others; I ſhall not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect, whatever you 
promiſe, that you ſhould lay by your learning to embrace truth, and own 
what will not perhaps ſuit very well with your circumſtances and intereſt. 

I 8x, my deſign not to omit any thing that you might think looks like an 
argument in yours, has made mine grow beyond the ſize of a letter. But an 
anſwer to any one being very little different from a letter, I ſhall let it go 
under that title. I have in it alſo endeayoured to bring the ſcattered parts 
of your ſcheme into ſome method, under diſtin heads; td give a fuller 
and more diſtin view of them; wherein, if any of the arguments, which 
give ſupport to your hypotheſis, have eſcaped me unawares, be pleaſed to 
thew them' me, and I ſhall either acknowledge their force, or endeavour to 
ſhew their weakneſs. I am, 


S I R, 


June 20, 1692. Your moſt humble fervant, 


PHILANTHROPUsS. 
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: Freſh revival of the controverſy formerly between you and me, is what 
| A I ſuppoſe no-body did expect from you after twelve years filence. But 

= reputation, a ſufficient cauſe for a new war, as you give the world to 
underſtand, hath: put a reſolution into your heart, and arms into your hands 
to make an example of me, to the ſhame and confuſion of all thoſe who could 
be ſo injurious to you, as to think you could quit the opinion you had ap- 


peared for in print, and agree with me in the matter of Toleration. It is 


viſible how tender even men of the moſt ſettled calmneſs are in point of re- 
putation, and it is allowed the moſt excuſable part of human frailty; and 
therefore no- body can wonder to ſee a report thought injurious laboured 
againſt with might and main, and the aſſiſtance and cauſe of religion itſelf 
taken in and made uſe of to put a ſtop to it. But yet for all this there are 
ſober men who are of opinion, that it better becomes a Chriſtian temper, 
that diſputes, eſpecially of religion, ſhould be waged purely for the ſake of 
truth, and not for our own: ſelf ſhould have nothing to do in them. But 
ſince as we ſee it will croud itſelf in, and be often the principal agent; your 
ingenuity in owning what has brought you upon the ſtage again, and ſet you 
on work, after the eaſe and quiet you reſolutely maintained yourſelf in fo 
many years; ought to be commended, in giving us a view of the diſcreet 
choice you have made of a method ſuited to your purpoſe, which you pub- 
liſh to the world in theſe words, p. 2: © Being defirous to put a ſtop to a re- 
“ port ſo injurious, as well as groundleſs, as I look upon this to be, I think 
„it will be no improper way of doing it, if I thus fignify to you and the 
„ reader, that I find nothing more convincing in this your long letter, than 
* did in your two former; giving withal a brief SPECIMEN of the anſwer- 
* ableneſs of it: which I chuſe to do upon a few pages at the beginning, 


eln anſwer to A Second Letter to the Author of the Three Letters for Toleration. From 
& the Author of the Argument of the Letter concerning Toleration briefly conſidered and an- 
* {wered, And of the Defence of it. With a Poſtfeript, taking ſome notice of two paſſages in 
«© The Rights of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.“ | a DoS. 
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« where you have placed your greateſt ſtrength, or at leaſt ſo much of it, as 
« you think ſufficient to put an end to this controverſy.” d 
HERE we have your declaration of war, of the grounds that moved you to 


it, and of your: compendious way to aſſured victory; which I muſt own js 


very agw and very remarkable. Nou chuſe a few pages out of the beginnin 
of my Third Letter in theſe, you fay, I have placed my greateſt ſtrength : 
So that, what I have there ſaid being baffled, it gives you a juſt triumph over 
my whole long Letter; and all the reſt of it being but pitiful, weak, imyer- 
tinent ſtuff, is by the overthrow of this forlorn hope fully confuted. 
Tuls is called anſwering by SegciIMEN. A new way, which the world 
owes to your invention; an evidence that whilſt you ſaid nothing you did not 
ae thinking. And indeed it was a noble thought, a ſtratagein, which I 
lieve ſcarce any other but yourſelf would have found out in a meditation 
of twice twelve years; how to anſwer arguments without ſaying a word to 
them, or ſo much as reciting them; and, by examining fix or ſeven pages in 
the beginning of a book, reduce to nothing above three hundred pages of it 
that fellow. This is indeed a decifive ſtroke that lays all flat before you. 
Who can Rand againſt fuch a conqueror, who, by barely attacking of one, 


| kills an hundred? This would certainly be an admirable way, did it not de- 


grade the conqueror, whoſe buſineſs is to do; and turn him into a mere talk- 
ing gazetteer, whoſe boaſts are of no conſequence: For after ſlaughter of 
foes, and routing of armies by ſuch a dead-doing hand, no- body thinks it 
ſtrange to find all alive again ſafe and ſound upon their feet, and in a 
ſture of defending themſelves. The event, in all forts of controverfies, 
ath often better inſtructed thoſe who have, without bringing it to trial, pre- 
ſumed on the weakneis of their adverſaries, However, this which you have 
ſet up, of confuting without arguing; cannot be denied to be a ready way, 
and well thought on to ſet you up high, and your reputation ſecure in the 
thoughts of your believing readers; if that be, as it ſeetns it is, your buſineſs: 
but, as I take it, tends not at all to the informing their underſtandings, and 
making them ſee the truth and grounds it ſtands on. That perhaps is too 
much tor the profane vulgar to know; it is enough for them that you know 
it for them, and have aſſured them, that you can, when you pleaſe to conde- 
ſcend fo far, confound all that any one offers againſt your opinion. An impli- 
cit faith of your being in the right, and aſcribing victory to you, even in 


points whereof you have ſaid nothing; is that which ſome ſort of men think 


molt uſeful; and ſo their followers have but tongues for their champion to 
give him the praiſe and authority he aims at, it is no matter whether they 
have any eyes for themſelves to ſee on which fide the truth lies. Thus me- 
thinks you and I both find our account in this controverſy under your manage- 
ment; you in ſetting your reputation ſafe from the blemiſh it would have 
been to it that you were brought over to my opinion; and I in ſeeing, (if you 
will forgive me ſo preſumptuous a word) that you have left my cauſe fate in 


all thoſe parts you have ſaid nothing to, and not very much damaged in that 


part you have attacked; as I hope to ſhew the indifferent reader. You enter 
upon your ſpecimen, p. 2, by minding me that I tell you, “ That I doubt 
e | , « not. 


e 
Pony —_— "od © 
P 


formance is not yet come. But it falls out unluckily here, for you who 
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© not but to let you ſee, that if you will be true to your own principles, and 
© ſtand to what you have ſaid, you muſt carry your ſome degrees of force to 


« all thoſe degrees which in words you declare againſt; even to the diſcipline 


© of fire and faggot.” And you ſay, © if I make my word good, you aſſure 
© me you will carry a faggot yourſelf to the burning what you have written 
*« for ſo unmerciful and outrageous a diſcipline : but till I have done that, 
<« you ſuppoſe the diſcipline you have endeavoured to defend, may remain 
« ſafe and unhurt; as it is, in its own nature, harmleſs and falutary to the 
« world.” | | 

To promiſe fairly is then the part of an honeſt man, when the time of ' 

ave 

undertaken, by anſwering ſome parts of my ſecond Letter, to ſhew the an- 
ſwerableneſs of the whole; that inſtead of anſwering, you promiſe to retract, 
« if I make good my word, in proving upon your own principles you muſt 
* carry your ſome degrees of force to fire and faggot.” 
- SIR, my endeavours to make my word good, have lain before you a pretty 
competent time; the world is witneſs of it, and will, as I imagine, think it 
time for you, fince you yourſelf have brought this queſtion upon the ſtage, 
either to acknowledge that ] have made my word good; or by invalidating 
my arguments, ſhew that I have not. He that after a debt of ſo many years 
only promiſes what brave things he will do hereafter, is hardly thought upon 
the Exchange to do what he ought. The account in his hand requires to be 
made up and balanced ; and that will ſhew, not what he is to promiſe, but, 
if he be a fair man, what he is to perform. If the ſchools make longer al- 
lowances of time, and admit evaſions for ſatisfaction ; it is fit you uſe your 
privilege, and take more time to conſider ; only I crave leave in the mean 
while to refer my reader to what I have ſaid on this argument, Chap. iv. of my 
third Letter, that he may have a view of your way of anſwering by ſpecimen, 
and judge whether all that I have there urged be anſwered by what you ſay 
here; or what you promiſe here be ever like to be performed. 
Tur next ſample you give to ſhew the anſwerableneſs of my Letter, is 
not much more lucky than the former; it may be ſeen, p. 3 and 4, where 
you ſay, that I tell you, p. 119, ** That you have altered the queſtion ;” for 
it ſeems, p. 26, you tell me the queſtion between us is, Whether the ma- 
* giſtrate has a right to uſe force, to bring men to the true religion? Whereas, 
p. 76, you yourſelf, I ſay, own the queſtion to be, whether the magiſ- 
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*« trate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion?“ “ Which affirma- 


tion, of mine, you muſt take leave to tell me, is a mere fiction, for nei- 


* you do.” | 

% AND as to uſing force in matters of religion, (which you ſay are my 
words not yours) if I mean by it the uſing force to bring men to any other 
religion beſides the true; you are ſo far from owning the queſtion to be, 
whether the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force for ſuch a purpoſe, that 
you have always thought it out of queſtion, that no man in the world, ma- 
giſtrate or other, can have any right to uſe either force, or any other means 


4Q 2 | 8 that 
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* that I can name; to bring men to any falſe religion; how much ſozyer 
« he may perſuade himſelf that it is true.“ | | 

©, IT is not therefore from any alteration, but from the true ſtate of the 
« queſtion, that you take occaſion, as I complain without cauſe, to lay a 
« load on me, for charging you with the abſurdities of a power in the ma- 
. een to puniſh men, to bring them to their religion.” „ But it ſeems, 
having little to ſay againſt what you do aſſert, you ſay, I find it neceſſary 
% myſelf to alter the queſtion, and to make the world believe that you af- 
fert what you do not; that I may have ſomething before me which I cau 
% confute.” | | DM ODISING? fa 

Ix this paragraph you poſitively deny, that it is any where owned by you 
as the queſtion between us, Whether the magiſtrate has a right of uling 
force in matters of religion?“ Indeed theſe words are not as they are cited 
in p. 76, of your former Letter; but he that will turn over the leaf, may, 
in . 78, read theſe words of yours, viz. that * You refer it to me, whether 
« I, in ſaying no-body has a right, or you, in ſaying the magiſtrate has a 
«« right, to uſe force in matters of religion, have moſt reaſon :”” though you 


_ poſitively tell me, “that 3 76, nor any where elſe, do you own the 
«© queſtion to be what I fay you do. 


And now let the reader judge between 
us. I ſhould not perhaps have ſo much as taken notice of this, but that you 
who are ſo ſparing of your anſwer, that you think a brief ſpecimen upon ſome 


few pages of the beginning of my Letter, ſufficient to confute all I have ſaid 


in it; do yet ſpend the better part of two pages on this; which if I had been 
miſtaken in, it had been of no great conſequence; of which I fee no other 
uſe you have, but to caſt on me ſome civil reflections of your faſhion ; and 
fix on me the imputation of fiction, mere fiction; a compliment which I 


ſhall not return you, though you ſay, usING FORCE IN MAT TERS OF RE 


„ LIGION,” are my words, not yours. Whether they are your words or 
not, let p. 78. of your former Letter decide; where you own yourſelf to 


| fay, that the magiſtrate has a right to uſe force in matters of religion.” 


So that this, as I take it, is a ſpecimen of your being very poſitive in a miſ- 
take, and about a plain matter of fact; about an action of your own; and 


ſo will ſcarce prove a ſpecimen of the anſwerableneſs of all I fay in my Let- 


ter; unleſs we muſt allow that truth and falſhood are equally anſwerable, 
when you declare againſt either of them. 
Tux next part of your ſpecimen we have, p. 4, 5, where you tell me that 
F undertake to prove, that ** if upon your grounds the magiſtrate be obliged 
« to uſe force to bring men. to the: true religion; it will neceſſarily follow, 
4 that every magiſtrate, who believes his. religion to be true, is obliged to 
<« uſe force to bring men to his.” | "Is 
«© Now becauſe this undertaking” is ſo neceſſary for me; and my. whole 
© cauſe ſeems to depend upon the ſucceſs of it: you- ſhall the more carefuliy 
« conſider how well T perform it. But before you do this, jit will. be fit to 
„let me know, in what ſenſe you grant my inference, and in what ſenſe you 


« deny it. Now that every magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds 


believes his religion to. be true, is obliged.to uſe ſame moderate penalties, 
«(which is all the force you ever contended for) to bring men to his religion, 
CC. you. 
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, you freely grant; becauſe that muſt needs be the true religion; ſince no 
« other can, upon ſuch grounds, be believed to be true. But that any ma- 
giſtrate, who upon weak and deceitful grounds believes a falſe religion 
% to be true, (and he can never do it upon better grounds) is obliged to uſe 
<« the ſame, or any other means to bring men to his religion; this you flatly 
« deny; nor can it by any rules of reaſoning be inferred from what you 
. aſſert. | | | 
HRE you tell me you grant my inference, in this ſenſe, viz. © That 
* every magiſtrate, who upon juſt and ſufficient grounds believes his religion 
« to be true, is bound to ule force to bring men to it.” 4 
HERE you grant that every magiſtrate, without knowing that his religion 

is true, is obliged, upon his believing it to be true, to uſe force to brin 
men to it; indeed you add, who believes it to be true upon juſt and ſuffi- 
« cient grounds.” So you have got a diſtinction, and that always ſets off a 
diſputant, though many times it is of no uſe to his argument. For here let 
me aſk you, who muſt be judge, whether the grounds upon which he be- 
leves his religion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient ? Muſt the magiſtrate him- 
ſelf judge for himſelf, or muſt-you judge for him? A third competitor in 
this judgment I know not where you will find for your turn. If every ma- 

iſtrate muſt judge for himſelf, whether the grounds upon which he be- 
Ok his religion to be true, are juſt and ſufficient grounds ; your limita- 
tion of the uſe of force to ſuch only as believe upon juſt and ſufficient 

rounds, bating that it is an ornament to your ſtyle and learning, might have 
Gen ſpared, fince it leaves my inference untouched in the full latitude I have 
— or it concerning every magiſtrate ; there not being any one magiſtrate 
excluded thereby from an obligation to uſe force to bring men to his own 
religion, by this your diſtinction. For if every magiſtrate, who upon juſt 

and ſufficient grounds believes his religion to be true, be obliged to uſe force 
to bring men to his religion, and every magiſtrate be himſelf judge, whe- 
ther the grounds he believes upon be juſt. and ſufficient; it is viſible every 


magiſtrate is obliged to uſe. force to bring men to his religion; ſince any 
one, who believes any religion to be true, cannot but judge the grounds, 
upon which he believes it to be true, are juſt and ſufficient ; for if he judged. 


otherwiſe, he could not then believe it to be true. If you ſay, you muſt 


judge for the magiſtrate, then what you. grant is this, That every magi- 
ſtrate who, upon grounds that you judge to be juſt and ſufficient, believes 
his religion to be true, is obliged to uſe force to bring men to his reli- 
gion. If this be your meaning, as it ſeems not much remote from it, you 
will do well to ſpeak it out, that the magiſtrates of the world may know 
who to have recourſe to in the difficulty you put upon them, in declaring : 
them under an obligation to uſe force to bring men to the true religion; 
which they can neither certainly know, nor muſt venture to uſe force to 
bring men to, upon their own perſuaſion. of the truth of it; when they 


have nothing but one of theſe two, viz. knowledge, or belief that the 


religion they promote is true, to determine them. Neceſſity has at laſt 


(unleſs you would have the magiſtrate act in the dark and uſe his force 


wholly at random) prevailed on you to grant, that the magiſtrate may uſe. 
8 5. | | force- 
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force to bring men to that religion which he believes to be true; but, ſay 


you, his belief muſt be upon juſt and ſufficient grounds.” The ſame neceſ- 


ſity remaining ſtill, muſt prevail with you to go one ſtep further, and tell me 
whether the magiſtrate himſelf muſt be judge, whether the grounds, upon 
which he believes his religion to be true, be juſt and ſufficient ; or whether 
you are to be judge for him. If you ſay the firſt, my inference ſtands 
good, and this queſtion, I think, is yielded, and at an end. If you ſay 
you are to be judge for the magiſtrates, I ſhall congratulate to the magi(- 
trates of the world the way you have found out for them to acquit them- 
ſelves of their duty, if you will but pleaſe to publiſh it, that they may 
know where to find you; for in truth, Sir, 1 — you, in this caſe, to the 
Pope; though you know that old gentleman at Rome has long ſince laid 
claim to all deciſions of this kind, and alledges infallibility for the ſupport 
of his title; which indeed will ſcarce be able to ſtand at Rome, or any where 
elſe, without the help of infallibility. But of this perhaps more in the next 
paragraph. 

ou go on with your ſpecimen in your next paragraph, p. 5, which I ſhall 
crave leave of my reader to ſet down at large, it being a moſt exact and ſtudied 
piece of artificial fencing, wherein, under the cover of good words, and 
the appearance of nice thinking, nothing i faid ; and therefore may deſerve 
to be kept, not as a ſpecimen of your anſwering ; for, as we ſhall ſee, you an- 


1wer nothing; but as a ſpecimen of your {kill in ſeeming to fay ſomething 
where you have nothing to anſwer. You tell me that I ſay, p. 120, that 


I ſuppoſe that you will grant me (what he muſt be a hard man indeed that 
will not grant) that any thing laid upon the magiſtrate as a duty, is ſome 
way or other practicable. Now the magiſtrate being obliged to uſe force 
in matters of religion, but yet ſo as to bring men only to the true reli- 
gion ; he will not be in any capacity to perform this part of his duty, 
unleſs the religion he is to promote be what he can certainly know; or 
ele whot it is ſufficient for him to believe to be the true: either his 
knowledge, or his opinion, muſt point out that religion to him, which 
he is by force to promote.” Where, if by knowing, or knowledge, I mean 
the effect of ſtrict demonſtration ; and by believing, or opinion, any ſort 
of aflent or perſuaſion how ſlightly ſoever grounded: then you mult deny 
the ſufficiency of my diviſion ; becauſe there is a third ſort or degree of 
perſuaſion, which, though not grounded upon ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in 
* firmneſs and ſtability does far exceed that which .is built upon flight ap- 
« pearances of probability; being grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proof, 

as leaves no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiaſſed mind: ſo that 
it approaches very near to that which is produced by demonſtration; and 
is therefore, as it reſpects religion, very frequently and familiarly called in 
* Scripture not faith or belief only, but knowledge; and in divers places 
full aſſurance; as might eaſily be ſhewn, if that were needful. Now this 
kind of perſuaſion, this knowledge, this full aſſurance men may, and 
ought to have of the true religion: but they can never have it of a falſe 
„ one. And this it is, that muſt point out that religion to the magiſtrate, 
„ which he is to promote by the method you contend for.” | 
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Heme the firſt thing you do is to pretend an uncertainty of what I mean 
by knowing or knowledge, and by believing or opinion.” Firſt, As to know- 
ledge, I have faid certainly know.” I have called it © viſion ; knowledge 
* and certainty; knowledge properly fo called.” And for believing or opinion, 
I ſpeak of believing with affurance ; and fay, that believing in the higheſt de- 
gree of aſſurance, is not knowledge. That whatever is not capable of de- 
monſtration, is not, unleſs it be felf-evident, capable to produce knowledge, 
how well grounded and great ſoever the aſſurance of faith may be wherewith 
it is received. That I grant, that a ſtrong aſſurance of any truth, ſettled upon 

revalent and well-grounded arguments of probability, is often called know- 
are in popular ways of talking; but being hore to diſtinguiſh between know- 
ledge and belief, to what degrees of confidence ſoever raiſed, their boundaries 
muſt be kept, and their names not confounded ; with more to the fame pur- 
poſe, p. 120, 121; whereby it is ſo plain, that by knowledge I mean the ef- 
fe& of ſtrict demonſtration ; and by beheving or opinion, I mean any degree 
of perſuaſion even to the higheſt degree of aſſurance; that I challenge you 
yourſelf to ſet it down in plainer and more expreſs terms. But no-body can 
blame you for not finding your adverſary's meaning, let it be ever ſo plain; 
when you can find nothing to anſwer to it. The reaſon therefore which you 
alledge for the denying the ſufficiency of my divifion, is no reaſon at all. 
Your pretended reaſon is becauſe there is a third fort or degree of perſua- 
« fion; which though not grounded upon ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in firm- 
& neſs and ſtability does far exceed that which is built upon light appear- 
« ances of probability,” &c. Let it be ſo, that there is a degree of perſuaſion 


not grounded upon ſtrict demonſtration, far exceeding that which is built 


upon ſlight appearances of probability. But let me aſk you what reaſon can 
this be to deny the ſufficiency of my divifion, becauſe there is, as you ſay, a 
third fort or degree of. perſuaſion ; when even that which you call this third 
ſort or degree of perſuaſion is contained in my diviſion. This is a ſpecimen 


indeed, not of anſwering what I have faid ; but of not anſwering ; and for 
ſuch I leave it to the reader. A degree of perſuaſion, though not grounded 


on ſtrict demonſtration, yet in firmneſs and ſtability far exceeding that which 
is built upon ſlight appearances of probability, you call here a third fort or 
« degree of perſuaſion.” Pray tell me which are the two other ſorts ; for 
knowledge upon ſtrict demonſtration, is not belief or perſuaſion, but wholly 
above it. Beſides, if the degrees of firmneſs in perſuaſion make different 
forts of perſuaſion, there are not only three, but three hundred forts of perſua- 
fion; and therefore the naming of your third fort was with little ground, and to 
no purpoſe or tendency to an anſwer; though the drawing in ſomething like a 
diſtinction be always to the purpoſe of a man who hath nothing to anſwer; it 


giving occaſion for the uſe of many good words; which, though nothing to 
the point, ſerve to cover the diſputant's ſaying nothing under the appearance. 
of learning, ta thoſe who will not be at the pains to examine what he ſays. 


You fay, every magiſtrate is by the law of nature under an obligation to 
* uſe force to bring men to the true religion.” To this I urge, that the ma- 
giſtrate hath nothing elſe to determine him in the uſe of force, for promotion 
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of any religion one before another, but only his own belief or perſuafion 

of the truth of it. Here you had nothing to do, but fairly to grant or deny; 
but inſtead thereof you firſt raiſe a groundleſs doubt as I have ſhewn about my 
meaning, whereof there could be no doubt at all to any one who would but 
read what I had faid ; and thereupon. having got a pretence for a diſtinction, 
you ſolemnly,tell the world ** there is a third ſort of perſuaſion, which, though 
not grounded on ſtrict demonſtration ; yet in firmneſs and ſtability does 
far exceed that which is built upon flight appearances of probability, leay- 

<< ing no doubt, approaching near to knowledge, being full aſſurance.” Well, 

the magiſtrate hath a ** perſuaſion of firmneſs and ſtability, has full aſſurance;” 
muſt he be determined by this his full aſſurance in the promoting of that reli- 
gion by force, of whoſe truth he is in ſo high a degree of perſuaſion ſo fully 
aſſured? No, ſay you, it muſt be grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proof 

c as leaves no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiafled mind.” To 
which the magiſtrate is ready to reply, that he, upon his grounds, can ſee no 
reaſonable doubt; and that his is an attentive and unbiaſſed mind; of all which 

he himſelf is to be judge, till you can produce your authority to judge for him; 
though, in the concluſion, you actually make yourſelf judge for him. It 
is ſuch a kind of perſuaſion, ſuch a full aſſurance muſt point out to the ma- 
giſtrate that religion he is to promote by force, which can never be had 

<« but of the true religion: which is in effect, as every one may ſee, the re- 
ligion that you judge to be true; and not the religion the magiſtrate judges to 

be true. For pray tell me, muſt the magiſtrate's' full aflurance point out to him 

the religion which he is. by force to promote; or muſt he hy force promote a 
religion, of whoſe truth he hath no belief, no aſſurance at all ? If you ſay the 
firſt of theſe, you grant that every magiſtrate muſt uſe force to promote his 
own religion; for that is the religion whereof he has ſo full aſſurance, that he 
ventures his eternal-ſtate upon it, Ay, ſay you, that is for want of attention; 

and becauſe he is not unbiaſed. It is like he will fay the ſame of you, and 
then you are quits. And that he ſhould hy force promote that religion which 

| he believes not to be ttue, is ſo abſurd, that I think you can neither expect it, 
| | nor bring yourſelf to ſay it. Neither of thefe therefore being anſwers that you 
| can make uſe of, that which lies at the bottom, though you give it but co- 
vertly, is this, That the magiſtrate ought by force to promote the religion 

that you believe with full aſſurancs to be true. This would do admirably 

well for your purpoſe; were not the magiſtrate intitled to aſæk, who made 

you a judge for him in the caſe And ready to retort your own words upon 

you, that its want of attention and unbiaſſedneſs in you, that puts your 

religion paſt doubt with you upon your proofs of it. Try when you pleaſe 

with a Bramin, a Mahometan, a Papiſt, + Lutheran, Quaker, Anabaptiſt, 

Preſbyteriany &c-yow will find if you argue with them, as you do here with 

me/thatthe/matter will reſt here/between'you; and that you are no more a 

judgeifor any of them than they are for you. Men im all religions have equally 

ſtrong per ſuaſions, and every one muſt judge for himſelf: nor can any one judge 
for another, and you leaſt of all for the magiſtrate, that the ground you build 

upon, that © firmneſs and ſtability of . in the higheſt degree of aſſur- 
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* ance leaves no doubt, can never be had of a falſe religion” being falſe ; 
all your talk of full aſſurance, pointing out to the magiſtrate the true religion 
that he is obliged by force to promote, amounts to no more but his own 
religion, and can point out no other to him. | | 

HowEveER, in the next paragraph you go on with your ſpecimen, and tell 
me, Hence appears the impertinency of all I diſcourſe, p. 404, 405, con- 
* cerning the difference between faith and knowledge: where the thing I 
„ was concerned to make out, if I would ſpeak to the purpoſe, was no other 
« but this, that there are as clear and ſolid grounds * the belief of falſe 
«« religions, as there are for the belief of the true: or, that men both as 
« firmly and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions as they can the 
«© true. This, you confeſs, is a point, which, you ſay, when I have well 
cleared and eſtabliſhed it, will do my buſineſs, but nothing elſe will. And 
te therefore my talk of faith and knowledge; however it may amuſe ſuch as 
*« are prone to admire all that I ſay; will never enable me, before better 
««, judges, from the duty of every magiſtrate to uſe moderate penalties for 
«« promoting the true religion, to infer the ſame obligation to lie upon every 
* magiſtrate in reſpect of his religion, whatever it be.” 

WHERE the impertinency lies will be ſeen when it is remembered, that the 


queſtion between us is not what religion has the moſt clear and ſolid grounds 


for the belief of it; much leſs whether there are as clear and ſolid grounds 
“for the belief of falſe religions, as there are for the belief of the true, i. e. 
whether fal hood has as much truth in it as truth itſelf? A queſtion, which, 
I gueſs, no man, but one of your great pertinency, could ever have propoſed. 
But the queſtion here between you and me, is what muſt point out to the ma- 
giſtrate that religion which he is by force to promote, that ſo he may be able 
to. perform the duty that you pretend is incumbent on him by the law of 
nature; and here I proved, that having no certain demonſtrative knowledge 
of the true religion, all that was left him to determine him in the applica- 
tion of force, (which you make the proper inſtrument of promoting the true 
religion) for the promoting the true religion, was only his perſuaſion, belief, 


or aſſurance of the true religion, which was always his own; and fo in this 


ſtate the religion, which by force the magiſtrates of the world muſt of ne- 
ceflity promote, muſt be either their own or none at all. Thus the argu- 
ment ſtanding between us, I am apt to think the world may be of opinion, 
that it had been pertinent to your cauſe to have anſwered my argument, if 
you had any thing to anſwer; which ſince you have not done, this ſpecimen 
alſo of the facility, wherewith you can anſwer all I have ſaid in the third 
Letter, may be joined to the former, and be a ſpecimen of ſomething elſe 
than what you intended it. For in truth, Sir, the endeavouring to ſet up a 
new queſtion abſurd in itſelf, and nothing at all to the purpoſe, without of- 
fering any thing to clear the difficulty you were preſſed with; will to under- 
ſtanding readers appear pertinent in one who ſets himſelf. up for an arrant 
N and is giving ſpecimens of himſelf, that nothing can ſtand in 
his way. | 
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Ir is with the fame pertinency, that to this propoſition, ** that there are 
as clear and ſolid grounds for the belief of a falſe religion as there are for 
the belief of the true,” you join this following as an-equivalent, ** Or that 
«© men may both as firmly and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions 
% as they can the true; and you would fain have it thought that your cauſe 
is gained, unleſs I will maintain theſe two abſurd propoſitions, which my 


argument has nothing to do with. ' 


An you ſeem to me to build upon theſe two falſe propoſitions. 


I. Tur, in the want of knowledge and certainty of which is the true re- 
— nothing is fit to ſet the magiſtrate upon doing his duty in employing 

force to make men conſider and embrace the true religion, but the higheit 
perfuaſion and full affurance of its truth. Whereas his on perſuaſion of the 
truth of his own religion, in what degree ſoever it be, ſo he believes it to be 
true; will, if he thinks it his duty by force to promote the true, be ſufficient 
to ſet him on work. Nor can it be otherwiſe, ſince his own perſuaſion of 


his own religion, which he judges fo well grounded as to venture his future 


ſtate upon it, cannot but be ſutficient to ſet him upon doing what he takes 
to be his duty in bringing others to the ſame religion. | 

II. ANoTHER falſe fappofition you build upon is this, that the true religion 
is always embraced with the firmeſt aſſent. There is ſcarce any one ſo little 
acquainted with the world, that hath not met with inftances of men moſt un- 
moveably confident, and fully aſſured in a religion which was not the true. 


Nor is there among the many abſurd religions of the world, almoſt any one 


that does not find votaries to lay down their lives for it: and if that be not 
firm per ſuaſion and full aſſurance that is ſtronger than the love of life, and has 
force enough to make a man throw himſelf into the arms of death; it is 
hard to know what is firm perſuaſion and full aſſurance. Jews and Mahome- 
tans have frequently given inſtances of this higheſt degree of perſuaſion. 
And the Bramins religion in the Eaſt is entertained by its followers with no 
leſs aſſurance of its truth, fince it is not unuſual: for ſome of them to throw 
themſelves under the wheels of a mighty chariot, wherein they on ſolemn 
days draw the image of their God about in proceſſion, there to be cruſhed to 
death, and ſacriſice their lives in honour of the God they believe in. If it 
be objected, that thoſe are examples of mean and common men; but the 
great men of the world, and the heads of ſocieties, do not ſo eaſily give 


themtelves up to a conſtrmed bigotry. I anſwer, The perſuaſion they have 


of the truth of their own religion, is viſibly ſtrong enough to make them 
ventare themſelves, and uſe force to others upon the belief of it. Princes 
are made like other men; believe upon the like grounds that other men do; 
and act as warm upon that belief, though the grounds of their perſuaſion 
be in themſelves: not very clear, or ma _ to others to be not of the ut- 

— of their. perſuaſion, though they do 
novalways place their perſuaſion and aſſent on · that fide on which, in reality, 
the ſtrength ef truth lies. Reaſons that are not thought of, nor heard of, 
nor rightly apprehended, nor duly weighed, make no impreſſion, on the 


to, 
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to, but. lie neglected. The only difference between princes and other men 
herein, is this, that PRINCESS ARE USUALLY MORE POSITIVE IN MAT- 
TERS OF RELIGION, BUT LESS-INSTRUCTED. The ſoftneſs and pleaſures 
of a court, to which they are uſually abandoned when young; and affairs of 
ſtate which wholly poſſeſs them when grown up ; ſeldom allow any of them 
time to conſider and examine that they may embrace the true religion. And 
here your ſcheme, upon your own ſuppoſition, has a fundamental error that 
overturns it. For you affirming that force, your way applied, is the neceſ- 
| ſary and competent means to bring men to the true religion; you leave magiſ- 
trates deſtitute of theſe neceſſary and competent means of being brought to 
the true religion, though that be the readieſt way, in your ſcheme the only 
way, to bring other men to it, and is contended for by you as the only method. 

Bur furcker, you will perhaps be ready to reply, that you do not ſay bare - 
ly, that men may not as firmly, but that they cannot as firmly and as rati- 
onally, believe and embrace falſe ＋ cre as they can the true. This, be it 
as true as it will, is of no manner of advantage to your cauſe. For here 
the queſtion, neceſſary to be conſidered in your way of arguing, returns 
upon you, who muſt be judge whether the magiſtrate believes and embraces 
his religion rationally or no? If he himſelf be judge, then he does act ra- 
tionally, and it muſt have the ſame operation on him, as if it were the moſt 
rational in the world: if you muſt be judge for him, whether his belief be 
rational or no, why may not others judge for him as well as you? or at 
leaſt he judge for you, as well as you for him; at leaſt till you have pro- 
duced your patent of infallibility and commiſſion of ſuperintendency over 
the belief of the magiſtrates of the earth, and ſhewn the commiſſion where- 
by you are appointed the director of the magiſtrates of the world in their be- 
lief, which is or is not the true religion? Do not think this ſaid without 
cauſe; your whole diſcourſe here has no other tendency, but the making 


yourſelf judge of what religion ſhould be promoted by the magiſtrate's force; 


which, let me tell you by the way, every warm zealot in any religion has 
as much a right to be as you. I beſeech you tell me, are you not perſuaded, 
nay, fully aſſured, that the church of England is in the right, and all that 
diſſent from her are in the wrong; Why elſe would you have force uſed to 
make them conſider and conform? If then the religion of the church of 
England be, as you are fully aſſured, the only true religion, and the magiſ- 
trate muſt ground his perſuaſion of the truth of his religion on ſuch clear and 
ſolid proofs as the true religion alone has, and no falſe one can have; and by 
that perſuaſion the magiſtrate muſt be directed in the uſe of force, (for all 
this in effect you ſay, in the fixth and beginning of the ſeventh page;) what 
is this but covertly to ſay, that it is the duty of all magiſtrates to uſe force 
to bring men to embrace the religion of the church of England? Which, 
ſince it plainly follows from your doctrine, and Lthink you cannot oy 
to be your opinion, and what in effect you contend: for; you will do well 
to — it out in plain words, and then there will need no more to be ſaid 
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Ap now deſire it may be conſidered, what advantage this ſuppoſition of 
force, which is ſuppoſed put into the magiſtrate's hands by the law of na- 
ture to be uſed in religion, brings to the true religion, when it arms five 
hundred magiſtrates againſt the true religion, Who muſt unavoidably in the 
ſtate of things in the world act againſt it, for one that uſes force for it. [ 
ſay that this uſe of force in the magiſtrate's hand, is; barely ſuppoſed by you 
from the benefit it is like to produce; but it being demonſtration, that the 

rejudice that will accrue to the true religion from ſuch an uſe of force, is five 
— times more than the ad: antage can be expected from it; the natural 
and unavoidable inference from your own ground of benefit, is, that God 


never gave any ſuch power to the magiſtratè; and there it will reſt till you 
can by ſome better argument prove the magiſtrate to have ſuch a power : 


to Which give me leave to add one word morrmmmmme. 
Vou ſay the magiſtrate is obliged: by the law of nature to uſe force to pro- 


mote the true religion; muſt he ſtand ſtill and do nothing till he certainly 


know which is the true religion? If ſo, the commiſſion is loſt, and he can, 


never do his duty; for to certain knowledge of the true religion, he can in this 
world never arrive. May he then act upon © firm perſuaſions and full aſſurance, 


grounded upon ſuch clear and ſolid proofs as the true religion alone has, 


e and no falſe one can have? And then indeed you have diſtinguiſhed your- 


ſelf into a ſafe retreat. For who can doubt but your third ſort or degree of 
perſuaſion, if that be your meaning, will determine the magiſtrate to the true 
religion, hen it is grounded on thoſe which are the proofs only of the true 


religion; which if it be all that you intend by your full aſſurance, (which is 
the title you give to this your third ſort or degree of perſuaſion) I muſt deſire 


y-this in anſwer to my argument. I ſay, magiſtrates in general 


you to a 
qe: ing to determine them in their application of force but their own 
_ perſuaſion ; and your anſwer is, the,magiſtrates of the true religion have their 


own perſuaſion to determine them; but of all the other magiſtrates, which 
are above an hundred, I might ſay a thouſand to one, you ſay nothing at all; 
and thus, by the help of a diſtinction, the queſtion is reſolved. I ſay the ma- 


Fr are not in a capacity to perform their duty, if they be obliged to uſe 


orce to promote the true religion, ſince they have nothing to determine them 


but their own perſuaſion. of the truth of any religion; which,, in the variety 
of religions which the magiſtrates of the world have embraced, cannot direct 


them to the true. Ves, ſay you, their perſuaſion, who have embraced the 


true religion Will direct them to the true religion. Which amounts at laſt 


to no more hut this, That the magiſtrate that is in the right, is in the right. 


A very true propoſition without doubt; but whether it removes the difficulty 
I propaſed, any better than begging the queſtion, you. were beſt conſider. 
There are ſive hundred magiſtrates of falſe religions for one that is of the true; 
I ſpeak much within gompaſs; it is a duty incumbent on them all, ſay. you, 


to uſe fore to bring men to the true religion. My queſtion is, :how can this 


be compaſled by men who are unavoidabiy determined by the perſuaſion of 
the truth of their own religion 2 It is anſwered, they who are of the true re- 
löigion will perform their duty. A great advantage ſurely to true religion, 
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and worth the-contending for, that it ſhould be the magiſtrate s' duty to uſe 
force for promoting the true religion, when in the ſtats of things that is at 
reſent in the world, and always hitherto has been, one mugiſtrate in five 
— will uſe force to promote the true Err. ver 0 1 other: four hun- 
dred ninety-nine to promote falſe ones !. 144: 10 $323 


BuT perhaps you will tell me, That you do niotalivin chat ningiſtoates, 


Who are of falſc religions, ſhould be determined by their vwn-pertuations, 
Dan are built upon ſlight appearances of probability; but ſuob as are 


grounded upon clear and ſolid proofs, which the true religion alone has. 
In anſwer to this, I aſk, Who muſt be judge whether his per ſuafion beground= 


ed on clear and ſolid proofs; the magiſtrate himſelf, or you for-him2 If the 


magiſtrate himſelf, then we are but bat where we were; ant all that you: ſay 
here, with the diſtinction that you have made aboutvicyeral forts ob waving 
ſion, ſerves only to lead us about to the ſame place for the magiſtrate, of 


what religion ſoever, muſt, notwithſtanding all you have faid, be detertnin- 


ed by his own perſuaſion. If you ſay you mult: be judge of the elearneſs 
and ſolidity of the proofs upon which the magiſtrate grounds the belief of 
his own religion, it is time you ſhould Prone: Won — and ſhew the 


eommiſſion whereby you act. * 


TuxrRu are other qualifications you afſign of the oreof, on which you tell 
us (your third fort or degree of perſuaſion is grounded; and that is ſuch as 
leaves no reaſonable doubt in an attentive and unbiaſſed mind:” which un- 
leſs you. muſt be judge what is a reaſonable doubt, and which-is/an attentive 


and unbiafſed mind, will do you no manner of ſervice. If the magiſtrate muſt 
be judge for himſelf in this caſe, you can have nothing to ſay to him; but if 


you muſt be judge, then any doubt about your religion will be unreaſonable, 
and his not embracing and promoting your religion will be want of attention 
and an unbiaſſed mind. But let me tell you, give but the ſame liberty of 
judging for the magiſtrate of your religion to the men of another religion, 

which they have as much right to as yow have to judge for the magiſtrate of 
any other religion in the points mentioned; all this will return upon you. 


- Go into France and try whether it be not ſo. So that your plea for the ma- 


giſtrate's uſing force for promoting the true religion, as you have ſtated it, 


| oo as much power and authority to the king of France to uſe it againſt 


is diſſenting ſubjects, as to any. other Auer in. mne to uſe it ae 


theirs; name which you pleaſe. * 


Tux fallacy in making it the magiſtrate” 8 — to 28 by force the 
only true religion lies in this, that you allow yourſelf to ſuppoſe the ma- 


giſtrate, who is of your religion, to be well- grounded, attentive and unbiaſſed, 


and fully and firmly aſſured that his religion is true; but that other magiſtrates | 
of other religions different frorn yours are not ſo: which, what is it but to 


cerect yourſelf into a ſtate of infallibility above alhother men of different per-- 
ſuaſions from 8 yet they have as good a title toas yourſelf? 


Having thus advanced yourſelf into the chair, and given yourſelf the 
power of deciding for all men which is, and which is not, the true religion; 


3 not tobe wondered that you ſo roundly pronounce all my diſcburſe, p. 404, 
, 3 40 Ly 3» 


| 405, Si concorni 
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the difference between faith and knowledge to be i imper- 
„ tinency; and ſo magiſterĩally to tell me, that the thing I was there con- 
« cerned to make out, if I would ſpeak to the purpoſe, was no other but 
te this, that there are as clear and as ſolid grounds for the belief of falſe re- 
* ligions, as there are for belief of the true: or, that men may both as firm! 
«© and as rationally believe and embrace falſe religions as they can the true.” © 

Tur impertineney in theſe two or three pages, I ſhall leave to ſhift for it- 
ſelf in the judgment of any indifferent reader; and will only, at preſent, 
examine wiker — hgh fe was rr make out. if 1 would 1 to 
66 the purpoſe. (LOTQ: 2 20 A viab ein 

My butineſs there vas · to . That the magiſtrate being taught that it 
was his dutyto uſe force to promote the true religion, it would thence unavoid- 
ably follow; that not having Knowledge of the truth of any religion, but 
only belief that it was true, to determine him in his application of force; he 
would take himſelf in duty bound be ue his own religion by force; 
and thereupon force . inevita ſed to promote falſe religions, 
upon thoſe very grounds upon — you pretend to make it ſerviceable only 
to the true: and this, I ſuppoſe, I have in thoſe pages evidently proved, 
though you think not fit to give any other anſwer to What I there ſay, but 
that it is impertinent; and 1 ſhould have proved ſomething elſe, which you 


would have done a by a — K pre to have Oe from 
wy DAs 1 1.4 
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oa TER this-new-inventionoof yours. of anſwering by 3 "lo hs 
pily found out fer the eaſe. of yourſelf and other diſputants of renown, that 
(hall pleaſe to follow. it I cannot preſume. you ſhould take notice of any 
—_ I have. ta ſay: you have aſſumed the privilege, by ſhewing your ſtrength 
"gainRans argument, to pronounce all the reſt baffled ;- and therefore to 
what; purpoſe is it to offer difficulties to you, ho can blow them all off with 
a breath? But, yet to apologize for myſelf to the world, for being of opinion 
that it is not always from want of eonſideration, attention, or being unbiaſ- 
ſed, that men with firmneſs of perſuaſion embrace, and with full aſſurance 
adhere to, the wrong fide in matters of religion; I ſhall take the liberty to 
offer the famous — — of the two Reynolds's, brothers, both men of 
learning and parts; whereof the one doing of the church of England, and 


the other of the church of Rome, they both deſiring each other's conver+ 


ſion to the religion which he himſelf was of, writ to one another about 


it, and that with ſuch. appearance of ſolid and clear grounds on both fides, 


that they were wrought upon by them: each changed his religion, and 
that with ſo firm a perſuaſion and full an aſſurance of the truth of that 
which, he, turned to, that no endeavours or arguments of either of them 
could ever after move the other, or bring him back from what he had per- 

ſuaded him to. If now I ſhould aſk to — xe of theſe two, full aſſurance 
pointed out the true religion; you na doubt. if you would anſwer at all, 


An 3 | would 
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would ſay, To him that embraced that of the church of aged, and a 
Papiſt would ſay the other: but if an indifferent man were. atked whether 


this full aſſurance was ſufficient to point out the true religion to either of 
-them, he muſt anſwer, No; for if it were, they maſt neceflarily have been 
both of the ſame religion. 


To ſum up then what you anſwer to my ſaying, ** It cannot be the ma- 
*« giſtrate's duty to uſe force to promote the true religion, becauſe he is not 


in a capacity to perform that duty; for not having a certain knowledge, 


% but only his own perſuaſion to point out to him which is the true reli- 
« gion, if he be ſatisfied it is his duty to uſe force to promote the true reli- 
gion, it will inevitably follow, that he muſt always uſe it to promote his 
„ own.” To which you anſwer, That a perſuaſion of a low degree is not 
ſufficient to point out that religion to the magiſtrate which he is to promote 
by force; but that a © firmneſs and ſtability of perſuaſion, a full aſſurance, is 
that which is to point out to the magiſtrate that religion which he is by 
force to promote.” Where if by firmneſs and ſtability of perſuaſion and 
full aſſurance, you mean what the words import; it is plain you confeſs the 
magiſtrate's duty is to promote his own religion by force; for that is the 
religion which his firm perſuaſion and full aſfurance points out to him. If 


by full aſſurance you mean any thing but the ſtrength of perſuaſion ; you 


contradict all that you have ſaid about firmneſs and ſtability, and degrees 
of perſuaſion; and having in that ſenſe allowed the ſufficiency of my divi- 
fion, where I ſay, knowledge or opinion 'muſt point out that religion to 
him, which he is by force to promote; retract it again, and inſtead. 
thereof, under the name of full aſſurance, you ſubſtitute and put in true 
religion; and ſo firmneſs of perſuaſion is in effect laid by, and nothing but 
the name made uſe of: for pray tell me, is firmneſs of perſuaſion, or being 
of the true religion, either of them by itſelf ſufficient to point out to the 
magiſtrate that religion which it is his duty to promote by force? For they 
do not always go together. If being of the true religion by itſelf may do it; 
your mentioning firmneſs of perſuaſion, grounded on ſolid proof that leaves 
no doubt, is to no purpoſe, but to miſlead your reaſon ; for every one that 
is of the true religion, does not arrive at that high degree of perſuaſion, that 
fall aſſurance which approaches that which is very near to that which is 
produced by demonſtration. And in this ſenſe of full aſſurance, which you 
ſay men may have of the true religion, and can never have of a falſe ones. 
your anſwer amounts to this, that full afturance, in him that emibraces the. 
true religion, will point out the religion he is by force to promote: where it is 
plain, that byfulneſs.of aſſurance you do mean not the firmneſs of his perſuaſion. 


that points out to him the religion which he is by force to promote, (for any 


lower degree of perſuaſion to him that embraces the true religion would do it- 
as certainly, and to one that embraces-not the true religion, the higheſt de- 
gree of perſuaſion would even in your opinion do nothing at all) but his being 
of the true religion, is that which alone guides him to his duty of promoting 


who is perſuaded. that it is his and every magiſtrate's duty to promote the 
1 by true- 


680 


gion, that every magiſtrate is obliged to promote by force his own religion. 


truth of their religions reſpectively, they muſt hoth be ſet on work thereby, 
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true religion by force, be determined in his uſe of force; you ſeem to ſay his 
firm per ſuaſidn or full affurance of the truth of the religion he ſo promotes 
muſt determine him; and preſently, in other words, you ſeem to lay the 
ſtreſs upon his actually being of the true religion. The firſt of theſe an- 
ſwers is not true; for I have ſhewn, that firmneſs of perſuaſion may and does 
pomt out 'to magiſtrates falſe religions as well as the true: and the ſecond is 
muchwhat the ſame, as if to one, who ſhould aſk what ſhould enable a man to 
find the right way who knows it not, it ſhould be anſwered, the being in 
it. One of theſe muſt be your meaning, chuſe which you pleaſe of them; 
if you have any meaning at all in your ſixth, and beginning of the ſeventh 
page, to which I refer the reader; where, if he find nothing elſe, he can- 
not fail to find a ſpecimen of ſchool-play, of talking uncertainly in the ut- 
moſt perfection, nicely and artificially worded, that it may ſerve for a ſpeci- 
men of a maſter-piece in that kind; but a ſpecimen of the anſwerableneſs of 
my Letter will require, as I imagine, a little more plain dealing. And to 
ſatisfy readers, that have not attained to the admiration of ſkilfully ſaying 
nothing, you mult directly inform them, whether firmneſs of perſuaſion be 
or be not ſuſficient in a magiſtrate to enable him to do his duty in promoting 
the true religion by force; or elſe this you have pitched on will ſcarce be a 
ſample of the anſwerableneſs of all I have faid. 

Bu r you ſtand poſitive in it, and that is like a maſter, that it cannot be in- 
ferred from the magiſtrate's being obliged to promote by force the true reli- 


And that for the ſame reaſon you had given before, more perplexed and ob- 
ſcurely, viz. ** Becauſe' there is this perpetual advantage on the fide of the 
true religion, that it may and ought to be believed on clear and ſolid 
grounds, ſuch as will appear the more fo, the more they are examined: 
«© whereas no other religion can be believed ſo, but upon ſuch appearances 
«© only, as will not bear a juſt examination.“ | | 

TH1s would be an anſwer to what I have ſaid, if it were fo that all magiſ- 
trates ſaw the preponderancy of the grounds of belief, which are on the fide 
of the true religion; but ſince it is not the grounds and reaſons of a truth 
that are not ſeen, that do or can ſet the magiſtrate upon doing his duty in 
the caſe; but it is the perſuaſion of the mind, produced by ſuch reaſons and 
grounds as do affect it, that alone does, or is capable to determine the ma- 

iſtrate in the uſe of force, for performing of his duty; it neceſſarily fol- 
| that if two magiſtrates have equally ſtrong perſuaſions concerning the 


or neither; for though one be of a falſe, and the other of the true religion; 
yet the principle of operation, that alone which they have to determine them, 
being equal in both, they muſt both be determined by it; unleſs it can be 
ſaid, that one of them muſt act according to that principle, which alone can 
determine; and the other muſt act againſt it; that is, do what he cannot do; 
be determined to one thing, by what at the ſame time determines him to 
another. From which incapacity in magiſtrates to perform their iy 


9 . 
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by force to promeny the true religion, I think it may juſtly be concluded, 
that to uſe force for the promoting any religion cannot be their duty. 

You tell us, it is by the law of nature magiſtrates are obliged to promote 
the true religion by force. It muſt be owned, that if this be an obligation of 
the law of nature, very few magiſtrates overlook it ; ſo forward are they to 

romote that x eto £: force which they take to be true. This being the 
caſe, I beſeech you tell me what was Huaina Capac, emperor of Peru, 
obliged to do? Who, being perſuaded of his duty to promote the true reli- 

ion, was not yet within diſtance of knowing or ſo much as hearing of the 

hriſtian religion, which really is the true (fo far was he from a poſſibilty 
to have his belief grounded upon the ſolid and clear proofs of the true reli- 
gion.) Was he to promote the true religion by force? That he neither did 
nor could know any thing of; ſo that that was morally impoſſible for him to 
do. Was he to ſit ſtill in the neglect of his duty incumbent on him? That 
is in effect to ſuppoſe it a duty and no duty at the ſame time. If, upon his 


not knowing which is the true religion, you allow it not his duty to pro- 


mote it by force, the queſtion is at an end : you and I are agreed, that it is 
not the magiſtrate's duty by force to promote the true religion, If you hold 
it in that caſe to be his duty ; what remains for him to do, but to uſe force to 

romote that religion which he himſelf is ſtrongly, nay perhaps to the 
þicheſt degree of firmneſs, perſuaded is the true? Which 1s the granting 


what I contend for, that, if the magiſtrate be obliged to promote by force 


the true religion, it will thence follow, that he 1s obliged to promote by 
force that religion which he is perſuaded is the true; fince, as you will have 
it, force was given him to that end, and it is his duty to uſe it; and he hath 
nothing elſe to determine it to that end but his own perſuaſion. So that one of 
theſe two things mult follow, either that in that caſe it ceaſes to be his duty, 
or elſe he muſt promote his own religion ; chuſe you which you pleaſe * * 
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8 
PRAHAM, (the Patriarch) his war proves 


not a ſovereign pqwer, 202, &c. 
—— had no authority over Lot, 203 
Abſolute monarchy, being jure divino,“ a new 
doctrine, 140 


—— not proved divine from Adam's ſpve- 
reiguty by creation, 145—nor from his ſove- 
reignty by donation, 149 
ho deſtructive it is to mankind, among 


the Turks, 291 
——— Eve's ſubjection proves it not io be 
ure divino,” 159—nor Adam's ag oh" 

| | A463, Ke. 
i it is not proved divine by the command, 


* Honour thy father,” 17, XC. 


it flows not from fatherhood and pro- 
perty 174, &c. 
——— ſuppoling «jure divino,“ it is neceffary 
to know the perſon inveſted with it, 180, &c. 


from Adam by heirſhip, 190 
—— no proof of it from Jacob, or other Pa- 
triarchs, 193, &c,--nor from Noah's ſons, 206 
— nor from the diſperſion of Babel, 207 
— not enjoyed by them, 208, 209 
—— Nimrod had no right to it, 210 
——— the dukes of Edom, and ſeveral kings 
mentioned in Scripture, proofs againſt it, 211 


——— inconſiſtent with civil ſociety, 252 
—— — Why the ſubjects of it are kept from de- 
ſtroying one another, 253, &c. 


—— how it came to be reſtrained by laws, ibid. 
Adam, no proof of his abſolute power over his 
children, 143, 144 
had no abſolute authority by creation, 145 
nor by God's appointment, 149, &c. 
—— the grant (Gen. i. 28.) gave him no power 
oyer men, _ 150 

' —— the ſame grant was given to all men, 152 
—— ſuppotng he was, proprietor of all things, 
this proves not his ſovereignty, 153 
— his abſolute dominion not proved by Eve's 
ſubjection, ö 159 
—— of the conveyance of his ſuppoſed monar- 
chical power, 178 


the abſurdity of ſuppoling it to deſcend ' 


| 3 
Ceremonies, of the Jews, were beggarly elements, 


Adam, the abſurdity of ſuppoſjng any one heir 
of his authority, | , 
— the difficulties of diſcovering the true heir, 


199, 196, '&c. 


Arbitrary government worſe than none, 270 


no right to it from conqueſt, 285 

Articles {of the church of England) the 13th 

argued from againſt force in religion, 566 

—— the 17th argued from to the ſame purpoE, 
* 


Athanqſius's creed, of the damnatory ſentence in 


it, 574 
Atheiſm, charged by ſome, upon all who difter 


from them, | | 77 
i is not to be tolerated by magiſtrates, 5% 


Authority (political) not required in the fifth 


commandment, 170. Vid. Political power. 


B. 


BAlanc of trade. Vid. Trade. 
Bentley, (Dr.) his judgment of the cauſe 
of infidelity, 8146 
Bills of exchange, the only uſe of them, 15 
Birth-right, dominion does not naturally belong 
to it, | 190, &c, 


Briars. Vid. Thorns. 


Bullion. Vid. Silver. | 
Buyers, plenty of them makes things dear, 26 


8 | 
CH of their ſalvation, ſuch not to be ne- 
1 


lected, 393, 500, 501 
Caftration, as juſtly to be uſed by the magiſtrates 


-to. make chaſte, as force to promote religion, ö 


5 


and much more thoſe which are human, 413 
Children, not born in a full ſtate of equality, 239 
——— yet they, are born to it, 240 
——— When they come to be free, 242 
——— how they ate ſaid to be: born free, 243 
Chriſtians, ſome ſo called are of different reli- 


gions, 348 
Chriſtianity, preyailing without force, a mark 
of its truth, | 354 


452 f Church, 
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Church, what it is, | 321, 331 
—=—.none, born a member of it, 321 
the power of it, 334 
— has no authority to perſecute, 335 


—— magiſtrates. have no power to enforce its 


decrees, 333» 334 
—— is to determine indifferent circunwitances 
of worſhip, 332 


——— magiſtrates have, not power to prohibit in 
it what is lawful in the commonvrealth, ibid. 
Civil intereſts, what they are, 327 
the duty of magiſtrates to ſecure them, ĩhid. 
Civil ſociety. Vid. Political ſociety. 
' Clergy, their office ſufficient, without other em- 
ployments, | oct. 422 
.Clipped money ſhould paſs, only for its weight, 
128—the great miſchief of its paſſing other- 
„ 5 


. 


borne by the publick, 
Coin. Vid. Money. eh 
Coinage, paid for, by a tax on- wine, 58. Coſts 


132 


nothing to the owner, ibid. 70 Makes not 


ſtandard. ſilver worth. leſs than before, 
— the charge of it computed, 


Commodities, the goodneſs of them does not 
always increaſe their price, 2 


value, 


— 5 . 


Commontutalth, how men come under. the go- 
vernment of it, and how far, 269, 270 
the end of it is the preſervation, of pro- 

perty, | 272 
-——— the ſeveral forms of it, 273, 274 


—— — how the ward is uſed by the author, ibid. 


—— its higheſt power cannot be * 
arbitrary, | ibid, 


Gommuanwealth muſt be governed by ſtanding laws, 


ibid. 

— — three kinds of power therein, ibid. 
— the ſubordination of, its powers, 275 
—— — What it is, | 319 
— end of it, not to force men in religion, 
but to free them from ſuch force, 320 


vo neceſſity to exclude Jews, &c. from 


it, to prevent the ſeduction of Chriſtians, 


463, &c. 


Community, how the ſupreme power is: ultimately 
therein, 8 
Conditions. Vid. Covenant. 


Conformity (in religion) and not conviction is the 


end of penal laws, 361 
— — men. may be brought to it, without 
true religioa, 


. _—_ DYE 
the charge of re-coining, it ſhould not 


bo 

.-—— aſcertains the quantity of ſilver, by a pub- * 
lick mark, 94—and ſo is a ſecurity to the re- 
„„ | 95 

— the art of it ſhould be kept ſecret 8 


— the conſumption of them enhances their 
ibid. 


how the vending of them is increaſed, 29 


529» 539, 


Conformity, no ground to preſume it is always 
upon conviction, $30, &c. 
whether it be from reaſon and conviction, 
or not, cannot be certainly known, 529, 530 
ſome things required to it, hard to be un- 
derſtood, 589 
Conjugal ſociety, how made, 248 
the caufe of its long continuance is 
mankind, 5 ibid. 
Conqueſt gives not right of governing to the ag- 
greſſor, 285 
—— if unjuſt, the conquered may appeal to 
Heaven. for juſtice, 
—— when juſt, it gives an abſolute power over 


the lives of the conguered, .. ibid. 


yet not over their eſtates; and why, 287,288 


Conſideration, to force men to it impracticable, 
bo 0 e., _— 
——: conformiſts may need EPR Y Aid 4 
bring them to it, as much as diſſenters, 468 
— it is hard to underſtand, whether penal 
laws are deſigned to bring men to it, 561. 
Vid. Examination. n 
Conſcience, none can be ſaved by acting contrary 
to it, though it be erroneous, _ 330 
— laws contrary to it, muſt be paſſively 
ſubmitted to, by private men, 340 
——— a man fins, by acting contrary to it, 
© tho? it be miſguided, _ 406 
Corn, the price of it depends on its plenty, 110 
Creeds.ought not to be impoſed by the magiſtrate, 


Deer, ſhould nat be puniſhed, to make 


them conſider, more than others, 479 

—— ought to be convinced a church is true, 
before they conform to it, 481 
— to puniſh them for not conſidering, is to 
puniſh them without law, 10 
— if they muſt be puniſhed, it is hard to ſet 
bounds how far ; | 496, 506 
—— the ſeverity formerly uſed againſt them in 
England, 595, 596 
—— how long it is pretended they' muſt be 


puniſhed, 499, 511. 
Diviſins. Vid. Secis and Schiſm. * © 
Ts | 
FE, Aulio (natural) may be altered by ſeveral 
things, 191, &c. 


Eſau, his forces proved him not an heir to Adam's 

dominions, | 211, 212 
Evidence, which may be ſufficient for one, may 

not be ſa for another, zich 502 
— men are incompetent judges; what is 
ſufficient to every one. Jidid. 
k | Exami- 


%%% ĩ ͤ 


Examination (of religion) force no proper means 
to lead it, 
— many conformiſts, as well as others, ne- 
glect it, 371 
E none can be judicially proved to refuſe i 
6 37 
—— to puniſh a whole party, as neglecting it, 
is abſurd, | ibid, 
—— many are incapable of making * 
7 ibid. 
ho far it is neglected, mult be referred to 
the divine judgment, 80 
— Want of it, only pretended for puniſhing 
diſſenters, 396, &c. 
—— puniſhment, for want of it, would fall 
heavy upon many churchmen, 397 
——— the abſurdity of uſing force to it, 
. | . 
— none but God can judge when 'tis ſuffi- 
cient, 502, &c. 
—— the duty of magiſtrates as well as others, 
5 427, 428 
Exchange (of money) in ſeveral places, how re- 
gulated, | ISA 
—— When it is high or low, 97, &c.—the 
reaſons of both, ibid. 


F4ith, articles of it not to be impoſed by hu- 


man laws, | 338 
—— how it differs from knowledge properly ſo 
called, f 404 
Fathers, Filmer's account of their authority, 147, 

Js | 148 
c have not an abſolute power over their chil- 
- dren, 170 


—— give not life to their children, 164,170,171 
—— ſeldom intend to communicate life, and 
ſometimes wiſh the contrary, 164 
—— have no power to expoſe their children, 
| 165 

—— ſome fathers have fattened and eat their 
children, | ibid. 
—— have not power to ſacrifice their offspring, 
| ibid. 

their authority cannot be transferred more 
than that of a huſband, | 187 
—— their power may be forfeited, but not alie- 
| nated, ibid. 
—— how they in time became princes, 247, &c. 
Fatherh:ods, Moſes and Joſhua not made gover- 


nors by the right of it, 216 
-— the judges and kings of Iſrael] ruled not: 
by this title, ibid. 


Hilmer, (Sir Robert) a breviate of his ſyſtem 
of government, 147 
— aſſerts that none are born free, ibid: 
—— his reaſons againſt native freedom conſi- 


dered, a ibid. 


— his notions of fatherly authority, 142 


— he arms kings to be above law, ibid. 


Filmer, his ſtrange interpretation of ſeripture, 


146 

— ſufficiently eonfutes his own Pile. 
170, 177 

—— ſays, it matters not how kings come by 
their power, 178, 179 
—— makes an uſurper have right to govern, 
ibid, 


Fir/l-born, has no natural right, by being ſo, 
to dominion, 19 
Flood (of Noah) idolatry generally prevailed not 

ſoon after it, 613, 621 
— the true religion continued above 2000 
years after it, ibid; 
Force, when without authority, to be oppoſed 
with force, 285, 286 
—=— promiſes extorted by it not binding, 290 
is not capable to convince the mind, 320 
—— the uſe of it belongs only to magiſtrates, 


ibid. 

—— chriſtianity flouriſhed beſt, when without 
the help of it, 355 
not lawful, tho' it might prove ſome way 
uſeful, 358 
(in religion) uſually prejudices men againſt 

it, f ibid. 
— uſed only to produce conformity, not con- 
viction, 360 


not neceſſary to make men conſider, 361 
— the uſe of it, for this end, is a vain 


pretence,, | ibid. 
— is much more likely to bring men to error 
than truth, 358 


—— employed to make people conſider, is nei- 
ther uſeful nor juſt, | 2 
no warrant in ſcripture for uſing it, ibid. 
- no leſs neceſſary for conformiſts than non- 
conformiſts, | 375 
—— the uncertainty of the pretended end for 
which it ſhould be uſcd, 375, 376 
—— none have. right to uſe it, | 
— ſhould rather be uſed to drive bad · men 
out of the church, than to bring any in, 387 
thoſe who plead for the moderate uſe of it; 
ſhould ſhew what bounds ſhould be ſet to it, 
403, &c. 


—— if ſome force may be uſed to bring men to 


religion, more may be uſed to advance them 

in it, 399 
—— no ſovereigh has authority to uſe it toward 

another, 41 
not neceſſary to promote religion, thoug 
religion be neceſſary, 418, &c. 


— mot likely to advance the true religion, but 


the contrary, 421. 
— may be avoided by outward conformity 
alone, 420, 518. 
unreaſonably uſed to make men judge more 

ſincerely for themſelves, RE 
— takes the care of men's ſouls from them 
ſelves, 438, 439; 
Forces, 
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Force, magiſtrates not commiſſioned hy the, law 
of nature to uſe it, 442 
—— how parents are authorized to uſe it, 444 
— and maſters, 443- 
—— not uling it, intimates not a power, given 
in vain, 449 
—— the uſe of. it makes not men good, nor ſe- 
cures God's bleſſing to a nation, 454, 554 
i by the ſame rule a leſſer degree of it is need- 
ful, a greater may be ſa, 480 
no proper means to remove prejudices, 502 
— Concerning the end of its being uſed, 506, 


it is equally juſt for one church to uſe it 
as another, 525 
—— the. ſpiritual gain which ſufferers. may.reap, 
though it be miſapplied, a. yajn pretence, 

5 5 * 849, &. 563 

— kings being, nurſing fathers, &c. no 
good argument for uſing it, 549 
its uſe, tho deſigned to bring men to truth, 
may bring them to falſhood, 564, &c. 567 
— is likely to lead far more into error than 
truth, 554. 507, 573 
no ptoof that ever it has done good 585 
— uling it to make men — imperti- 


nent, 


: _ $59 
the uſe of it cannot promote real holineſs, 


Es , $9J» 502 
—=— if it brings any to. conſideration, it is. only 
by accident, 502 
— it is moſt likely to prevail on the looſe. a 
careleſs, 56 
its unfitneſs to bring. men to. true religion, 
argued from the 13th. article. of our church, 


566 

— map require extraordinary ſtrength to with- 
ſtand it, when uſed to bring ta, a falſe. reli- 
glon, : $69 
a—— may be equally uſed by all magiſtrates 
who believe their religion true, 569, 570 


0 


- —— it is abſurd-to uſe it, without pretending to 


infallibility, 573, &c. 
—— the want of, it not at firſt ſupplied by mira- 
cles, | 599, &c. 
— is neceſſary (if at all) to make miniſters 
do their duty, | 608 
EM the uſe of it prevented not a horrible, apoſ- 
taſy in the Roman empire, d G21 


— — has | (as: far as hiſtory, informs,us) Al Ways 


been injurious to-true religion, 625, &c. 
the uſe of it no ſeriptute- method for ad- 
vaneing religion, | 632 


Free, men are natutally ſo, 140, 177 

Freedom, (natural) men not deprived of, with- 

cout their on conſent, - 239» 271. 

—— how men ſubject themſelves to any, go- 
yernment, 273, 274 
| 7 


G. 
Amaſler. injurious to the publick welfare, 


I 
Cod ſpeaks in ſcripture fo as to be underſtood. 
160 
—— is diſhonoured, by calling perſecution his 
_ cauſe, - | 161 
—— belief of his being, the foundation of all 
religion, 4 ibid. 
Geld, altering its value by a law in propor- 
tion to filyer, tends to impoveriſh a nation, 
66, &c. 
not the. meaſure of commerce as ſilver is, 


8 
. why, it ſhquld, notwithſtanding this, be 
coined, ibid. 
—— the proportion between it and ſilver, 127 
Gawernment cannot naturally deſcend by heredi- 
tary right, 179, &c, 
— bow it differs from property, ibid. 
— that which, gives right to it, in the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor, muſt give it to the ſucceflor, 

| 151, &c, 

it is abſolutely neceſſary.to know who 
has the right to it, | 182 
how many ways it may be diſſolved, 
| 300, 301 
—— What right the community have to pre- 
ſerve themſelves, under. ill management of it, 

| ibid, 

— no great danger of a people's being for- 
ward to change it, | 303 
— dme end of it. is the good of * 
| 265, &c, 
———- Barclay himſelf allows the EVE ⁊ö de- 
fend themſelves from the tyrannical abuſe of it, 


ob 

— how the abuſe of it may be reſiſted, 358 
—— when, according to Barclay, governors 
Joſe their right. to it, 307, 310 
——— who muſt be judge when it is forfeited 
by thoſe who. are intruſted with it, 311 


Guineas, how railing them impoveriſhed the na- 
tion, | 126 


. 


| A. (to government) none can be ſo but 
f by the laws of the community, 190 
—— controverſies about him, have cauſed great 
miſchief in nations, 97 
—— Pprimogeniture gives no natural right to be 
1o, 195, 196 
Hereſy, wherein it conſiſts, 348 
— 2 impoſers of their awn interpretations of 


ſcripture ilty, of it ibid. 
pture, guilty, of it, Holland, 


N 


Helland, why the intereſt of money is low there, 


men may lend there for as much nacek : 


as they can get, | ibid; 
—— why the merchants of it underſell 
others, 52 
ho ducatoons came to be ſcarce there, 
1 | 62 
Hooker, his judgment concerning civil govern- 
ment, 224 


Human ſociety, the preſervation of it is the magi- 
ſtrate's power, | 319 
— No opinion contrary to the ſafety of it 


ſhould be tolerated, 343 
I. 

Acob became not a ſovereign by getting the 
N birth-right, 195 
Tames I. (King of England) his judgment of 

yranny, 294 

ers may be tolerated, 35, 346, &c. 
my not tolerated by the law of Moſes, 
— their caſe was peculiar among the Iſ- 
raelites, nb ibid, 
Hlolatry did not root out the true religion ſoon 
after the flood, 613, 621 
vas probably firſt introduced by great men, 
| - 616, &c. 

— the moſt likely original of it was — 
17 

Indi ſferent things, the magiſtrate's power about 
them, 332 


F not to be impoſed in divine worſhip, 333 
— ſome of them to be determined by a 


church, | ibid. 
Biheritance, how goods came to deſcend by it 
from parents to children, | 185 


political government naturally deſcends 
by it, no more than conjugal, 490 
Fitere/t (of money) cannot be effectually limit- 


ed by a law, 4 
—= the ill conſequences of attempting to limit 
it 5,.6 


— the difference between natural and legal 


intereſt, 7 
——— what raiſes the natural intereſt, ibid. 
—— can be no more limited than the hire of 

houſcs and ſhips, 7 & 
— the miſchiefs of reducing it low, 8. 


—— the rent of land, &c. may as well be hmit- 
ed, 7 18 


— . it, increaſes not the value of other 


commodities, but the contrary, 22 
yet it is fit the law ſhould lay ſome reſtraint 
upon it, and why, 


43 
w— reaſons for 61. per cent. being the beſt 
proportion, - ibid. 


— ue height of ĩt no prejudice to trade, 2.3, 


Intereſt, why it is low in Holland, 43, 44 
— if it were generally low, it would be an 


— to trade, 46 
— the lowering of it would render it more 
difficult to borrow, 51 


us the book of him probably written by a 
ew, | 363 
Judah (the patriarch) had no dominion of life 

and death, | 201 


| K. 
aum grows rich or powerful, juſt as a 


farmer does, 13 
Kings, their being called © nurſing fathers,” 


how to be underſtood, 549 
L. 
LAleur, much more owing to it than to na- 
ture, 235, 236 
—— firſt gave right to property, 2 


37 
Land, the yearly rent of it might better be limit-- 


ed than the intereſt of money, 24, 25 


—== the price cf it riſes not by lowering the in- 


tereſt, 20.—The cauſe of this, 


ers, 26, 36 
—— what increaſes the ſellers of it, ibid. 
What augments the number of its purcha- 
ſers, ibid. 
the value of it decreaſes with the decay of. 
trade,. bid. 
too much advance of its price, an injury 

to the publick, 41 


—— why men pay taxes for it, though mort- 


gaged,. JT: 


—=— how it came at firſt to be appropriated, 235 
Landhalders, want of trade a great loſs to them, 


17. 35, 37. 


Law, (of Moſes) why idolatry was punithed. 


It, | 330- 
—— foreigners not compelled to obſerve the 
rites of it, ibid. 
Laws (human) muſt not be contrary to the law. 
of nature or ſcripture; 269 
Legiſlative power, how it is bounded, 2735 
the end of it is the outward good of ſo- 
ciety, ; 324, &c. 
Liberty, how men are by nature in the ſtate of“ 
it, 220 
—— uberein it conſiſts, 227 
— reſtraint. by the law of nature conſiſtent 
with it, 254 
— how far it is given up, by becoming mem- 
bers of a commonwealth, 2506, &c. 
Lineal ſucceſſion, not reſtored in the kings of I. 
rael, | 218, &c... 
———— none obſerved among the rulers of 


Iſracl till. David's time, ibid. 
! | Love... 
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Love, perſecutions riſing from it, would rather 
be againſt wickedneſs than opinions, 317 
Lotondes (Mr.) propounded to have our money 
reduced to one fifth leſs value, 102, 103 
— his reaſons for leſſening the value of mo- 
ney, anſwered, | ibid. 


eilte, their duty is to ſecure civil inte- 


reſts, not the ſalvation of ſouls, 319 
— Care of ſouls only common to them with 
others, 320 
— are as liable to error in religion as 
others, 320, 363 
— ought not to uſe force in matters of re- 
ligion, 330 


have no authority to impoſe ceremonies 
in the church, 364.—Nor to forbid thoſe 
uſed by others, 33 
— their power about indifferent things, 
| ibid. 
— may not puniſh all ſins againſt 1 
| 5, &c. 
———— are to puniſh only thoſe ied which 
injure the ſociety, 2405 6c. 
by what means they are brought to join 
with churchmen in perſecution, 347 
have no commiſſion to puniſh errors in 
religion, 38 
——— only a ſmall number of them of the true 
religion, 
no advantage in committing the care of 
our ſouls to them, 303, 392 
— their uſing force to promote the true 
religion or their own, is in effect the fame, 


| i N 395, 404, &c. 
— have no authority to impoſe creeds, 
— — are not to judge of truth for other men, 
| 423 

——— — have not more knowledge of religion 
has others; 7 427 


 ——— the apoſtle's ſaying, We can do no- 


< thing againſt the truth but for it,” not ap- 
plicable to them, co, CB 
have not authority, like parents or 
ſchool-maſters, to uſe force, 
——— diſcovering them to be in the wrong, 
adds little to finding out the truth, 542, 543 
——— -— ought to aſſiſt religion by ſuppreſſing 
wickedneis, 4 
——— are not commiſſioned by the law of na- 
ture to uſe force in religion, 443 
Means (of ſalvation), no other ſhould be ufed, 


than what God has appointed, 306 
—— what are proper for promoting religion, 
| ibid. 
—— thoſe which are ſufficient are given to all, 
456, &c. 
—— the greateſt part of the world without 
them, if force be neceſſary, 461, &c. 

7 


Miniſters, (of religion) of what ſort they are, 
Who want to have their doctrines enforced, 
| 409, 410 


— e their duty aright, would render force 
unneceſlary, 


6 
Miracles never uſed to ſupply the want of "nag 
| 604, &c. 


— abſurdly reckoned among human means, 


| ; x 5 
— not wrought in the view of all who = 
converted, | ibid, 


—— We have the ſame advantage by them, as 
moſt had in the firſt ages, 598 
were continued (according to church-hi1.. 
tory) after Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed by 


human laws, | 601, &c, 
were not often repeated to thoſe who re- 
jected the goſpel, 603, 604 


will be always neceſſary, ſuppoſing them 
ſo whenever men — 2 their duty, 606, &c. 
—— were not a neceflary means of conviction 
in the apoſtles time, 646, 647 
Monarchy, how government, at firſt, general! 
came to be ſo, 258. Vid. Abſolute Monarchy. 
Money due to foreigners cannot always be paid in 
goods or bills of exchange, 12 
neceflity of a proportion of it in trade, 15 
—— want of it very injurious to landholders, 16 
lowering the value of it incteaſeth not the 
value of other things, 2, 22, 23 
— it is valued according to the plenty or ſcar- 
city of commodities, 20, 21, 27, 24 
>=—— miſchievous conſequences of a ſcarcity of 
it, 3 32, 33 
—— want of it at laſt falls upon land, 47, 48, 


| | 4 

—— how the value of it may be ſaid to be raiſed, 
; $3» 54» 55 

— it cannot be really raiſed, unleſs in pro- 
portion to its plenty or ſcarceneſs, 52, 54 

—— raiſing in denomination, tends to impo- 
veriſh a nation, 

—— is valued according to the quantity of filver 

contained in it, 58.—How it comes to be 


otherwiſe when clipped, 59 
—— the advantage of it in commerce above 
uncoined filver, - 5-0 


—=— the cauſe of melting it down, 54 
— it is better for the publick to be milled than 
hammered, 
—— railing the denomination will not hinder 
the exportation of it, 59, 63 
—=— the value of it ſhould be kept as ſteady as 
poſſible, | 6 
—— the proportion, ſhould always be exactly 
kept between that of gold and ſilver, 64, 65 
—— conſtant equality of its value, the intereſt 


of every country, Ibid, 
—- making it lighter than it ſhould be is un- 
juſt, eee. 
Money, 


FD Oo 


Honey, lowering it, no advantage in ſelling and 
letting of land, 73, &c. 
—— why ſo little is ſometimes coined, 77 
— it is really valuable according to its weight, 
78, 83. This muſt be underſtood of filver 


without the alloy, 4 
—— why ſo much was coined in queen Eliza- 


beth's time, and after, Th 84 
—— how it anſwers all things, 91 
— the denomination alters not the intrinſick 

value, ibid. 

leſſening its real value, is worſe than 1 1 
ibid. 


4 e 
— its being current only for its weight, is the 


moſt effectual way to ſtop the miſchief of clip- 
ping, ; 
it is neceſſary in proportion to the plenty 
of it, in neighbouring nations, ibid. 
— it will always be of que value with the 
ſame weight of ſtandard filver, 102 
—— what cauſes the exportation of it, 104 
it ought not to be made lighter, though ſil- 
ver were grown dearer, 106 
— leſſening it would be a gain to money- 


hoarders, but a loſs to others, ibid, 
——- by making it one fifth lighter, . creditors 
and landlords loſe 20 per cent. SE 
and labourers alſo loſe by it, unleſs they 

have one fifth more wages, ibid. 
the change of its name will not alter its va- 

lue, | 115 

— the inſignificaney of leſſening, explained 
by familiar fimilitudes, ibid, 


if a crown of it (e. g.) be called 75 pence, 
it will buy no more goods than if it be called 


60 pence, 117 
—— - lowering its value will not render it more 
generally ut-ful, ibid. 
Vit cannot be of the full price of bullion, be- 


cauſe of exporting the latter, ibid. 
the true raiſing it is by putting more ſilver 
in it, | ibid. 


how. it has been altered in former times, 
and the moſt probable occaſion of it, 120 
how to prevent the melting of it down, or 
exporting it, 129, 130 
how the uſe of it firſt enlarged the extent of 
property, 235, 236 
Vid. Interęſt of money. 


N.. 


| une religion, none ſuch can claim to be 
the true, excluſive of others, 585 

Nature, men are by it in a ſtate of equality, 
220, 221 


—— by it people have liberty, but not licence, 


YL OL. II. ibid, 
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Nature, in the ſtate of it, every one has right to 


puniſh the breach of its law, 220, 221 
—— the inconveniencies of it not greater than 
of abſolute monarchy, 223 
—— independent princes are ſtill in the ſtate of 
it, | 224 
Noah had authority given him, in common with 
his ſons, 154 


was not the ſole heir of the world, 155 
had a greater dominion over the creatures 

than Adam, ibid. 
none of his ſons heir to Adam, more than 


the reſt, 205 
0. | 

OP inimns merely ſpeculative, ought to be tole-. 
rated, 345 
—— contrary to human ſociety, are not to be 
tolerated, 341 
Oppre/ſien is the great cauſe of civil commotions, 
343 

N P. 


P aniſn, how zeal againſt it ſhould be ex- 
preſſed, 463, 464 
Par (in the exchange of money) what it means, 


Parental pewer, perhaps a more fit phraſe than 


(as uſual) paternal power, 246, 247 
—— how it differs from political, 24 
Parents, their power temporary, but the honour 

due to them perpetual, 246 
—— the ground and extent of their power over 

their children, 241, &c. 
—— may give maſters authority to uſe force 

upon-their- children, ibid. 
Patriarch, this name denotes not having ſove- 

reign power from Adam, 204 
Penal laws, not deſigned to make men conſider, 

but conform, 561, 562 
— how a national religion loſes ground by 

the relaxation of them, 411, 412 


——— whether atheiſm, &c, increaſe by their 


relaxation, ibid. 


Vid. Puniſbments. 

Penalties. Vid. Force. 
. to be carefully prevented by law-ma- 
ers, N 
——— frequent oaths a great occaſion of it, ibid. 
Perſecution, what it ſignifies, 403 
——— If it were deſigned for ſaving ſouls, per- 
ſons conforming on it would be examined 
concerning. their convictions, 338 
——— only uſcful to fill the church with hypo- 
crites, 551 

Vid, Force, Puniſhments. 


4.7 Peru, 
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Peru, ſome of the inhabitants fattened and eat 


children, 166 
Political power, what it is, 219, 220 
though in ſome caſes it is“ abſolute,” 

vet not © arbitrary,” 272 
Political facteties, how framed, 254 
how they began, 258, &c. 

—-—— muſt be determined by the majority, un- 
leſs they agree on a greater number, ibid. 
why we have no hiſtorical account of 

their beginning, 256, &c, 


all advantages which may be gained by 
them, cannot be reckoned the end of them, 
0 

Power, paterna), political, and deſpotical, 283 

- Vid. Supreme. 
Prejudices, not to be removed by force, 502 
Vid. Force. 

Prerogative, wherein it conſiſts, 279, &c. —— 
How and why it is ſometimes limited, 281 
the end of it is the publick good, 282 
who may judge concerning the right or 


wrong uſe of it, ibid. 
if people are injured by it, they may 
appeal to Heaven, ibid. &c, 


Price of things not always proportionable to their 


uſefulneſs, 27 
— of foreign commodities advances by being 
_ taxed, but that of home ones falls, 38, 39 
the reaſon of this, ibid, 
Property, how men come to have it, 234, 237 
how it is naturally bounded, 235, &c. 
Ain land and other things, at firſt acquir- 

ed by labour, ibid. 


ho this is a common advantage, 236 


—— it was at length ſettled by law, 240 


cannot be rightly taken from any, with- 

out their conſent, 265 
Providence, the bounty of it, in making the 
moſt uſeful things commonly the cheapeſt, 27 
Puniſhments (for errors in religion) are unjuſt, 


though moderate, | 383 
not lawfully uſed to 7 people con- 
ſider | I, 304, 

Ne human laws inflict we 48 5 8 
men examine, 370 
the pretence for inflicting them in France 
on the Proteſtants, 369 
—— national churches need them as much as 

diſſenters 74, 37 
if beneficial, it is unkind to RL 
them from any, 382 
the difficulty of determin;ng the due 
meaſures of them, ibid, 
commonly leaſt uſed, where they are 
moſt needful, 377, 389 
it is unjuſt to inflict them, for inforcing 
things not neceſlary, 471, &c. 


Puniſhments, the fault for which they are inflict. 
ed, points out the end of them, 467, &c. 
leaving the meaſures of them to the ma- 
giſtrate's prudence, juſtifies the preateſ}, 
92, 492, &c, 

admitting them as neceſſary in mattes, 
of religion, leads to the ſharpeſt ſevetities, 
| 382, &c, 

prejudice the minds of men againſt truth, 
510 

are deſigned only to bring to outward 
conformity, 519, &c, 
not inflicted by the apoſtles to bring 
men to religion, or make them conſider, 647 


648 

of God never inflicted on any, except 

for their own fins, 649 
R. 

| belli, the word ſometimes uſed for a lawe- 

| ful war, 303, 304 

the beſt means to prevent it, is good go- 

vernment, ibid. 


—— governors may be guilty of it as well as 
the governed, ibid. 
Religion is the ſame to all, who have the ſame 


rule of faith and worſhip, 354, &c. 
if true, it prevails by its own ſtrength 
without force, 355 


Vid. True religion. 
Rente, the advantage of paying them quarterly, 


or weekly, -: I 
—— the cauſes of their falling, 45, 46 
Repreſentatives of the people, how ſometimes 

very unequal, 278, 279 


corrupting them, or pre-engaging the 
_ electors, tends to diſſolve the government, 302 
Reſilance of tyranny, when it is lawful, 206 
when it is lawful to be uſed, ibid, 
it is warrantable to uſe it, for repelling 

illegal force, 310 
Reynolds, a remarkable ſtory of two brothers ot 


this name, 304 
8. 
8 1 
Seen (of the Lord's ſupper) how it has 
been proſtituted by human laws, 360 
who are to be blamed for its proſtitution, 
| $31 
Salvation (of fouls) the care of it belongs not to 
magiſtrates, as ſuch, 319, &c. 
why the care of each man's belongs only 
to himſelf, 327, 328 
not the defign of penal laws about religions | 
35 
—— pretending care of this for uſing force in 
religion is preyarication, 536 
? Salvation 


F 


Salvation impoſſible to be promoted, by forcing 


people in religious matters, 537, &c. 
Scepticiſin, not juſtly chargeable upon toleration, 
; 2 577, 578 
Schiſm, wherein it conſiſts, 348 


— Who are the chief cauſes of it, 464, 465 
School-maſters, their uſing force to make their 
ſcholars learn, is no warrant for uſing it in 
religious matters, 445, 446 
Scriptures are to be conſulted as our guide in 
religion, 539 
contain all neceſſary means of ſalva- 
tion, | 645, 646 
Secis (or diviſions) who are the chief cauſe of 
them, 464, 405 
—— whether national churches may not be 
ſuch as well as others, 493, 494 
Sedition, wherever it is practiſed, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed alike, | | 346 
Sellers, plenty of them makes things cheap, 25, 
26 

Shem (the patriarch) was no abſolute monarch, 
209, &c, 

Silver is ten times more plentiful now than two 
hundred years ago, and why, 31 

it is therefore nine parts in ten cheaper, 
ibid. 

—— properly ſpeaking, none of it is finer than 
other, 91, 92 
—— meaſures the value of other things, 92, 93 
— how ſtandard is in England proportioned 


with alloy, 92, 93, 94 
— tze advantages of its being mixed with 
copper, in money, 93, 94 
—— is brought in by an overbalance of trade, 
f f 97, 98 

is alone the meaſure of commerce, and 

not gold, 99, 1CO 
—— when it may be ſaid to riſe or fall in 
the value of it, 104, 105 
— it is always in value according to its 
weight, if ſtandard, 105, 106 


—— how unreaſonable it is to pretend it to be 
worth more uncoined, than coined, 111, 112 
whence uncoined ſometimes advances in 


the price of it, I13, 114 
Sins, ſeveral of them are not puniſhable by ma- 
giſtrates, 329, 324 
Slavery, it is hard to ſuppoſe any one to plead for 
it in earneſt, 139 
wherein it conſiſts, W 227 
Slaves, men are not born ſuch, 140, &c. 
the Iſraelites were not ſo, when returned 
out of Egypt, 213 
Jacob's ſons were not ſuch, as appears b 
Reuben and Judah, ibid, 
Society, every advantage which may be attained 
by it, is not the end of it, 450, &c. 


Vid. Conjugal, Political, Human. 
1 


Soul, the care of it belongs not to magiſtrates, 


as ſuch, 310 
the care of men's own, better left to them- 
ſelves than to others, 331, 410 
Spain is itſelf poor, though it furniſhes all other 
nations with gol. ind tives, 47. 4D 
Supreme power of the commonwealth, where it 
lies, 275 


T. 
Tees generally fall at laſt upon land, 36, 37 


increale the price of foreign, but 
leſſen that of home commadities, 37, 38 
though laid upon trade in Holland, yet 
they chiefly impoveriſh landholders, 40, 41 
Thorns and briars may be laid in the way by Pro- 
vidence, but ſhould not by men, 416 
Toleration (in religion) often vindicated upon too 
narrow principles, 15 
chief mark of the true church, 316 
— is very agreeable to the goſpel, and to 
reaſon, 318, 319 
is not inconſiſtent with excommuni- 
cation, | 2 


ſhould be mutually exerciſed by diffe- 
rent churches, 22 


— — ought to be promoted by church-officers, 
26 
it is the duty of magiſtrates, ibid. 
ſhould not be extended to all immoral 
practices, 345 
— ought to be extended to pagans and ido- 
laters, | 330, 345 
— to whom it may not be extended, 241 
—— —— all churches ſhould profeſs it, as the 
foundation of their liberty, ibid, 
— granting it prevents dangers from diſ- 
ſenting aſſemblies, 
— will cauſe all who enjoy it to be watch- 


ful for the publick peace, 346 
— ſhould extend to all things lawful in 
common converſation, ibid, 
— want of it produces diſturbances upon 
account of religion, | ibid. 
— — truth is a gainer by it, 355 


A is no cauſe of ſes and diviſions, 564 


—— the pretended ill effects of it refuted, 


3 . 

— true religion in no danger to be loft 

by it, 610 

is not the cauſe of general corruption, 

615, &c, 

——— part of a fourth letter in defence of it, 
66 

— new way of anſwering the third LP 

for it, 666 

— the anſwer only promiſes inſtead of per- 

forming, 667 

Trade 
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Trade inriches a nation more than mines do, 9g 
—— is hindered by lowering the intereſt of 
money, 8 
—— when it is gainful, or a loſs to a nation, 11 
—— the general decay of it leſſens the value of 
land, | 35, &c. 
—— What is the overbalance of it, 97, 98 
Tranſlation (of the Bible) a remark concerning 
the authority of the Engliſh one, 630 
True religion of the higheſt concern to all per- 
ſons, 529 


force no proper means to bring men to 


it, 514, &c. 
is diſhonoured, by uſing force for pro- 

moting it, 355 
— ſeveral perſons may be of it, though 

diftering in ſome things, $21 
all who ſuppoſe themſelves to be of it, 

have equal right to impoſe on others, 580, &c. 
— no nations can lay claim to it excluſive 
of others, 582 
magiſtrates muſt know it, before they 
can puniſh the rejectors of it, 586, 587 
lenity the beſt way of promoting it, 580 
whether it can ſubſiſt without actual 


miracles, or force, 591 
— it was not loſt for want of force, in a 
few ages after the flood, 593, &c. 
Truth (of religion) the beſt way to find it, is by 
a good life, | 350 
Tyranny, wherein it conſiſts, 294 


—— ſpeech of king James I. concerning it, ibid. 
—— the greatneſs of the perſons exerciſing it, 


aggravates the crime, 295 
—— promoting it, was probably the firſt cauſe 
of idolatry, 616, &c. 


Ex D of the SECOND VOLUME. 
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[LJ Nhehevers, Vid. Infidels, 
Uniformity, (the act of) the declared in- 


tention of it, 560 
Unity, wherein that which Chriſt prayed for con- 
ſiſts, 463, 464 


who are moſt guilty of breaking it 64 
Uſe (of money). Vid. Bauer. TY ny 
Uſefulneſs of things does not always render them 


awful, 365 
——— we are liable to judge wrongly con- 
cerning it, 366, &c. 
——— to argue from the lawfulneſs of things, 
is preſumptuous, ibid, 
Uſurpation, wherein it conſiſts, 293 


I. the ſtate of it deſcribed, 225, &e, 
he that ſeeks the life or liberty of ano- 

ther, is in a ſtate of it, ibid. 
hovu it differs from the ſtate of nature, 226 
—— avoiding it, the deſign of forming ſociety, 


; ibid. 
eſt-Indies, ſome nations there have no ſupreme 
governor, unleſs in time of war, 257, 258 

l heat, more fit than moſt other things, for a 
common meaſure of trade, | 31 

it is not ſo uſeful for exchange as money, 

ibid. 


Morſbip, the law of nature aſcribes the power of 
appointing the parts of it to God only, 413, 


414 
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